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Presently a canoe came brushing through the rice, forced by the wind 


and dragged by two savages, one of whom swam on each bow. 
—Oak Openings. 
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PREFACE. 


Ir ought to be matter of surprise how 
men live in the midst of marvels, without 
taking heed of their existence. The slight- 
est derangement of their accustomed 
walks in political or social life shall excite 
all their wonder, and furnish themes for 
their discussions, for months ; while the 
prodigies that come from above are pre- 
sented daily to their eyes, and are received 
without surprise, as things of course.) In 


/ a certain sense, this may be well enough, 


inasmuch as all which comes directly from 
2 the hands of the Creator may be said so 
far to exceed the power of human compre- 
 hension, as to be beyond comment; but 
« the truth would show us that the cause of 
> this neglect is rather a propensity to dwell 
“a on such interests as those over which we 
have a fancied control, than on those 
which confessedly transcend our under- 
standing. Thus is it ever with men. The 
wonders of creation meet them at every 
turn, without awakening reflection, while 
their minds labor on subjects that are not 
only ephemeral and illusory, but which 
never attain an elevation higher than that 
the most sordid interests can bestow. 

For ourselves, we firmly believe that 
the finger of Providence is pointing the 
way to all races, and colors, and nations, 
along the path that is to lead the Kast 
and the West alike to the great goal of hu- 
‘man wants. Demons infest that path, and 
numerous and unhappy are the wander- 
ings of millions who stray from its course ; 
sometimes in reluctance to proceed ; some- 
times in an indiscreet haste to move fast- 
er than their fellows, and always in a 
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forgetfulness of the great rules of conduct 
that have been handed down from above. 
Nevertheless, the main course is onward ; 
and the day, in the sense of time, is not 
distant, when the whole earth is to be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord, “ as. 
the waters cover the sea.”’ 

One of the great stumbling-blocks with 
a large class of well-meaning, but narrow- 
judging moralists, are the seeming wrongs 
that are permitted by Providence, in its 
control of buman events. Such persons 
take a one-sided view of thing's, and re- 
duce all principles to the level of their own 
understandings. If we could comprehend 
the relations which the Deity bears to us,. 
as well as we can. comprehend the rela- 
tions we bear to Him, there might be a 
little seeming reason in these doubts ; but 
when one of the parties in this mighty 
scheme of action is a profound mystery to 
the other, it is worse than idle, it is pro- 
fane, to attempt to explain those things. 
which our minds are not yet sufficiently 
cleared from the dross of earth to under-. 
stand. Look at Italy, at this very mo- 
ment. The darkness and depression from 
which that glorious peninsula is about to 
emerge, are the fruits of long-continued 
dissensions and an iron despotism, which 
is at length broken by the impulses left 
behind him by a ruthless conqueror, who 
under the appearance and with the phrases. 
of Liberty, contended only for himself. A 
more concentrated egotism than that of 
Napoleon probably never existed ; yet, has 
it left behind it seeds of personal rights 
that have sprung up by the wayside, and 
which are likely to. take root with a force 
that will bid defiance to eradication. Thus 
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is it, ever, with the progress of society. | 


‘Good appears to arise out of evil, and the 
inscrutable ways of Providence are vindi- 
cated by general results, rather than by 
instances of particular care.) We leave 
the application of these remarks to the 
intelligence of such of our readers as may 
have patience to peruse the work that will 
be found in the succeeding pages. 

We have a few words of explanation to 
say, in connection with the machinery of 
our tale. In the first place we would re- 
mark, that the spelling of ‘‘ burr-oak,’’ as 
given in this book, is less our own than an 
office spelling. We think it should be 
‘‘bur-oak,’’? and this for the simple rea- 
son, that the name is derived from the 
fact that the acorn borne by this tree is 
partially covered with a bur. Old Sam 
Johnson, however, says that ‘‘burr” 
means the lobe, or lap of the ear; and 
those who can fancy such a resemblance 
between this and the covering of our 
acorn, are at liberty to use the two final 
consonants. Having commenced stereo- 
typing with this supernumerary, for the 
sake of uniformity that mode of spelling, 
wrong’ as we think it, has been continued 
throughout the book. 

There is nothing imaginary in the fer- 
tility of the West. Personal observation 
has satisfied us that it much surpasses 
anything that exists in the Atlantic 
States, unless in exceptions, through the 
agency of great care and high manuring, 
or in instances of peculiar natural soil. 
In these times, men almost fly. We have 
passed over a thousand miles of territory, 
within the last few days, and have 
brought the pictures at the two extremes 
of this journey in close proximity ip our 
mind’s eye. Time may lessen that won- 
derful fertility, and bring the whole coun- 
try more on a level; but there it now is, 
a glorious gift from God, which it is de- 
voutly to be wished may be accepted with 
due gratitude, and with a constant recol- 
lection of His unwavering rules of right 
and wrong, by those who have been se- 
lected to enjoy it. 

June, 1848. 


CHAPTER LI. 


“How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day, 
From every opening fiower.” 
—WATTS’ HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 


jf 

“(WE have heard of those who fancied 
that they beheld a signal instance of the 
hand of the Creator in the celebrated 
cataract of Niagara. Such instances of 
the power of sensible and near objects to 
influence certain minds, only prove how 
much easier it is to impress the imagina- 
tions of the dull with images that are 
novel, than with those that are less 
apparent, though of infinitely greater 
magnitude. Thus, it would seem to be 
strange, indeed, that any human being 
should find more to wonder at in any one 
of the phenomena of the earth, than in 
the earth itself; or should specially stand 
astonished at the might of Him who 
created the world, when each night brings 
into view a firmament studded with other 
worlds,. each equally the work of His 
hands! } 

Nevertheless, there is (at bottom) a 
motive for adoration, in the study of the» 
lowest fruits of the wisdom and power of Se 
God. The leaf is as much beyond our 
comprehension of remote causes, aS much 
a subject of intelligent admiration, as the 
tree which bears it: the single tree con- 
founds our knowledge and researches the 
same as the entire forest; and, though a 
variety that appears to be endless per- 
vades the world, the same admirable 
adaptation of means to ends, the same 
bountiful forethought, and the same be- 
nevolent wisdom are to be found in the 
acorn, as in the gnarled branch on which 
it grew), 

The American forest has so often been 
described, as to cause one to hesitate 
about reviving scenes that might possibly 
pall, and in retouching pictures that have 
been so frequently painted as to be famil- 
iar to every mind. But God created the 
woods, and the themes bestowed by his 
bounty are inexhaustible. Even the ocean, 
with its boundless waste of water, has 
been found to be rich in its various beauties 
and marvels ; and /he who shall bury him- 
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self with us, once more, in the virgin for- 
ests of this wide-spread land, may possibly 


discover new subjects of admiration, new | 


causes to adore the Being that has brought 
all into existence, from the universe to its 
most minute particle.\ 

\The precise period of our legend was in 
the year 1812, and the season of the year 
the pleasant month of July, which had 
now drawn near to its close. The sun was 
already approaching the western limits of 
a wooded view, when the actors in its 
opening scene must appear on a stage 
that is worthy of a more particular de- 
scription. . 

The region was, in one sense, wild, 
though it offered a picture that was not 
without some of the strongest and most 
pleasing features of civilization. The 
country was what is termed ‘ rolling,’’ 
from some fancied resemblance to the sur- 
face of the ocean, when it is just undulat- 
ing with a long ‘‘ground-swell.’? Al- 
though wooded, it was not as the Ameri- 
can forest is wont to grow, with tall 
straight trees towering toward the light, 
but with intervals between the low oaks 
that were scattered profusely over the 
view, and with much of that air of negli- 
gence that one is apt to see in grounds, 
where art is made to assume the character 
of nature. The trees, with very few ex- 
ceptions, were what is called the ‘‘ burr- 
oak,’ a small variety of a very extensive 
genus; and the spaces between them, al- 
ways irregular, and often of singular 
beauty, have obtained the name of ‘ open- 
ings”’; the two terms combined giving 
their appellation to this particular species 
of native forest, under the name of ‘‘ Oak 
Openings.”’ 

These woods, so peculiar to certain dis- 
tricts of country, are not altogether with- 
out some variety, though possessing a 
general character of sameness. The trees 
were of very uniform size, being little 
taller than pear trees, which they resem- 
ble a good deal in form ; and having trunks 
that rarely attain two feet in diameter. 
The variety is produced by their distribu- 
tion. In places they stand with a regu- 
larity resembling that of an orchard ; then 
again they are more scattered and less 
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formal, while wide breadths’ of! the 2and 
are occasionally seen in which they; stand 
in copses, with vacant spaces, that bear 
no small affinity to artificial lawns, being 
covered with verdure. The grasses are 
Supposed to be owing to the fires lighted 
periodically by the Indians in order to 
clear their hunting-grounds. 

Toward one of these grassy glades, which 
was spread on an almost imperceptible 
acclivity, and which might have contained 
some fifty or sixty acres of land, the reader 
is now requested to turn his eyes. For in 
the wilderness as was the spot, four men 
were there, and two of them had even 
some of the appliances of civilization about 
them. The woods around were the then 
unpeopled forest of Michigan, and the 
small winding reach of placid water that 
was just visible in the distance was an 
elbow of the Kalamazoo, a beautiful little 
river that flows westward, emptying its 
tribute into the vast expanse of Lake 
Michigan. Now, this river has already 
become known, by its villages and farms, 
and railroads and mills; but then, not a 
dwelling of more pretension than the wig- 
wam of the Indian, or an occasional shanty 
of some white adventurer, had ever been 
seen on its banks. In that day, the whole 
of that fine peninsula, with the exception 
of a narrow belt of country along the 
Detroit river, which was settled by the 
French as far back as near the close of 
the seventeenth century, was literally a 
wilderness. If a white man found his way 
into it, it was as an Indian trader, a hunt- 
er, or an adventurer in some other of the 
pursuits connected with border life and 
the habits of the savages. 

Of this last character were two of the 
men on the open glade just mentioned, 
while their companions were of the race 
of the aborigines} What is much more 
remarkable, the four were absolutely 
strangers to each other’s faces, having 
met for the first time in their lives only 
an hour previously to the commencement 
of our tale. By saying that they were 
strangers to each other, we do not mean 
that the white men were acquaintances, 
and the Indians strangers, but that neither 
of the four had ever seen either of the 
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patty until they met on that grassy glade, | stuff, which was dyed green, and trimmed 


though fame had made them somewhat 
acquainted through their reputations. 

At the moment when we desire to pre- 
sent this group to the imagination of the 
reader, three of its number were grave 
and silent observers of the movements of 
the fourth. The fourth individual was of 
middle size, young, active, exceedingly 
well formed, and with a certain open and 
frank expression of countenance, that 
rendered him at least, well-looking, 
though slightly marked with the small- 
pox. His real name was Benjamin Boden, 
though he was extensively known through- 
out the northwestern territories by the 
sobriquet of Ben Buzz—extensively as to 
distances, if not as to people. By the 
voyageurs, and other French of that re- 
gion, he was almost universally styled le 
Bourdon, or the ‘*‘ Drone”’ ; not, however, 
from his idleness or inactivity, but from 
the circumstance that he was notorious 
for laying his hands on the products of 
labor that proceeded from others. In a 
word, Ben Boden was a ‘‘bee-hunter,”’ 
and as he was one of the first to exercise 
his craft in that portion of the country, so 
was he infinitely the most skillful and 
prosperous. The honey of le Bourdon was 
not only thought to be purerand of higher 
flavor than that of any other trader in the 
article, but it was much the most abundant. 
There were ascore of respectable families 
on the two banks of the Detroit who never 
purchased of any one else, but who pa- 
tiently waited for the arrival of the ca- 
pacious bark canoe of Buzz,in the Autumn, 
to lay in their supplies of this savory nu- 
triment for the ‘approaching winter. 
The whole family of griddle cakes, includ- 
ing those of buckwheat, Indian, rice, and 
wheaten flour, were more or less dependent 
on the safe arrival of le Bourdon for their 
popularity and welcome. Honey was 
eaten with all; and wild honey had a re- 
putation, rightfully or not obtained, that 
even rendered it more welcome than that 
which was formed by the labor and art 
of the domesticated bee. 

The dress of le Bourdon was well 
adapted to his pursuits and life. He wore 
a hunting-shirt and trousers, made of thin 


with yellow fringe. This was the ordina- 
ry forest attire of the American rifleman ; 
being of a character, as it was thought, 
to conceal the person in the woods, by 
blending its hues with those of the forest. 
On his head Ben wore a skin cap, some- 
what smartly made, but without the fur ; 
the weather being warm. His moccasins 
were a good deal wrought, but seemed to 
be fading under the exposure of many 
marches. His arms were excellent; but 
all his martial accouterments, even to a 
keen long-bladed knife, were suspended 
from the rammer of his rifle; the weapon 
itself being allowed to lean, in careless 
confidence, against the trunk of the near- 
est oak, as if their master felt there was 
no immediate use for therm. 

Not so with the other three. Not only 
was each man well armed, but each man 
kept his trusty rifle hugged to his person, 
in a sort of jealous watchfulness; while 
the other white man, from time to time, 
secretly, but with great minuteness, ex- 
amining the flint and priming of his own 
piece. This second pale-face was a very 
different person from him just described. 
He was still young, tall, sinewy, gaunt, 
yet springy and strong, stooping, and 
round-shouldered, with a face that carried 
a very decided toplight in it, like that of 
the notorious Bardolph. In short, whis- 
ky had dyed the countenance of Gershom 
Waring with a tell-tale hue, that did not 
less infallibly betray his destination, than 
his speech denoted his origin, which was 
clearly from one of the States of New En- 
gland. But Gershom had been so long at 
the Northwest as to have lost many of his 
peculiar habits and opinions, and to have 
obtained substitutes. 

Of the Indians, one, an elderly, wary, 
experienced warrior, was a Pottawatta- 
mie, named Elksfoot, who was well known 
at all the trading-houses and ‘* garrisons ”’ 


of the Northwestern Territory, including 


Michigan as low down as Detroit itself. 
The other red man was a young Chippe- 
wa, or O-jeb-way, as the civilized natives 
of that nation now tell us the word should 
be spelled. His ordinary appellation 
among his own people was that of Pig- 
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eonswing ; a name obtained from the ra-! 


pidity and length of his flights. This 
young man, who was scarcely turned of 
five-and-twenty, had already obtained a 
high reputation among the numerous 


tribes of his nation, as a messenger or 


** ranner.”’ 

Accident had brought these four per- 
sons, each and all strangers to one 
another, in communication in the glade of 
the Oak Openings, which has already been 
mentioned, within half an hour of the 
scene we are about to present to the read- 
er. Although the rencontre had been ac- 
companied by the usual precautions of 
those who meet in a wilderness, it had 
been friendly so far; a circumstance that 
was in some measure owing to the interest 
they all took in the occupation of the bee- 
hunter. The three others, indeed, had 
come in on different trails, and surprised 
le Bourdon in the midst of one of the most 
exciting exhibitions of his art—an exhibi- 
tion that awoke so much and se common 
an interest in the spectators, as at once to 


place its continuance for the moment 


above all other considerations. After brief 
salutations, and wary examinations of the 
spot and its tenants, each individual had, 
in succession, given his grave attention to 
what was going on, and all had united in 
begging Ben Buzz to pursue his occupation, 
without regard to his visitors. The con- 
versation that took place was partly in 
English, and partly in one of the Indian 
dialects, which luckily ali the parties 
appeared to understand. /As a matter of 
course, with a sole view to oblige the 
reader, we shall render what was said, 
freely, into the vernacular. 

** Let’s see, let’s see, stranger,’’ cried 
Gershom, emphasizing the syllable we 
have put in italics, as if especially to be- 
tray his origin, ‘‘ what you can Go with 
your tools. I’ve heer’n tell of such do- 
in’s, but never see’d a bee lined in all my 
life, and have a desp’rate fancy for larnin’ 
of all sorts, from ’rithmetic to preachin’.”’ 

“That comes from your Puritan blood,”’ 
answered le Bourdon, with a quiet smile, 
using surprisingly pure English for one in 
his class of life. ‘‘ They tell me you Pur- 
itans preach by instinct.’’ 
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‘‘T don’t know how that is,” answered 
Gershom, “‘though I can turn my hand 
to anything. I heer’n tell, across at Bob 
Ruly (Bois Brulé*) of sich doin’s, and 
would give a week’s keep at Whisky 
Center, to know how ’twas done.’’ 

“ Whisky Center”? was a sobriquet 
bestowed by the fresh-water sailors of 
that region, and the few other white 
adventurers of Saxon origin who found 
their way into that trackless region, 
firstly on Gershom himself, and secondly 
on his residence. These names were 
obtained from the intensity of their re- 
spective characters, in favor of the bever- 
age named. L’eaw de mort, was the 
place termed by the voyageurs, in a sort 
of pleasant travesty on the eau de vie of 
their distant, but still well-remembered 
manufacturers on the banks of the Gar- 
ronne. Ben Boden, however, paid but 
little attention to the drawling remarks 
of Gershom Waring. This was not the 
first time he had heard of ‘‘ Whisky 
Center,’’ though the first time he had 
ever seen the man himself. His attention 
was on his own trade, or present occupa- 
tion; and when it wandered at all, it was 
principally bestowed on the Indians ; more 
especially on the runner. Of Elk’s foot, 
or Elksfoot, as we prefer to spell it, he had 
some knowledge by means of rumor ; and 
the little he knew rendered him somewhat 
more indifferent to his proceedings, than 
he felt toward those of the Pigeonswing. 
Of this young red-skin he had never 
heard ; and, while he managed to suppress 
all exhibition of the feeling, a lively 
curiosity to learn the Chippewa’s business 
was uppermost in his mind. As for Ger- 
shom, he had taken Ais measure at a 
glance, and had instantly set him down 
to be, what in truth he was, a wander- 
ing, drinking, reckless adventurer, who 
had a multitude of vices and bad qualities, 
mixed up with a few that, if not absolutely 


*This unfortunate name, which it may be nec- 
essary to tell a portion of ourreaders means “ Burnt 
Wood,’’ seems condemned to all sorts of abuses 
among the linguists of the West. Among other 
pronunciaticns is that of ‘‘Bob Ruly;” while an 
island near Detroit, the proper name of which is 
“Bois Blanc,” is familiarly known to the lake 
mariners by the name of Bobolo.” 
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redeeming, served to diminish the disgust | it he placed the several implements of his 


in which he might otherwise have been 
held by all decent people. In the mean- 
while, the bee-hunting, in which all the 
spectators took so much interest, went on. 
As this is a process with which most of 
our readers are probably unacquainted, it 
may be necessary to explain the modus 
operandi, as well as the appliances used. 

The tools of Ben Buzz, as Gershom had 
termed these implements of his trade, were 
neither very numerous nor very complex. 
They were all contained ina small covered 
wooden pail like those that artisans and 
laborers are accustomed to carry for the 
purposes of conveying their food from 
place to place. Uncovering this, le Bour- 
don had brought his implements to view, 
previously to the moment when he was 
first seen by the reader. There was a 
small covered cup of tin; a wooden box; 
a sort of plate, or platter, made also of 
wood; anda common tumbler, of a very 
inferior, greenish glass. Inthe year 1812, 
there was not a pane, nora vessel, of clear, 
transparent glass, made in all America ! 
Now, some of the most beautiful manufac- 
tures of that sort, known to civilization, 
are abundantly produced among us, in 
common with a thousand other articles 
that are used in domestic economy. The 
tumbler of Ben Buzz, however, was his 
countryman in more senses than one. It 
was not only American, but itcame from 
the part of Pennsylvania of which he was 
himself a native. Blurred, and ofa green- 
ish hue, the glass was the best that Pitts- 
burg could then fabricate, and Ben had 
bought it only the year before, on the 
very spot where it had been made. 

An oak, of more size than usual, had 
stood a little remote from its fellows, or 
more within the open ground of the glade 
than the rest of the “ orchard.’’ Light- 
ning had struck this tree that very sum- 
mer, twisting off its trunk at a height of 
about four feet from the ground. Several 
fragments of the body and branches lay 
near, and on these the spectators now 
took their seats, watching attentively the 
movements of the bee-hunter. Of the 
stump Ben had made a sort of table, first 
leveling its splinters with an ax, and on 


craft, aS he had need of each in succes- 
sion. 

The wooden platter was first placed on 
this rude table. Then le Bourdon opened 
his small box, and took out of it a piece of 
honey-comb that was circular in shape, and 
about an inch and a half in diameter. The 
little covered tin-vessel was next brought 
into use. Some pure and beautifully clear 
honey was poured from its spout into the 
cells of the piece of comb, until each of 
them was about half-filled. The tumbler 
was next taken in hand, carefully wiped 
and examined, by holding it up before the 
eyes of the bee-hunter. Certainly, there 
was little to admire in it, but it was suffi- 
ciently transparent to answer his pur- 
poses. All he asked was to be able to 
look through the giass in order to see what 
was going on in its interior. 

Having made these preliminary arrange- 
ments, Buzzing Ben—for the sobriquet 
was applied to him in this form quite as 
often as in the other—next turned his at- 
tention to the velvet-like covering of the 
grassy glade. Fire had run over the 
whole region late that spring, and the 
grass was now as fresh, and sweet, and 
short, as if the place were pasture. The 
white clover, in particular, abounded, and 
was then just bursting forth into the 
blossom. Various other flowers had also 
appeared, and around them were buzzing 
thousands of bees. These industrious lit- 
tle animals were hard at work, loading 
themselves with sweets; little foreseeing 
the robbery contemplated by the craft of 
man. As le Bourdon moved stealthily 
among the flowers and their humming 
visitors, the eyes of the two red men fol- 
lowed his smallest movement, as the cat 
watches the mouse; but Gershom was 
less attentive, thinking the whole curious 
enough, but preferring whisky to all the 
honey on earth. 

At length le Bourdon found a bee to his 
mind, and, watching the moment when 
the animal was sipping sweets from a head 
of white clover, he cautiously placed his 
blurred and green-looking tumbler over it 
and made it his prisoner. The moment 
the bee found itself encircled with the 
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glass it took wing and attempted to rise. 
This carried it to the upper part of its 
prison, when Ben carefully introduced the 
unoccupied hand beneath the glass, and 
returned to the stump. Here he set the 
tumbler down on the platter in a way to 
bring the piece of honey-comb within its 
circle. 

So much done successfully, and with 
very little trouble, Buzzing Ben examined 
his captive for a moment, to make sure 
that all was right. Then he took off his 
cap and placed it over the tumbler, plat- 
ter, honey-comb and bee. He now waited 
half a minute, when cautiously raising the 
cap again, it was seen that the bee, the 
moment a darkness like that of its hive 
came over it, had lighted on the comb, 
and commenced filling itself with the 
honey. When Ben took away the cap al- 
together, the head and half the body of the 
bee was in one of the cells, its whole atten- 
tion being bestowed on this unlooked-for 
hoard of treasure. As this was just what 
its captor wished, he considered that part 
of his work accomplished. It now became 
apparent why a glass was used to take 
the bee, instead of a vessel of wood or 
of bark. Transparency was necessary in 
order to watch the movements of the cap- 
tive,as darkness was necessary in order 
to induce it to cease its efforts to escape, 
and to settle on the comb. 

As the bee was now intently occupied 
in filling itself, Buzzing Ben, or le Bour- 
don, did not hesitate about removing the 
glass. He even ventured to look around 
him, and to make another captive, which 
he placed over the comb, and managed as 
he had done with the first. Ina minute 
the second bee was also buried in a cell, 
and the glass was again removed. Le 
Bourdon now signed for his companions to 
draw near. 

‘There they are, hard at work with the 
honey,’’ he said, speaking jn English, and 
pointing at the bees. ‘“Little do they 
think, as they undermine that comb, how 
near they are to the undermining of their 
own hive! butso it is with us all! When 
we think we are in the highest prosperity 
we may be nearest to a fall, and when 
we are poorest and humblest we may be 
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| about to be exalted. I often think of these \ 


things, out here in the wilderness, when 
I’m alone, and my thoughts are actyve.”) 

Ben used a very pure English, when his 
condition in life is remembered ; but, now 
and then, he encountered a word which 
pretty plainly proved he was not exactly 
a scholar. <A false emphasis has some- 
times an influence on a man’s fortune, when 
one lives in the world; but it mattered 
little to one like Buzzing Ben, who seldom 
Saw more than a half dozen human faces 
in the course of a whole summer’s hunt- 
ing. We remember an Englishman, how- 
ever, who would never concede talents tc 
Burr, because the latter said, a l’Amert- 
caine, Kuropean, instead of European. 

‘“* How hive in danger ’’ demanded Elks- 
foot, who was very much of a matter-of- 
fact person. ‘‘ No see him, no hear him 
—else get some honey.’’ 

‘“‘ Honey you can have for the asking, 
for I’ve plenty of it already in my cabin, 
though it’s somewhat ’arly in the season 
to begin to break in upon the store. In 
general, the bee-hunters keep back till 
August, for they think it better to com- 
mence work when the creatures,’’—this 
word Ben pronounced as accurately as if 
brought up at St. James’, making it nei- 
ther ‘‘creatur’’ nor ‘‘ creatoore ?’—‘ to 
commence work when the creatures have 
had time to fill up after their winter’s 
feed. But I like the old stock, and what 
is more, I feel satisfied this is not to be a 
common summer, and soI thought I would 
make an early start.”’ 

As Ben said this, he glanced his eyes at 
Pigeonswing, who returned the look in a 
way to prove there was already a secret 
intelligence between them, though neither 
had ever seen the other an hour before. 

‘* Waal! ’”’ exclaimed Gershom, “ this is 
cur’ous; I’ll allow that; yes, it’s cur’ous 
—but we've got an article at Whisky 
Center that’ll put the sweetest honey bee 
ever suck’d altogether out o’ counte- 
nance ! ”’ 

“* An article of which you sucked your 
share, friend, 1’ll answer for it, judging 
by the sign you carry between the win- 
dows of your face,’’ returned Ben, laugh- 
ing; “but hush, men, hush. That first 
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bee is filled and begins to think of home. | and so rapid its movement, that no one 


He’ll soon be off for Honey Center, and 
I must keep my eye on him. Now, 
stand a little aside, friends, and give 
me room for my craft.” 

The men complied, and le Bourbon was 
now all intense attention to his business. 
The bee first taken had, indeed, filled it- 
self to satiety, and at first seemed to be 
too heavy to rise on the wing. After a 
few moments of preparation, however, up 
it went circling around the spot, as if un- 
certain what course to take. The eye of 
Ben never left it, and when the insect 
darted off, as it soon did, in an air line, 
he saw it for fifty yards after the others 
had lost sight of it. Ben took the range, 
and was silent fully a minute while he did 
So. 

‘“That bee may have lighted in the cor- 
ner of yonder swamp,”’ he said, pointing, 
as he spoke, to a bit of low land that sus- 
tained a growth of much larger trees 
than those which grew in the “ opening,”’ 
or it has crossed the point of wood, and 
struck across the prairie beyond and 
made for a bit of thick forest that is to 
be found about three miles further. In 
the last case, 1 shall have my trouble for 
nothing.”’ 

‘‘What t’other do?’’? demanded Elks- 
foot, with very obvious curiosity. 

“Sure enough; the other gentleman 
must be nearly ready for a start, and 
we'll see what road he travels. ’Tis al- 
ways an assistance to a bee-hunter to get 
one creature fairly off, as it helps him to 
line the next with greater sartainty.”’ 

Ben would say acttyve, and sartain, 
though he was above saying creatoore, 
or creatur’. This is the difference  be- 
tween a Pennsylvenian and a Yankee. 
We shall not stop, however, to note all 
these little peculiarities in these individu- 
als, but use the proper or the peculiar dia- 
lect, as may happen to be most convenient 
to ourselves. 

But there was no time for disquisition, 
the second bee being now ready for a 
start. Like his companion, this insect 
rose and encircled the stump several 
times, ere it darted away toward its hive 
in an air-line. So small was the object, 


but the bee-hunter saw the animal after 
it had begun its journey in earnest.: To 
his disappointment, instead of flying in 
the same direction as the bee first taken, 
this little fellow went buzzing off fairly 
at aright angle! It was consequently 
clear that there were two hives, and that 
they lay in very different directions. 

Without wasting his time in useless 
talk, le Bourdon now caught another bee, 
which was subjected to the same process 
as those first taken. When this creature 
had filled itself, it rose, circled the stump 
as usual as if to note the spot for a second 
visit, and darted away, directly in a line 
with the bee first taken. Ben noted its 
flight most accurately, and had his eye 
on it until it was quite a hundred yards 
fromthe stump. This he was enabled to 
do by means of a quick sight and long 
practice. 

‘¢We’ll move our quarters, friends,” 
said Buzzing Ben, good-humoredly, as 
soon as satisfied with this last observation, — 
and gathering together his traps for a 
start. “I must angle for that hive, and 
I fear that it will turn out to be across 
the prairie, and quite beyond my reach for ° 
to-day.” | 

The prairie alluded to was one of those 
small natural meadows, or pastures, that 
are to be found in Michigan, and may 
have contained four or five thousand acres 
of open land. ‘The heavy timber of the 
swamp mentioned jutted into it, and the 
point to be determined was to ascertain 
whether the bees had flown over these 
trees, toward which they had certainly 
gone in an air-line, or whether they had 
found their hives among them. in order 
to settle this material question, a new pro- 
cess was necessary. 

“JT must ‘angle’ for them chaps,” re- 
peated le Bourdon; ‘‘and if you will go 
with me, strangers, you shall soon see the 
nicest part of the business of bee-hunting. 
Many a man who can ‘line’ a bee can do 
nothing at an angle.’ ”’ 

As this was only gibberish to the listen- 
ers, no answer was made, but all prepared 
to follow Ben, who was soon ready to 
change his ground. The bee-hunter took 
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his way across the open ground to a point | Bourdon, to his manifest delight, saw that 


fully a hundred rods distant from his first 
position, where he found another stump of 
a fallen tree, which he converted into a 
stand. The same process was gone through 
with as before, and le Bourdon was soon 
watching two bees that had plunged their 


heads down into the cells of the comb. 


Nothing could exceed the gravity and at- 
tention of the Indians all this time. They 
had fully comprehended the business of 
‘‘lining’”’ the insects toward their hives, 
but they could not understand the virtue 
of the “‘angle.”’ The first bore so strong 
an affinity to their own pursuit of game 
as to be very obvious to their senses; but 
the last included a species of information 
to which they were total strangers. Nor 
were they much the wiser after le Bourdon 
had taken his ‘‘ angle,”’ it requiring a sort 
of induction to which they were not accus- 
tomed in order to put the several parts of 
his proceedings together, and to draw the 
inference. As for Gershom, he affected 
to be familiar with all that was going on, 
though he was just as ignorant as the In- 
dians themselves. \Dhis little bit of 
hypocrisy was the homage he paid to his 
white blood ; it being very unseemly, ac- 
cording to his view of the matter, for a 
pale-face not to know more than a red- 
skin. » 

Thé bees were some little time in filling 
themselves. At length one of them came 
out of his cell, and was evidently getting 
ready for his flight. Ben beckoned to the 
spectators to stand farther back, in order 
to give him a fair chance, and, just as he 
had done so, the bee rose. After hum- 
ming around the stump for an instant, 
away the insect flew, taking a course al- 
most at right angles to that in which le 
Bourdon had expected to see it fly. It re- 


quired half a minute for him to recollect. 


that this little creature had gone off in a 
line nearly parallel to that which had been 
taken by the second of the bees which he 
had seen quit his original position. The 

line led across the neighboring prairie, 
and any attempt to follow these bees was 
hopeless. 

But the second creature was also soon 
ready, and, when it darted away, le 


it held its flight toward the point of the 
Swamp into, or over, which two of his first 
captives had also gone. This settled the 
doubtful matter. Had the hive of these 
bees been beyond that wood, the angle of 
intersection would not have been there, 
but at the hive across the prairie. The 
reader will understand that creatures 
which obey an instinct, or such a reason 
as bees possess, would never make a cur- 
vature in their flights without some strong 
motive for it. Thus, two bees taken from 
flowers that stood half a mile apart would 
be certain not to cross each other’s tracks, 
in returning home, until they met at the 
common hive ; and wherever the intersect- 
ing angle in their respective flights might 
be, there would that hive be also. As this 
repository of sweets was the game le 
Bourdon had in view, it is easy to see how 
much ke was pleased when the direction 
taken by the last of his bees gave him the 
necessary assurance that its home would 
certainly be found in that very point of 
dense wood. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* How skillfully it builds its cell, 
How neat it spreads the wax, 
And labors hard to store it well, 
With the sweet food it makes.” 
—W ATTS’ HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

THE next thing was to ascertain which 
was the particular tree in which the bees 
had found a shelter. Collecting his im- 
plements, le Bourdon was soon ready, and 
with a light, elastic tread, he moved off 
toward the point of the wood followed by 
the whole party. The distance was about 
half a mile, and men so much accustomed 
to use their limbs made light of it. Ina 
few minutes all were there, and the bee- 
hunter was busy in looking for his tree. 
This was the consummation of the whole 
process, and Ben was not only provided 
for the necessities of the case, but he was 
well skilled in all signs that betokened the 
abodes of bees. 

An uninstructed person might have 
passed that point of wood a thousand 
times, without the least consciousness of 
the presence of a single insect of the sort 
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now searched for. In general, the bees 
flew too high to be easily perceptible from 
the ground, though a practiced eye can 
discern them at distances that would 
almost seem to be marveious. But Ben 
had other assistants than his eyes. He 
knew that the tree he sought must be 
hollow, and such trees usually give out- 
ward signs of the defect that exists with- 
in. Then, some species of wood are more 
frequented by the bees than others, while 
the instinct of the industrious little creat- 
ures generally enables them to select such 
homes as will not be very likely to destroy 
all the fruits of their industry by an un- 
timely fall. In all these particulars both 
bees and bee-hunter were well versed, and 
Ben made his search accordingly. 

Among the other implements of his call- 
ing, le Bourdon had a small spy-glass ; 
one scarcely larger than those that are 
used in theatres, but which was powerful 
and every way suited to its purposes. Ben 
was not long in selecting a tree, a half- 
decayed.elm, as the one likely to contain 
the hive; and by the aid of his glass he 
soon saw bees flying among its dying 
branches, at a height of not less than 
seventy feet from the ground. A little 
further search directed his attention to a 
knot-hole, in and out of which the glass 
enabled him to see bees passing’ in streams. 
This decided the point; and putting aside 
all his implements but the ax, Buzzing 
Ben now set about the task of felling the 
tree. 

‘¢ Stranger,’’ said Gershom, when le 
Bourdon had taken out the first chip, 
‘‘perhaps you’d ,better let me do that 
part of the job. WI shall expect to come in 
for a share of the honey, and I’m willing 
to arn all I take.. I was brought up on 
axes, and jack-knives, and sich sort of 
food, and can cut or whittle, with the best 
_ chopper, or the neatest whittler, in or out 
“of New England.”’ 

‘You can try your hand, if you wish 
t,’’? said Ben, relinquishing the ax. ‘I 
can fell a tree as well as yourself, but 
have no such love for the business as to 
wish to keep it all to myself.’’ 

‘“Waal, I can say, I lzke it,’’ answered 
Gershom, first passing his thumb along 
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the edge of the ax, in order to ascertain 
its state; then swinging the tool, with a 
view to try its “hang.’? — 

‘‘T can’t say much for your ax, 
stranger, for this helve has no tarve to ’t, 
to my mind; but sich as it is, down must 
come this elm, though ten millions of bees 
should set upon me for my pains.’’ | 

This was no idle boast of Waring’s. 
Worthless as he was in so many respects, © 
he was remarkably skillful with the ax, 
as he now proved by the rapid manner in 
which he severed the trunk of the large 
elm on which he was at work. He in- 
quired of Ben where he should ‘‘ lay the 
tree,’? and when it came clattering down 
it fell on the precise spot indicated. Great 
was the. confusion among the bees at this 
sudden downfall of their long-cherished 
home. The fact was not known to their 
enemy, but they had inhabited that tree 
for a long time; and the prize now ob- 
tained was the richest he had ever made 
in his calling. As for the insects, they 
filled the air in clouds, and all the invaders 
deemed it prudent to withdraw to some 
little distance for a time, lest the irritated 
and wronged bees should set upon them 
and take an ample revenge. Had they 
known their power, this might easily have 
been done, no ingenuity of man being able 
to protect him against the assaults of this 
insignificant-looking animal, when unable 
to cover himself, and the angry little 
heroes are in earnest. On the present oc- 
casion, however, no harm befell the ma- 
rauders. So suddenly had the hive tum- 
bled, that its late occupants appeared to 
be astounded, and they submitted to their 
fate as men yield to the power of tempests 
and earthquakes. In half an hour most 
of them were collected on an adjacent 
tree, where doubtless a consultation on 
the mode of future proceedings was held, 
after their fashion. 

The Indians were more delighted with 
le Bourdon’s ‘ingenious mode of discover- 
ing the hive than with the richness of the 
prize; while Ben himself, and Gershom, 
manifested most satisfaction at the amount 
of the earnings. When the tree was cut 
in pieces, and split, it was ascertained that 
years of sweets were contained within its 
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capacious cavities, and Ben estimated the 
portion that fell to his share at more than 
three hundred pounds of good honey— 
comb included—after deducting the por- 
tions that were given to the Indians, and 
which were abstracted by Gershom. The 
three last, however, could carry but little, 
as they had no other means of bearing it 
away than their own backs. 

The honey was not collected that night. 
The day was too far advanced for that; 
and le Bourdon—certainly never was name 
less merited than this sobriquet, as ap- 
plied to the active young bee-hunter— 
but, le Bourdon, to give him his quaint 
appellation, offered the hospitalities of his 
own cabin to the strangers, promising to 
put them: on their several paths the suc- 
ceeding day, with a good store of honey 
in each knapsack. : 

“They do say there ar’ likely to be 
troublesome times,’’ he continued, with 
simple earnestness, after having given the 
invitation to partake of his homely fare ; 
‘‘and I should like to hear what is going 
onin the world. From Whisky Center I 
do not expect to learn much, I will own ; 
but I am mistaken if the Pigeonswing, 
here, has not a message that will make us 
all open our ears.”’ 

The Indians ejaculated their assent ; but 
Gershom was a man who could not ex- 
press anything sententiously. As the bee- 
hunter led the way toward his cabin, or 
shanty, he made his comments with his 
customary freedom. JBefore recording 
what he communicated, however, we shall 
digress for one moment, in order to say a 
word ourselves concerning this term 
“‘shanty.’? It is now in general use 
throughout the whole of the United States, 
meaning a cabin that has been constructed 
in haste, and for temporary purposes. By 
a license of speech, it is occasionally ap- 
plied to more permanent residences, as 
men are known to apply familiar epithets 
to familiar objects. The derivation of the 
word has caused some speculation. The 
term certainly came from the west—per- 
haps from the northwest—and the best ex- 
planation we have ever heard of its deri- 
vation is to suppose “‘ shanty,’’ as wenow 
spell it, a corruption of ‘‘ chienté,’’? which 
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it is thought may have been a word in 
Canadian French phrase to express a 
““dog-kennel.”’ ‘‘ Chenil,’’ we believe, is 
the true Freneh term for such a thing, 
and our own word is said to be derived 
from it—‘‘ meute ’? meaning ‘‘a kennel of 
dogs,’’ or ‘‘a pack of hounds,” rather 
than their dwelling. At any rate, 
‘“‘chienté ’? is so plausible a solution of 
the difficulty, that one may hope it is the 
true one, even though he has no better 
authority for it than a very vague rumor. 
Curious discoveries are sometimes made 
by these rude analogies, however, though 
they are generally thought not to be very 
near akin to learning. For ourselves. 
now, we do not entertain a doubt that the 
sobriquet of “ yankees,’ which is in every 
man’s mouth, and of which the derivation 
appears to puzzle all our philologists, is 
nothing but a slight corruption of the 
word * yengeese,’’ the term applied to the 
“ Knglish ’? by the tribes to whom they 
first became known. We have no other 
authority for this derivation than. conjec- 
ture, and conjectures that are purely our 
own ; but it is so very plausible as almost 
to carry conviction of itself.* 

The ‘‘ chiente,’’ or shanty, of le Bourdon 
stood quite near to the banks of the Kal- 
amazoo, and ina most beautiful grove of 
the burr-oak. Ben had selected the site 
with much taste, though the proximity ofa 
spring of delicious water had probably its 
full share in influencing his decision. It 
was necessary, moreover, that he should 
be near the river, as his great move- 
ments were all made by water, for the 
convenience of transporting his tools, fur- 
niture, etc., as well as his honey. A fa- 
mous bark canoe lay in a little bay, out 
of the current of the stream, securely 
moored, head and stern, in order to pre- 
vent her beating against any object 
harder than herself. 


* Since writing the above, the author has met with 
an allusion that has induced him to think he may 
not have been the first to suggest this derivation of 
the word “‘ yankee.’? With himself, the suggestion is 
perfectly original, and has long since been published 
by him; but nothing is more probable than the fact 
that a solution so very natural, of this long-disputed 
question in language, may have suggested itself to 
various minds. 
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The dwelling had been constructed with 
some attention to security. This was 
rendered necessary, in Some measure, as 
Ben had found by experience, on account 
of two classes of enemies—men and bears. 
From the first, it is true, the bee-hunter 
had hitherto apprehended but little. There 
were few human beings in that region. 
The northern portions of the noble penin- 
sula of Michigan are somewhat low and 
swampy, or are too broken and savage to 
tempt the native hunters from the open- 
ings and prairies that then lay, in such 
rich profusion, further south and west. 
With the exception of the shores, or 
coasts, it was seldom that the northern 
half of the peninsula felt the footstep of 
man. With the southern half, however, it 
was very different ; the “ openings,’’? and 
glades, and watercourses, offering almost 
as many temptations to the savage as 
they have since done to the civilized man. 

Nevertheless, the bison, or the buffalo, 
as the animal is erroneously but very 
generally termed throughout the country, 
was not often found in the vast herds of 
which we read, until one reached the great 
prairies west of the Mississippi. There it 
was that the red men most loved to con- 
gregate; though always bearing, in num- 
bers, but a trifling proportion to the sur- 
face they occupied. In that day, how- 
ever, near as to the date, but distant as to 
the events, the Chippewas, Ottawas and 
Pottawattamies, kindred tribes, we be- 
lieve, had still a footing in Michigan 
proper, and were to be found in considera- 
ble numbers in what was called the St. 
Joseph’s country, or along the banks of 
the stream of that name; a region that 
almost merits the lofty appellation of the 
garden of America. Le Bourdon knew 
many of their warriors, and was much es- 
teemed among them; though he had never 
met with either of those whom chance now 
had thrown in his way. In general, he 
suffered little wrong from the red men, 
who wondered at his occupation, while 
they liked his character; but he had sus- 
tained losses, and even ill treatment, from 
certain outcasts of the tribes, as well as 
from vagrant whites, who occasionally 
found their way to his temporary dwellings. 
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On the present occasion, le Bourdon felt 
far more uneasiness from the circumstance 
of having his abode known to Gershom 
Waring, a countryman, and fellow-chris- 
tian, in one sense, at least, than from its 
being known to the Chippewa and the 
Pottawattamie. 

The bears were constant and dangerous 
sources of annoyance to the bee-hunter. 
It was not often that an armed man—and 
le Bourdon seldom moved without his 
rifle—has much to apprehend from the 
common brown bear of America. Though 
a formidable iooking animal, especially 
when full grown, it is seldom bold enough 
to attack a human being, nothing but 
hunger, or care for its young, ever induc- 
ing it to goso much out of the ordinary 
track of its habits. But the love of the 
bear for honey amounts to a passion. Not 
only will it devise all sorts of bearish 
expedients to get at the sweet morsels, 
but it will scent them from afar. On one 
occasion a family of Bruins had looked | 
into a shanty of Ben’s that was not 
constructed with sufficient care, and con- 
summated their burglary by demolishing 
the last comb. That disaster almost 
ruined the adventurer, then quite young 
in his calling; and ever since its occur- 
rence, he had taken the precaution to 
build such a citadel as should at least set 
teeth and paws at defiance. ‘To one who 
had an ax, with access to young pines, this 
was not a difficult task, as was proved by 
the present habitation of our hero. 

This was the second season that le 
Bourdon had occupied ‘‘ Castle Meal,” as 
he himself called the shanty. This appel- 
lation was a corruption of ‘‘ Chateau au 
Miel,’?? a name given to it by a wag of 
voyageur, who had aided Ben in ascend- 
ing the Kalamazoo the previous summer, 
and had remained long enough with him 
to help him put up his habitation. The 
building was just twelve feet square, in 
the interior, and somewhat less than four- 
teen on its exterior. It was made of pine 
logs, in the usual mode, with the addition- 
al security of possessing a roof of squared 
timbers, of which the several parts were 
so nicely fitted together, as to shed rain. 
This unusual precaution was rendered 
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necessary to protect the honey, since the |swered le Bourdon, composing his well- 


bears would have unroofed the common 
bark coverings of the shanties, with the 
readiness of human being's, in order to get 
at stores as ample as those which the bee- 
hunter had soon collected beneath his roof. 
There was one window of glass, which le 
Bourdon had brought in his canoe ; though 
it was a single sash of six small lights, 
that opened on hinges; the exterior being 
protected by stout bars of riven oak, se- 
curely let into the logs. The door was 
inate of three thicknesses of oaken plank, 
pinned well together, and swinging on 
stout iron hinges, so secured as not to be 
easily removed. Its outside fastening 
was made by means of two stout staples, 
a short piece of ox-chain, and an unusually 
heavy padlock. Nothing short of an iron 
bar, and that cleverly applied, could force 
this fastening. On the inside, three bars 
of oak rendered all secure, when the mas- 
ter was at home. 

‘* You set consid’rable store by your 
honey, I guess, stranger,’’ said Gershom, 

as le Bourdon unlocked the fastenings and 

removed the chain, “if a body might 
judge by the kear (care) you take on’t ! 
Now, down our way, we a’n’t half so par- 
tic’lar ; Dolly and Blossom never so much 
as put up a bar to the door, even when I 
sleep out, which is about half the time, 
now the summer is fairly set in.”’ 

*«¢ And whereabouts is ‘ down our way,’ 
if one may be so bold as to ask the ques- 
tion ?”’? returned le Bourdon, holding the 
door half opened, while he turned his face 
toward the other, in expectation of an 
answer. 

“Why, down at Whisky Center, to be 
sure, as the v’y’gerers and their boatmen 
call the place.’’ 

‘And where is Whisky Center ? ’’ de- 
manded Ben, a little pertinaciously. 

“Why, I thought everybody would a’ 
known that,’’ answered Gershom; ‘‘ sin’ 
whisky is as drawin’ as a blister. Whis- 
ky Center is just where J happen to live ; 
bein’ what a body may call’ a travelin’ 
naine. As I’m now down at the mouth 
of the Kalamazoo, why Whisky Center’s 
there too.”’ 
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formed mouth in a sort of contemptuous. 
smile. ‘‘ You and whisky being sworn 
friends, are always to be found in com- 
pany. When I came into the river, which: 
was the last week in April, I saw nothing 
like whisky, nor anything like a Center at 
the mouth.”’ 

‘Tf you’d a’ be’n a fortnight later, 
stranger, you’ da’ found both. Travelin’ 
Centers, and stationary, differs some- 
what, I guess; one is always to be found, 
while t’other must be s’arched a’ter.”’ 

‘* And pray who are Dolly and Blossom:;. 
I hope the last is not a whisky blos-~ 
som ? ” 

‘“ Not she—she never touches a spoon- 
ful, though I tell her it never hurt a mor- 
tal! She tries hard to reason me into it 
that it hurts me—but that’s all a mistake, 
as anybody can see that jest looks at me.”’ 

Ben did look at him; and, to say truth, 
came to a somewhat different conclusion. 

‘Is she so blooming that you call her 
‘Blossom ?’’’ demanded the bee-hunter. 
‘for is she so young? ”’ 

“The gal’s a little of both. Dolly is 
my wife, and Blossom is my sister. The 
real name of Blossom is Margery Waring, 
but everybody calls her Blossom ; and so 
I gi’n into it, with the rest on ’em.’’ 

It is probable that le Bourdon lost a 
good deal of his interest in this flower of 
the wilderness, as soon as he learned she 
was so nearly related to the Whisky Cen- 
ter. Gershom was so very uninviting an 
object, and had so many palpable marks 
that he had fairly earned the nickname, 
which, as it afterward appeared, the west- 
ern adventurers had given hzm, as well as 
his abode, wherever the last might be, 
that no one of decently sober habits could 
readily fancy anything belonging to him. 
At any rate, the bee-hunter now led the 
way into his cabin, whither he was fol- 
lowed without unnecessary ceremony, by 
all three of his guests. 

The interior of the chzente, to use the 
most poetical, if not the most accurate 
word, was singularly clean for an estab- 
lishment set up by a bachelor, in so remote 
a part of the world. The honey, in neat, 


“T understand the matter, now,” an- | well constructed kegs, was carefully piled. 
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along one side of the apartment, in a way 
to occupy the minimum of room, and to 
be rather ornamental than unsightly. 
These kegs were made by le Bourdon him- 
self, who had acquired as much of the art 
as was necessary to that object. The 
woods always furnished the materials ; 
and a pile of staves that was placed be- 
neath a neighboring tree, sufficiently de- 
noted that he did not yet deem that por- 
tion of his task completed. 

In one corner of the hut was a pile of 


well-dressed bear skins, three in number, 


each and all of which had been taken from 
the carcasses of fallen foes, within the 
last two months. Three more were 
stretched on saplings, near by, in the pro- 
cess of curing. It was a material part of 
the bee-hunter’s craft to kill this animal, 
in particular ; and the trophies of his con- 
flicts with them were proportionably nu- 
merous. On the pile already prepared he 
usually slept. | 

There was a very rude table, a single 
board set upon sticks ; and a bench or two, 
together with a wooden chest of some size, 
completed the furniture. Tools were sus- 
pended from the walls, it is true; and no 
less than three rifles, in addition to a 
very neat double-barreled ‘ shot-gun,” 
or fowling-piece, were standing in a cor- 
ner. These were arms collected by our 
hero in his different trips, and retained 
quite as much from affection, as from ne- 
cessity, orcaution. Of ammunition, there 
was no very great amount visible; only 
three or four horns and a couple of pouches 
being suspended from pegs; but Ben had 
a secret store, as well as another rifle, 
carefully secured in a natural magazine 
and arsenal, at a distance sufficiently 
great from the chiente, to remove it from 
all dangers of sharing in the fortunes of 
his citadel, should disaster befall the last. 


The cooking was done altogether out of | 


doors. For this essential comfort, le Bour- 
don had made very liberal provision. He 
had a small oven, a sufficiently convenient 
fire-place, and a store-house, at hand; all 
placed near the spring, and beneath the 
shade of a magnificent elm. In the store- 
house he kept his barrel of flour, his barrel 
of salt, a stock of smoked or dried meat, 
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and that which the woodsman, if accus- 
tomed in early life to the settlements, 
prizes most highly, a half-barrel of pickled 
pork. The bark canoe had sufficed to 
transport all these stores, merely balanc- 
ing handsomely that ticklish craft; and 
its owner relied on the honey to perform 
the same office on the return voyage, when 
trade or consumption should have disposed 
of the various articles just named. 

The reader may smile at the word 
‘‘trade,’’ and ask where were those to be 
found who could be parties to the tweffic. 
The vast lakes and innumerable rivers of 
that region, however, remote as it then 
was from the ordinary abodes of civilized 
man, offéred facilities for communication 
that the active spirit of trade would be 
certain not to neglect. In the first place, 
there were always the Indians to barter 
skins and furs against powder, lead, rifles, 
blankets, and, unhappily, ‘‘ fire-water.’’ 
Then, the white men who penetrated to 
those semi-wilds, were always ready to. 
‘‘dicker’’ and to ‘‘swap,’’ and te “ trade”’ 
rifles, and watches, and whatever else - 
they might happen to possess, almost to 
their wives and children. 

But, we should be doing injustice to le 
Bourdon, were we in any manner to con- 
found him with the ‘“dickering”’ race. 
He was a bee-hunter quite as much 
through love of the wilderness; and love 
of adventure, as through love of gain. 
Profitable he had certainly found the em- 
ployment, or he probably would not have 
pursued it; but there was many a man 
who—nay, most men, even in his own 
humble class of life--would have deemed 
his liberal earnings too hardly obtained, 
when gained at the expense of all inter- 
course with their own kind. ut Buzzing 
Ben loved the solitude of his situation, its 
hazards, its quietude, relieved by passing 
moments of high excitement; and, most 
of all, the self-reliance that was indispen- 
sable.equally to his success and his happi- 
ess Woman. as yet, had never exercised 
her witchery over him, and every day was 
his passion for dwelling alone, and for 
enjoving the strange, but certainly most 
alluring, pleasures of the woods, increas- 
ing and gaining strength in his bosom, 
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It was seldom, now, that he held inter- | Chippewa,’’ said le Bourdon, as he court- 


course even with the Indian tribes that 
dwelt near his occasional places of hunt- 
ing; and frequently had he shifted his 
ground in order to avoid collision, how- 
ever friendly, with whites, who, like 
himself, were pushing their humble 
fortunes along the shores of those inland 
seas, which, as yet, were rarely indeed 
whitened by a sail. In this respect, Boden 
and Waring were the very antipodes of 
each other; Gershom being an inveterate 
gossip, is despite of his attachment to a 
vagrant and border life. 

The duties of hospitality are rarely for- 
gotten among border-men. The inhabitant 
of a town may lose his natural disposition 
to receive all who offer at his board, under 
the pressure of society; but it is only in 
most extraordinary exceptions that the 
frontierman is ever known to be inhos- 
pitable. He has little to offer, but that 
little is seldom withheld, either through 
prudence or niggardliness. Under this 
feeling, we might call it habit also, le 
Bourdon now set himself at work to place 
on,the table such food as he had at com- 
mand and ready cooked. The meal which 
he soon pressed his guests to share with 
him, was composed of a good piece of cold 
boiled pork, which Ben had luckily cooked 
the day previously, some bear’s meat 
roasted, a fragment of venison steak, both 
lean and cold, and the remains of a duck 
that had been shot the day before, in the 
Kalamazoo, with bread, salt, and what 
was somewhat unusual in the wilderness, 
two or three onions raw. The last dish 
was highly relished by Gershom, and was 
slightly honored by Ben; but the Indians 
passed it over with cold indifference. The 
dessert consisted of bread and honey, 
which were liberally partaken of by all at 
the table. , 

Little was said by either host or guests, 
until the supper was finished, when the 
whole party left the chienté, to enjoy their 
pipes, in the cool evening air, beneath the 
oaks of the grove in which the dwelling 
stood. Their conversation began to let 
the parties know something of each other’s 
movements and characters. 

“You are a Pottawattamie and you a 


eously handed to his two red guests pipes 
of theirs, that he had just stuffed with 
some of his own tobacco—‘‘ I believe you 
are a sort of cousins, though your tribes 
are called by different names. ’’ 

‘* Nation, Ojebway,’’ returned the elder 
Indian, holding up a finger, by way of en- 
forcing attention. 

‘Tribe, Pottawattamie,’’ added the 
runner, in the same sententious manner. 

***Baccy good ’’—put in the senior, by 
way of showing he was well contented 
with his comforts. 

‘Have you nothin’ to drink?” de- 
manded Whisky Center, who saw no 
great merit in anything but “ fire-water.’’ 

‘There is the spring,’’ returned le Bour- 
don, gravely; ‘fa gourd hangs against 
the tree.”’ 

Gershom made a wry face, but did not 
move. 

‘‘Ts there any news stirring among the 
tribes ?’’ asked the bee-hunter, waiting, 
however, a decent interval, lest he might 
be supposed to betray a womanly curi- 
osity. 

Elksfoot puffed away some time, before 
he saw fit to answer, reserving a salvo in 
behalf of his own dignity. Then he re- 
moved the pipe, shook off the ashes, 
pressed down the fire a little, gave a re- 
viving draught or two, and quietly re- 
plied— 

“¢ Ask my young brother—he runner— 
he know.”’ 

But Pigeonswing seemed to be little 
more communicative than the Pottawat- 
tamie. He smoked on in quiet dignity, 
while the bee-hunter patiently waited for 
the moment when it might suit his younger 
guest to speak. That moment did not 
arrive for some time, though it came at 
last. Almost five minutes after Elksfoot 
had made the allusion mentioned, the 
Ojebway, or Chippewa, removed his pipe, 
also, and looking courteously round at his 
host, he said with emphasis— 

‘‘Bad summer come soon. 
call young men togedder, and 
hatchet.”’ 

“T had heard something of this,’’ an- 
swered le Bourdon, with a saddened coun- 


Pale-faces 
dig up 
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tenance, ‘‘and was afraid it might hap- 
pen.” 

‘‘My brother dig up hatchet, too, eh ? ”’ 
demanded Pigeonswing. 

‘“Why should 1? lam alone here, on 
the Openings, and it would seem foolish 
in me to wish to fight.”’ 

‘Got no tribe—no Ojebway—no Potta- 
wattamie, eh ?”’ 

‘‘T have my tribe, as well as another, 
Chippewa, but can see no use I can be to 
it, here. If the English and Americans 
fight, it must be a long way from this 
wilderness, and on, or near the great salt 
lake.’’ 

‘¢Don’t know—nebber know, till see. 
English warrior plenty in Canada.”’ 

‘‘That may be; but American war- 
riors are not plenty, here. This country 
is a wilderness, and there are no Soldiers, 
hereabouts, to cut each other’s throats.”’ 

‘¢ What you t’ink him ? ”’ asked Pigeons- 
wing, glancing at Gershom, who, unable 
to forbear any longer, had gone to the 
spring to mix a cup from a small supply 
that still remained of the liquor with 
which he had left home. ‘‘ Got pretty 
good scalp? ”’ 

‘<1 suppose it is as good as another’s— 
but he and I are countrymen, and we 
cannot raise the tomahawk on one an- 
other.”’ 

“Don’t t’ink so. Plenty yankee him!”’ 

Le Bourdon smiled at this proof of Pig- 
eonswing’s sagacity, though he felt a good 
deal of uneasiness at the purport of his 
discourse. 

“You are right enough in that,’’—he 
answered—‘‘ but [’m plenty of yankee, 
too.’’ 

‘“‘No—don’t say so,’’—returned the 
Chippewa—“no mustn’t say dat. En- 
glish; no yankee. Ham not a bit like 
you.”’ 

‘‘Why, we are unlike each other, in 
some respects, it is true, though we are 
countrymen, notwithstanding. My Great 
Father lives at Washington, as well as 
his.”’ i 

The Chippewa appeared to be disap- 
pointed ; perhaps he appeared sorry, too ; 
for le Bourdon’s frank and manly hospi- 
tality had disposed him to friendship in- 
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stead of hostilities, while his admissions 
would rather put him in an antagonist 
position. It was probably with a kind 
motive that he pursued the discourse in a 
way to give his host some insight into the 
true condition of matters in that part of 
the world. 

‘Plenty Breetish in woods,’’ he said 
with marked deliberation and _ point. 
‘¢ Yankee no come yet.”’ 

‘‘Let me know the truth at once, Chip- 
pewa,’’ exclaimed le Bourdon. ‘I’m but a 
peaceable bee-hunter, as yousee, and wish 
no man’s scalp, or any man’s honey, but 
my own. Is there to be a war between 
America and Canada, or not? ”’ 

‘‘Some say, yes; some say, no;”’ re- 
turn Pigeonswing, evasively. ‘ My part, 
don’t know. Go, now, tosee. But plenty 
Montreal belt among redskins; plenty 
rifles ; plenty powder too.” 

‘¢T heard something of this as I came 
up the lakes,’’ rejoined Ben; ‘‘ and fell in 
with a trader, an old acquaintance, from 
Canada, and a good friend, too, though he 
is to be my enemy, accordin’ to law, who 
gave me to understand that the summer 
would not go over without blows. Still, 
they all seemed to be asleep at Mackinaw 
(Michillimackinac) as I passed there ! ”’ 

‘“Wake up pretty soon. Canada war- 
rior take fort.’’ 

“Tf I thought that, Chippewa, I would 
be off this blessed night to give the alarm. ”’ 

‘¢ No—t’ink better of dat.” 

‘¢Go, I would, if I died for it the next 
hour ! ”’ 

‘‘'T’ink better—be no such fool, I tell 
you.”’ 

‘¢ And I tell you, Pigeonswing, that go 
I would if the whole Ojebway nation was 
on my trail. I am an American, and 
mean to stand by my own people, come 
what will.” 

‘“T’ought you only peaceful bee-hunter, 
just now,’’ retorted the Chippewa, a little 
sarcastically. \ | 

By this time le Bourdon had somewhat 
cooled, and he became conscious of his in- 
discretion. He knew enough of the history 
of the past to be fully aware that, in all 
periods of American history, the English, 
and, for that matter, the French, too, so 
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long as they had possession on this conti- | done. 


nent, never scrupled about employing the 
savages in their conflicts. It is true, that 
these highly polished and, we may justly 
add, humane nations—(for each is out of 
all question entitled to that character in 
the scale of comparative humanity as _ be- 
tween communities, and each, if you will 
take its own account of the matter, stands 


at the head of civilization in this respect) 


—would, notwithstanding these high 
claims, carry on their American wars by 
the agency of the tomahawk, the scalping- 
knife, and the brand. | EKulogies, though 
pronounced by ourselves on ourselves, 
cannot erase the stains of blood. Even 
down to the present hour, a cloud does not 
obscure the political atmosphere between 
England and America, that its existence 
may not be discovered on the prairies, by 
a movement among the Indians The 
pulse that is to be felt there, is a sure in- 
dication of the state of the relations be- 
tween the parties. Gavery one knows that 
the savage, in his warfare, slays both 
sexes and allages; that the door-post of 
the frontier cabin is defiled by the blood 
of the infant, whose brains have been 
dashed against it; and that the smolder- 
ing ruins of log-houses, oftener than not, 
cover the remains of their tenants. But 
what of all that ? Brutus is still an ‘* hon- 
orable man,’’ and the American who has 
not this sin to answer for among his num- 
berless transgressions, is reviled as a 
semi-barbarian! “# This time is at hand, 
when the Lion of the West will draw his 
open picture, too; and fortunate will it be 
for the characters of some who will gather 
around the easel, if they do not discover 
traces of their own lineaments among his 
labors. 

The feeling engendered by the character 
of such a warfare, is the secret of the 
deeply-seated hostility which pervades 
the breast of the Western American 
against the land of his ancestors. He 
never sees the ‘* Times,’’ and cares not a 
rush for the mystifications of the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly Review ’’; but he remembers where 
his mother was brained, and his father 
or brother tortured ; ay, and by whose in- 
strumentality the foul deeds were mainly 
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The man of the world can under- 
stand that such atrocities may be com- 
mitted, and the people of the offending 
nation remain ignorant of their. existence, 
and, in a measure, innocent of the guilt ; 
but the sufferer, in his provincial practice, 
makes no such distinction, confounding all 
alike in his resentments, and including all 
that bear the hated name in his maledic- 
tions. dt is a fearful thing to awaken the 
anger of a nation; to excite in it a desire 
for revenge; and thrice is that danger 
magnified, when the people thus aroused 
possess the activity, the resources, the 
spirit, and the enterprise of the Ameri- 
cans. We have been openly derided, and 
that recently, because, in the fullness of 
our sense of power and sense of right, 
language that exceeds any direct exhibi- 
tion of the national strength has escaped 
the lips of legislators, and perhaps justly, 
has exposed them to the imputation of 
boastfulness. That derision, however, will 
not soon be repeated. The scenes enact- 
ing in Mexico, faint as ithey are in com- 
parison with what would have been seen, 
had hostilities taken another direction, 
place a perpetual gag in the mouths of all 
scoffers. The child is passing from the 
gristle into the bone, and the next genera- _ 
tion will not even laugh, as does the 
present, at any idle and ill-considered 
menaces to coerce this republic } strong in 
the consciousness of its own power, it will 
treat all such fanfaronades, if any future 
statesman should be so ill-advised as to 
renew them, with silent indifference. 

Now, le Bourdon was fully aware that 
one of the surest pulses of approaching 
hostilities between England and America 
was to be felt in the far West. If the 
Indians were in movement, some power 
was probably behind the scenes to set 
them in motion. Pigeonswing was well 
known to him by reputation; and there 
was that about the man which awakened 
the most unpleasant apprehensions, and 
he felt an itching desire to learn all he 
could from him without betraying any 
more of his own feeling, if that were pos- 
sible. 

‘¢T do not think the British will attempt 
Mackinaw,’’ Ben remarked, after a long 
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pause, and a good deal of smoking, had | carefully avoided manifesting any further 


enabled him to assume an air of safe in- 
difference. 

“Got him, I tell you,’’ answered Pig- 
eonswing, pointedLy. 

‘‘Got what, Chippewa ?”’ 

‘¢ Him—Mac-naw—got fort — got so’- 
gers—got whole island. Know dat, for 
been dere.”’ 

This was astounding news, indeed ! The 
commanding officer of that ill-starred gar- 
rison could not himself have been more 
astonished, when he was unexpectedly 
Summoned to surrender by an enemy who 
appeared to start out of the earth, than 
was le Bourdon, at hearing this intelli- 
gence. To western notions, Michillimac- 
kinac was another Gibraltar, although 
really a place of very little strength, and 
garrisoned by only one small company of 
regulars. Still, habit had given the fort- 
ress a Sort of sanctity among the adven- 
turers of that region; and its fall, even 
in the settled parts of the country, 
sounded like the loss of a province. It is 
now known that, anticipating the move- 
ments of the Americans, some three hun- 
dred whites, sustained by more than twice 
that number of Indians, including war- 
-riors from nearly every adjacent tribe, 
had surprised the post on the 17th of July 
and compelled the subaltern in command, 
with some fifty odd men, to surrender. 
This rapid, and highly military measure, 
on the part of the British, completely cut 
off the post of Chicago, at the head of 
Lake Michigan, leaving it isolated, on 
what was then a very remote wilderness. 
Chicago, Mackinac, and Detroit were the 
three grand stations of the Americans on 
the upper lakes, and here were two of 
them virtually gone at a blow! 


CHAPTER III. 


ry Ho! who’s here ? 
If anything that’s civil, speak; if savage, 
Take, or lend.’?—CYMBELINE. 


Not another syllable did le Bourdon ut- 
ter to the Chippewa, or the Chippewa to 
him, in that sitting, touching the impor- 
tant event just communicated. Each 


interest in the subject, but the smoking 
continued for some time after the sun had 
set. As the shades of evening began to 
gather, the Pottawatamie arose, shook 
the ashes from hi*pipe, gave a grunt, and 
uttered a word or two, by way of announ- 
cing his disposition to retire. On this 
hint, Ben went into the cabin, spread his 
skins, and intimated to his guests that 
their beds were ready for them. Few 
compliments pass among border men on 
such occasions, and one after another 
dropped off, until all were stretched on 
the skins but the master of the place. 
He remained up two hours later, ruminat- 
ing on the state of things; when, per- 
ceiving that the night was wearing on, he 
also found a nest and sought his repose. 
Nothing occurred to disturb the occu- 
pants of ‘‘ Castle Meal,” as le Bourdon 
laughingly called his cabin, until the return 
of day. If there were any bears scenting 
around the place, as often occurred at — 
night, their instinct must have apprised 
them that a large re-enforcement was pres- 
ent, and caused them to defer their attack 
to a more favorable opportunity.. The first 
afoot next morning was the bee-hunter 
himself, who arose and left his cabin just 
as the earliest streaks of day were appear- 
ing in the east. Although dwelling in the 
wilderness, the ‘‘ openings ’’ had not the 
character of ordinary forests. The air 
circulates freely beneath their oaks, the 
sun penetrates in a thousand places, and 
grass grows, wild but verdant. There 
was little of the dampness of the virgin 
woods ; and the morning air, though cool, 
as is ever the case, even in midsummer, 
in regions still covered with trees, was 
balmy; and, at that particular spot, it 
came to the senses of le Bourdon loaded 
with the sweets of many a wide glade of 
his favorite white clover. Of course he 
had placed his cabin near those spots 
where the insect he sought most abounded; 
and a fragrant site it proved to be, in 
favorable conditions of the atmosphere. 
Ben had a taste for all the natural ad- 
vantages of his abode, and was standing 
inenjoyment of its placid beauties, when 
some one touched his elbow. Turning, 
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quick as thought, he perceived the Chip- | notwithstanding, of 


pewa at his side. That young Indian 
had approached with the noiseless tread of 
his people, and was now anxious to hold a 
private communication with him. 

‘“‘Pottawattamie got long ear—come 
fudder,’’ said Pigeonswing; ‘‘ go cook- 
house—t’ink we want breakfast. ”’ 

Ben did as he desired; and the two 
were soon side by side at the spring, in 
the outlet of which they made their 
ablutions—the redskin being totally with- 
out paint. When this agreeable office 
was performed, each felt in better condi- 
tion for a conference. 

‘“Hikfoot got belt from Canada 
Fadder,’’ commenced the Chippewa, with 
a sententious allusion to the British pro- 
pensity to keep the savages in pay. 
“< Know he got him—know he keep him.’’ 

« And you, Pigeonswing, by your man- 
ner of talking I had set you down for a 
King’s Injun, too.”’ 

“Talk so—no feel bit so—My heart 
Yankee.”’ 

.* And have you not hada belt of 
wampum sent you, as well as the rest of 
them ? ”’ 

“ Dat true—got him—don’t keep him.’’ 

«What! did you dare to send it 
base? 


* A’n’t fool, dough young. Keep him; 


no keep him. Keep him for Canada 
Fadder; no keep him for Chippewa 
brave.”’ 


** What have you then done with your 
belt ? ”’ ; 

«Bury him where nobody find him dis 
war. No—Waubkenewh no hole in heart 
to let king in.’’ 

Pigeonswing, as this young Indian was 
commonly called in his tribe, in conse- 
quence of the rapidity of his movements 
when employed as a runner, had a much 
more respectable name, and one that he 
had fairly earned in some of the forays of 
his people, but which the commonalty had 
just the same indisposition to use, as the 
French have to call Marshal Soult the 
Duc de Dalmatie. The last may be the 
most honorable title, but it is not that by 
which he is the best known to his country- 
men, Waub-ke-newh was an appellation, 
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which the young 
Chippewa was justly proud ; and he often 
asserted his right to use it, as sternly as 
the old hero of Toulouse asserted his 
right to his duchy, when the Austrians 
wished to style him ‘‘le Marechal Duc 
Soult.” 

‘¢ And you are friendly to the Yankees, 
and an enemy to the red-coats ? ”’ 

- aubkenewh grasped the hand of le 
Bourdon, and squeezed it firmly. Then he 
said, warily ‘\ 

“Take care—EKlkfoot friend of Black- 
bird ; like to look at Canada belt. Got 
medal of king, too. Have Yankee scalp, 
bye’m by. ‘Take care—must speak low, 
when Elkfoot near.’’ 

“‘T begin to understand you, Chippewa : 
you wish me to believe that you are a 
friend to America, and that the Potta- 
wattamie is not. If this be so, why have 
you held the speech that you did last night 
and seemed to be on a warpath against 
my countrymen ? ” 

“Dat good way, eh? Elkfoot den t’ink 
me fis friend—dat very good in war- 
time.’’ 

‘‘ But is it true, or false, that Mackinaw 
is taken by the British ? ”’ 

“Dat too true—gone, and warrior all 
prisoner. Plenty Winnebago, plenty Pot- 
tawamie, plenty Ottawa, plenty redskin, 
dere.”’ 

«* And the Chippewas ?”’ 

‘Some Ojebway, too,’ answered 
Pigeonswing, after a reluctant pause, 
‘“Can’t all go on same path, this war. 
Hatchets, somehow, got two handle—one 
strike Yankee: one strike King George.” 

‘“‘But what is your business here, and 
where are you now going, if you are friend- 
ly to the Americans? I make no secret 
of my feelings—I am for my own people, 
and'l wish proof that you area friend, and 
not an enemy.”’ 

‘¢Too many questions one time,’’ re- 
turned the Chippewa, a little distastefully, 
No good have so long tongue. Ask one 
question, answer him—ask anoder, answer 
him too.”’ 

‘Well, then, what is your business 
here.”’ 

‘¢Go to Chicago, for gen’ral ? ”’ 
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‘*Do you mean that you bear a message {seen things with your own eyes, have 


from some American general to the com- 
mandant at Chicago ?”’ 

* Just so—dat my business. 
him, right off; he, he, he.’’ 

It is so seldom that an Indian laughs 
that the bee-hunter was startled. 

‘‘ Where is the general who has sent 
you on this errand ?”’ he demanded. 

“He at Detroit—got whole army dere 
—warrior plenty as oak in opening.”’ 

All this was news to the bee-hunter, and 
it caused him to muse a moment ere he 
proceeded. 

‘‘What is the name of the American 
general who has sent you on this path ? ”’ 
he then demanded. 

‘* Hell,’ answered the Ojebway, quietly. 

‘Hell! You mean to give his Indian 
title, I suppose, to show that he will prove 
dangerous to the wicked. But how is he 
called in our own tongue ? ”’ 

‘‘Hell—dat he name—good name for 
so’ger, eh?”’ 

‘“‘T believe I understand you, Chip- 
pewa—Hull is the name of the governor 
of the territory, and you must have mis- 
taken the sound—is it not so? ”’ 

‘¢ Hull—Hell—don’t know—just same— 
one good as t’other.”’ 

‘Yes, one will do as well as the other, 
if a body only understands you. So Gov- 
ernor Hull has sent you here? ”’ 

‘“No gubbernor—gen’ral, tell you. Got 
big army—plenty warrior—eat Breesh 
up ! 2) 

‘“ Now, Chippewa, answer me one thing 
to my likin’, or I shall set you down as a 
man with a forked tongue, though you do 
call yourself a friend of the Yankees. If 
you have been sent from Detroit to Chi- 
cago, why are youas far north as this ? 
Why are you here, on the banks of the 
Kalamazoo, when your path ought to lead 
you more toward the St. Joseph’s ?”’ 

‘Been to Mackinaw. Gen’ral say, first 
go to Mackinaw and see wid own eye how 
garrison do—den go to Chicago, and tell 
warrior dere what happens, and how he 
best manage. Understan’ dat, Bourdon?”’ 

‘‘Ay, it all sounds well enough, I will 
acknowledge. You have been to Macki- 
naw to look about you there, and, having 
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started for Chicago to give your knowl- 
edge to the commandant at that place. 
Now, redskin, have you any proof of what 
you say?’”’ 

For some reason that the bee-hunter 
could not yet fathom, the Chippewa was 
particularly anxious either to obtain his 
confidence, or to deceive him. Which he 
was attempting was not yet quite appar- 
ent; but that one or other was upper- 
most in his mind Ben thought was beyond 
dispute. As soon as the question last 
named was put, however, the Indian 
looked cautiously around him, as if to be 
certain there were no spectators. Then 
he carefully opened his tobacco-pouch 
and extricated from the center of the cut 
weed a letter that was rolled into the 
smallest possible compass to admit of this 
mode of concealment, and which was en- 
circled by a thread. The last removed, 
the letter was unrolled, and its superscrip- 
tion exposed. The address was to ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Heald, U.S. Army, commanding 
at Chicago.’? In one corner were the 
words ‘‘on public service, by Pigeons- 


wing.’’ All this was submitted to the 
bee-hunter, who read it with his own 
eyes. 


‘“‘Dat good?’ asked the Chippewa, 
pointedly; ‘dat tell trut’—b’lieve him ?”’ 

Le Bourdon grasped the hand of the 
Indian, and gave it a hearty squeeze. 
Then he said frankly, and like a man who 
no longer entertained any doubts: 

“‘T put faith in all you say, Chippewa. 
That is an officer’s letter, and I now see 
that you are on the right side. You 
play’d so deep a game at first, hows’ever, 
that I didn’t know exactly what to make 
of you. Now as for the Pottawattamie— 
do you set him down as a friend or foe, in 
reality ?”’ 

**Hnemy—take you scalp—take my 
scalp, in a minute—only can’t catch him. 
He got belt from Montreal, and it look 
handsome in his eye.”’ 

‘Which way d’ye think he’s traveling ? 
As I understood you, he and you fell into 
the same path within a mile of this 
vary spot. Was the meeting altogether 
friendly ? ’’ 
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“Yes; friendly—but ask too many 
question—too much squaw—ask one ques- 
tion, den stop for answer.”’ 

“* Very true—I will remember that an 
Indian likes to do one thing at a time. 
Which way, then, do you think he’s 
traveling ? ’’ 

*« Don’t know—on’y guess—guess he on 
path to Blackbird.”’ 

“* And where is Blackbird, and what is 

he about ? ”’ 
_ **Two questions, dat!’ returned the 
Chippewa, smiling, and holding up two of 
his fingers, at the same time, by way of 
rebuke. ‘‘ Blackbird on war-path—when 
warrior on dat path, he take scalp if 
can get him.’’ 

‘But where is his enemy? There are 
no whites in this part of the country, but 
here and there a trader, or : tr PPRErS or 
a bee-hunter, or a voyageur.’ 

“Take his scalp—all scalp good, in 
war-time. An’t partic’lar, down at Mon- 
treal. What you call garrison at Chicago?”’ 

“‘ Blackbird, you then think, may be 
moving upon Chicago. In that case, 
Chippewa, you should outrun this Potta- 
wattamie, and reach the post in time to 
let its men know the danger.”’ 

‘<Start,as soon aseat breakfast. Can’t 
go straight nudder, or Pottawattamie see 
print of moccasin, Must t’row him off 
trail,” 

“Very true; but I’ll engage you’re 
cunning enough to do that twice over, 
should it be necessary.”’ 

Just then Gershom Waring came out 
of the cabin, gaping like a hound, and 
stretching his arms, as if fairly wearied 
with sleep. At the sight of this man the 
Indian made a gesture of caution, saying, 
however, in an undertone: 

“How his heart—Yankee or Breesh— 
love Montreal, eh? Pretty good scalp! 
Love King George, eh? ”’ 

“ T rather think not, but am not certain. 
He is a poor pale-face, however, and it’s of 
no great account how he stands. His 
scalp would hardly be worth the taking, 
whether by English or American.”’ 

“Sell, down at Montreal—better look 
out for Pottawattamie. Don’t like dat 
Injin.”’ 
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“We'll be on our guard against him; 

and there he comes, looking as if his 
| breakfast would be welcome, and as if he 

was already thinking of a start.’’ 

Le Bourdon had been busy with his pots 
during the whole time this discourse was 
going on, and had warmed up a suffi- 
ciency of food to supply the wants of all 
his guests. In a few minutes each was 
busy quietly eating his morning’s meal, 
Gershom having taken his bitters aside, 
and, as he fancied, unobserved. This was 
not so much owing to niggardliness, as to 
a distrust of his having a sufficient sup- 
ply of the liquor that long indulgence had 
made, in a measure, necessary to him, to 
last until he could get back to the bar- 
rels that were still to be found in his 
cabin, down on the shore of the lake. 

During the breakfast little was said, 
conversation forming no material part of 
the entertainment at the meals of any but 
the cultivated. When each had risen, 
however, and by certain preliminary 
arrangements it was obvious that the two 
Indians intended to depart, the Potta- 
wattamie advanced to le Bourdon, and 
thrust out a hand. 

‘¢Thankee ’’—he said, in the brief way 
in which he clipped his English—‘‘ Good 
supper—good sleep—good breakfast. 
Now, go. Thankee—when any friend 
come to Pottawattamie village, good wig- 
wam dere, and no door.”’ 

‘‘T thank you, Elksfoot—and should you 
pass this way ag’in soon, I hope you’ll 
just step into this chienté and help your- 
self if I should happen to be off on a hunt. 
Good luck to you, and a happy sight of 
home.”’ 

The Pottawattamie then turned and 
thrust out a hand to each of the others, 
and met his offered leave-taking with ap- 
parent friendship. The bee-hunter ob- 
served that neither of the Indians said 
anything to the other touching the path 
he was about to travel, but that each 
seemed ready to pursue his own way as if 
entirely independent, and without the ex- 
pectation of having a companion. 

Elksfoot left the spot the first. After 
completing his adieus, the Pottawattamie 
threw his rifle into the hollow of his arm, 
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felt at his belt, as if to settle it into its}on the previous day; a task of no light 


place, made some little disposition of his 
light summer covering, and moved off in a 
southwesterly direction, passing through 
the open glades, and almost equally unob- 
structed groves, aS steady in his move- 
ments as if led by an instinct. 

‘““There he goes, on a bee-line,’’ said le 
Bourdon, as the straight form of the old 
Savage disappeared at length behind a 
thicket of trees. ‘‘On a bee-line for the 
St. Joseph’s River, where he will shortly 
be, among friends and neighbors, I do not 
doubt. What, Chippewa, are you in mo- 
tion, too ? ”’ 

‘‘Must go now,’’ returned Pigeonswing 
in a friendly way. ‘‘ Bye’m by come back 
and eat more honey—bring sweet news, 
hope—no Canada here,’’ placing a finger 
on his heart; ‘“ all Yankee.’’ 

‘‘God be with you, Chippewa—God be 
with you. Weshall have a stirring sum- 
mer of it, and I expect to hear of your 
name in the wars, as of a chief who knows 
no fear.”’ 

Pigeonswing waved his hand, cast a 
glance, half friendly, half contemptuously, 
at Whisky Center, and glided away. The 
two who remained standing near the 
smoldering fire remarked that the di- 
rection taken by the Chippewa was tow- 
ard the lake, and nearly at right angles 
to that taken by the Pottawattamie. 
They also fancied that the movement of 
the former was about half as fast again 
as that of the latter. In less than three 
minutes the young Indian was concealed 
in the ‘‘ openingss,’’ though he had to 
cross a glade of considerable width in or- 
der to reach them. 

The bee-hunter was now alone with the 
only one of his guests who was of the color 
and race to which he himself belonged. 
Of the three, he was the visitor he least 
respected ; but the dues of hospitality are 
usually sacred in a wilderness, and among’ 
savages, so that he could do nothing to 
get rid of him. As Gershom manifested 
no intention to quit the place, le Bourdon 
set about the business of the hour with as 
much method and coolness as if the other 
had not been present. The first thing 
was to bring home the honey discovered 
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labor; the distance it was to be trans- 
ported being so considerable, and the 
quantity so large. But our bee-hunter 
was not without the means of accomplish- 
ing such an object, and he now busied 
himself in getting ready. As Gershom 
volunteered his assistance, together they 
toiled in apparent amity and confidence. 

The Kalamazoo is a crooked stream ; 
and it wound from the spot where le Bour- 
don had built his cabin, to a point within 
a hundred yards of the fallen tree, in 
which the bees had constructed their hive. 
As a matter of course, Ben profited by 
this circumstance to carry his canoe to 
the latter place, with a view to render it 
serviceable in transporting the honey. 
First securing everything in and around 
the chienté, he and Gershom embarked, 
taking with them no less than four pieces 
of fire-arms; one of which was, to use the 
language of the West, a double-barreled 
‘‘shot-gun.’’ Before quitting the place, 
however, the bee-hunter went to a large 
kennel made of logs, and let out a mastiff 
of great power and size. Between this 
dog and himself there existed the best 
possible intelligence ; the master having 
paid many visits to the prisoner since his 
return, feeding and caressing him. Glad, 
indeed, was this fine animal to be released, 
bounding back and forth, and leaping 
about le Bourdon in a way to manifest his 
delight. He had been cared for in his 
kennel, and well cared for, too; but there 
is no substitute for liberty, whether in 
man or beast, individuals or communities. 

When all was ready, le Bourdon and 
Gershom got into the canoe, whither the 
former now called his dog, using the name 
of ‘‘ Hive,’’ an appellation that was doubt- 
less derived from his own pursuit. As 
soon as the mastiff leaped into the canoe, 
Ben shoved off, and the lght craft was 
pushed up the stream by himself and Ger- 
shom without much difficulty, and with 
considerable rapidity. But little drift- 
wood choked the channel; and, after fif- 
teen minutes of moderate labor, the two 
men came near to the point of low, wooded 
land, in which the bee-tree had stood. As 
they drew nigh, certain signs of uneasi- 
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ness in the dog attracted his master’s! 


attention, and he pointed them out to 
Gershom. 

“ There’s game in the wind,” answered 
Whisky Center, who had a good knowl- 
edge of most of the craft of border life, 
notwithstanding his ungovernable pro- 
pensity to drink, and who, by nature, was 
both shrewd and resolute. ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
wonder ’’—a common expression of his 
class—“‘if we found bears prowling about 
that honey !” 

“Such things have happened in my 
time,’’ answered the bee-hunter; ‘and 
twice in my experience I’ve been driven 
from the field, and forced to let the devils 
get my ’arnin’s.”’ 

** That was when you had no comrade, 
stranger,’’ returned Gershom, raising a 
rifle, and carefully examining its flint and 
its priming. ‘It will be a large family 
on ’em that drives us from that tree; for 
my mind is made up to give Doll and 
Blossom a taste of the sweets.” 

If this was said imprudently, as respects 
ownership in the prize, it was said hearti- 
ly, so far as spirit and determination 
were concerned. It proved that Whisky 
Center had points about him which, if not 
absolutely redeeming, served in some 
measure to lessen the disgust, which one 
might otherwise have felt for his character. 
The bee-hunter knew that there was a 
species of hardihood that belonged to bor- 
der men as the fruits of their habits, and, 
apparently, he had all necessary confi- 
dence in Gershom’s disposition to sustain 
him, should there be occasion for a con- 
flict with his old enemies. 

The first measure of the bee-hunter, 
after landing and securing his boat, was 
to quiet Hive, The animal being under 
excellent command, this was soon done; 
the mastiff maintaining the position as- 
signed him in the rear, though evidently 
impatient to be let loose. Had not le 
Bourdon known the precise position of the 
fallen tree, and through that the probable 
position of his enemies, he would have 
placed the mastiff in advance, as a pioneer 
or scout ; but he deemed it necessary, un- 
der the actual circumstances, to hold him 
as a reserve, or a force to be directed 
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whither occasion might require. With this 
arrangement, then, le Bourdonand Whisky 
Center advanced, side by side, each car- 
rying two pieces, from the margin of the 
river toward the open land that com- 
manded a view of the tree. On reaching 
the desired point, a halt was called, in or- 
der to reconnoiter. 

The reader will remember that the bee- 
elm had stood on the edge of a dense 
thicket, or swamp, in which the trees 
srew to a size several times exceeding 
those of the oaks in the openings; and 
le Bourdon had caused it to fall upon the 
Open ground, in order to work at the 
honey with greater ease to himself. Con- 
sequently the fragments lay in full view 
of the spot where the halt was made. 
A little to Gershom’s surprise Ben now 
produced his spy-glass, which he leveled 
with much earnestness toward the tree. 
The bee-hunter, however, well knew his 
business, and was examining into the 
State of the insects whom he had so vio- 
lently invaded the night before. The air 
was filled with them, flying above and 
around the tree; a perfect cloud of the 
little creatures hovering directly over the 
hole, as if to guard its treasure. 

‘“Waal,’’ said Gershom, in his drawling 
way, when le Bourdon had taken a long 
look with the glass, ‘‘I don’t see much 
use in spy-glassin’ in that fashion. Spy- 
glassin’ may do out on the lake, if a 
body had only the tools to do it with; 
but here, in the openin’s, natur’s eyes is 
about as good as them a body buys in 
the stores.”’ 

“Take a look at them bees, and see 
what a fret they’re in,’’ returned Ben, 
handing the glass to his companion. ‘‘ As 
long as I’ve been in the business, I’ve 
never seen a colony in such a _ fever. 
Commonly, a few hours after the bees 
find that their tree is down and their 
plans broken into, they give it up and 
swarm ; looking for a new hive, and set- 
ting about the making more food for the 
next winter; but here are all the bees 
yet, buzzing above the hole, as if they 
meant to hold out for a siege.’ 

‘«“There’s an onaccountable grist on 
’°em ’’—Gershom was never very particu- 
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lar in his figures of speech, usually terming 
anything in quantities a “grist,’’ and 
meaning in the present instance, by ‘‘ on- 
accountable,’ a number not to be counted 
—“an onaccountable grist on ’em, I can 
tell you, and if you mean to charge upon 
sich enemies, you must look out for some- 
body besides Whisky Center for your 
vanguard. What in natur’ has got into 
the critters! They can’t expect to set 
that tree on its legs ag’in !”’ 

* Do you see a flight of them just in the 
edge of the forest—here, more to the 
southward ? ’? demanded le Bourdon. 

‘Sure enough! There is a lot on ’em 
there, too, and they seem to be comin’ and 
goin’ to the tree, like folks’’—Gershom 
would put his noun of multitude into 
the plural, Nova-Anglice—‘‘ comin’ and 
goin’ like folks carryin’ water to a fire. 
A body would think, by the stir among 
’em, them critters’ barrel was empty ! ”’ 

‘‘The bears are there,’’ coolly returned 
the bee-hunter. ‘‘I’ve seen such move- 
ments before, and know how to account 
for them. The bears are in the thicket, 
but don’t like to come out in the face of 
such a colony. Ihave heard of bears be- 
ing chased miles by bees, when their anger 
was up!”’ 

‘Mortality ! They have a good deal of 
dander (dandruff) for sich little vipers ! 
But what are we to do, Bourdon? for Doll 
and Blosson must taste that honey! 
Half’s mine, you know, and I don’t like to 
give it up.” 

The bee-hunter smiled at the coolness 
with which Gershom assigned to himself 
so large a portion of his property ; though 
he did not think it worth his while, just 
then, to ‘‘demur to his declaration,”’ as 
the lawyers might have it. There was a 
sort of border rule which gave all present 
equal shares in any forest captures; just 
as vessels in sight come in for prize-money 
taken in time of war by public cruisers. 
At any rate, the honey of a single tree 
was not of sufficient value to induce a 
serious quarrel about it. If there should 
be any extra trouble or danger in securing 
the present prize, every craft in view 
might, fairly enough, come in for its share. 

** Doll shall not be forgotten, if we can 
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only house our honey,’’ answered the bee- 
hunter; ‘‘nor Blossom, neither. I’ve a 
fancy, already, for that blossom of the 
wilderness, and I shall do all I can to 
make myself agreeable to her. A man 
cannot approach a maiden with anything 
sweeter than honey.”’ 

‘“‘Some gals like sugar’d words better ; 
but let me tell you one thing, stranger—” 

‘You have eaten bread and salt with 
me, Whisky, and both are scarce articles 
in a wilderness; and you’ve slept under 
my roof ; is it not almost time to call me 
something else than stranger ? ”’ 

‘Well, Bourdon, if you prefer that 
name; though stranger is a name | like, 
it has such an up and off sound to it. 
When a mancalls all he sees strangers, 
it’s a sign he don’t let the grass grow in 
the road for want of movin’; and a 
movin’ man for me, any day, before your 
stationaries. J was born on the sea-shore, 
in the Bay State; and here I am, up 
among the fresh-water lakes, as much 
nat’ralized as any muskelunge that was 
ever cotch’d in Huron, or about Mack- 
inaw. If I can believe my eyes, Bourdon, 
there is the muzzle of a bear to be seen, 
jist under that heavy hemlock—here, 
where the bees seem thickest ! ”’ 

‘*No doubt in the world,’’ answered le 
Bourdon, coolly, though he had taken the 
precaution to look to the priming of each 
of his pieces, as if he expected there would 
soon be occasion to use them. ‘* But 
what was that you were about to say 
concernin’ Blossom? It would not be 
civil to the young woman to overlook her, 
on account of a bear or two.” 

‘You take it easy, stranger—Bourdon, 
I should say—you take it easy! What I 
was about to say was this: that the whull 
lake country, and that’s a wide stretch to 
foot it over, I know ; but, big as it is, the 
whull lake country don’t contain Blossom’s 
equal. I’m her brother, and perhaps 
ought to’ be a little modest in sich mat- 
ters; but I a’n’t a bit, and let out jist 
what I think. Blossom’s a di’mond, if 
there be di’monds on ’arth.”’ 

«¢ And yonder is a bear, if there be bears 
on earth!’’ exclaimed le Bourdon, who 
was not a little amused with Gershom’s 
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account of his family, but who.saw that! both fired at the same instant. Each ball 


the moment was now arrived when it 
would be necessary to substitute deeds for 
words. ‘“ There they come, in a drove, 
and they seem in earnest.”’ 

This was true enough. No less than 
eight bears, half of which, however, were 
quite young, came tumbling over the logs, 
and bounding up toward the fallen tree, 
as if charging the citadel of the bees by 
preconcert. Their appearance was the 
signal for a general rally of the insects, 
and by the time the foremost of the clumsy 
animals had reached the tree, the air above 
and around him was absolutely darkened 
by the cloud of bees that was collected to 
defend their treasures. Bruin trusted too 
much to the thickness of his hide and to 
the defenses with which he was provided 
by nature, besides being too much incited 
by the love of honey, to regard the little 
heroes, but thrust his nose in at the hole, 
doubtless hoping to plunge it at once into 
the midst of a mass of the sweets. A 
growl, a start backward, and a flourishing 
of the forepaws, with sundry bites in the 
air, at once announced that he had met 
with greater resistance than he had antic- 
ipated. In a minute, all the bears were on 
their hind-legs, beating the air with their 
fore paws, and nipping right and left with 
their jaws, in vigorous combat with their 
almost invisible foes. Instinct supplied 
the place of science, and spite of the hides 
and the long hair that covered them, the 
bees found the means of darting their 
stings into unprotected places, until the 
quadrupeds were fairly driven to rolling 
about on the grass in order to crush their 
assailants. 

This last process had some effect, a 
great many bees being destroyed by the 
energetic rollings and tumblings of the 
bears; but, as in the tide of battle, the 
places of those who fell were immediately 
supplied by fresh assailants, until numbers 


seemed likely to prevail over power, if not, 


over discipline. At this critical instant, 
when the bears seemed fatigued with their 
nearly frantic saltations, and violent blows 
upon nothing, le Bourdon deemed it wise 
to bring his forces into the combat. Ger- 
shom having been apprised of the plan, 


took effect; one killing the largest of all the 
bears, dead on the spot, while the other 
inflicted a grievous wound on a second. 
This success was immediately followed by 
a second discharge, wounding two more 
of the enemy, while Ben held the second 
barrel of his ‘‘shot-gun’’ in reserve. 
While the hurt annimals were hobbling 
off, the men reloaded their pieces; and by 
the time the last were ready to advance 
on the enemy, the ground was cleared of 
bears and bees alike, only two of the 
former remaining, of which one was al- 
ready dead and the other dying. <As for 
the bees, they followed their retreating 
enemies in a body, making a mistake that 
sometimes happens to still more intelligent 
beings; that of attributing to themselves, 
and their own prowess, a success that had 
been gained by others. 

The bee-hunter and his friend now set 
themselves at work to provide a reception 
for the insects, the return of which might 
shortly be expected: The former lighted 
a fire, being always provided with the 
means, while Gershom brought dry wood. 
In less than five minutes a bright blaze 
was gleaming upward; and when the 
bees returned, as most of them soon did, 
they found this new enemy intrenched, as 
it might be, behind walls of flame. Thou- 
sands of the little creatures perished by 
means of this new invention of man, and 
the rest soon after were led away by their 
chiefs to seek some new deposit for the 
fruits of their industry. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“The sad butterfly, 
Waving his lacker’d wings, darts quickly on, 
And, by his free flight, counsels us to speed 
For better lodgings, and a scene more sweet, 
Than these dear borders offer us to-night.”’ 
—SIMMS. 


Ir was noon before Ben and Gershom 
dared to commence the process of cutting 
and splitting the tree in order to obtain 
the honey. Until then, the bees lingered 
around their fallen hive, and it would have 
been dangerous to venture beyond the 
smoke and heat, in order to accomplish 
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the task. It is true, le Bourdon possessed | “but mine is too weak to stay any 


several secrets, of more or less virtue, to 
drive off the bees when disposed to as- 
sault him, but no one that was as certain 
as a good fire, backed by a dense column 
of vapor. Various plants are thought to 
be so offensive to the insects, that they 
avoid even their odor; and the bee-hunter 
had faith in one or two of them; but none 
of the right sort happened now to be near, 
and he was obliged to trust, first toa 
powerful heat, and next to the vapor of 
damp wood. 

As there were axes, and wedges, and a 
beetle in the canoe, and Gershom was as 
expert with those implements as a master 
of fencing is with his foil, to say nothing 
of the skill of le Bourdon, the tree was 
soon laid open, and its ample stores of 
sweets exposed. In the course of the after- 
noon the honey was deposited in kegs, the 
kegs were transferred to the canoe, and 
the whole deposited in the chiente. The 
day had been one of toil, and when our two 
bordermen sat down near the spring, to 
take their evening meal, each felt glad 
that his work was done. 

‘*T believe this must be the last hive I 
line, this summer,’’ said le Bourdon, while 
eating his supper. ‘‘ My luck has been 
good so far, but in troublesome times one 
had better not be toofar from home. Lam 
surprised, Waring, that you have vent- 
ured so far from your family, while the 
tidings are so gloomy.”’ 

““That’s partly because you don’t know 
me, and partly because you don’t know 
Dolly. As for leaving hum, with any- 
body to kear for it, I should like to know 
who is more to the purpose than Dolly 
Waring? I haven’t no idee that even 
bees would dare get upon her! If they 
did, they’d soon get the worst on’t. Her 
tongue is all-powerful, to say nawthin’ 
of her arm; and if the so’gers can only 
handle their muskets as she can handle 
a broom, there is no need of new regi- 
ments to carry on this war.”’ 

Now, nothing could be more false than 
this character ; but a drunkard has little 
regard to what he says. 

“Tam glad your garrison is so strong,”’ 
answered the bee-hunter, thoughtfully ; 


longer, out here in the openings. Whisky 
Center, I intend to break up, and to re- 
turn to the settlements before the red- 
skins break loose in earnest. If you will 
stay, and lend me a hand to embark the 
honey and stores, and help to carry the 
canoe down the river, you shall be well 
paid for your trouble.”’ 

‘Waal, I’d about as lief do that, as do 
anything else. Good jobs is scarce, out 
here in the wilderness, and when a body 
lights on one, he ought to profit by it. I 
come up here thinkin’ to meet you, for I 
heer’n tell from a voyager that you was 
a-beeing it, out in the openin’s, and there’s 
nawthin’ in natur’ that Dolly takes to 
with a greater relish than good wild 
honey. ‘Try whisky,’ Pve told her a 
thousand times, ‘and you’ll soon get to 
like that better than all the rest of crea- 
tion; ? but not a drop could I ever get her or 
Blossom to swallow. It’s true, that leaves 
so much the more for me; but I’m a com- 
panionable crittur’ and don’t think I’ve 
drunk as much as I want, unless I take it 
society like. That’s one reason I’ve taken 
so mightily to you, Bourdon; you’re not 
much at the pull, but you a’n’t downright 
afeard of a jug, neither.”’ 

The bee-hunter was glad to hear that 
all the family had not this man’s vice, 
for he now plainly foresaw that the ac- 
cidents of his position must bring him and 
these strangers much in contact, for 
some weeks, at least. Le Bourdon, 
though not absolutely ‘‘ afraid of a jug,”’ 
as Whisky Center had expressed it, was 
decidedly a temperate man, drinking but 
seldom, and never to excess. He too 
well knew the hazards by which he was 
surrounded, to indulge in this way, even 
had he the taste for it; but he had no 
taste that way, one small jug of brandy 
forming his supply for a whole season. 
In these days of exaggeration in all things 
exaggeration in politics, in religion, in 
temperance, in virtue, and even in educa- 
tion, by putting ‘‘new wine into old bot- 
tles,’’ that one little jug might have 
sufficed to give him a bad name; but five- 
and-thirty years ago men had more real 
independence than they now _ possess, 
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and were not as much afraid of that cro- 
quemitaine, public opinion, as they are 
to-day. To be sure, it was little to le 
Bourdon’s taste to make a companion of 
such a person as Whisky Center; but 
there was no choice. “fhe man was an 
utter stranger to him; and the only 
means he possessed of making sure that 
he did not carry off the property that lay 
so much at his mercy, was by keeping 
near him. With Many men, the bee-lunt- 
er would have been uneasy at being com- 
pelled to remain alone with them in the 
woods; for cases in which one had mur- 
dered another, in order to get possession 
of the goods, in these remote regions, 
were talked of among the other rumors of 
the borders; but Gershom had that in his 
air and manner that rendered Ben confi- 
dent his delinquencies, at the most, would 
scarcely reach bloodshed. Pilfer he might, 
but bloodshed was a crime which he did 
_ not appear at all likely to commit. 

After supping in company, our two ad- 
venturers secured everything; and, re- 
tiring to the chienté, they went to sleep. 
No material disturbance occurred, but 
the night passed in tranquillity ; the bee- 
hunter merely experiencing some slight 
interruption to his slumbers, from the un- 
usual circumstance of having a companion. 
One as long accustomed to be alone as 
himself, would naturally submit to some 
such sensation, our habits getting so com- 
pletely the mastery, as often to supplant 
even nature. 

The following morning the bee-hunter 
commenced his preparations for a change 
of residence. Had he not been discovered, 
it is probable that the news received from 
the Chippewa would not have induced him 
to abandon his present position, so early 
in the season; but he thought the risk of 
remaining was too great, under all the 
circumstances. The Pottawattamie, in 
particular, was a subject of great dis- 
trust to him, and he believed it highly 
possible some of that old chief’s tribe 
might be after his scalp ere many suns 
had risen. Gershom acquiesced in these 
opinions, and, as soon as his brain was 
less under the influence of liquor than was 
common with him, he appeared to be quite 
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happy in having it in his power to form a 
Species of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with a man of his own color and origin. 
Great harmony now prevailed between 
the two, Gershom improving vastly in all 
the better qualities, the instant his intel- 
lect and feelings got to be a little re- 
leased from the thraldom of the jug. His 
own immediate store of whisky was quite 
exhausted, and le Bourdon kept the place 
in which his own small stock of brandy 
was secured, a profound secret. These 
slimmerings of returning intellect, and of 
reviving principles, are by no means unu- 
sual with a sot, thus proving that “so 
long as there is life, there is hope,’’ for 
the moral, as well as for the physical 
being. What was a little remarkable, 
Gershom grew less vulgar, even in his 
dialect, as he grew more sober, showing 
that in all respects he was becoming’ a 
greatly improved person. 

The men were several hours in loading 
the canoe, not only all the stores and am- 
munition, but all the honey being  trans- 
ferred to it. The bee-hunter had managed 
to conceal his jug of brandy, reduced by 
this time to little more than a quart, 
within an empty powder-keg, into which 
he had crammed a beaver-skin or two, 
that he had taken, as it might be in- 
cidentally, in the course of his rambles. 
At length everything was removed and 
stowed in its proper place, on board the 
capacious canoe, and Gershom expected 
an announcement on the part of Ben, of 
his readiness to embark. But there still 
remained one duty to perform. The bee- 
hunter had killed a buck only the day be- 
fore the opening of our narrative, and 
Shouldering a quarter, he had left the re- 
mainder of the animal suspended from 
the branches of a tree, near the place 
where it had been shot and cleaned. <As 
venison might be needed before they could 
reach the mouth of the river, Ben deemed 
it advisable that he and Gershom should 
go and bring in the remainder of the car- 
cass. The men started on this undertak- 
ing accordingly, leaving the canoe about 
two in afternoon. 

The distance between the spot where 
the deer had been killed and the chiente 
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was about three miles; which was the rea- 
son why the bee-hunter had not brought 
home the entire animal the day he killed 
it; the American woodsman often carry- 
ing his game great distances in preference 
to leaving it any length of time in the for- 
est. In the latter case there is always 
danger from beasts of prey, which are 
drawn from afar by the scent of blood. 
Le Bourdon thought it possible they might 
now encounter wolves ; though he had left 
the carcass of the deer so suspended as to 
place it beyond the reach of most of the 
animals of the wilderness. Hach of the 
men, however, carried a rifle; and Hive 
was allowed to accompany them, by an 
act of grace on the part of his master. 

For the first half-hour, nothing occurred 
out of the usual course of events. The 
bee-hunter had been conversing freely with 
his companion, who, he rejoiced to find, 
manifested far more common sense, not to 
say good sense, than he had previously 
shown; and from whom he was deriving 
information touching the number of ves- 
sels, and the other movements on the 
lakes, that he fancied might be of use to 
himself when he started for Detroit. 
While thus engaged, and when distant 
only a hundred rods from the place where 
he had left the venison, le Bourdon was 
suddenly struck with the movements of 
the dog. Instead of doubling on his own 
tracks, and scenting right and left, as was 
the animal’s wont, he was now advancing 
cautiously with his head low, seemingly 
feeling his way with his nose, as if there 
was a Strong taint in the wind. 

‘‘Sartain as my name is Gershom,”’ ex- 
claimed Waring, just after he and Ben 
had come toa halt, in order to look around 
them—‘‘ yonder is an Injin! ‘The crittur’ 
is seated at the foot of a large oak—here- 
away, more to the right of the dog, and 
Hive has struck his scent. The fellow is 
asleep, with his rifle across his lap, and 
can’t have much dread of wolves or 
bears ! ’’ 

‘‘] see him,’’ answered le Bourdon, 
‘‘and am as much surprised as grieved to 
find him there. It is a little remarkable 
that 1 should have so’/many visitors, just 
at this time, on my hunting-ground, when 
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i never had any at all before yesterday. 
It gives a body an uncomfortable feeling, 
Waring, to live so much in a crowd! 
Well, well—I’m about to move, and it 
will matter little twenty-four hours 
hence ? ”’ 

“The chap’s a Winnebago by his paint,” 
added Gershom—‘‘ but let’s go up and 
give him a call.”’ 

The bee-hunter assented to this propos- 
al, remarking as they moved forward that 
he did not think the stranger of the tribe 
just named; though he admitted that the 
use of paint was so general and loose 
among these warriors, as to render it dif- 
ficult to decide. 

“The crittur’ sleeps soundly!’ ex- 
claimed Gershom, stopping within ten 
yards of the Indian, to take another look 
at him. 

‘¢He’ll never awake; ’’ put in the bee- 
hunter, solemnly—‘‘the man is dead. 
See ; there is blood on the side of his head, 
and a rifle-bullet has left its hole there.’’ 

Even while speaking, the bee-hunter 
advanced, and raising a sort of shawl, 
that once had been used as an ornament,. 
and which had last been thrown carelessly 
over the head of its late owner, he ex- 
posed the well-known features of Elksfoot, 
the Pottawattamie, who had left them lit- 
tle more than twenty-four hours before! 
The warrior had been shot by a rifle-bullet 
directly through the temple, and had been 
scalped. The powder had been taken from 
his horn and the bullets from his pouch ; 
but, beyond this, he had not been plun- 
dered. The body was carefully placed 
against a tree in a sitting attitude, the 
rifle was laid across its legs, and there it 
had been left,'in the center of the open- 
ings, to become food for beasts of prey, 
and to have its bones bleached by the 
snows and the rains ! 

The bee-hunter shuddered, as he gazed 
at this fearful memorial of the violence, 
against which even a wilderness could 
afford no sufficient protection. That 
Pigeonswing had slain his late fellow- 
guest, le Bourdon had no doubt, and he 
sickened at the thought. Although he 
had himself dreaded a good deal from the 
hostility of the Pottawattamie, he could 
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have wished this deed undone. That there | 


was a jealous distrust of each other be- 
tween the two Indians had been sufficiently 
apparent; but the bee-hunter could not 
have imagined that it would so soon lead 
to results as terrible as these ! 


After examining the body, and noting 


the state of things around it, the men pro- 
ceeded, deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity, not only of their speedy removal, but 
of their standing by each other in that re- 
mote region, now that violence had so 
clearly broken out among the tribes. The 
bee-hunter had taken a strong liking to 
the Chippewa, and he regretted so much 
the more to think that he had done this 
deed. It was true that such a state of 
things might exist as to justify an Indian 
warrior, agreeably to his own notions, in 
taking the life of any one of a hostile tribe ; 
but le Bourdon wished it had been other- 
wise. Aman of gentle and peaceable dis- 
position himself, though of a profoundly en- 
thusiastic temperament in his own pecul- 
lar way, he had ever avoided those scenes 
of disorder and bloodshed, which are of so 
frequent occurrence in the forest and on 
the prairies; and this was actually the 
first instance in which he had ever beheld 
a human body that had fallen by human 
hands. Gershom had seen more of the 
peculiar life of the frontiers than his com- 
panion, in consequence of having lived so 
closely in contact with the ‘‘fire-water,”’ 
but even he was greatly shocked with the 
suddeness and nature of the Pottawat- 
tamie’s end. 

No attempt was made to bury the re- 
mains of Elksfoot, inasmuch as our ad- 
venturers had no tools fit for such a pur- 
pose, and any merely superficial interment 
would have been a sort of invitation to 
the wolves to dig the body up again. 

“Let him lean ag’in the tree,’’ said 
Waring, as they moved on toward the 
spot where the carcass of the deer was 
left, “‘and Pll engage nothin’ touches 
him. There’s that about the face of man, 
Bourdon, that skears the beasts; and ifa 
body can only muster courage to stare 
them full in the eye, one single human 
can drive before him a whull pack of 
wolves.”’ 
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‘“T’ve heard as much,” returned the 
bee-hunter, ‘‘ but should not like to be the 
‘human’ to try the experiment. That 
the face of man may have terrors for a 
beast, | think likely; but hunger would 
prove more than a match for such fear. 
Yonder is our venison, Waring, safe 
where I left it.’ 

The carcass of the deer was divided, 
and each man shouldering his burden, the 
two returned to the river, taking care to 
avoid the path that led by the body of the 
dead Indian. As both labored with much 
earnestness, every thing was soon ready, 
and the canoe speedily left the shore. The 
Kalamazoo is not in general a swift and 
turbulent stream, though it has a suffi. 
cient current to carry away its waters 
without any appearance of sluggishness. 
Of course, this character is not uniform, 
reaches occurring in which the placid 
water is barely seen to move; and others, 
again, are found, in which something like 
rapids, and even falls, appear. But, on 
the whole, and more especially in the part 
of the stream where it was, the canoe had 
little to disturb it, as it glided easily 
down, impelled by a light stroke of the 
paddle. 

The bee-hunter did not abandon his sta- 
tion without regret. He had chosen a 
most agreeable site for his chienté, con- 
sulting air, shade, water, verdure, and 
groves, as well as the chances of obtain- 
ing honey. In his regular pursuit he had 
been unusually fortunate; and the little 
pile of kegs in the center of his canoe was 
certainly a grateful sight to hiseyes. The 
honey gathered this season, moreover, 
had proved to be of an unusually delicious 
flavor, affording the promise of high prices 
and ready sales. Still, the bee-hunter left 
the place with profound regret. Heloved 
his calling ; he loved solitude to a morbid 
degree, perhaps; and he loved the gentle 
excitement that naturally attended his 
‘‘bee-lining,’’ his discoveries, and his 
gains. Of all the pursuits that are more 
or less dependent on the chances of the 
hunt and the field, that of the bee-hunter 
is of the most quiet and placid enjoy- 
ment. 

He has the stirring motives of uncer- 
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tainty and doubt, without the disturbing 
qualities of bustle and fatigue; and while 
his exercise is sufficient for health, and for 
the pleasures of the open air, it is seldom 
of a nature to weary or unnerve. Then 
the study of the little animal that is to be 
watched, and if the reader will, plun- 
dered, is not without a charm for those 
who delight in looking into the wonderful 
arcana of nature. Sogreat was the inter- 
est that le Bourdon sometimes felt in his 
little companions, that, on three several 
occasions that very summer, he had 
spared hives after having found them, be- 
cause he had ascertained that they were 
composed of young bees, and had not yet 
got sufficiently colonized, to render a new 
Swarming more than a passing accident. 
With all this kindness of feeling toward 
his victims, Boden had nothing of the 
transcendental folly that usually accom- 
panies the sentimentalism of the exag- 
gerated, but his feelings and impulses 
were simple and direct, though so often 
gentle and humane. He knew that the 
bee, like all the other inferior animals of 
creation, was placed at the disposition of 
man, and did not scruple to profit by the 
power thus beneficently bestowed, though 
he exercised it gently, and with a proper 
discrimination between its use and its 
abuse. 

Neither of the men toiled much, as the 
canoe floated down the stream. Very 
slight impulses served to give their buoy- 
ant craft a reasonably swift motion, and 
the current itself was a material assist- 
ant. These circumstances gave an op- 
portunity for conversation, as the canoe 
glided onward. 

* A’ter all,’? suddenly exclaimed War- 
ing, who had been examining the pile of 
kegs for some time in silence—“ a’ter all, 
Bourdon, your trade is an oncommon 
one! A most extr’or’nary and oncommon 
callin’ !’’ 

‘‘More so, think you, Gershom, than 
swallowing whisky, morning, noon, and 
night? ’’ answered the bee-hunter with a 
quiet smile. 

“Ay, but that’s not a regular callin’ ; 
only a likin’! Now a man may have a 
likin’ to a hundred things in which he 
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don’t deal. I set nothing down as a busi- 
ness, which a man don’t live by.”’ | 

“Perhaps you’re right, Waring. Mor 
die by whisky than live by whisky.’ 

Whisky Center seemed struck with this 
remark, which was introduced so aptly, 
and was uttered so quietly. He gazed 
earnestly at his companion for near a 
minute, ere he attempted to resume the 
discourse. 

‘‘Blossom has often said as much as 
this,’’ he then slowly rejoined ; “ and ev. 
Dolly has prophesized the same.’’ 

The bee-hunter observed that an im- 
pression had been made, and he thought 
it wisest to let the reproof already ac 
ministered produce its effect, without en- 
deavoring to add to its power. Waring 
sat with his chin on his breast, in deep 
thought, while his companion, for the first 
time since they had met, examined: th> 
features and aspect of the man. At first 
sight, Whisky Center certainly offered 
little that was inviting; buta closer study 
of his countenance shames that he ttsd 
the remains of a singularly handsom 
man. Vulgar as were his forms of speech, 
coarse and forbidding as his face had b. 
come, through the indulgence which w. 
his bane, there were still traces of tis 
truth. His complexion had once been fair 
almost to effeminacy, his cheeks ruddy 
with health, and his blue eye bright and, 
full of hope. His hair was light; and all 
these peculiarities strongly denoted his 
Saxon origin. It was not so much Anglo- 
Saxon as Americo-Saxon, that was to be 
seen in the physical outlines and hues ff _ 
this nearly self-destroyed being. The 
heaviness of feature, the ponderousness of 
limb and movement, had all disappeared 
from his race, most probably under the 
influence of climate, and his nose was 
prominent and graceful in outline, while 
his mouth and chin might have passed for 
having been under the chisel of some dis- 
tinguished sculptor. It was, in truth, 
painful to examine that face, steeped as it 
was in liquor, and fast losing the impress 
left by nature. As yet, the body retained 
most of its power, the enemy having in- 
sidiously entered the citadel, rather than 
having actually subdued it. The bee- 
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hunter sighed as he gazed at his moody 
companion, and wondered whether Blos- 
¥*som had aught of this marvelous come- 
liness of countenance, without its revolting 
~ accompaniments. 

All that afternoon, and the whole of the 
night that succeeded, did the canoe float 
downward with the current. Occasionaily 

some slight obstacle to its progress would 
present itself; but, on the whole, its ad- 
“vance was steady and certain. As the 
“iver necessarily followed the formation of 
the land, it was tortuous and irregular in 
- its course, though its general direction 
was toward the northwest, or west a little 
--northerly. The river bottoms being much 
«more heavily “‘ timbered ’’—to use a woods- 
man’s term—than the higher grounds, 
there was little of the park-like “ open- 
ings” on itsimmediate banks, though dis- 
x tant glimpses were had of many a glade 
¥» and of many a charming grove. 
‘ As the canoe moved toward its point of 
destination, the conversation did not lag 
>etween the bee-hunter and his companion. 
o’ Kach gave the other a sort of history of 
++ his life; for, now that the jug was ex- 
~sthausted, Gershom could talk not only 
2yationally, but with clearness and force. 
“Vulgar he was, and, as such, uninviting 
- ‘and often repulsive; still his early educa- 
~ Stion partook of that peculiarity of New 
®&~England which, if it do not make her 
children absolutely all they are apt to be- 
lieve themselves to be, seldom leaves 
them in the darkness of a besotted igno- 
rance. As usually happens with this par- 


*° ticular race, Gershom had acquired a 


good deal for a man of his class of life ; 
and this information, added to native 
shrewdness, enabled him to maintain his 
place in the dialogue with a certain degree 
of credit. He had a very lively perception 
—fancied or real—of all the advantages 
of being born in the land of the Puritans, 
deeming everything that came of the 
great ‘‘ Blarney Stone ’”’ superior to every- 
thing else of the same nature elsewhere ; 
and, while much disposed to sneer and rail 
at all other parts of the country, just as 
much indisposed to “ take,’’? as disposed 
to ‘‘ give.’’ Ben Boden soon detected 
this weakness in his companion’s charac- 
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ter, a weakness so very general as scarce 
to need being pointed out to any observant 
man, and which is almost inseparable from 
half-way intelligence and provincial self- 
admiration ; and Ben was rather inclined 
to play on it, whenever Gershom laid him- 
self a little more open than common, on the 
subject. On the whole, however, the com- 
munications were amicable; and the dan- 
gers of the wilderness rendering the par- 
ties allies, they went their way with an 
increasing confidence in each other’s sup- 
port. Gershom, now that he was thor- 
oughly sober, could impart much to Ben 
that was useful; while Ben knew a great 
deal that even his companion, coming as 
he did from the chosen people, was not 
sorry to learn. As has been already in- 
timated, each communicated to the other, 
in the course of this long journey on the 
river, an outline of his past life. 

The history of Gershom Waring was 
one of every-day occurrence. He was 
born of a family in humble circumstances 
in Massachusetts, a community in which, 
however, none are so very humble as to 
be beneath the paternal watchfulness of 
the State. The common schools had done 
their duty by him ; while, according to his 
account of the matter, his only sister had 
fallen into the hands of a female relative, 
who was enabled to impart an instruction 
slightly superior to that which is to be had 
from the servants of the public. After a 
time, the death of this relative, and the 
marriage of Gershom, brought the bro- 
ther and sister together again, the last 
still quite young. From this period 
the migratory life of the family com- 
menced. Previously to the establishment 
of manufactories within her limits, New 
England systematically gave forth her 
increase to the States west and south of 
her own territories. A portion of this in- 
crease still migrates, and will probably 
long continue so to do; but the tide of 
young women, which once flowed so 
steadily from that region, would now 
seem to have turned and is setting back 
in a flood of ‘‘ factory girls.’’ But the 
Waring’ lived at too early a day to feel the 
influence of such a pass of civilization, and 
went west, almost as a matter of course. 
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With the commencement of his migratory | deranged by the impending hostilities. 


life, Gershom began to “‘ dissipate,”’ as it 
has got to be matter of convention to term 
‘drinking.”? Fortunately, Mrs. Waring 
had no children, thus lessening, in a meas- 
ure, the privations to which those unlucky 
females were obliged to submit. When 
Gershom left his birthplace he had a sum 
of money exceeding a thousand dollars in 
amount, the united means of himself and 
sister; but, by the time he had reached 
Detroit, it was reduced to less than a 
hundred. Several years, however, had 
been consumed by the way, the habits 
growing worse and the money vanishing, 
as the family went further and further 
towards the skirts of society. At length 
Gershom attached himself to a sutler, who 
was going up to Michillimackinac, with a 
party of troops; and finally he left that 
place to proceed, ina canoe of his own, to 
the head of Lake Michigan, where was a 
post on the present site of Chicago, which 
was then known as Fort Dearborn. 

In quitting Mackinac for Chicago, War- 
ing had no very settled plan. His habits 
had completely put him out of favor at the 
former place; and a certain restlessness 
urged him to penetrate still farther into 
the wilderness. In all his migrations and 
wanderings the two devoted females fol- 
lowed his fortunes; the one because she 
was his wife, the other because she was 
his sister. When the canoe reached the 
mouth of the Kalamazoo, a gale of wind 
drove it into the river; and finding a de- 
serted cabin, ready built, to receive him, 
Gershom landed, and had been busy with 
the rifle for the last fortnight, the time he 
had been on shore. Hearing from some 
voyagers who had gone down the lake, 
that a bee-hunter was up the river, he had 
followed the stream in its windings until 
he fell in with le Bourdon. 

Such is an outline of the account which 
Whisky Center gave of himself. It is 
true, he said very little of his propensity 
to drink, but this his companion was en- 
abled to conjecture from the context of 
his narrative, as wellas from what he had 
seen. It was very evident to the bee- 
hunter, that the plans of both parties for 
the summer were about to be seriously 


and that some decided movement might 
be rendered necessary, even for the pro- 
tection of their lives. This much he com- 
municated to Gershom, who heard his 
opinions with interest, and a concern on 
behalf of his wife and sister that at least 
did some credit to hisheart. For the first 
time in many months, indeed, Gershom 
was now perfectly sober, a circumstance 
that was solely owing to his having had 
no access to liquor for eight-and-forty 
hours. With the return of a clear head, 
came juster notions of the dangers and 
difficulties in which he had involved the 
two self-devoted women who had accom- 
panied him so far, and who really seemed 
ready to follow him in making the circuit 
of the earth. 

‘‘Tt’s troublesome times,’’ exclaimed 
Whisky Center, when his companion had 
just ended one of his strong and lucid 
statements of the embarrassments that 
might environ them, ere they could get 
back to the settled portions of country— 
‘‘it’s troublesome times, truly! TIsee all 
you would say, Bourdon, and wonder I 
ever got my foot so deep into it, without 
thinkin’ of all, beforehand! The best on 
us will make mistakes, hows’ever, and I 
suppose I’ve been called on to make mine, 
as well as another.”’ 

“My trade speaks for itself,” returned 
the bee-hunter, ‘‘and any man can see 
why one who looks for bees must come 
where they’ re to be found; but, I will 
own, Gershom, that your speculation lies 
a little beyond my understanding. Now 
you tell me you have two full barrels of 
whisky—”’ 

‘¢Had, Bourdon—had—one of them is 
pretty nearly half used, I am afeard.”’ 

‘Well, had, until you began to be your 
own customer. But here you are, squat- 
ted at the mouth of the Kalamazoo, with 
a barrel anda half of liquor, and nobody 
but yourself to drink it! Where the profits . 
are to come from, exceeds Pennsylvany 
calculations ; perhaps a Yankee can tell.’’ 

“You forget the Injins. I met a man 
at Mackinaw, who only took out in his 
canoe one barrel, and he brought in skins 
enough to set up a grocery, at Detroit. 
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But I was on the trail of the soldiers, and 
meant to make a business on’t at Fort 
Dearborn. What between the soldiers 
and the redskins,a man might sell gal- 
lons a day, and at fair prices.”’ 

“‘It’s a sorry business at the best, 
Whisky ; and now you’re fairly sober, if 
you'll take my advice you’ll remain so. 
Why not make up your mind, like a man, 
and vow you’ll never touch another 
drop.’’ 

** Maybe I will, when those two barrels 
is emptied—lI’ve often thought of doin’ 
some sich matter; and, ag’in and ag’in, 
has Dolly and Blossom advised me to fall 
into the plan; but it’s hard to give up old 
habits, all at once. If I could only taper 
off on a pint a day, for a year or so, I 
think I might come round intime. I know 
as well as youdo, Bourdon, that sobriety 
is a good thing and dissipation a bad 
thing; but it’s hard to give up, all at 
once.”’ 

Lest the instructed reader should wonder 
at a man’s using the term ‘‘ dissipation ”’ 
in a wilderness, it may be well to explain 
that, in common American parlance, ‘‘ dis- 
sipation’’ has got to mean ‘‘drunkenness.”’ 
Perhaps half of the whole country, if told 
that a man or a woman might be exceed- 
ingly dissipated and never swallow any- 
thing stronger than water, would stoutly 
deny the justice of applying the word to 
such a person. ‘This perversion of the 
meaning of a very common term has 
probably arisen from the circumstance 
that there is very little dissipation in the 
country that is not connected with hard 
drinking. A dissipated woman is a person 
almost unknown in America; or, when 
the word is applied, it means a very dif- 
ferent degree of misspending of time from 
that which is understood by the use of the 
same reproach in older and more sophisti- 
cated states of society. The majority 
rules in this country, and with the ma- 
jority excess usually takes this particular 
aspect; refinement having very little con- 
nection with the dissipation of the masses 
any where. 

The excuses of his companion, however, 
caused le Bourdon to muse, more than 
might otherwise have been the case, on 


| Whisky Center’s condition. 
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Apart from 
all considerations connected with the 
man’s own welfare, and the happiness of 
his family, there were those which were 
inseparable from the common safety in 
the present state of the country. Boden 
was aman of much decision and firmness 
of character, and he was clear-headed as 
to causes and consequences. The practice 
of living alone had induced in him the 
habits of reflection; and the self-reliance 
produced by his solitary life, a life of which 
he was fond almost to a passion, caused 
him to decide warily, but to act promptly. 
As they descended the river together, 
therefore, he went over the whole of 
Gershom Waring’s case and_ prospects 
with great impartiality and care, and 
settled in his own mind what ought to be 
done, as well as the mode of doing it. He 
kept his own counsel, however, discussing 
all sorts of subjects that were of interest 
to men in their situation as they floated 
down the stream, avoiding any recurrence 
to this theme, which was possibly of more 
importance to them both just then than 
any other that could be presented. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘‘ He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree : 
’Tis pride that pulls the country down— 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee.’’ 

—SHAKESPEARE. 
THE canoe did not reach the mouth of 
the river until near evening of the third 
day of its navigation. It was not so much 
the distance, though that was consider- 
able, as it was the obstacles that lay in 
the way, which brought the travelers to 
the end of their journey at so late a period. 
As they drew nearer and nearer to the 
place where Gershom had left his wife and 
sister, le Bourbon detected in his compan- 
ion signs of an interest in the welfare of 
the two last, as well as a certain feverish 
uneasiness lest all might not be well with 
them, that said something in favor of his 
heart, whatever might be urged against 
his prudence and care in leaving them 

alone in so exposed a situation. 
‘‘1’m afeard a body don’t think as much 
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as he ought to do when liquor is in him,”’ 
said Whisky Center, just as the canoe 
doubled the last point, and the hut came 
into view, ‘“‘else I never could have left 
two women by themselves in so lonesome 
a place. God be praised! there is the 
chiente at any rate; and there’s a smoke 
coming out of it, if my eyes don’t deceive 
me! Look, Bourdon, for I can scarcely 
see at all.”’ 

‘«There is the house; and as you say, 
there is certainly a smoke rising from 
ray 

‘‘There’s comfort in that! ’’ exclaimed 
the truant husband and brother, with a 
sigh that seemed to relieve a very loaded 
breast. ‘‘ Yes, there’s comfort in that ! 
If there’s a fire there must be them that 
lighted it ; and a fire at this season, too, 
says that there’s something to eat. I 
should be sorry, Bourdon, to think I’d left 
the woman folks without food; though to 
own the truth, I don’t remember whether 
I did or not.” 

‘¢*The man who drinks, Gershom, has 
commonly but a very poor memory.’’ 

‘“‘That’s true—yes, Pll own that; and 
I wish it warn’t as true as itis; but rea- 
son and strong drink do not travel far in 
company—’’ 

Gershom suddenly ceased speaking; 
dropping his paddle like one beset by a 
powerless weakness. The bee-hunter saw 
that he was overcome by some unex- 
pected occurrence, and that the man’s 
feelings were keenly connected with the 
cause, whatever that might be. Looking 
eagerly around in quest of the explanation, 
le Bourdon saw a female standing on a 
point of land that commanded a view of 
the river and its bank for a considerable 
distance, unequivocally watching the ap- 
proach of the canoe. 

‘¢ There she is,’’ said Gershom, ina sub- 
dued tone—*‘ that’s Dolly ; and there she 
has been, I’ll engage, half the time of my 
absence, waitin’ to get the first glimpse 
of my miserable body, as it came back to 
her. Sich is woman, Bourdon; and God 
forgive me, if I have ever forgotten their 
natur’, when I was bound to remember it. 
But we all have our weak moments, at 
times, and I trust mine will not be ac- 
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counted ag’in me more than them of other 
men.”’ 

“This is a beautiful sight, Gershom, 
and it almost makes me your friend ! The 
man for whom a woman can feel so much 
concern—that a woman—nay, women ; for 
you tell me your sister is one of the family 
—but the man whom decent women can 
follow to a place like this, must have some 
good p’ints about him. The woman is a 
weepin’; andit must be joy at your re- 
turn: 

“?T would be jist like Dolly to do so— 
she’s done it before, and would be likely 
to doso ag’in,’’ answered Gershom, nearly 
choked by the effort he made to speak 
without betraying his own emotion. ‘ Put 
the canoe into the p’int, and let me land 
there. I must go up and say a kind word 
to poor Dolly; while you can paddle on, 
and let Blossom know I’m near at 
hand.”’ 

The bee-hunter complied in silence, cast- 
ing curious glances upward at the woman 
while doing so, in order to ascertain what 
sort of a female Whisky Center could pos- 
sibly have for a wife. To his surprise, 
Dorothy Waring was not only decently, 
but she was neatly clad, appearing as if 
she had studiously attended to her per- 
sonal appearance, in the hope of welcom- 
ing her wayward and unfortunate hus- 
band back to his forest home. This much 
le Bourdon saw, by a hasty glance, as his 
companion landed, for a feeling of deli- 
cacy prevented him from taking a longer 
look at the woman. As Gershom ascended 
the bank to meet his wife, le Bourdon 
paddled on, and landed just below the 
grove in which was the chiente. It might 
have been his long exclusion from all of 
the other sex, and most especially from 
that portion of it which retains its better 
looks, but the being which now met the 
bee-hunter, appeared to him to belong to 
another world, rather than to that in 
which he habitually dwelt. As this was 
Margery Waring, who was almost uni- 
formly called Blossom by her acquaint- 
ances, and who is destined to act an im- 
portant part in this iegend of the “‘ open- 
ings,’’ it may be well to give a brief de- 
scription of her age, attire, and personal 
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appearance, at the moment when she was | 


first seen by le Bourdon. 

In complexion, color of the hair, and out- 
line of face, Margery Waring bore a 
strong family resemblance to her brother. 
In spite of exposure, and the reflection of 
the sun’s rays from the water of the lake, 
however, her skin was of a clear, trans- 
parent white, such as one might look for 
in a drawing-room, but hardly expect to 
find in a wilderness ; while the tint of her 
lips, cheeks, and, in a diminished degree, 
of her chin and ears, were such as one who 
wielded a pencil might long endeavor to 
catch without succeeding. Her features 
had the chiseled outline which was so re- 
markable in her brother; while in her 
countenance, in addition to the softened 
expression of her sex and years, there was 
nothing to denote any physical or moral 
infirmity, to form a drawback to its 
witchery and regularity. Her eyes were 
blue, and her hair as near golden as 
human tresses well could be. Exercise, a 
life of change, and of dwelling much in 
the open air, had given to this unusually 
charming girl, not only health, but its 
appearance. Still, she was in no respect 
coarse, or had anything in the least about 
her that indicated her being accustomed 
to toil, with some slight exception in her 
hands, perhaps, which were those of a 
girl who did not spare herself, when there 
was an opportunity to be of use. In this 
particular, the vagrant life of her brother 
had possibly been of some advantage to 
her, as it had prevented her being much 
employed in the ordinary toil of her con- 
dition in life. Still Margery Waring had 
that happy admixture of delicacy and phys- 
ical energy, which is, perhaps, oftener to 
be met in the American girl of her class, 
than in the girl of almost any other na- 
tion; and far oftener than in the young 
American of her sex, who is placed above 
the necessity of labor. 

As a stranger approached her, the 
countenance of this fair creature expressed 
both surprise and satisfaction ; surprise 
that any one should have been met by Ger- 
shom, in such a wilderness, and satisfac- 
tion that the stranger proved to be a white 
man, and seemingly one who did not drink. 
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“You are Blossom,’’ said the bee- 
hunter, taking the hand of the half-reluc- 
tant girl, in a way so respectful and 
friendly, that she could not refuse it, even 
while she doubted the propriety of thus 
receiving an utter stranger—“< the Blos- 
som of whom Gershom Waring speaks so 
often and so affectionately ? ”’ 

“You are then my brother’s friend,”’ 
answered Margery, smiling so sweetly, 
that le Bourdon gazed on her with delight. 
‘‘ We are so glad that he has come back ! 
Five terrible nights have sister and I been 
here alone, and we have believed every 
bush was a red man! ”’ 

“That danger is over, now, Blossom; 
but there is still an enemy near you that 
must be overcome.”’ 

“Anenemy! There is no one, here, 
but Dolly and myself. No one has been 
near us, since Gershom went after the bee- 
hunter, whom we heard was out in the 
openings. Are you that bee-hunter ? ”’ 

‘“‘T am, beautiful Blossom; and I tell 
you there is an enemy here, in your cabin, 
that must be looked to.”’ 

‘‘ We fear no enemies but the red men, 
and we have seen none of them since we 
reached this river. What is the name of 
the enemy you so dread, and where is he 
to be found ? ” 

‘‘ His name is Whisky, and he is kept 
somewhere in this hut, in casks. Show 
me the place, that I may destroy him, 
before his friend comes to his assist- 
ance.”’ . 

A gleam of bright intelligence flashed 
into the face of the beautiful young 
creature. First she reddened almost to 
scarlet; then her face became pale as 
death. Compressing her lips intensely, 
she stood irresolute; now gazing at the 
pleasing, and seemingly well-disposed 
stranger before her, now looking earnest- — 
ly toward the still distant forms of her 
brother and sister, which were slowly 
advancing in the direction of the cabin. 

‘Dare you?” Margery at length asked, 
pointing toward her brother. 

*“‘T dare; he is now quite sober, and 
may be reasoned with. For the sake of 
us all, let us profit by this advantage.”’ 

‘* He keeps the liquor in two casks that 
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you will find under the shed, behind the 
hut.”’ 

This said, the girl covered her face with 
both her hands, and sunk on a stool, as if 
afraid to be a witness of that which was 
to follow. As for le Bourdon, he did 
not delay a moment, but passed out 
of the cabin by a second door, that opened 
in its rear. There were the two barrels, 
and by their side an ax. His first impulse 
was to dash in the heads of the casks 
where they stood; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion told him that the odor, so near the 
cabin, would be unpleasant to every one, 
and might have a tendency to exasperate 
the owner of the liquor. He cast about 
him, therefore, for the means of removing 
the casks, in order to stave them, at a 
distance from the dwelling. 

Fortunately, the cabin of Whisky Center 
stood on the brow of a sharp descent, at 
the bottom of which ran a brawling brook. 
At another moment, le Bourdon would 
have thought of saving the barrels; but 
time pressed, and he could not delay. 
Seizing che barrel next to him, he rolled 
it without difficulty to the brow of the 
declivity, and set it off with a powerful 
shove of his foot. It was the half-empty 
cask, and away it went, the liquor it con- 
tained washing about as it rolled over 
and over, until hitting a rock about half- 
way down the declivity, the hoops gave 
way, when the staves went over the little 
precipice, and the water of the stream 
was tumbling through all that remained 
of the cask, at the next instant. A slight 
exclamation of delight behind him caused 
the bee-hunter to look round, and he 
saw that Margery was watching his 
movements with an absorbed interest. 
Her smile was one of joy, not unmingled 
with terror; and she rather whispered 


‘ than said aloud—‘‘ The other—the other— 


that is full—be quick; there is no time to 
lose.’? The bee-hunter seized the second 
cask and rolled it toward the brow of the 
rocks. It was not quite as easily handled 
as the other barrel, but his strength 
sufficed, and it was soon bounding down 
the declivity after its companion. This 
second cask hit the same rock as the first, 
whence it leaped off the precipice, and, 
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aided by its greater momentum, it was 
literally dashed in pieces at its base. 

Not only was this barrel broken into 
fragments, but its hoops and staves were 
carried down the torrent, driving before 
them those of the sister cask, until the 
whole were swept into the lake, which 
was some distance from the cabin. 

‘‘That job is well done!’’ exclaimed le 
Bourdon, when the last fragment of the 
wreck was taken out of sight. ‘‘ Noman 
will ever turn himself into a beast by 
means of that liquor !”’ 

<‘ God be praised !”? murmured Margery. 
“He is so different, stranger, when he has 
been drinking, from what he is when he 
has not! You have been sent by Provi- 
dence to do us this good.” 

“T can easily believe that, for it is so 
with us all. But you must not call me 
stranger, sweet Margery; for now that 
you and I have this secret between us, I 
am a stranger no longer.”’ 

The girl smiled and blushed ; then she 
seemed anxious to ask a question. In the 
meantime they left the shed and took 
seats, in waiting for the arrival of Gershom 
and his wife. It was not long ere the last 
entered; the countenance of the wife 
beaming with a satisfaction she made no 
effort to conceal. Dolly was not as beau- 
tiful as her sister-in-law ; still, she was a 
comely woman, though one who had been 
stricken by sorrow. She was still young, 
and might have been in the pride of her 
good looks, had it not been for the man- 
ner in which she had grieved over the fall 
of Gershom. The joy that gladdens a 
woman’s heart, however, was now illu- 
minating her countenance, and she wel- 
comed le Bourdon most cordially, as if 
aware that he had been of service to her 
husband. For months she had not seen 
Gershom quite himself, until that even- 
ing. 

“‘T have told Dolly all our adventur’s, 
Bourdon,” cried Gershom, as soon as the 
brief greetings were over, “‘and she tells 
me all’s right, hereabouts. Three canoe- 
loads of Injins passed along shore, goin’ 
up the lake, she tells me, this very a’ter- 
noon; but they didn’t see the smoke, the 
fire bein’ out, and must have thought the 
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hut empty ; if, indeed, they knew anythin’ 
of it, at all.”’ 

“The last is the most likely,’’ remarked 
Margery ; ‘‘for [ watched them narrowly 
from the beeches on the shore, and there 
was no pointing, or looking up, as would 
have happened had there been any one 
among them who could show the others a 
cabin. Houses a’n’t so plenty in this part 
of the country, that travelers pass with- 
out turning round to look at them. An 
Injin has curiosity as well as a white man, 
though he manages so often to conceal it.”’ 

_* Didn’t you say, Blossom, that one of 
the canoes was much behind the others, 
and that a warrior in that canoe dzd look 
up toward this grove, as if searching for 
the cabin?’ asked Dorothy. 

‘* Hither it was so, or my fears made it 
seemso. The two canoes that passed first 
were well filled with Injins, each having 
eight in it; while the one that came last 
held‘ out four warriors. They were a mile 
apart, and the last canoe seemed to be try- 
ing to overtake the others. I did think 
that nothing but*their haste prevented 
the men in the last canoe from landing ; 
but my fears may have made that seem 
so that was not so.”’ 

As the cheek of the charming girl flushed 
with excitement, and her face became ani- 
mated, Margery appeared marvelously 
handsome; more so, the bee-hunter fan- 
cied, than any other female he had ever 
beforeseen. But her words impressed him 
quite as much as her looks; for he at once 
saw the importance of such an event, to 
persons in their situation. The wind was 
rising on the lake, and it was ahead of the 
canoes; should the savages feel the neces- 
sity of making a harbor, they might re- 
turn to the mouth of the Kalamazoo; a 
step that would endanger all their lives, 
in the event of these Indians proving to 
belong to those;whom there was now 
reason to believe were in British pay. 
In times of peace, the intercourse between 
the whites and the red men was usually 
amicable, and seldom Jed to violence, un- 
less through the effects of liquor; but, a 
price being placed on scalps, a very differ- 
ent state of things might be anticipated 
as a consequence of the hostilities. This 
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was then a matter to be looked to; and 
as evening was approaching, no time was 
to be lost. 

The shores of Michigan are generally 
low, nor are harbors either numerous, or 
very easy of access. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to find, in any other part of the 
world, so great an extent of coast, that 
possesses so little protection for the navi- 
gator, as that of this very lake. There 
are a good many rivers, it is true, but 
usually they have bars, and are not easy 
of entrance. (This is the reason why that 
very convenient glove, the Constitution, 
which can be made to fit any hand, has 
been discovered to have an extra finger in 
it, which points out a mode by which the 
Federal Government can create ports 
wherever nature has forgotten to perform 
this beneficent office. It is a little extra- 
ordinary that the fingers of so many of 
the great ‘‘ expounders’”’ turn out to be 
‘“thumbs,’’ however; exhibiting clumsi- 
ness, rather than that adroit lightness 
which usually characterizes the dexterity 
of men who are in the habit of rummag- 
ing other people’s pockets for their own 
especial purposes. It must be somewhat 
up-hill work to persuade any disinterested 
and clear-headed man, that a_ political 
power to “regulate commerce ’’ goes the 
length of making harbors; the one being 
in a great measure a moral, while the 
other is exclusively a physical agency ; 
any more than it goes the length of 
making warehouses, and cranes, and 
carts, and all the other physical imple- 
ments for carrying on trade. Now what 
renders all this “ thumbing’”’ of the Con- 
stitution so much the more absurd, is the 
fact that the very generous compact in- 
terested does furnish a means, by which 
the poverty of ports on the great lakes 
may be remedied, without making any 
more unnecessary rents in the great na- 
tional glove. Congress clearly possesses 
the power to create and maintain a navy, 
which includes the power to create all 
sorts of necessary physical appliances ; 
and, among others, places of refuge for 
that navy, should they be actually needed. 
As a vessel of war requires a harbor, and 
usually a better harbor than a merchant- 
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vessel, it 
would do 


strikes us the “ expounders ”’ 
well to give this thought a 
moment’s attention. Behind it will be 
found the most unanswerable argument 
in favor of the light-houses too. / 

But, to return to the narrative: The 
Kalamazoo could be entered by canoes, 
though it offered no very available shelter 
for a vessel of any size. There was no 
other shelter for the savages for several 
miles to the southward ; and should the 
wind increase, of which there were strong 
indications, it was not only possible, but 
highly probable, that the canoes would 
return. According to the account of the 
females, they had passed only two hours 
before, and the breeze had been gradually 
gathering strength ever since. It was 
not unlikely, indeea, that the attention 
paid to the river by the warrior in the last 
canoe, may have had reference to this very 
state of the weather; and his haste to 
overtake his companions been connected 
with a desire to induce them to seek a 
shelter. All this presented itself to the 
bee-hunter’s mind, at once; and it was 
discussed between the members of the 
party, freely, and not without some grave 
apprehensions. 

There was one elevated point—elevated 
comparatively, if not in a very positive 
sense—whence the eye could command a 
considerable distance along the lake shore. 
Thither Margery now hastened to look 
after the canoes. Boden accompanied 
her; and together they proceeded, side 
by side, with a new-born, but lively and 
increasing confidence, that was all the 
greater, in consequence of their possess- 
ing a common secret. 

‘‘ Brother must be much better than he 
was,” the girl observed, as they hurried 
on, *“‘for he has not once been into the 
shed to look at the barrels! Before he 
went into the openings, he never entered 
the house without drinking; and, some- 
times, he would raise the cup to his mouth 
as often as three times in the first half- 
hour. Now he does not seem even to think 
of it!”’ 

‘*It may be well that he can find noth- 
ing to put into his cup, should he fall into 
his old ways. One is never sure of a man 
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of such habits, until he is placed entirely 
out of harm’s way.”’ 

“Gershom is such a different being 
when he has not been drinking ! ’’ rejoined 
the sister, in a touching manner, ‘‘ We 
love him and strive to do all we can to 
keep him up, but it 7s hard.” 

‘‘T am surprised that you should have 
come into this wilderness with any one of 
bad habits !”’ 

‘Why not! He is my brother, and I 
have no parents—he is all to me; and 
what would become of Dorothy if I were 
to quit her, too? She has lost most of 
her friends, since Gershom fell into these 
ways, and it would quite break her heart 
did I desert her.’’ 

«‘ All this speaks well for you, pretty 
Margery, but it is not the less surprising 
—ah, there is my canoe, in plain sight of 
all who enter the river; that must be con- 
cealed, Injins or no Injins.”’ 

‘It is only a step further to the place 
where we can get a lookout. Just there, 
beneath the burr-oak. Hours and hours 
have I sat on that spot, with my sewing, 
while Gershom was gone into the open- 
ings.”’ 

‘¢ And Dolly, where was she while you 
were here? ”’ 

‘Poor Dolly! I do think she passed 
quite half her time up at the beech tree, 
where you first saw her, looking if brother 
was not coming home. It is a cruel thing 
to a wife to have a truant husband ! ”’ 

‘¢ Which I hope may never be your case, 
pretty Margery, and which I think never 
can.”’ 

Margery did not answer ; but the speech 
must have been heard, uttered as it was 
in a much lower tone of voice than the 
young man had hitherto used; for the 
charming maiden looked down and 
blushed. Fortunately the two now soon 
arrived at the tree, and their conversation 
naturally reverted to the subject which 
had brought them there. Three canoes 
were in sight, close in with the land, but 
so distant as to render it for some time 
doubtful which way they were moving, 

At first, the bee-hunter said they were 
still going slowly to the southward; but 
he habitually carried his little glass, and, 
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on leveling that, it was quite apparent 
that the savages were paddling before the 
wind, and making for the mouth of the 
river. This was a very grave fact; and, 
as Blossom flew to communicate it to her 
brother and his wife, le Bourdon moved 
toward his own canoe, and looked about 
for a place of concealment. 

Several considerations had to be borne 
in mind, in disposing of the canoes; for 
that of Gershom was to be secreted, as 
well as that of the bee-hunter. A tall 
aquatic plant, that is termed wild rice, 
and which we suppose to be the ordinary 
rice-plant, unimproved by tillage, grows 
spontaneously about the mouths and on 
the flats of most of the rivers of the part 
of Michigan of which we are writing ; as, 
indeed, it is to be found in nearly all the 
shallow waters of those regions. There 
was a good deal of this rice at hand; and 
the bee-hunter, paddling his own canoe 
and towing the other, entered this vege- 
table thicket, choosing a channel that had 
been formed by some accident of nature, 
and which wound through the herbage in 
a way soon to conceal all that came within 
its limits. These channels were not only 
numerous, but exceedingly winding; and 
the bee-hunter had no sooner brought his 
canoes to the firm ground and fastened 
them there, than he ascended a tree, and 
studied the windings of these narrow pas- 
sages, until he had got a general idea of 
their direction and characters. This pre- 
caution taken, he hurried back to the hut. 

“Well, Gershom, have you settled on 
the course to be taken ?”’ were the first 
words uttered by the bee-hunter when he 
rejoined the family of Whisky Center. 

‘We haven’t,’’ answered the husband. 
*‘Sister begs us to quit the chienté, for 
the Indians must soon be here; but wife 
seems to think that she must be safe, now 
I’m at home, ag’in.”’ 

‘« Then wife is wrong, and sister is right. 
If you will take my advice, you will hide 
all your effects in the woods, and quit the 
cabin as soon as possible. The Injins can- 
not fail to see this habitation, and will be 
certain to destroy all they find in it, and 
that they do not carry off. Besides, the 

discovery of the least article belonging to 


‘themselves at this task. 
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a white man will set them on our trail ; 
for scalps will soon bear a price at Mon- 
treal. In half an hour, all that is here 
can be removed into the thicket that is 
luckily so near; and by putting out the 
fire with care, and using proper caution, 
we may give the place such a deserted 
look that the savages will suspect noth- 
ing.”’ 

“Tf they enter the river, Bourdon, they 
will not camp out with a wigwam so near 
by ; and should they come here, what is 
to prevent their seein’ the foctprints we 
shall leave behind us? ”’ 

“The night, and that only. Before 
morning their own footsteps will be so 
pienty as to deceive them. Luckily we 
all wear moccasins,. which is a great ad- 
vantage just now. But every moment is 
precious, and we should be stirring. Let 
the women take the beds and bedding, 
while you and I shoulder this chest. Up 
it goes and away with it! ”’ 

Gershom had got to be so much under 
his companion’s influence that he com- 
plied, though his mind suggested various 
objections to the course taken, to which 
his tongue gave utterance as they busied 
The effects of 
Whisky Center had been gradually dimin- 
ishing in quantity, as well as in value, for 
the last three years, and were now of no 
great amount in any sense. Still, there 
were two chests, one large and one small. 
The last contained all that a generous re- 
gard for the growing wants of the family 
had left to Margery; while the first held 
the joint wardrobes of the husband and 
wife, with a few other articles that were 
considered as valuable. Among other 
things were half-a-dozen of very thin 
silver teaspoons, which had fallen to Ger- 
shem on a division of the family plate. 
The other six were carefully wrapped up 
in paper and put in the till of Margery’s 
chest, being her portion of this species of 
property. The Americans, generally, 
have very little plate; though here and 
there marked exceptions do exist; nor do 
the humbler classes lay out much of their 
earnings in jewelry, while they commonly 
dress far beyond their means in all other 
ways. In this respect, the European 
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female of the same class in life frequently 
possesses aS much in massive golden 
personal ornaments as would make an 
humble little fortune, while her attire is 
as homely as cumbrous petticoats, coarse 
cloth, and a vile taste can render it. 

On the other hand, the American matron 
that has not a set—one half-dozen—of 
silver teaspoons must be poor indeed, and 
can hardly be said to belong to the order 
of housekeepers at all. By means of a 
careful mother, both Gershom and _ his 
sister had the half-dozen mentioned ; and 
they were kept more as sacred memorials 
of past and better days than as articles 
of any use. The household goods of War- 
jng would have been limited by his means 
of transportation, if-not by his poverty. 
Two common low-post maple bedsteads 
were soon uncorded and carried off, as 
were the beds and bedding. There was 
scarcely any crockery, pewter and tin be- 
ing its substitutes ; and as for chairs there 
was only one, and that had rockers—a 
practice of New England that has gradu- 
ally diffused itself over the whole country, 
looking down ridicule, the drilling of board- 
ing-schools, the comments of elderly ladies 
of the old school, the sneers of nurses, 
and, in a word, all that venerable ideas of 
decorum could suggest, until this appli- 
ance of domestic ease has not only fairly 
planted itself in nearly every American 
dwelling, but in a good many of Kurope 
also ! 

It required about twenty minutes for 
the party to clear the cabin of every arti- 
cle that might induce an Indian to sus- 
pect the presence of white men. The fur- 
niture was carried to a sufficient distance 
to be safe from everything but a search ; 
and care was had to avoid as much as pos- 
sible making a trail, to lead the savages 
to the place selected for the temporary 
storeroom. This was merely a close 
thicket, into which there was a narrow 
but practicable entrance on the side the 
least likely to be visited. When all was 
accomplished the four went to the lookout 
to ascertain how far the canoes had come. 
It was soon ascertained that they were 
within a mile, driving down before a strong 
breeze and following sea, and impelled by 
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as many paddles as there were living be- 
ings in them. Ten minutes would cer- 
tainly bring them up with the bar, and 
five more fairly within the river. The 
question now arose, where the party was 
to be concealed during the stay of the 
savages. Dolly, as was perhaps natural 
to the housewife, wished to remain by her 
worldly goods, and pretty Margery had a 
strong feminine leaning to do the same. 
But neither of the men approved of the 
plan. It was risking too much in one 
spot ; and asuggestion that the bee-hunter 
was not long in making, prevailed. 

It will be remembered that le Bourdon 
had carried the canoes within the field of 
wild rice, and bestowed them there with a 
good deal of attention to security. Now 
these canoes offered, in many respects, bet- 
ter places of temporary refuge under all 
the circumstances than any other that 
could readily be found on shore. They were 
dry; and by spreading skins, of which 
Boden had so many, comfortable beds 
might be made for the females, which 
would be easiiy protected from the night 
air and dews by throwing a rug over the 
gunwales. Then, each canoe contained 
many articles that would probably be 
wanted ; that of the bee-hunter in particu. 
lar furnishing food in abundance, as well 
as divers other things that would be ex- 
ceedingly useful to persons in their situa- 
tion. The great advantage of the canoes, 
however, in the mind of le Bourdon, was 
the facilities they offered for flight. He 
hardly hoped that Indian sagacity would 
be so far blinded as to prevent the discov- 
ery of the many footsteps they must have 
left in their hurried movements, and he 
anticipated that with the return of the 
day something would occur to render it 
necessary for them to seek safety by a 
stealthy removal from the spot. This 
might be done, he both hoped and be. 
lieved, under cover of the rice, should suf- 
ficient care be taken to avoid exposure. 
In placing the canoes he had used the pre- 
caution to leave them where they could 
not be seen from the cabin or its vicinity, 
or, indeed, from any spot in the vicinity 
of the ground that the savages would 
be likely to visit during their stay. <All 
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these reasons le Bourdon now rapidly laid 
before his companions, and to the canoes 
the whole party retired as fast as they 
could walk. 

There was great judgment displayed on 
the part of the bee-hunter in selecting the 
wild rice as a place’ of shelter. At that 
season it was sufficiently grown to afford 
a complete screen to everything within it 
that did not exceed the height of a man, 
or which was not seen from some adjacent 
elevation. Most of the land near the 
mouth of the river was low, and the few 
spots which formed exceptions had been 
borne in mind when the canoes were 
taken into the field. But just as Gershom 
was on the point of putting a foot into his 
own canoe, with a view to arrange it for 
the reception of his wife, he drew back, 
and exclaimed, after the manner of one 
to whom a most important idea suddenly 
occurs : 

‘*Land’s sake! I’ve forgotten all about 
them barrels! They’ll fall into the hands 
of the savages, and an awful time they’ll 
make with them! Let me pass, Dolly; I 
must look after the barrels this instant.”’ 

While the wife gently detained her 
eager husband, the bee-hunter quietly 
asked to what barrels he alluded. 

“The whisky casks,’’ was the answer. 
‘¢There’s two on ’em in the shed behind 
the hut, and whisky enough to set a whole 
tribe in commotion. I wonder I should 
have overlooked the whisky !”’ 

“Tt is sign of great improvement, friend 
Waring, and will lead to no bad conse- 
quences,”’ returned le Bourdon, coolly. ‘I 
foresaw the danger, and rolled the casks 
down the hill, where they were dashed to 
pieces in the brook, and the liquor has 
long since been carried into the lake in the 
shape of grog.”’ 

Waring seemed astounded; but was so 
completely mystified as not to suspect the 
truth. That his liquor should be hope- 
lessly lost was bad enough ; but even that 
was better than to have it drunk by sav- 
ages without receiving any returns. After 
groaning and lamenting over the loss for 
a few minutes, he joined the rest of the 
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party in making some further dispositions, 
which le Bourdon deemed prudent, if not 
necessary. 

It had occurred to the bee-hunter to 
divide his own cargo between the two 
canoes, which was the task that the whole 
party was now engaged in. The object 
was to lighten his own canoe in the event 
of flight, and, by placing his effects in 
two parcels, give a chance to those in the 
boat which might escape of having where- 
withal to comfort and console themselves, 
As soon as this new arrangement was 
completed, le Bourdon ran up to a tree 
that offered the desired facilities, and, 
springing into its branches, was soon high 
enough to get a view of the bar and the 
mouth of the river. By the parting light 
of day he distinctly saw four canoes 
coming up the stream; which was one 
more than those reported to him by 
Margery as having passed. 


—> 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘*And long shall timorous fancy see, 
The painted chief and pointed spear ; 
And reason’s self shall bow the knee, 
To shadows and delusions here,.’”—FRENEAU. 


A BRIGHT moon reflected on the earth 
for about an hour the light of the sun, as 
the latter luminary disappeared. By its 
aid the bee-hunter, who still continued in 
the tree, was enabled to watch the move- 
ments of the canoes of the Indians, though 
the persons they contained soon got to be 
so indistinct as to render it impossible to 
do more than count their numbers. The 
last he made out to be five each in three 
of the canoes, and six in the other, mak- 
ing twenty-one individuals in all, This 
was too great an odds to think of resist- 
ing, in the event of the strangers turning 
out to be hostile; and the knowledge of 
this disparity in force admonished all the 
fugitives of the necessity of being wary 
and prudent. 

The strangers landed just beneath the 
hut, or at the precise spot where Whisky 
Center was in the habit of keeping his 
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canoe, and whence Boden had removed it 
only an hour or two before. The savages 
had probably selected the place on account 
of its shores being clear of the wild rice, 
and because the high ground near it 
promised both a lookout and comfortable 
lodgings. Several of the party strolled 
upward, as if searching for an eligible 
spot to light their fire, and one of them 
soon discovered the cabin. The warrior 
announced his success by a whoop, and a 
dozen of the Indians were shortly collected 
in and about the chienté. All this proved 
the prudence of the course taken by the 
fugitives. 

Blossom stood beneath the tree, and the 
bee-hunter told her, as each incident 
occurred, all that passed among the 
strangers, when the girl communicated 
the same to her brother and his wife, who 
were quite near at hand in one of the 
canoes. As there was no danger of being 
overheard, conversation in an ordinary 
tone passed between the parties, two of 
whom at least were now fond of holding 
this sort of communion. 

“* Do they seem to suspect the neighbor- 
hood of the occupants of the cabin? ”’ 
asked Margery, when the bee-hunter had 
let her know the manner in which the sav- 
ages had taken possession of her late 
dwelling. 

‘One cannot tell. Savages are always 
distrustful and cautious when on a war- 
path ; and these seem to be scenting about 
like so many hounds which are nosing for 
a trail. They are now gathering sticks 
to light a fire, which is better than burn- 
ing the chienté.”’ 

‘* That they will not be likely to do un- 
til they have no further need of it. Tell 
me, Bourdon, do any go near the thicket 
of alders where we have hidden our 
goods ? ”’ 

‘*Not as yet; though there is a sudden 
movement and many loud yells among 
them ! ”’ 

“Heaven send that it may not be at 
having discovered anything we have for- 
gotten. The sight of even a lost dipper 
or cup would set them blood-hounds on 
our path, as sure aS we are white and 
they are savages ! ”’ 
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‘As I live, they scent the whisky ! 
There is a rush toward, and a pow-wow 
in and about the shed—yes, of a certainty 
they smell the liquor! Some of it has es- 
caped in rolling down the hill, and their 
noses are too keen to pass over a frag- 
rance that to them equals that of roses. 
Well, let them scent as they may—even 
an Injin does not get drunk through his 
nose.” 

‘‘ You are quite right, Bourdon; but is 
not this a most unhappy scent for us, 
since the smell of whisky can hardly be 
there without their seeing it did not grow 
in the woods of itself, like an oak or a 
beech ? ”’ 

‘*T understand you, Margery, and there 
is good sense in what you say. They will 
never think the liquor grew there, like a 
blackberry or a chestnut, though the 
place zs called Whisky Center !”’ 

“Tt is hard enough to know that a fam- 
ily has deserved such a name, without 
being reminded of it by those that call 
themselves friends,’? answered the girl 
pointedly, after a pause of near a minute, | 
though she spoke in sorrow rather than 
in anger. 

In an instant the bee-hunter was at 
pretty Margery’s side, making his peace 
by zealous apologies and winning protes- 
tations of respect and concern. The morti- 
fied girl was soon appeased ; and, after 
consulting together for a minute, they 
went to the canoe to communicate to the 
husband and wife what they had seen. 

‘*The whisky after all is likely to prove 
our worst enemy,’’ said the bee-hunter as 
he approached. ‘‘ It would seem that in 
moving the barrels some of the liquor has 
escaped, and the nose of an Injin is too 
quick for the odor it leaves not to scent 
Lint 

“Much good may it do them,”’ growled 
Gershom; “they’ve lost me that whisky, 
and let them long for it without gettin’ 
any as a punishment for the same. My 
fortun’ would have been made could I only 
have got them two barrels as far as Fort 
Dearborn before the troops moved !”’ 

“The barrels might have been got 
there, certainly,’’ answered le Bourdon, 
so much provoked at the man’s regrets 
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ror the destroyer which had already come 
so near to bringing want and ruin on him- 
self and family, as momentarily to forget 
his recent scene with pretty Margery ; 
“but whether anything would have been 
in them is another question. One of those 
I rolled to the brow of the hill was half 
empty as it was.”’ 

‘Gershom is so troubled with the ague, 
if he don’t take stimulants in this new 
country,’’ put in the wife, in the apolo- 
getic manner in which woman struggles 
to conceal the failings of him she loves. 
“‘As for the whisky, I don’t grudge that 
in the least; for it’s a poor way of get- 
ting rich to be selling it to soldiers, who 
want all the reason liquor has left ’em, 
and more too. Still, Gershom needs bit- 
ters; and ought not to have every drop 
he has taken thrown into his face.”’ 

By this time le Bourdon was again sen- 
sible of his mistake, and he beat a retreat 
in the best manner he could, secretly re- 
solving not to place himself any more be- 
tween two fires, in consequence of further 
blunders on this delicate subject. He now 
found that it was a very different thing to 
joke Whisky Center himself on the sub- 
ject of his great failing from making even 
the most distant allusion to it in the 
presence of those who felt for a husband’s 
and a brother’s weakness, with a liveli- 
ness of feeling that brutal indulgence had 
long since destroyed in the object of their 
solicitude. He accordingly pointed out 
the risk there was that the Indians should 
make the obvious inference, that human 
beings must have recently been in the 
hut, to leave the fresh scent of the liquor 
in question behind them. This truth was 
so apparent that all felt its force, though 
to no one else did the danger seem so 
great as to the bee-hunter. He had 
greater familiarity with the Indian char- 
acter than any of his companions, and 
dreaded the sagacity of the savages ina 
just proportion to his greater knowledge. 
He did not fail, therefore, to admonish 
his new friends of the necessity for vigi- 
lance. 

**T will return to the tree and take an- 
other look at the movements of the sav- 
ages,’’ le Bourdon concluded by saying. 
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‘* By this time their fire must be lighted ; 
and by the aid of my glass a better in- 
sight may be had into their plans and 
feelings.”’ , 

The bee-hunter now went back to his 
tree, whither he was slowly followed by 
Margery ; the girl yielding to a feverish 
desire to accompany him at the very time 
she was half restrained by maiden bashful- 
ness; though anxiety and the wish to 
learn the worst as speedily as possible 
prevailed. 

‘““They have kindled a blazing fire, and 
the whole of the inside of the house is as 
bright asif illuminated,’’ said le Bourdon, 
who was now carefully bestowed among 
the branches of his small tree. ‘‘ There 
are lots of the red devils moving about the 
chienté, inside and out ; and they seem to 
have fish as well as venison to cook. Ay, 
there goes more dry brush on the fire to 
brighten up the picture, and daylight is 
almost eclipsed. As I live, they have a 
prisoner among ’em!”’ 

‘‘A prisoner ?’’ exclaimed Margery, in 
the gentle tones of female pity. ‘‘ Not a 
white person, surely ? ” 

‘¢ No—he is a red-skin, like all of them 
—but—wait a minute till I can get the 
glass a little more steady. Yes—it is so. 
I was right at first ! ’’ 

‘What is so—and in what are you 
right ?”’ 

“You may remember, Blossom, that 
your brother and I spoke of two Injins 
who visited me in the openings. One was 
a Pottawattamie and the other a Chip- 
pewa. The first was found dead and 
scalped, after he had left us; and the last 
is now in yonder hut, bound, and a prisoner. 
He has taken to the lake, on his way to 
Fort Dearborn, and has, with all his craft 
and resolution, fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. Well will it be for him if his cap- 
tors do not learn what befell the warrior 
who was slain near my cabin, and left 
seated against a tree !”’ 

‘‘Do you think these savages mean to 
revenge the death of their brother on this 
unfortunate wretch ? ”’ 

‘‘T know that he is in the pay of our 
general at Detroit, while the Pottawatta- 
mies are in the pay of the English. This 
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of itself would make them enemies, and 
has no doubt been the cause of his being 
taken ; but 1 do not well see how Injins on 
the lake here can know anything of what 
has happened some fifty miles or so up in 
the openings.’’ : 

‘“* Perhaps the savages in the canoes be- 
long to the same party as the warrior you 
call Elksfoot, and that they have had the 
means of learning his death, and by whose 
hand he fell.’’ 

The bee-hunter was surprised at the 
quickness of the girl’s wit, the suggestion 
being as discreet as it was ingenious. The 
manner in which intelligence flies through 
the wilderness had often surprised him, 
and certainly it was possible that the party 
now before him might have heard of the 
fate of the chief whose body he had found 
in the openings, short as was the time for 
the news to have gone so far. The cir- 
cumstance that the canoes had come from 
the northward was against the inference, 
however, and, after musing a minute on 
the facts, le Bourdon mentioned this ob- 
jection to his companion. 

*“ Are we certain these are the same 
canoes as those which I saw pass this -af- 
ternoon?”’ asked Margery, who compre- 
hended the difficulty in an instant. <“‘ Of 
those I saw, two passed first, and one fol- 
lowed; while here are four that have 
landed. 

“What you say may be true enough. 
We are not to suppose that the canoes 
you saw pass are all that are on the lake. 
But let the savages be whom they may, 
prudence tell us to keep clear of them if 


we can; and this more so than ever, now 


Ican see that Pigeonswing, who I know 
to be an American Injin, is treated by 
them as an enemy.”’ 

‘* How are the savages employed now, 
Bourdon? Do they prepare to eat, or do 
they torture their prisoner ? ”’ 

“No fear of their attempting the last 
to-night. There is an uneasiness about 
them, as if they still smelt the liquor ; but 
some are busy cooking at the fire. I 
would give all my honey, pretty Margery, 
to be able to save Pigeonswing! He is a 
good fellow for a savage, and is heart and 
hand with us in this new war, that he 
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tells me has begun between us and the 
English!” 

“You surely would not risk your own 
life to save a savage, who kills and scalps 
at random, as this man has done! ”’ 

“In that he has but followed the habits 
of his color and race. I daresay we do 
things that are quite as bad, according to 
Injin ways of thinking. I do believe, Mar- 
gery, was that man tosee me in the hands 
of the Pottawattamies, as I now see him, 
he would undertake something for my re- 
lief.”’ 

“ But what can you, a single man, do 
when there are twenty against you?” 
asked Margery, a little reproachfully as to 
manner, speaking like one who had more 
interest in the safety of the young bee- 
hunter than she chose very openly to ex- 
press. 

“No one can say what he can do till he 
tries. I do not like the way they are 
treating that Chippewa, for it looks as if 
they meant todo him harm. He is neither 
fed, nor suffered to be with his masters ; 
but there the poor fellow is, bound hand 
and foot near the cabin door, and lashed 
toa tree. They do not even give him the 
relief of suffering him to sit down.”’ 

The gentle heart of Margery was 
touched by this account of the manner in 
which the captive was treated, and she in- 
quired into other particulars concerning 
his situation, with a more marked interest 
than she had previously manifested in his 
state. The bee-hunter answered her ques- 
tions as they were put; and the result 
was to place the girl in possession of a 
minute detail of the true manner in which 
Pigeonswing was treated. 

Although there was probably no inten- 
tion on the part of the captors of the Chip- 
pewa to torture him before his time, tor- 
tured he must have been by the manner 
in which his limbs and body were confined. 
Not only were his arms fastened behind 
his back at the elbows, but the hands 
were also tightly bound together in front. 
The legs had ligatures in two places, just 
above the knees and just below the ankles. 
Around the body was another fastening, 
which secured the captive to a beech that 
stood about thirty feet from the door of 
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the cabin, and so nearly in a line with the 
fire within and the lookout of le Bourdon, 
as to enable the last distinctly to note 
these particulars, aided as he was by his 
glass. Relying on the manner in which 
they had secured their prisoner, the sav- 
ages took little heed of him; buteach ap- 
peared bent on attending to his own com- 
fort, by means of a good supper, and by 
securing a dry lair in which to pass the 
night. All this le Bourdon saw, and noted 
too, ere he dropped lightly on his feet by 
the side of Margery, at the root of the 
tree: 

Without losing time that was precious, 
the bee-hunter went at once to the canoes 
and communicated his intention to War- 
ing. The moon had now set, and the 
night was favorable to the purposes of le 
Bourdon. At the first glance it might 
seem wisest to wait until sleep had fallen 
upon the savages, ere any attempt was 
made to approach the hut; but Boden 
reasoned differently. A general silence 
would succeed as soon as the savages dis- 
posed of themselves to sleep, which would 
be much more likely to allow his footsteps 
to be overheard, than when tongues and 
bodies and teeth were all in active move- 
ment. A man who eats after a long 
march, or a severe paddling, usually con- 
centrates his attention on his food, as le 
Bourdon knew by long experience ; and it 
is a much better moment to steal upon the 
hungry and weary, to do so when they 
feed, than to do so when they sleep, pro- 
vided anything like a watch be kept. That 
the Pottawattamies would neglect this 
latter caution le Bourdon did not believe ; 
and his mind was made up, not only to 
attempt the rescue of his Chippewa friend, 
but to attempt it at once. 

After explaining his plan in a few words, 
and requesting Waring’s assistance, le 
Bourdon took a solemn leave of the party, 
and proceeded at once toward the hut. In 
order to understand the movements of the 
bee-hunter, it may be well now briefly to 
explain the position of the chiente; and 
the nature of the ground on which the ad- 
venturer was required to act. The hut 
stood on a low and somewhat abrupt swell, 
being surrounded on all sides by land 
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so low as to be wet and swampy. There 
were a good many trees on the knoll, and 
several thickets of alders and other bushes 
on the lower ground; but, on the whole, 
the swamps were nearly devoid of what is 
termed “timber.’’ ‘Two sides of the knoll 
were abrupt ; that on which the casks had 
been rolled into the lake and that opposite, 
which was next to the tree whence Boden 
had so long been watching the proceed- 
ings of the savages. The distance between 
the hut and this tree was somewhat less 
thanamile. The intervening ground was 
low, and most of it was marshy; though it 
was possible to cross the marsh by a par- 
ticular course. Fortunately this course, 
which was visible to the eye by daylight, 
and had been taken by the fugitives on 
quitting the hut, might be dimly traced 
at night, by one who understood the 
ground, by means of certain trees and 
bushes that formed so many finger-posts 
for the traveler. Unless this particular 
route were taken, however, a circuit of 
three or four miles must be made in order 
to pass from the chzente to the spot where 
the family had taken refuge. As le Bour- 
don had crossed this firm ground by day- 
light, and had observed it well from his 
tree, he thought himself enough of a guide 
to find his way through it in the dark, 
aided by the marks just mentioned. 

The bee-hunter had got as far as the 
edge of the marsh on his way toward the 
hut, when, pausing an instant to examine 
the priming of his rifle, he fancied that he 
Turn- 
ing, quick as thought, he perceived that 
pretty Margery had followed him thus 
far. Although time pressed, he could not 
part from the girl without showing that 
he appreciated the interest she manifested 
in his behalf. Taking her hand, therefore, 
he spoke with a simplicity and truth that 
imparted to his manner a natural grace 
that one bred in courts might have envied. 
What was more, with a delicacy that few 
in courts would deem necessary under the 
circumstances, he did not in his language 
so much impute to concern on his own 
account this movement of Margery’s, as 
to that she felt for her brother and sister ; 
though in his inmost heart a throbbing 
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hope prevailed that he had his share | the bee-hunter was fearful that he might 


in it. z 

“ Do not be troubled on account of Ger- 
shom and his wife, pretty Margery,” said 
the bee-hunter, ‘‘ which, as I perceive, is 
the main reason why you have come here ; 
and as for myself, be certain that I shall 
not forget who I have left behind me, and 
how much her safety depends on my pru- 
dence.”’ 

Margery was pleased, though a good 
deal confused. It was new to her to hear 
allusions of this sort, but nature supplied 
the feeling to appreciate them. 

‘Ts it not risking too much, Bourdon ?”’ 
She said. ‘* Are you sure of being able to 
find the crossing in the marsh in a night 
so very dark? Ido not know but looking 
so long at the bright light in the cabin 
may blind me, but it does seem as if I 
never saw a darker night! ”’ 

‘The darkness increases, for the star- 
light is gone; but Ican see whereI go, 
and so long as I can do that there is not 
much fear of losing my way. I do not 
like to expose you to danger, but—’’ 

‘‘ Never mind me, Bourdon—set me to 
do anything in which you think I can be 
of use! ”’ exclaimed the girl, eagerly. 

“Well, then, Margery, you may do 
this: Come with me to the large tree in 
the center of the marsh, and I will set 
you on aduty that may possibly save my 
life. I will tell you my meaning when 
there.’’ 

Margery followed with a light, impatient 
step: and as neither stopped to speak or 
to look around, the two soon stood be- 
neath the tree in question. It was a large 
elm that completely overshadowed a con- 
siderable extent of firm ground. Here a 
full and tolerably near view could be had 
of the hut, which was still illuminated 
by the blazing fire within. For a minute 
both stood silently gazing at the strange 
scene; then le Bourdon explained to his 
companion the manner in which she 
might assist him. 

Once at the elm, it was not so difficult 
to find the way across the marsh, as it 
was to reach that spot, coming from the 
chiente. As there were several elms 
scattered about in the center of the marsh, 


not reach the right tree; in which case 
he would be compelled to retrace his steps, 
and that at the imminent hazard of being 
captured. He carried habitually a small 
dark lantern, and had thought of so dis- 
posing of it in the lower branches of this 
very elm, as to form a focus of it, but hesi- 
tated about doing that which might prove 
a guide to his enemies as wellas to himself. 
If Margery would take charge of this lan- 
tern, he could hope to reap its advantages 
without incurring the hazard of having a 
light suspended in the tree for any length 
of time. Margery understood the lessons 
she received, and promised to obey all the 
Injunctions by which they were accom- 
panied. 

‘‘ Now, God bless you, Margery,”’ added 
the bee-hunter. ‘‘ Providence has brought 
me and your brother’s family together in 
troublesome times; should I get back 
safe from this adventure, I shall look upon 
it as a duty to do all I can to help Ger- 
shom place his wife and sister beyond the 
reach of harm.”’ 

“God bless you,. Bourdon! ”’ half whis- 
pered the agitated girl. ‘‘I know it is 
worth some risk to save a human life, 
even though it be that of an Injin, and I 
will not try to persuade you from this un- 
dertaking ; but do not attempt more than 
is necessary, and rely on my using the 
lantern just as you have told me to use it.”’ 

Those young persons had not yet known 
each other a single day, yet both felt that - 
confidence which years alone, in the crowds 
of the world, can ordinarily create in the 
human mind. The cause of the sympathy 
which draws heart to heart, which gener- 
ates friendships, and love, and passionate 
attachments, is not obvious to all who 
choose to talk of it. There is yet a pro- 
found mystery in our organization, which 
has hitherto escaped the researches of 
both classes of philosophers, and which it 
probably was the design of the Creator 
should not be made known to us until we 
draw nearer to that great end which, 
sooner or later, is to be accomplished in 
behalf of our race, when ‘<< knowledge will 
abound,’’ and we shall better understand 
our being and its objects than is permitted 
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to us in this our day of ignorance. 
while we cannot trace the causes of a thou- 
sand things, we know and feel their effects. 
Among the other mysteries of our nature 
is this of sudden and strong sympathies, 
which, as between men for men, and 
women for women, awaken confidence and 
friendship ; and as between those of differ- 
ent sexes, excite passionate attachments 
that more or less color their future lives. 
The great delineator of our common 
nature, in no one of the many admirable 
pictures he has drawn of men, manifests a 
more profound knowledge of his subject, 
than in that in which he portrays the sud- 
den and nearly ungovernable inclination 
which Romeo and Juliet are made to dis- 
play for each other; an inclination that 
sets reason, habit, prejudice, and family 
enmities, at defiance. That such an at- 
tachment is to be commended, we do not 
say ; that all can feel it, we do not believe; 
that connections formed under its influence 
can always be desirable, we are far from 
thinking: but that it may exist we believe 
is just as certain as any of the incompre- 
hensible laws of our wayward and yet ad- 
mirable nature. We have no Veronese 
tale to relate here, however, but simply a 
homely legend, in which human feeling 
may occasionally be made to bear an 
humble resemblance to that world-re- 
nowned picture which had its scenes in 
the beautiful capital of Venetian Lom- 
bardy. . 

When le Bourdon left his companion, 
now so intensely interested in his success, 
to pick his way in the darkness across the 
remainder of the marsh, Margery retired 
behind the tree, where the first thing she 
did was to examine her lantern, and to 
see that its light was ready to perform 
the very important office which might so 
speedily be required of it. Satisfied on 
this point, she turned her eyes anxiously 
in the direction of the hut. By this time 
every trace of the bee-hunter was lost, 
the hillock in his front forming too dark a 
background to admit of his being seen. 
But the fire still blazed in the chiente, the 
savages not having yet finished their cook- 
ing, though several had satisfied their ap- 
petites, and had already sought places 
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But ; where they might stretch themselves for 


the night. Margery was glad to see that 
these last individuals bestowed themselves 
within the influence of the fire, warm as 
was the night. This was done most pro- 
bably to escape from the annoyance of the 
mosquitoes, more or less of which are 
usually found in the low lands of the new 
countries, and near the margins of rivers. 

Margery could distinctly see the Chip- 
pewa, erect and bound to his tree. On 
him she principally kept her looks riv- 
eted, for near his person did she expect to 
find the bee-hunter. Indeed, there was no 
chance of seeing one who was placed _ be- 
neath the light of the fire, since the brow 
of the acclivity formed a complete cover, 
throwing all below it into a deep shade. 
The circumstance was of the greatest im- 
portance to the adventurer, however, en- 
abling him to steal quite near to his friend, 
favored by a darkness that was getting 
to be intense. Quitting Margery, we will 
now rejoin le Bourdon, who by this time 
was approaching his goal. 

The bee-hunter had some difficulty in 
finding his way across the marsh; but 
floundering through the impediments, and 
on the whole preserving the main direc- 
tion, he got out on the firm ground quite 
as soon as he had expected to do. It 
was necessary for him to use extreme cau- 
tion. The Indians, according to their cus- 
tom, had dogs, two of which had been in 
sight, lying about half-way between the 
prisoner and the door of the hut. Bourdon 
had seen a savage feeding these dogs; 
and it appeared to him at the time as if 
the Indian had been telling them to be 
watchful of the Chippewa. He well knew 
the services that the red men expected of 
these animals, which are kept rather as 
sentinels than for any great use they put 
them to in the hunts. An Indian dog is 
quick enough to give the alarm, and he 
will keep on a trail for a long run and with 
considerable accuracy, but it is seldom 
that he closes and has his share in the 
death, unless in the case of very timid 
and powerless creatures. 

Nevertheless, the presence of these dogs 
exacted extra caution in the movements 
of the bee-hunter. He had ascended the 
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hill a little out of the stream of light which 
still issued from the open door of the hut, 
and was soon high enough to get a good 
look at the state of things on the bit of 
level land around the cabin. Fully one- 
half of the savages were yet up and in 
motion; though the processes of cooking 
and eating were by this time nearly ended. 
These men had senses almost as acute as 
those of their dogs, and it was very neces- 
sary to be on his guard against them 
also. By moving with the utmost caution, 
le Bourdon reached the edge of the line 
of light, where he was within ten yards of 
the captive. Here he placed his rifle 
against a small tree, and drew his knife, 
in readiness to cut the prisoner’s thongs. 
Three several times, while the bee-hunter 
was making these preparations, did the 
two dogs raise their heads and scent the 
air; once, the oldest of the two gave a 
deep and most ominous growl. Singular 
as it may seem, this last indication of giv- 
ing the alarm was of great service to le 
Bourdon and the Chippewa. 

The latter heard the growl, and saw two 
of the movements of the animals’ heads, 
from all which he inferred that there was 
some creature or some danger behind him. 
This naturally enough induced him to be- 
stow a keen attention in that direction, 
and being unable to turn body, limbs, or 
head, the sense of hearing was his only 
means of watchfulness. It was while in 
this state of profound listening that Pig- 
eonswing fancied he heard his own name, 
in such a whisper aS one raises when he 
wishes to call from a short distance with 
the least possible expenditure of voice. 
Presently the words ‘‘ Pigeonswing,’’ 
and ‘‘Chippewa,’’ were succeeded by 
those of ‘‘ bee-hunter,’’ ‘‘ Bourdon.”’? This 
was enough; the quick-witted warrior 
made a low ejaculation, such as might be 
mistaken for a half suppressed murmur 
that proceeded from the pain, but which 
one keenly on the watch, and who was 
striving to communicate with him, would 
be apt to understand asa sign of attention. 
The whispering then ceased altogether, 
and the prisoner waited the result with the 
stoic patience of an American Indian. A 
minute later the Chippewa felt the thongs 
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giving way, and his arms were released at 
the elbows. An arm was next passed 
round his body, and the fastenings at the 
wrist were cut. At this instant a voice 
whispered in his ear, ‘‘ Be of good heart, 
Chippewa—your friend Bourdon, is here. 
Can you stand ?”’ 

‘“No stand,’’ answered the Indian in a 
low whisper ; ‘‘ too much tie. ”’ 

At the next moment the feet of the 
Chippewa were released, as were also his 
knees. Of all the fastenings none now re- 
mained but that which bound the captive 
to the tree. In not cutting this, the bee- 
hunter manifested his coolness and judg- 
ment; for were the stout rope of bark 
severed, the Indian would have fallen like 
a log, from total inability to stand. His 
thongs had impeded the circulation of the 
blood, and the usual temporary paralysis 
had been the consequence. Pigeonswing 
understood the reason of his friend’s for- 
bearance, and managed to rub his hands 
and wrists together, while the bee-hunter 
himself applied friction to his feet, by pass- 
ing his own arms around the bottom of 
the tree. The reader may imagine the 
intense anxiety of Margery the while ; for 
she witnessed the arrival of le Bourdon at 
the tree, and could not account for the 
long delay which succeeded. 

All this time, the dogs were far from 
being quiet or satisfied. Their masters, 
accustomed to being surrounded at night 
by wolves and foxes, or other beasts, 
took little heed, however, of the discon- 
tent of these creatures, which were in the 
habit of growling in their lairs. The bee- 
hunter, as he kept rubbing at his friend’s — 
legs, felt now but little apprehension of 
the dogs, though a new source of alarm 
presented itself by the time the Chippewa 
was barely able to sustain his weight on 
his feet, and long before he could use 
them with anything like his former agil- 
ity. The manner in which the savages 
came together in the hut, and the ges- 
tures made by their chief, announced 
pretty plainly that a watch was about to 
be set for the night. As it was probable 
that the sentinel would take his station 
near the prisoner, the bee-hunter was at 
a loss to decide whether it were better to 
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commence the flight before or after the | dropped on the ground, crawling away out 


rest of the savages were in their lairs. 
Placing his mouth as close to the ear of 
Pigeonswing as could be done without 
oringing his head into the light, the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between le Bour- 
don and the captive: 

“Do you see, Chippewa,’’ the bee- 
hunter commenced, ‘‘the chief is telling 
one of his young men to come and keep 
guard near you? ”’ 

‘¢ See him, well *nough. Make too many 
sign, no to see.”’ 

‘What think you—shall we wait till the 
warriors are asleep, or try to be off before 
the sentinel comes ? ”’ 

‘‘ Bess wait, if one t’ing. You got rifle 
—got tomahawk—got knife, eh? ”’ 

‘¢T have them all, though my rifle is a 
short distance behind me, and a little 
down the hill.’’ 

‘Dat bad—nebber let go rifle on war- 
path. Well, yow tomahawk him—T scalp 
him—dat’ll do.”’ 

**T shall kill no man, Chippewa, unless 
there is great occasion for it. If there is 
no other mode of getting you off, I shall 
choose to cut this last thong, and leave 
you to take care of yourself.”’ 

‘‘Give him tomahawk den—give him 
knife, too.”’ 

‘Not for such a purpose. Ido not like 
to shed blood without a good reason for it.’’ 

‘“No call war good-reason, eh? Bess 
reason in world. Pottawattamie dig up 
hatchet ag’in Great Fadder at Wash’ ton— 
dat no good reason why take his scalp, 
eh? ”’ 

In whispering these last words, the 
‘Chippewa used so much energy, that the 
dogs again raised their heads from be- 
tween their fore-paws and growled. AIl- 
most at that instant the chief and his few 
remaining wakeful companions laid them- 
selves down to sleep, and the young war- 
rior designated as the sentinel left the hut, 
and came slowly toward the prisoner. The 
circumstances admitted of no delay ; le 
Bourdon pressed the keen edge of his knife 
across the withe that bound the Indian to 
the tree ; first giving him notice, in order 
that he might be prepared to sustain his 
-own weight. This done, the bee-hunter 


of the light ; though the brow of the hill 
almost immediately formed a screen to 
conceal his person from all near the hut. 
In another instant he had regained his 
rifle, and was descending swiftly toward 
the crossing at the marsh. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘““We call them savage—Oh, be just ! 
Their outraged feelings scan ; 
A voice comes forth, ’tis from the dust— 
The savage was aman !”’—SPRAGUE. 

As soon as le Bourdon reached the com- 
mencement of that which might be called 
his path across the marsh, he stopped and 
looked backward. He was now sufficiently 
removed from the low acclivity to see 
objects on its summit, and had no diffi- 
culty in discerning all that the waning 
fire illuminated. There stood the Chip- 
pewa erect against the tree, as if still 
bound with thongs, while the sentinel was 
slowly approaching him. The dogs were 
on their feet, and gave two or three sharp 
barks, which had the effect to cause five 
or six of the savages to lift their heads in 
their lairs. One arose even, and threw an 
armful of dried branches on the fire, pro- 
ducing a bright blaze that brought every- 
thing around the hut, and which the light 
could touch into full view. 

The bee-hunter was astonished at the 
immovable calmness with which Pigeons- 
wing still stood to his tree, awaiting the 
approach of the sentinel. In a few mo- 
ments the latter was at his side. At first 
the Pottawattamie did not perceive that 
the prisoner was unbound. He threw him 
into shadow by his own person, and it re- 
quired a close look to note the circum- 
stance. Boden was too far from the spot 
to see all the minor movements of the 
parties, but there was soon a struggle 
that could not be mistaken. As _ the 
Pottawattamie was examining the pris- 
oner, an exclamation that escaped him 
betrayed the sudden consciousness that 
the Chippewa was unbound. The sound 
was no sooner uttered than Pigeonswing 
madea grasp at the sentinel’s knife, which, 
however, he did not obtain, when the two 
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closed and fell, rolling down the declivity | 
into the darkness. When the Pottawat- 
tamie seized the Chippewa, he uttered a 
yell, which instantly brought every man 
of his party to his feet. As the savages 
now united in the whoops, and the dogs 
began to bark wildly, an infernal clamor 
was made. 

At first, le Bourdon did not know how 
to act. He greatly feared the dogs, and 
could not but think of Margery, and the 
probable consequences, should those sa- 
gacious animals follow him across the 
marsh. But he did not like the idea of 
abandoning Pigeonswing, when a single 
blow of his arm, or a kick of his foot. 
might be the cause of his escape. While 
deliberating in painful uncertainty, the 
sounds of the struggle ceased, and he saw 
the sentinel rising again into the light, 
limping like one who had suffered from a 
fall. Presently he heard a footstep near 
him, and, calling in a low voice, he was 
immediately joined by Pigeonswing. Be- 
fore the bee-hunter was aware of his in- 
tention, the Chippewa seized his rifle, and, 
leveling it at the sentinel, who still stood 
on the brow of the hill, drawn in all his 
savage outlines distinctly in the light of 
the flames, he fired. The cry, the leap into 
the air, and the fall, announced the unerr- 
ing character of the aim. In coming to 
the earth, the wounded man fell over the 
brow of the sharp acclivity, and was heard 
rolling toward its base. 

Le Bourdon felt the importance of now 
improving the precious moments, and was 
in the act of urging his companion to fol- 
low, when the latter passed an arm 
around his body, whipped his knife from 
the girdle and sheath, and, dropping the 
rifle into his friend’s arm, bounded away 
in the darkness, taking the direction of his 
fallen enemy. There was no mistaking 
all this; the Chippewa, led by his own 
peculiar sense of honor, risking every- 
thing to obtain the usual trophy of vic- 
tory. By this time a dozen of the savages 
stood on the brow of the hill, seemingly 
at a loss to understand what had be- 
come of the combatants. Perceiving this, 
the bee-hunter profited by the delay and 
reloaded his rifle. As everything passed 
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almost as swiftly as the electric spark 
is known to travel, it was but a moment 
after the Pottawattamie fell ere his con- 
queror was through with his bloody task. 
Just as le Bourdon threw his rifle up into 
the hollow of his arm, he was rejoined by 
his red friend, who bore the reeking scalp 
of the sentinel at his belt; though fortu- 
nately the bee-hunter did not see it on ac- 
count of the obscurity, else might he not 
have been so willing to continue to act 
with so ruthless an ally. 

Further stay was out of question; for 
the Indians were now collected in a body 
on the brow of the hill, where the chief 
was rapidly issuing his orders. In a min- 
ute the band dispersed, every man bound- 
ing into the darkness, as if aware of the 
danger of remaining within the influence 
of the bright light thrown from the fire. 
Then came such a clamor from the dog's, 
as left no doubt in the mind of the bee- 
hunter that they had scented and found 
the remains of the fallen man. A fierce 
yell came from the same spot, the proof 
that some of the savages had already dis- 
covered the body; and le Bourdon told 
his companion to follow, taking his way 
across the marsh as fast as he could over- 
come the difficulties of the path. 

It has already been intimated that it 
was not easy, if indeed it were possible, to 
cross that piece of low, wet land in a direct 
line. There was tolerably firm ground on 
it, but it lay in anirregular form, its pres- 
ence being generally to be noted by the 
growth of trees. Le Bourdon had been very 
careful in taking his landmarks, foreseeing 
the probability of a hasty retreat, and he 
had no difficulty for some time in keeping 
in the right direction. But the dogs soon 
left the dead body, and came bounding 
across the marsh, disregarding its diffi- 
culties ; though their plunges and yells 
soon made it apparent that even they 
did not escape altogether with dry feet. 
As for the savages, they poured down the 
declivity in a stream, taking the dogs as 
their guides; and safe ones they might 
well be accounted, so far as the scent was 
concerned, though they did not happen to 
be particulary well acquainted with all 
the difficulties of the path. 
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At length, le Bourdon paused, causing | hunter proceeded to make sure of his 


his companion to stop also. In the hurry 
and confusion of the flight, the former had 
lost his landmarks, finding himself amid 
a copse of small trees, or large bushes, 
but not in the particular copse he sought. 
Every effort to get out of this thicket, ex- 
cept by the way he had entered it, proved 
abortive, and the dogs were barking at 
no great distance in hisrear. It is true 
that these animals no longer approached ; 
for they were floundering in the mud and 
water; but their throats answered every 
purpose to lead the pursuers on, and the 
low calls that passed from mouth to 
mouth, let the pursued understand that 
the Pottawattamies were at their heels, if 
not absolutely on their trail. 

The crisis demanded both discretion and 
decision; qualities in which.the bee-hunter, 
with his forest training, was not likely to 
be deficient. He looked out for the path 
by which he had reached the unfortunate 
thicket, and having found it commenced 
a retreat by the way he had come. Nerve 
was needed to move almost in a line tow- 
ard the dogs and their masters; but 
the nerve was forthcoming, and the two 
advanced like veterans expecting the fire 
of some concealed but well-armed battery. 
Presently, le Bourdon stopped, and exam- 
ined the ground on which he stood. 

‘‘Here we must turn, Chippewa,’’ he 
said, in a guarded voice. ‘This is the 
spot where I must have missed my way.”’ 

“* Good place to turn *bout,’? answered 
the Indian —‘‘ dog too near.’’ 

‘¢ We must shoot the dogs if they press 
us too hard,’’ returned the bee-hunter, 
leading off rapidly, now secure in the 
right direction. ‘‘ They seem to be in 
trouble, just at this time; but animals 
like them will soon find their way across 
this marsh.”’ 

‘‘Bess shoot Pottawattamie,’’ coolly 
returned Pigeonswing. ‘‘ Pottawattamie 
got capital scalp—dog’s ears no good for 
nuttin’, any more.”’ 

“Yonder, I believe, is the tree [am in 
search of !’’ exclaimed le Bourdon. ‘If 
we can reach that tree, [ think all will go 
well with us.”’ 


The tree was reached, and the bee-|a person distressed. 


course from that point. Removing from 
his pouch a small piece of moistened pow- 
der that he had prepared ere he liberated 
the Chippewa, he stuck it on a low branch 
of the tree he was under, and on the side 
next the spot where he had stationed 
Margery. When this was done, he made 
his companion stand aside, and lighting 
some spunk with his flint and steel, he 
fired his powder. Of course, this little 
preparation burned like the fireworks 
of a boy, making sufficient light, how- 
ever, to be seen in a dark night for a 
mile or more. No sooner was the wetted 
powder hissing and throwing off its 
sparks, than the bee-hunter gazed in- 
tently into the now seemingly tangible 
obscurity of the marsh. A bright light 
appeared and vanished. It was enough ; 
the bee-hunter threw down his own 
signal and extinguished it with his 
foot; and, as he wished, the lantern of 
Margery appeared no more. Assured 
now of the accuracy of his position, as 
well as of the course he was to pursue, le 
Bourdon bade his companion follow, and 
pressed anew across the marsh. A tree 
was soon visible, and toward that particu- 
lar object the fugitives steadily pressed, 
until it was reached. At the next instant 
Margery was joined; and the bee-hunter 
could not refrain from kissing her, in the 
excess of his pleasure. 

‘¢There is a dreadful howling of dogs,”’ 
said Margery, feeling no offense at the 
liberty taken, in a moment like that, ‘“‘and 
it seems to me that a whole tribe is fol- 
lowing at their heels. For Heaven’s sake, 
Bourdon, let us hasten to the canoes ; 
brother and sister must think us lost !”’ 

The circumstances pressed, and the bee- 
hunter took Margery’s arm, passing it 
through one of his own, with a decided 
and protecting manner, that caused the 
girl’s heart to beat with emotions not in 
the least connected with fear, leaving an 
impression of pleasure even at that peril- 
ous moment. As the distance was not 
great, the three were soon on the beach 
and near to the canoes. Here they met 
Dorothy, alone, and pacing to and fro like 
She had doubtless 
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or 


heard the clamor, and was aware that the 
suvages were out looking for their party. 
As Margery met her sister, she saw that 
something more than common had gone 
wrong, and in the eagerness of her appre- 
hensions she did not scruple about putting 
her questions. 

‘What has become of brother ?— 
Where is Gershom ?’’ demanded the sen- 
sitive girl, at once. 

The answer was given in a low voice, 
and in that sort of manner with which 
woman struggles to the last to conceal 
the delinquencies of him she loves. 

‘“Gershom is not himself, just now,”’ 
half whispered the wife—‘‘he has fallen 
into one of his old ways, ag’in.”’ 

‘“Old ways,” slowly repeated the sister, 
dropping her own voice to tones similar 
to those in which the unpleasant news 
had just been communicated. ‘“ How is 
that possible, now that all the whisky is 
emptied ?’’ 

‘It seems that Bourdon had a jug of 
brandy among his stores, and Gershom 
found it out. I blame no one; for Bour- 
don, who never abuses the gifts of Provi- 
dence, had a right to his comforts at 
least; but it 2s a pity that there was any- 
thing of the sort in the canoes ! ”’ 

The bee-hunter was greatly concerned 
at this unwelcome intelligence, feeling all 
its importance far more vividly than either 
of his companions. They regretted as wo- 
men; but he foresaw the danger, asa man 
accustomed to exertion in trying scenes. 
If Whisky Center had really fallen into 
his old ways, soas to render himself an in- 
cumbrance, instead of being an assistant at 
such a moment, the fact was to be deplored 
but it could only be remedied by time. 
Luckily they had the Indian with them, 
and he could manage one of the canoes, 
while he himself took charge of the other. 
As no time was to be lost, the barking: of 
the dogs and the cries of the savages too 
plainly letting it be known that the enemy 
was getting through the marsh by some 
means or other, he hurried the party 
down to the canoes, entering that of 
Whisky Center at once. 

Le Bourdon found Gershom asleep, but 
with the heavy slumbers of the drunkard. 
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Dolly had removed the jug and concealed 
it, as soon as the state of her husband en- 
abled her to do so, without incurring his 
violence. Else might the unfortunate man 
have destroyed himself, by indulging in a 
liquor so much more palatable than that 
he was accustomed to use after so long 
and compelled an abstinence. The jug 
was now produced, however, and le Bour- 
don emptied it in the river, to the great 
joy of the two females, though not with- 
out a sharp remonstrance from the Chip- 
pewa. The bee-hunter was steady, and 
the last drop of the liquor of Gascony was 
soon mingling withthe waters of the Kal- 
amazoo. This done, the bee-hunter de- 
sired tne women to embark, and called to 
the Chippewa to do the same. By quit- 
ting the spot in the canoes, it was evident 
their pursuers would be balked, tempo- 
rarily at least, since they must recross the 
marsh in order to get into their own boats, 
without which further pursuit would be 
fruitless. 

It might have been by means of a se- 
cret sympathy, or it was possibly the re- 
sult of accident, but, certain it is, that 
the Chippewa was placed in the stern of 
Gershom’s canoe, while Margery found a 
place in that of le Bourdon. As for 
Whisky Center, he lay like a log in the 
bottom of his own light bark, cared for 
only by his affectionate wife, who had 
made a pillow for his head; but, fort- 
unately, if no assistance just then, not 
any material hindrance to the move- 
ments of his friends. By the time le 
Bourdon and the Chippewa had got their 
stations, and the canoes were free of the 
bottom, it was evident by the sounds, 
that not only the dogs, but divers of their 
masters, had floundered through the 
swamp, and were already on the firm 
ground east of it. As the dogs ran by 
scent, little doubt remained of their soon 
leading the savages down to the place of 
embarkation. Aware of this, the bee- 
hunter directed the Chippewa to follow, 
and urged his own canoe away from the 
shore, following one of the three natural 
channels that united just at that point. 

The clamor now sensibly increased, and 
the approach of the pursuers was much 
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faster than it had previously been, in con- | Pigeonswing fust—swift bird do that, 


sequence of there no longer being wet land 
beneath their feet. At the distance of 
fifty yards from the shore, however, the 
channel, or open avenue among the rice 
plants, that the canoes had taken, made a 
short turn to the northward ; for all the 
events we have just been recording oc- 
curred on the northern, or leeward side of 
the river. Once around this bend in the 
channel, the canoes would have been effect- 
ually concealed from those on the beach, 
had it even been broad daylight, and, of 
course, were so much more hidden from 
view under the obscurity of a very dark 
night. Perceiving this, and fearful that 
the dip of the paddles might be heard, le 
Bourdon ceased to urge his canoe through 
the water, telling the Chippewa to imitate 
his example, and let the boats drift. In 
consequence of this precaution the fugi- 
tives were still quite near the shore when, 
first the dogs, and then a party of their 
masters, came rushing down to the very 
spot whence the canoes had departed, 
scarcely two minutes before. As no pre- 
cautions were taken to conceal the ad- 
vance of the pursuers, the pursued, or the 
individuals among them who alone under- 
stood the common language of the Great 
Ojebway Nation well, had an opportunity 
of hearing and understanding all that was 
said. Le Bourdon had brought the two 
canoes together; and the Chippewa, at his 
request, now translated such parts of the 
discourse of their enemies as he deemed 
worthy of communicating to the females. 

‘Say, now, nobody dere !’’ commenced 
the Indian coolly—‘‘ T’ink he no great 
way off—mean to look for him—t’ink dog 
uneasy—won’er why dog so uneasy.’’ 

“‘Them dog's are very likely to scent us 
here in the canoes, we are so near them,”’ 
whispered le Bourdon. 

«<S’pose he do, can’t catch us.”’ coolly 
answered the Chippewa—“ beside, shoot 
him, don’t take care—bad for dog to chase 
warrior too much.”’ 

“ There is one speaking now, who seems 
to have authority.”’ 

“Yes—he chief—know he voice—hear 
him too often—he mean to put Pigeons- 
wing to torture. Well, let him catch 


eh? ”’ 

‘“ But what says he ?—it may be of im- 
portance to learn what the chief says just 
now.”’ 

‘s Who care what he say—can’t do nut- 
tin’—if get good chance, take his scalp 
too.”’ | 
‘¢ Ay, that I daresay—but he is speak- 
ing earnestly, and in a low voice; listen, 
and let us know what he says. I do not 
well understand at this distance.”’ 

The Chippewa complied and maintained 
an attentive silence until the chief ceased 
to speak. Then he rendered what had 
been said. into such English as he could 
command, accompanying the translation 
by the explanations that naturally sug- 
gested themselves to one like himself. 

‘¢Chief talk to young men,” said the 
Chippewa—“ all chief talk to young men 
—tell him dat Pigeonswing muss get off 
in canoe—don’t see canoe, nudder—but 
muss be canoe, else he swim. T’ink more 
dan one Injun here—don’t know, dough— 
maybe, maybe not, can’t tell, till see trail, 
morrow mornin’—’’ 

‘‘ Well, well: but what does he tell his 
young men to do ?’’ demanded the bee- 
hunter, impatiently. 

‘“Don’t be squaw, Bourdon—tell all 
by’em bye. Tell young men s’pose he get 
canoe, den he may get our canoe, and 
carry ’em off—s’pose he swim ; dat Chip- 
pewa devil swim down stream and get our 
canoe dat fashion—bess go back, some of 
you, and see arter our canoe—dat what 
he tell young men most.’’ 

“That is a lucky thought !”’ exclaimed 
le Bourdon—“ let us paddle down, at 
once, and seize all their canoes before they 
can get there. The distance by water, 
owing to this bend in the river, is not half 
as great as that by land, and the marsh 
will double the distance to them.”’ 

«Dat good counsel!’’ said Pigeonswing 
—‘‘you go—l follow.” 

This was no sooner said, than the canoes 
were again got in motion. The darkness 
might now have been a sufficient protec- 
tion had there been no rice, but the plant 
would have concealed the movement, even 
at noonday. The fire in the hut served as 
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a beacon, and enabled le Bourdon to find | and it was necessary for one of these light 


the canoes. When he reached the land- 
ing, he could still hear the dogs barking 
on the marsh, and the voices of those 
with them, calling in loud tones to two of 
the savages who had remained at the 
chiente, as a sort of camp-guard. 

‘What do them chaps say ?’’ asked le 
Bourdon of the Chippewa. ‘‘They yell 
as if striving to make the two men at the 
door of the hut hear them. Can you 
make out what they are bawling so 
loud ? ”’ 

‘Tell two warrior to come down and 
take care of canoe—dat all—let ’em come 
—find two here take care of .dem—got 
good scalp, dem two rascal Pottawatta- 
mie !”’ 

“ No—no—Pigeonswing—we must have 
no more of that work to-night, but must 
set about towing these four canoes off 
the shore as fast as we can. Have you 
got hitches on your two ?”’ 

“Fast ’nough—so fast, he follow,”’ an- 
swered the Indian, who, notwithstanding 
his preparations to help to remove the 
canoes, was manifestly reluctant to de- 
part without striking another blow at his 
enemies. ‘‘ Now good time for dem rascal 
to lose scalp ! ”’ 

‘Them rascals, as you call them, begin 
to understand their friends in the marsh, 
and are looking to the priming of their 
rifles. We must be moving, or they may 
see us, and give us a shot. Shove off, 
Chippewa, and paddle at once for the 
middle of the bay.”’ 

As le Bourdon was much in earnest, 
Pigeonswing was fain to comply. Had 
the last possessed a rifle of his own, or 
even a knife, itis highly probable he would 
have leaped ashore, and found the means 
of stealing on some one of his enemies un- 
awares, and thus secured another trophy. 
But the bee-hunter was determined, and 
the Chippewa, however reluctant, was 
compelled to obey; for not only had le 
Bourdon kept his rifle at his side, but he 
had used the precaution of securing his 
knife and tomahawk, both of which he 
carried habitually, the same as a red man. 

The canoes had now a somewhat dif- 
ficult task. The wind still blew fresh, 


craft, pretty well loaded with its proper 
freight, and paddled by only a single per- 
son, to tow two other craft of equal size 
dead to windward. The weight in the 
towing craft, and the lightness of those 
that were towed, rendered this task, how- 
ever, eaSier than it might otherwise have 
proved. In the course of a couple of 
minutes all the canoes were far enough 
from the shore to be out of sight of the 
two Indians, who, by that time, had got 
down to the beach to look after their own 
craft. The yell these savages raised on 
finding themselves too late, not only an- 
nounced their disappointment, but com- 
municated the extent of the disaster to 
their friends, who were still floundering 
through the marsh. 

The great advantage that the party of 
the bee-hunter had now obtained must be 
very apparent to all. In possession of all 
the canoes, their enemies were, or would 
be for some time at least, confined to the 
northern side of the river, which was so 
wide near its mouth as to present an ef- 
fectual barrier between them and those 
who occupied the opposite bank. The 
canoes, also, enabled the weaker party to 
change their position at will, carrying 
with them as many of their effects as were 
on board, and which included the whole 
of the property of le Bourdon; while their 
loss deprived their enemies of all extra 
means of motion, and would be very like- 
ly to induce them to proceed on their ex- 
pedition by land. The objects of that 
expedition could only be conjectured by 
the bee-hunter, until he had questioned 
the Chippewa; a thing he did not fail to 
do, aS soon as he believed the party quite 
safe, under the south shore. Here the 
fugitives landed, proceeding up a natural 
channel in the wild rice in order to do so, 
and selecting a bit of dry beach for their 
purpose. Margery set about lighting a 
fire, in order to keep the mosquitoes at a 
distance, selecting a spot to kindle it, be- 
hind a swell of the land, that concealed 
the light from all on the other shore. In 
the morning it would be necessary to extin- 
guish that fire, lest its smoke should be- 
tray their position. It was while these 
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things were in progress, and after le; mode of gazetting a warrior; and a cer- 


Bourdon had himself procured the fuel 
necessary to feed pretty Margery’s fire, 
that he questioned the Chippewa touch- 
ing his captivity. 

‘Yes, tell all *bout him,’’ answered 
the Indian, as soon as interrogated—‘‘ no 
good to hide trail from friend. *Member 
when say good-by up in openin’ to Bour- 
don? ”’ 

‘*Certainly—I remember the very in- 
stant when you left me. The Pottawat- 
tamie went on one path, and you went on 
another. I was glad of that, as you 
seemed to think he was not your friend.”’ 

“Yes ; good not to travel on same path 
as inimy, ’cause he quarrel sometime,”’ 
coolly returned the Indian. ‘‘ Dis time, 
path come togedder, somehow ; and Pot- 
tawattamie lose he scalp.”’ 

“‘T am aware of all that, Pigeonswing, 
and wish it had not beenso. I found the 
body of Elksfoot sitting up against a tree 
soon after you left me, and knew by whose 
hands he had fallen.’’ 

‘¢ Didn’t find scalp, eh ? ”’ 

<¢ No, the scalp had been taken; though 
I accounted that but for little, since the 
man’s life was gone. There is little 

gained by carrying on war in this manner, 
making the woods, and the openings, and 
the prairies, alike unsafe. You see, now, 
to what distress this family is reduced by 
your Injin manner of making war.”’ 

‘“‘How you make him, den—want 10 
hear. Go kiss, and give venison to inimy, 
or go get his scalp, eh? Which bess 
fashion to make him afeard, and own you 
master ? ”’ 

«All that may be done without killing 
single travelers, or murdering women 
and children. The peace will be made 
none the sooner between England and 
America, because you have got the scalp 
of Elksfoot.’’ 

“No haben’t got him any longer ; wish 
had—Pottawattamie take him away, and 
say he bury him. Well, let him hide him 
in a hole deep as white man’s well, can’t 
hide Pigeonswing’s honor dere, too. Dat 
as safe as notch cut on stick can make 
him !”’ 

This notch on a stick was the Indian 


tain number of these notches was pretty 
certain to procure for him a sort of savage 
brevet, which answered his purpose quite 


as well as the modern mode of breveting 


at Washington answers our purpose. 
Neither brings any pay, we believe, nor 
any command, except in such cases as 
rarely occur, and then only to the advan- 
tage of government. There are varieties 
in honor, as in any other human interest ; 
so are there many moral degrees in war- 
fare. Thus, the very individual who ad- 
mires the occupation of Algiers, or that 
of Tahiti, or the attack on Canton, to 
gether with the long train of Indian events 
which have dyed the peninsulas of the 
East in the blood of their people, sees 
an alarming enormity in the knocking 
down of the walls of Vera Cruz, though 
the breach opened a direct road into San 
Juan de Ulloa. In the eyes of the same 
profound moralists, the garitas of Mexico 
ought to have been respected, as so many 
doors opening into the boudoirs of the 
beautiful dames of that fine capital; it 
being a monstrous thing to fire a shot 
into the streets of a town, no matter how 
many came out of them. Weare happy, 
therefore, to have it in our power to add 
these touches of philosophy that came 
from Pigeonswing to those of the sages 
of the old world, by way of completing a 
code of international morals on this inter- 
esting subject, in which the student shall 
be at a loss to say which he most admires 
—that which comes from the schools or 
that which comes direct from the wilder- 
ness. 

‘So best,’? answered the bee-hunter. 
‘¢T wish I could persuade you to throw 
away that disgusting thing at your belt. 
Remember, Chippewa, you are now among 
Christians, and ought to do as Christians 
wish.”’ 

‘<What Christians do, eh?’’ returned 
the Indian, with a sneer. ‘ Get drunk, 
like Whisky Center, dere? Cheat poor 
red man; den get down on knee and look up 
at Manitou? Dat what Christian do, eh?”’, 

«They who do such things are Chris- 
tians but in name-—you must think better 
of such as are Christians in fact.” 
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‘‘Ebbery body call himself Christian, 
tell you—all pale-face Christian, dey say. 
Now listen to Chippewa. Once talk long 
talk wit’ missionary—tell all about Chris- 


tian—what Christian do—what Christian. 


say—how he eat, how he sleep, how he 
drink !—all good—wish Pigeonswing 
Christian—den ’member so’ger at garri- 
son—no eat, no sleep, no drink Christian 
fashion—do ebbery t’ing so’ger fashion— 
swear, fight, cheat, get drunk—wuss dan 
Injin—dat Christian, eh ?”’ 

“‘No, that is not acting like a Chris- 

tian; and I fear very few of us who call 
ourselves by that name act as if we were 
Christians in truth,’’ said le Bourdon, con- 
scious of the justice of the Chippewa’s 
accusation. 
/ ** Just dat—now I get him—ask mission- 
ary one day where all Christian go to, so 
dat Injin can’t find him—none in woods— 
none on prairie—none in garrison—none 
at Mack’naw—none at Detroit—where all 
go to, den, so Injin can’t find him, on’y in 
missionary talk >” 

‘“T am curious to know what answer 
your missionary made to that question ? ”’ 

‘¢ Well, tell you—say, on’y one in ten 
t’ousant raal Christian ’mong pale-face, 
dough all call himself Christian! Dat 
what Injin t’ink queer, eh? ”’ 

‘‘Itis not easy to make a red man un- 
derstand all the ways of the pale-faces, 
Pigeonswing ; but we will talk of these 
things another time, when we_= are 
more at our ease. Just now I wish to 
learn all I can of the manner in which you 
fellinto the hands of the Pottawattamies.”’ 

*¢ Dat plain ’*nough—wish Christian talk 
half as plain. You see, Bourdon, dat 
Elksfoot on’ scout, when we meet in 
openin’ up river. I know’d his ar’nd, and 
so took scalp. Dem Pottawattamie his 
friend—when they come to meet ole chief, no 
find him; but find Pigeonswing; got me 
when tired and ’sleep; got Elksfoot scalp 
with me—sorry for dat—know scalp by 
scalp-lock, which had gray-hair and some 
mark. So put me in canoe, and meant to 
take Chippewa to Chicago to torture him 
—but too much wind. So, when meet 
friend in t’odder canoe, come back here to 
wait little while.’’ 
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This was the simple explanation of the 
manner in which Pigeonswing had fallen 
into the hands of his enemies. It would 
seem that Elksfoot had. come in a canoe 
from the mouth of the St. Joseph’s toa 
point about half-way between that river 
and the mouth of the Kalamazoo, and 
there landed. What the object of the 
party was, does not exactly appear. 
though it is far from being certain that 
it was not to seize the bee-hunter, and 
confiscate his effects. Although le Bour- 
don was personally a stranger to Elks- 
foot, news flies through the wilderness in 
an extraordinary manner ; and it was not 
at all unlikely that the fact of a white 
American’s being in the openings should 
soon spread along with the tidings that 
the hatchet was dug up, and that a party 
should go out in quest of his scalp and 
the plunder. It would seem that the 
savage tact of the Chippewa detected 
that in the manner of the Pottawattamie 
chief, which assured him the intentions 
of the old warrior were not amicable; 
and that he took the very summary pro- 


‘cess which has been related, not orly to 


secure his scalp, but effectually to put it 
out of his power to do any mischief to one 
who was an ally, and, by means of recent — 
confidence, now a friend. All this the 
Indian explained to his companion, in his 
usual clipped English, but with a clear- 
ness sufficient to make it perfectly intel- 
ligible to his listener. The bee-hunter 
listened with the most profound attention, 
for he was fully aware of the importance 
of comprehending all the hazards of his 
own situation. 

While this dialogue was going on Mar- 
gery had succeeded in lighting her fire, 
and was busy in preparing some warm 
compound, which she knew would be re- 
quired by her unhappy brother after his 
debauch. Dorothy passed often between 
the fire and the canoe, feeling a wife’s 
anxiety in the fate of her husband. As 
for the Chippewa, intoxication was a very 
venial offence in his eyes, though he had a 
contempt for a man who would thus in- 
dulge while on a war-path. The American 
Indian does possess this merit of adapting 
his deportment to his circumstances, 
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When engaged in war he usually prepares 
himself in the coolest and wisest manner 
to meet its struggles, indulging only in 
moments of leisure, and of comparative 
security. It is true that the march of 
what is called civilization is fast changing 
the red man’s character, and he is very 
apt now to do that which he sees done by 
the ‘‘ Christians ’’? around him. 

Le Bourdon, when his dialogue with the 
Chippewa was over, and after a few words 
of explanation with Margery, took his 
own canoe and paddled through the rice 
plants into the open water of the river to 
reconnoiter. The breadth of the stream 
induced him to float down before the wind, 
until he reached a point where he could 
again command a view of the hut. What 
he there saw, and what he next did, must 
be reserved for a succeeding chapter. 


el 


CHAPTER VIII. 


«The elfin cast a glance around, 
As he lighted down from his courser toad, 
Then round his breast his wings he wound, 
And close to the river’s brink he strode: 
He sprang on a rock, he breathed a prayer, 
Above his head his arm he threw, 
Then tossed a tiny curve in air, 
And headlong plunged in the water blue.”’ 
—DRAKE. 


AN hour had intervened between the 
time when le Bourdon had removed the 
canoes of the Pottawattamies and the 
time when he returned alone to the north- 
ern side of the river. In the course of 
that hour the chief of the savages had 
time to ascertain ail the leading circum- 
stances that have just been related, and 
to collect his people in and around the hut, 
for a passing council. The moment was 
one of action, and not of ceremonies. No 
pipe was smoked, nor any of the observ- 
ances of the great councils of the tribe 
attended to; the object was merely to 
glean facts.and to collect opinions. / In all 
the tribes of this part of North America, 
something very like a principle of democ- 
racy is the predominant feature of their 
politics. It is not, however, that bastard 
democracy which is coming so much in 
fashion among ourselves, and which looks 
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into the gutters solely for the ‘ people,” 
forgetting that the landlord has just as 
much right to protection as the tenant, 
the master as the servant, the rich as the 
poor, the gentleman as the blackguard. 
The Indians know better than all this. 
They understand fully that the chiefs are 
entitled to more respect than the loafers 
in their villages, and listen to the former, 
while their ears are shut to the latter. 
They appear to have a common sense, 
which teaches them to avoid equally the 
exaggerations of those who believe in 
blood and of those who believe in black- 
guardism, 

With them the doctrines of ‘‘ new men ”’ 
would sound as an absurdity, for they 
never submit to change for change’s sake. 
On the contrary, while there is no positive 
hereditary rank, there is much hereditary 
consideration ; and we doubt if a red man 
could be found in all America, who is so 
much of a simpleton as to cite among the 
qualifications of any man for a situation 
of trust and responsibility that he had 
never been taught how to perform its 
duties. They are not guilty of the con- 
tradiction of elevating men because they 
are self-taught, while they expend millions 
on schools. Doubtless they have, after a 
fashion of their own, demagogues and 
Oezsars, but they are usually kept within 
moderate limits; and in rare instances, 
indeed, do either ever seriously trespass 
on the rights of the tribe. As human nat- 
ure is everywhere the same, it is not to be 
supposed. that pure justice prevails even 
among savages; but one thing would seem 
to be certain, that, all over the world, man 
in his simplest and wildest state is more 
apt to respect his own ordinances, than 
when living in what is deemed a condition 
of high civilization. - 

When le Bourdon reached the point 
whence he could get a good view of the 
door of the hut, which was still illumi- 
nated by the fire within, he ceased using 
the paddle beyond the slight effort neces- 
sary to keep the canoe nearly stationary. 
He was quite within the range of a rifle, 
but trusted to the darkness of the night 
for his protection. That scouts were out, 
watching the approaches to the hut, he 
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felt satisfied ; and he did not doubt that 
some were prowling along the margin of 
the Kalamazoo, either looking for the lost 
boats, or for those who had taken them 
away. This made him cautious, and he 
took good care not to place his canoe in a 
position of danger. 

It was very apparent that the savages 
were in great uncertainty as to the num- 
ber of their enemies. Had not the rifle 
been fired, and their warrior killed and 
scalped, they might have supposed that 
their prisoner had found the means of re- 
leasing his limbs himself, and thus effected 
his escape ; but they knew that the Chip- 
pewa had neither gun nor knife, and as all 
their own arms, even to those of the dead 
man, were still in their own possession, 
it was clear that he had been succored 
from without. Now the Pottawattamies 
had heard of both the bee-hunter and 
Whisky Center, and it was natural enough 
for them to ascribe some of these unlooked- 
for feats to one or the other of these 
agents. It is true, the hut was known to 
have been built three or four years earlier, 
by an Indian trader, and no one of the 
party had ever actually seen Gershom 
and his family in possession ; but the con- 
jectures on this head were as near the 
fact, as if the savages had passed and re- 
passed daily. There was only one point 
on which these close calculators of events 
were at fault. So thoroughly had every- 
thing been removed from the chienté, 
and so carefully the traces of its recent 
occupation concealed, that no one among 
them suspected that the family had left 
the place only an hour before their own 
arrival. The bee-hunter, moreover, was 
well assured that the savages had not yet 
blundered on the hiding-place of the furni- 
ture. Had this been discovered, its. con- 
tents would have been dragged to light, 
and seen around the fire; for there is 
usually little self-restraint among the red 
men, when they make a prize of this sort. 

“‘ Nevertheless, there was one point 
about which even those keen-scented chil- 
dren of the forest were much puzzled, and 
which the bee-hunter perfectly compre- 
hended, notwithstanding the distance at 
which he was compelled to keep himself. 
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The odor of the whisky was so strong, in 
and about the chienté, that the Potta- 
wattamies did not know what to make of 
it. That there should be the remains of 
this peculiar smell—one so fragrant and 
tempting to those who are accustomed to 
indulge in the liquor—in the hut itself was 
natural enough; but the savages were 
perplexed at find it so strong on the de- 
clivity, down which the barrels had been 
rolled. On this subject were they con- 
versing, when le Bourdon first got near 
enough to observe their proceedings. <Af- 
ter discussing the matter for some time, 
torches were lighted, and most of the 
party followed a grim old warrior, who 
had an exceedingly true nose for the scent 
of whisky, and who led them to the very 
spot where the half-barrel had been first 
stove, by rolling off a rock, and where its 
contents had been mainly spilled. Here 
the earth was yet wet, in places, and the 
scent was so strong as to leave no doubt of 
the recent nature of the accident which 
had wasted so much of a liquor that was 
very precious in Pottawattamie eyes; for 
accident they thought it must be, since no 
Sane man could think of destroying the 
liquor intentionally. 

All the movements, gestures, and genu- 
flections, of the savages were plainly seen 
by the bee-hunter. We say the genuflec- 
tions, for nearly all of the Indians got on 
their knees and applied their noses to the 
earth, in order to scent the fragrance of 
the beloved whisky ; some out of curiosity, 
but more because they loved even this 
tantalizing indulgence, when no better 
could be had. But le Bourdon was right 
in his conjectures, that the matter was 
not to end here. Although most of the 
Indians scented the remains of the whisky 
out of love for the liquor, a few of their 
number reasoned on the whole transac- 
tion with quite as much acuteness as 
could have been done by the shrewdest 
natural philosopher living. To them it 
was very apparent that no great length 
of time, a few hours at most, could have 
elapsed since that whisky was spilled ; 
and human hands must have brought it 
there, in the first place, and poured it on 
the ground, in the second. There must 
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have been a strong reason for such an} plant was to be found at all, was its belt 


act, and that reason presented itself to 
their minds with unerring accuracy. 
Their own approach must have been seen, 
and the liquor was destroyed because it 
could not be removed in time to prevent 
its falling into their hands. Even the 
precise manner in which the whisky had 
been disposed of was pretty nearly con- 
jectured by a few of the chiefs, acute and 


practiced as they were; who, accustomed | 


to this species of exercise of their wits, 
had some such dexterity in examining 
facts of this nature, and in arriving at 
just results, as the men of the schools 
manifest in the inquiries that more es- 
pecially belong to their habits and train- 
ing. But their conclusions were confined 
to themselves; and they were also suffi- 
ciently enveloped in doubt to leave those 
who made them ready enough to receive 
new impressions on the same subject. 

All this, moreover, le Bourdon both saw 
and understood, or, if not absolutely all, 
so much of it as to let him comprehend 
the main conclusions of the savages, as 
well as the process by which they were 
reached. To obtain light, the Indians 
made a fire near the charmed spot, which 
brought themselves and their movements 
into plain view from the canoe of the bee- 
hunter. Curiosity now became strongly 
awakened in the latter, and he ventured 
in nearer to the shore, in order to get the 
best possible view of what was going on. 
In a manner, he was Solving an enigma ; 
and he experienced the sort of pleasure 
we all feel at exercising our wits on diffi- 
culties of that nature. The interest he 
felt rendered the young man careless as 
respected the position of his canoe, which 
drifted down before the strong breeze, 
until le Bourdon found himself in the very 
edge of the wild rice, which at this point 
formed but a very narrow belt along the 
beach. It was this plant, indeed, that 
contributed to make the young man so 
regardless of his drift, for he looked upon 
the belt of rice as a species of landmark to 
warn him when to turn. But, at no other 
spot along that whole shore, where the 


so narrow as at this, immediately opposite 
to the new fire of the savages, and almost 
within the influence of its rays. To le 
Bourdon’s surprise, and somewhat to his 
consternation, just as his little craft 
touched the rice, the forms of two stout 
warriors passed along the beach between 
him and the light, their feet almost 
dipping in the water. So near were these 
two warriors to him, that, on Ystening 
intently, he heard not only their voices, 
as they communicated their thoughts to 
each other in low tones, but the tread of 
their moccasined feet on the ground. Re- 
treat, under the circumstances, would not 
be safe, for it must have been made under 
the muzzles of the rifles; and but one 
resource presented itself. By grasping in 
his hand two or three stalks of the rice- 
plant, and holding them firmly, the drift 
of the canoe was arrested. 

After a moment’s reflection, le Bourdon 
was better satisfied with this new station 
than he had been on first gaining it. To 
have ventured on such a near approach 
to his enemies he would have regarded as 
madness ; but now he was there, well con- 
cealed among the rice, he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of observation it gave him, and 
looked upon the chance that brought him 
there as lucky. He found a thong of 
buckskin, and fastened his canoe to the 
stalks of the plant, thus anchoring or 
mooring his little bark, and leaving him- 
self at liberty to move about init. The 
rice was high enough to conceal him, even 
when erect, and he had some difficulty in 
finding places favorable to making his ob- 
servations through it. When the bee- 
hunter made his way into the bow of his 
canoe, however, which he did with a moc- 
casined and noiseless foot, he was startled 
in perceiving how small was his cover. 
In point of fact he was now within three 
feet of the inner edge of the rice-plants, 
which grew within ten feet of the shore, 
where the two warriors already mentioned 
were still standing, in close communica- 
tion with each other. Their faces were 
turned toward the fire, the bright light 
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from which, at times, streamed over the | it is to get rid of a master passion, when 


canoe itself, in a way to illumine all it con- 
tained. The first impulse of le Bourdon, 
on ascertaining how closely he had drifted 
to the shore, was to seize a paddle and 
make off, but a second thought again told 
him it would be far safer to remain where 
he was. Taking his seat, therefore, on a 
bit of board laid athwart, from gunwale 
to gunwale, if such a craft can be said to 
have gunwales at all, he _ patiently 
awaited the course of events. 

By this time, all or nearly all of the 
Pottawattamies had collected at this spot, 
on the side of the hill. The hut was de- 
serted, its fire got to be low, and darkness 
reigned around the place. On the other 
hand, the Indians kept piling brush on 
their new fire, until the whole of that hill- 
side, the stream rt its foot, and the ravine 
through which the latter ran, were fairly 
illuminated. Of course, all within the in- 
fluence of this light was to be distinctly 
seen, and the bee-hunter was soon ab- 
sorbed in gazing at the movements of 
savage enemies, under circumstances so 
peculiar. | 

The savages seemed to be entranced by 
the singular, and to most of them unac- 
countable, circumstance of the earth’s 
giving forth the scent of fresh whisky, in 
a place so retired and unknown. While 
two or three of the number had certain 
inklings of the truth, as has been stated, 
to much the greater portion of their 
body it appeared to be a profound mys- 
tery; and one that, in some inexplic- 
able manner, was connected with the 
recent digging up of the hatchet. Igno- 
rance and superstition ever go hand in 
hand, and it was natural that many, per- 
haps that most of these uninstructed be- 
ings should thus consider so unusual a 
fragrance, on such a spot. Whisky has 
unfortunately obtained a power over the 
red men of this continent, that it would 
require many Fathers Mathew to sup- 
press and which can only be likened to 
that which is supposed to belong to the 
influence of witchcraft. The Indian is 
quite as sensible as the white man of the 
mischief that the “ firewater’’ produces ; 
but, like the white man, he finds how hard 


we have once submitted ourselves to its 
sway. The portion of the band that could 
not account for the fact of the scent of 
their beloved beverage being found in such 
a place, and it was all but three of their 
whole party, were quite animated in their 
discussions on the subject, and many and 
crude were the suggestions that fell from 
their lips. The two warriors on the beach 


‘were more deeply impressed than any of 


their companions with the notion that 
some ‘‘medicine charm’? was connected 
with this extraordinary affair. 

The reader will not be surprised to 
hear that le Bourdon gazed on the scene 
before him with the most profound atten- 
tion. So near did he seem to be, and so 
near was he, in fact, to the savages who 
were grouped around the fire, that he 
fancied he could comprehend what they 
were saying, by the expressions of their 
grim and swarthy countenances. His 
conjectures were in part just, and occa- 
sionally the bee-hunter was absolutely 
accurate in his notions of what was said. 
The frequency with which different indi- 
viduals knelt on the ground, to scent an 
odor that is always so pleasant to the red 
man, would of itself have given a clew to 
the general character of the discourse ; but 
the significant and expressive gestures, 
the rapid enunciation, and the manner in 
which the eyes of the speakers glanced 
from the faces near themselves to the 
spot consecrated by whisky, pretty 
plainly told the story. It was while thus 
intently occupied in endeavoring to read 
the singular impression made on the 
minds of most of those wild beings, by an 
incident so much out of the usual track of 
their experience, that le Bourdon sudden- 
ly found the bow of his canoe thrusting 
itself beyond the inner margin of the rice, 
and issuing into open water, within ten 
feet of the very spot where the two near- 
est of the savages were still conferring 
together apart. The buckskin thong 
which served as a fastening had got 
loosened, and the light craft was again 
drifting down before the strong southerly 
wind, which still continued to blow a little | 
gale. 
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Had there been an opportunity for such 
a thing, the bee-hunter would have made 
an effort to escape. But so sudden and 
unexpected was this exposure, that he 
found himself almost within reach of a 
rifle, before he was aware of his approach- 
ing the two warriors on the shore at all. 
His paddle was in the stern of the canoe, 
and, had he used the utmost activity, the 
boat would have grounded on the beach 
ere he could have obtained it. In this 
situation, therefore, he was absolutely 
without any other means than his hands 
of stopping the canoe, had there even 
been time. 

Le Bourdon understood his real situa- 
tion without stopping to reflect; and, 
though his heart made one violent leap as 
soon as he perceived he was out of cover, 
he immediately bethought him of the 
course he ought to pursue. It would have 
been fatal to betray alarm, or to at- 
tempt flight. As accident had thus 
brought him, as it might be, on a visit, 
to the spot, he at once determined to 
give his arrival the character of a friendly 
call, and, the better to support the preten- 
sion, to blend with it, if possible, a little 
of the oracular, or ‘‘ medicine ’’ manner, in 
order to impose on the imaginations of 
the superstitious beings into whose power 
he had so unwittingly fallen. 

The instant the canoe touched the shore, 
and it was only a moment after it broke 
through the cover, le Bourdon arose, and, 
extending his hand to the nearest Indian, 
saluted him with the mongrel term of 
“Sago.” <A slight exclamation from this 
warrior communicated to his companion 
an arrival that was quite as much a mat- 
ter of surprise to the Indians as to their 
guest, and through this second warrior, 
to the whole party on the hill-side. A 
little clamor succeeded, and presently the 
bee-hunter was surrounded with savages. 

The meeting was marked by the self- 
command and dignified quiet that are so 
apt to distinguish the deportment of In- 
dian warriors, when they are on the war- 
path, and alive to the duties of manhood. 
The bee-hunter shook hands with several, 
who received his salutations with perfect 
calmness, if not with absolute confidence 
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and amity. This little ceremony gave our 
hero an opportunity to observe the 
swarthy countenances by which he was 
surrounded, most of which were fierce in 
their paint, as well as to reflect a little on 
his own course. By a fortunate inspira- 
tion he now determined to assume the 
character of a ‘‘ medicine-man,’’ and to 
connect his prophecies and juggleries with 
this lucky accident of the whisky. Ac- 
cordingly, he inquired if any one spoke 
English, not wishing to trust his explana- 
tions to his own imperfect knowledge of 
the Ojebway tongue, which is spoken by 
all the numerous tribes of that widely- 
extended nation. Several could render 
themselves intelligible in English, and ‘one 
was so expert as to render communication 
with him easy, if not very agreeable. As 
the savages, however, soon insisted on 
examining the canoe, and taking a look 
at its contents, previously to listening to 
their visitor’s explanations, le Bourdon 
was fain to submit, and to let the young 
men satisfy their curiosity. 

The bee-hunter had come on his hazard- 
ous expedition in his own canoe. Previ- 
ously to quitting the south shore, how- 
ever, he had lightened the little craft, by 
landing everything that was not essential 
to his present purpose. As nearly half of 
his effects were in the canoe of Whisky 
Center, the task was soon performed, and 
lucky it was for our hero that he had be- 
thought him of the prudence of the 
measure. His sole object had been to 
render the canoe swifter and lighter, in 
the event of a chase; but, as things 
turned out, he saved no small portion of 
his property by using the precaution. The 
Indians found nothing in the canoe but 
one rifle, with a horn and pouch, a few 
light articles belonging to the bee-hunter’s 
domestic economy, and which he had not 
thought it necessary to remove, and the 
paddles. All the honey, and the skins, 
and stores, and spare powder and lead, 
and, in short, everything else that be- 
longed to le Bourdon, were still safe on 
the other side of the river. The greatest 
advantage gained by the Pottawattamies 
was in the possession of the canoe itself, 
by means of which they would now be 
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enabled to cross the Kalamazoo, or make | intending to torture him in the morning. 


any other similar expedition, by water. 

But, as yet, not a sign of hostility was 
betrayed by either party. The bee-hunter 
seemed to pay no attention to his rifle and 
ammunition, or even to his canoe, while 
the savages, after having warily examined 
the last, together with its contents, re- 
turned to their visitor, to re-examine him, 
with a curiosity as lively as it was full of 
distrust. At this stage in the proceedings 
something like a connected and intelligible 
conversation commenced between the 
chief, who spoke English, and who was 
known in most of the northwestern gar- 
risons of the Americans by the name of 
Thundercloud, or Cloud, by way of abbre- 
viation, on account of his sinister looks, 
though the man actually sustained a toler- 
ably fair reputation for one of those who, 
having been wronged, was so certain to 
be calumniated. No man was ever yet 
injured that he has not been slandered. 

‘Who kill and scalp my young man?”’ 
asked Cloud, a little abruptly. 

‘‘ Has my brother lost a warrior ?’’ was 
the calm reply. ‘“ Yes, I see that he has. 
A medicine-man can see that, though it is 
dark.”’ 

‘“‘Who kill him, if can see ?—who scalp 
him too? ”’ 

‘*An enemy did both,’’ answered le 
Bourdon, oracularly. “‘ Yes; *twas an 
enemy that took his scalp.”’ 

“Why do it,eh? Why come here to 
take Pottawattamie scalp, when no war- 
path open, eh? ”’ 

‘* Pottawattamie, the truth must always 
be said to a medicine-man. There is no 
use in trying to hide truth from him. 
There 7s a war-path open; and a long and 
a tangled path it is. My Great Father 
at Washington has dug up the hatchet 
against my Great Father at Quebec. 
Enemies always takescalps when they can 
get them.’’ 

“Dat true—dat right, too—nobody 
grumble at dat—but who enemy? pale- 
face or redskin ? ”’ 

“This time it was a redskin—a Chip- 
pewa—one of your own nation, though 
not of your own tribe. A warrior called 
Pigeonswing, whom you had in thongs, 


He cut his thongs, and shot your young 
man—after which he took his scalp.’’ 

‘‘How know dat?’’ demanded the 
Cloud, a little fiercely. <“*‘ You ‘long, and 
help kill Pottawattamie, eh??? 

“I know it,” answered le Bourdon, 
coolly, ‘‘ because medicine-men know most 
of what happens. Do not be so hasty, 
chief, for this is a medicine spot—whisky 
grows here.”’ 

A common exclamation escaped all of 
the red men, who comprehended the clear, 
distinct, and oracular-like language and 
manner of the bee-hunter. He intended 
to make an impression on his listeners, 
and he succeeded admirably ; perhaps as 
much by means of manner as of matter. 
As has been said, all who understood his 
words—some four or five of the party— 
grunted forth their surprise at this evi- 
dence of their guest’s acquaintance with 
the secrets of the place, in which they 
were joined by the rest of their compan- 
ions, aS soon as the words of the pale-face 
had been translated. Even the experi- 
enced and wary old chiefs, who had more 
than half conjectured the truth, in con- 
nection with this mysterious odor of 
whisky, were much unsettled in their 
opinions concerning the wonder, and got 
to be in that condition of mind when a 
man does not know what to think of any 
particular event. The bee-hunter, quick- 
witted, and managing for his life, was not 
slow to perceive the advantage he had 
gained, and he proceeded at once to clinch 
the nail he had so skillfully driven. Turn- 
ing from Cloud to the head chief of the 
party, a warrior whom he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing, after having so long 
watched his movements in the earlier part 
of the night, he pushed the same subject 
a little further. 

‘¢Yes; this place is called by the whites 
Whisky Center,’? he added, ‘‘ which 
means that it is the center of all the whis- 
ky of the country round about.”’ 

‘‘Dat true,’’ said Cloud, quickly, ‘I 
hear so’ger at Fort Dearborn call him 
Whisky Center !”’ 

This little circumstance greatly com-— 
plicated the mystery, and le Bourdon 
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perceived that he had hit on a lucky } of satisfying the impatience of his now at- 


explanation. 

‘« Soldiers far and near—soldiers drunk 
or sober—soldiers with scalps, and soldiers 
without scalps—all know the place by 
that name. But you need not believe with 
your eyes shut and noses stopped, chief, 
since you have the means of learning for 
yourselves the truth of what I tell you. 
Come with me, and I will tell you where 
to dig in the morning for a whisky spring.”’ 

This communication excited a tremen- 
lous feeling among the savages, when its 
purport came to be explained to the whole 
party. Apart from the extraordinary, 
miraculous nature of such a spring, which 
in itself was sufficient to keep alive expec- 
tation and gratify curiosity, it was so com- 
fortable to have an inexhaustible supply 
of the liquor running out of the bowels of 
the earth, that it is no wonder the news 


spread infinite delight among the listeners. 


Even two or three of the chiefs, who had 
so shrewdly divined the manner in which 
the liquor had been spilled, were stag- 
gered by the solemnity and steadiness of 
the bee-hunter’s manner, and perhaps a 
little carried away by sympathy with 
those around them. (This yielding of the 
human mind to the influence of number is 
so common an occurrence as scarcely to 
require explanation, and is the source of 
half the evils that popular associations 
inflict on themselves. It is not that men 
capable of seevng the truth are ever want- 
ing; but men capable of mazntaining it, 
in the face of clamor and collected power.) 

It will be readily conceived that a medi- 
cine man, who is supposed to possess the 
means of discovering a spring that should 


overflow with pure whisky, would not be 


left without urgent demands for a speedy 
exercise of his art. This was now the case 


with le Bourdon, who was called on from 


all sides to point out the precise spot 
where the young men were to commence 
digging in order to open on the treasure. 
Our hero knew that his only hope of escape 
was connected with his steadily maintain- 
ing his assumed character; or, of main- 
taining this assumed character with his 
going on, at once, to do something that 
might have the effect, temporarily at least, 


tentive listeners. Accordingly, when the 
demand was made on him to give some 
evidence of his power, he set about the 
task, not only with composure, but with 
a good deal of ingenuity. 

Le Bourdon, it will be remembered, had, 
with his own hands, rolled the two barrels 
of whisky down the declivity. Feeling the 
great importance of effectually destroying 
them, he had watched their descent, from 
the top to the bottom of the hill, and the 
final disappearance of the staves, etc., in 
the torrent which brawled at its foot. It 
had so happened that the half-filled cask 
broke and let out its liquor at a point much 
more remote from the stream than the 
filled cask. The latter had held together 
until it went over the low rocky precipice, 
already mentioned, and was stove at its 
base, within two yards of the torrent, 
which received all its fragments and swept 
them away, including most of the liquor 
itself; but not until the last had been 
spilled. Now, the odorous spot which had 
attracted the noses of the savages, and 
near which they had built their fire, was 
that where the smallest quantity of the 
whisky had fallen. Ie Bourdon reasoned 
on these circumstances in this wise: if 
half a barrel of the liquor can produce so 
strong a scent, a barrel filled ought to 
produce one still stronger; and I will 
manifest my medicine-character by dis- 
regarding for the present moment the 
spot on the hillside, and proceed at once 
to that at the foot of the rocks. To this 
latter point, therefore, did he direct all 
the ceremony, as well as his own footsteps, 
when he yielded to the solicitations of the 
Pottawattamies, and undertook to point 
out the position of the Whisky Spring. 

The bee-hunter understood the Indian 
character too well to forget to embellish 
his work with a proper amount of jug- 
glery and acting. Luckily, he had left in 
the canoe a sort of frock of mottled colors, 
that he had made himself, to wear in the 
woods in the autumn as a hunting dress, 
under the notion that such a covering 
would conceal his approach from his game, 
by blending its hues with those of the au- 
tumn leaf. This dress he now assumed, 
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extorting a good deal of half-suppressed 
admiration from the younger warriors, 
by the gay appearance he made. ‘Then 
he drew out his spy-glass to its greatest 
length, making various mysterious signs 
and gestures as he did so. This glass 
proved to be a great auxiliary, and pos- 
sibly alone kept the doubters in awe. Le 
Bourdon saw at once that it was entirely 
new, even to the eldest chief, and he felt 
how much it might be made to assist him. 
Beckoning to Cloud, and adjusting the 
focus, he directed the small end of his 
glass to the fire, and placed the large end 
to that Indian’s eye. A solitary savage, 
who loved the scent of whisky too much 
to tear himself away from the spot, was 
lingering within the influence of the rays, 
and of course was seen by the chief, with 
his person diminished to that of a dwarf, 
and his form thrown to a seeming dis- 
tance. 

An eloquent exclamation followed this 
exhibition of the medicine-man’s power; 
and each of the chiefs, and most of the 
other warriors, were gratified with looks 
through the glass ! 

“What dat mean?’’ demanded Cloud, 
earnestly. ‘‘See Wolfeye well ’nough— 
why he so little ?—why he so far off, eh ! ”’ 

‘‘That is to Show you what a medicine- 
man of the pale-faces can do when he is 
so minded. That Indian is named Wolfs- 
eye, and he loves whisky too well. That 
I know, as well as I know his name.”’ 

Each of these exhibitions of intelligence 
extorted exclamations of wonder. It is 
true that one or two of the higher chiefs 
understood that the name might possibly 
have been obtained from Cloud; but how 
was the medicine-man to know -that 
Wolfseye wasadrunkard? This last had 
not been said in terms; but enough had 
been said to let those who were aware of 
the propensity feel that more was meant 
than had been expressed. Before there 
was time, however, to deliberate on, or to 
dissect, this specimen of mysterious knowl- 
edge, le Bourdon, reversed the glass, and 
applied the small end to the eye of Cloud, 
after having given it its former direction. 
The Indian fairly yelled, partly with 
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dread, and partly with delight, when he 
saw Wolfseye, large as life, brought so 
near himself that he fancied he might be 
touched with his own hand. 

‘What dat mean?’ exclaimed Cloud, 
as soon as surprise and awe enabled him 
to find his voice. ‘‘ Fuss he little, den 
he big—fuss he great way, den he close 
by—what dat mean, eh?’’ 

“It means that 1 am a medicine-man, 
and this is a medicine-glass, and that I 
can see with it into the earth, deeper than 
the wells, or higher than the mountains ! ”’ 

These words were translated, and ex- 
plained to all there. They extorted may 
ejaculations of wonder, and divers grunts ° 
of admiration and contentment. Cloud 
conferred a moment with the two princi- 
pal chiefs ; then he turned eagerly to the 
bee-hunter, saying : 

« All good, but want to hear more— 
want to ’arn more—want to see more.”’ 

‘¢ Name your wants freely, Pottawatta- 
mie,’’ answered le Bourdon, with dignity; 
‘‘ they shall be satisfied.”’ 

«Want to see—want to taste Whiskv 
Spring—see won’t do—want to taste.’’ 

‘* Good—you shall smell first ; then you 
shall see ; after that you shall taste. Give 
me room, and be silent ; a great medicine 
is near.”’ 

Thus delivering himself, le Bourdon pro- 
ceeded with his necromancy. 
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** He turn’d him round, and fied amain 
With hurry and dash to the beach again; 
He twisted over from side to side, 
And laid his cheek to the cleaving tide; 
The strokes of his plunging arms are fleet, 
And with all his might he flings his feet, 
But the water-sprites are round him stili, 
To cross his path and work him ill.’ 

—THE CULPRIT Fay. 


THE first step in the conjuration of the 
bee-hunter was to produce an impression 
on the minds of his untutored observers, 
by resorting to a proper amount of mum- 
mery and mystical action. This he was 
enabled to do with some effect, in conse- 
quence of having practiced as a lad,.in 
Similar mimicry, by way of pastime. The 
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Germans, and the descendants of Ger- 
mans in America, are not of a very high 
class, as respects education, taken as a 
body, and they retain many of the most 
inveterate of the superstitions of their 
Teutonic ancestors. Although the bee- 
hunter himself was of purely English de- 
scent, he came from a state that was in 
part peopled by these Germans and their 
descendants; and, by intercourse with 
them, he had acquired a certain knowl- 
edge of their notions on the subject of 
necromancy, that he now found was of use: 
So far as gravity of mien, solemn grim 
aces and unintelligible mutterings were 
concerned, le Bourdon played his part to 
admiration ; and, by the time he had led 
the party half the distance he intended to 
go, our necromancer, or ‘*‘ medicine-man,’’ 
had complete possession of the imagina- 
tions.of all the savages, the two or three 
chiefs already mentioned alone excepted. 
At this stage of the proceedings occurred 
a little incident, which goes to prove the 
disposition of the common mind to con- 
tribute in deceiving itself, and which was 
of considerable assistance to le Bourdon 
in maintaining his assumed character. 

It will be remembered that the place 
where the Indians had found their strong- 
est scent was on the hillside, or at the spot 
where the half-filled barrel had let out 
most of its contents. Near this spot their 
new fire was still brightly blazing, and 
there Wolfseye remained, regaling one of 
his senses, at least, with an odor that he 
found so agreeable. But the bee-hunter 
knew that he should greatly increase the 
wonder of the savages by leading them to 
a new scent-spot, one to which there was 
no visible clew, and where the odor was 
probably much stronger than on the hill- 
side. Accordingly he did not approach 
the fire but kept around the base of the 
hill, just enough within the influence of 


the light to pick his way readily, and yet. 


so distant from it as to render his coun- 
tenance indistinct and mysterious. No 
sooner, however, had he got abreast of the 
scent-spot known to the savages, than the 
crowd endeavored to lead him toward it, 
by gestures and hints, and, finally, by di- 
rect intimations that he was going astray. 
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| All this our ‘‘ medicine-man ”’ disregarded ; 


he held his way steadily and solemnly tow- 
ard that place at the foot of the hill, where 
he knew that the filled barrel had let out its 
contents, and where he reasonably enough 
expected to find sufficient traces of the 
whisky to answer his purposes. At first, 
this pertinacity provoked the crowd, which 
believed he was going wrong; but a few 
words from Crowsfeather, the principal 
chief, caused the commotion to cease. In 
a few more minutes le Bourdon stopped, 
near the place of his destination. As a 
fresh scent of whisky was very perceptible 
here, a murmur of admiration, not un- 
mixed with delight, passed among the at- 
tendants ! 

** Now, let the young men build a fire 
for me,’’ said the bee-hunter, solemnly ; 
**not such a fire as that which is burning 
on the hill, but a medicine-fire. I smell 
the Whisky Spring, and want a medicine- 
light to see it.” ; 

A dozen young men began to collect 
the brush; in a minute a pile of some 
size had been accumulated ona flat rock, 
within twenty feet of the spot where le 
Bourdon knew that the cask had beep 
dashed to pieces. When he thought the 
pile sufficiently large, he told Crows- 
feather that it might be lighted by bring- 
ing a brand from the other fire. 

“This will not be a medicine-light, for 
that can come only from ‘ medicine- 
matches,’ ’’? he added; ‘“‘ but I want a fire 
to see the shape of the ground. Put in 
the brand, brothers; let us have a 
flame.”’ 

The desire of the bee-hunter was grati- 
fied, and the whole of the base of the hill, 
around the spot where the filled cask had 
broken, was illuminated. 

‘Now, let all the Pottawattamies 
stand back,’’ added le Bourdon, earnest- 
ly. “It might cost a warrior his life to 
come forward too soon—or, if not his life, 
it might give a rheumatism that can never 
be cured, which is worse. When it is 
time for my red brothers to advance, 
they will be called.”’ 

As the bee-hunter accompanied this 
announcement by suitable gestures, he 
succeeded in ranging all of the silent, but 
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excited savages on three sides of his fire, 
leaving that next his mysterious spring 
to himself, alone. When all was ar- 
ranged, le Bourdon moved slowly, but 
unaccompanied, to the precise spot where 
the cask had broken. Here he found the 
odor of the whisky so strong as to con- 
vince him that some of the liquor must 
yet remain. On examining more closely 
he ascertained that several shallow. cavi- 
ties of the flat rock, on which the cask 
had been dashed, still contained a good 
deal of the liquor; enough to prove of 
creat assistance to his medicine-char- 
acter. 

All this while the bee-hunter kept one 
portion of his faculties on the alert, in 
order to effect his escape. That he might 
deceive for a time, aided as he was by so 
many favorable circumstances, he did not 
doubt; but he dreaded the morning and 
the results of a night of reflection and 
rest. Crowsfeather, in particular, trou- 
bled him; and he foresaw that his fate 
would be terrible, did the savages once 
get an inkling of the deception he was 
practicing. As he stood there, bending 
over the little pools of whisky, he glanced 
his eye toward the gloom which pervaded 
the northern side of the hill, and calcula- 
ted the chances of escape by trusting to 
his speed. All of the Pottawattamies 
were on the opposite side, and there was a 
thicket favorably placed for a cover, so 
near that the rifle would scarce have time 
to perform its fatal office, ere he might 
hope to bury himself within its leaves. 
So tempting did the occasion appear that, 
for a single instant, le Bourdon forgot his 
caution, and his mummeries, and had 
actually advanced a step or two in the 


direction toward which he contemplated 


flight, when, on glancing an uneasy look 
behind him, he perceived Crowsfeather 
and his two intimate counselors stealthily 
preparing their rifles, as if they distrusted 
his intentions. This at once induced a 
change of plan, and brought the _ bee- 
hunter back to a sense of his critical 
position, and of the indispensable neces- 
sity of caution to a man in his situation. 

Le Bourdon now seemingly gave all his 
attention to the rocks where he stood, and 
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out of which the much-coveted liquor was 
expected to flow ; though his thoughts were 
still busily employed in considering the 
means of escape the whole time. While 
stooping over the different pools, and lay- 
ing his plans for continuing his medicine- 
charms, the bee-hunter saw how near he 
had been to committing a great mistake. 
It was almost as indispensable to carry off 
the canoe, as it was to carry off himself ; 
since, with the canoe, not only would all 
his own property, but pretty Margery, 
and Gershom and his wife, be at the 
mercy of the Pottawattamies; whereas, 
by securing the boat, the wide Kalama- 
zoo would serve as a nearly impassable 
barrier, until time was given to the whites 
to escape. His whole plan was changed 
by this suggestion, and he no longer . 
thought of the thicket and of flight in- 
land. At the same time that the bee- 
hunter was laying up in his mind ideas so 
important to his future movements, he 
did not neglect the necessary examination 
of the means that might be required to 
extend and prolong his influence over the 
minds of the superstitious children of the 
forest, on whom he was required to prac- 
tice his arts. His thoughts reverted to 
the canoe, and he concocted a plan by 
which he believed it possible to get pos- 
session of his little craft again. Once on 
board it, by one vigorous shove he fancied 
he might push it within the cover of the 
rice-plant, where he would be in reason- 
able safety against the bullets of the sav- 
ages. Could he only get the canoe on the 
outer side of the narrow belt of the plant, 
he should deem himself safe ! 

Having arranged his course in his own 
mind, le Bourdon now beckoned to Crows- 
feather to draw near, at the same time 
inviting the whole party to approach 
within a few feet of the spot where he 
himself stood. The  bee-hunter had 
brought with him from the boat, a frag- 
ment of the larger end of a cane fishing- 
rod, which he used as a sort of wand. Its 
size was respectable, and its length about 
eight feet. With this wand he pointed 
out the different objects he named, and it 
answered the very important purpose of 
enabling him to make certain small 
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changes in the formation of the ground|impulse prevailed which urged him to 


that were of the greatest service to him, 
without permitting curious eyes to come 
so near as to detect his artifices. 

““Now opcn your ears, Crowsfeather ; 
and you, Cloud; and all of you, young 
braves,” commenced the _ bee-hunter, 
solemnly, and with a steadiness that was 
admirable; ‘“‘yes, open wide your ears. 
The Great Spirit has given the red mana 
nose that he might smell—does the Cloud 
smell more than common?” 

“« Sartain—smell whisky—this Whisky 
Center dey say—nat’ral dat such smell be 
here.”’ | 

“Do all the chiefs and warriors of the 
Pottawattamies who are present also 
smell the same ?”’ 

““S’pose, so—why he don’t, eh? Got 
nose—can smell whisky good way, tell 
you.”’ 

“It is right they should smell the liquor 
here, for out of this rock a whisky spring 
will soon begin to run. It will begin with 
avery small stream, but soon will there 
be enough to satisfy everybody. The 
Great Manitou knows that his red chil- 
dren are dry; he has sent a ‘ medicine- 
man’ of the pale-faces to find a spring for 
them. Now, look at this piece of rock— 
it is dry—not even the dew has yet moist- 
ened it. See—it is made like a wooden 
bowl, that it may hold the liquor of the 
spring. Let Crowsfeather smell it—smell 
it, Cloud—let all my young men smell it, 
too, that they may be certain that there 
is nothing there.”’ 

On this invitation, accompanied as it 
was by divers flourishes of the wand, and 
uttered in a deep, solemn tone of voice, 
the whole party of the Indians gathered 
around the small, hollow, basin-like cavity 
pointed out by the bee-hunter, in order 
both to see and smell. Most knelt, and 
each and all applied their noses to the 
rock, as near the bowlas they could thrust 
them. Even the dignified and distrustful 
Crowsfeather could not refrain from bend- 
ing in the crowd. This was the moment 
for which le Bourdon wished, and he in- 
stantly prepared to carry out his design. 

Previously, however, to completing the 
project originally conceived, a momentary 


adopt a new mode of effecting his escape. 
Now that most of the savages were on 
their hands and knees, struggling to get 
their noses as near as possible to the bow], 
and all were intent on the same object, it 
occurred to the bee-hunter, who was al- 
most as active as the panther of the 
American forest, that he might dash on 
toward the canoe, and make his escape 
without further mummery. Had it been 
only a question of human speed, perhaps 
such would have been the wisest thing he 
could do; but a moment’s reflection told 
him how much swifter than any foot of 
man was the bullet of a rifle. The dis- 
tance exceeded a hundred yards, and it 
was altogether in bright light, by means 
of the two fires, Wolfeye continuing to 
pile brush on that near which he still 
maintained his post, as if afraid the pre- 
cious liquor would start out of the scent- 
pot and be wasted should he abandon his 
ward. Happily, therefore, le Bourdon re- 
linquished this dangerous project almost 
as soon as it was entertained, turning his 
attention immediately to the completion 
of the plan originally laid. 

It has been said that the bee-hunter 
made sundry flourishes with his wand. 
While the savages were most eager in en- 
deavoring to smell the rock, he lightly 
touched the earth that confined the whisky 
in the largest pool, and opened a passage 
by which the liquor could trickle down the 
side of the rock, selecting a path for itself, 
until it actually came into the bowl by a 
sinuous but certain channel ! 

Here was a wonder! Liquor could not 
only be smelled, but it could be actually 
seen! As for Cloud, not satisfied with 
gratifying the two senses connected with 
the discoveries named, he began to lap 
with his tongue, like a dog, to try the 
effect of taste. 

‘“The Manitou does not hide his face 
from the Pottawattamies !’’ exclaimed this 
savage, rising to his feet in astonishment; 
“this is fire-water, and such as the pale- 
faces bring us for skins ! ”’ 

Others imitated his example, and the 
exclamations of wonder and delight flew 
from mouth to mouth in a torrent of ve- 
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hement assertions and ejaculations. So 
great a “‘ medicine’’ charm had never be- 
fore been witnessed in that tribe, or in that 
region, and a hundred more might succeed 
before another should equal this in its wel- 
come character. There was whisky, of a 
certainty, not much in quantity, to be sure, 
but of excellent quality, as several af- 
firmed, and coming in a current that was 
slowly increasing! This last sign was 
owing to the circumstance that le Bourdon 
had deepened the outlet of the pool, per- 
mitting a larger quantity to flow down 
the little channel. 

The moment had now come for a decis- 
ive step. The bee-hunter knew that his 
precious rivulet would soon cease to run, 
and that he must carry out his design un- 
der the first impression of his charm, or 
that he probably would not be permitted 
to carry it out atall. At this moment 
even Crowsfeather appeared to be awed 
by what he had seen; but a chief so sa- 
gacious might detect the truth, and dis- 
appointment would then be certain to in- 
crease the penalties he would incur. 

Making many sweeps of his wand, and 
touching various points of the rock, both 
to occupy the attention of the savages, 
and to divert it from his pool, the bee- 
hunter next felt in his pocket, and 
drew out asmall piece of resin that he 
knew was there; the remains of a store 
with which he resined the bow of his fid- 
dle; for our hero had a violin among his 
effects, and often used it in his solitary 
abodes in the openings. Breaking this 
resin on acoal, he made it flash and blaze ; 
but the quantity was too small to produce 
the ‘‘ medicine-fire ’? he wanted. 

‘‘T have more in my canoe,’’ he said, 
addressing himself to the interpreter ; 
“while I go for it the red men must not 
stir, lest they destroy a pale-face’s doings. 
Least of all must they go near the spring. 
It would be better for the chiefs to lead 
away their young men, and make them 
stand under that oak, where nothing can 
be done to hurt the ‘medicine charm.’ ”’ 

The bee-hunter pointed to a tree that 
stood in the direction of the canoe, in or- 
der to prevent distrust, though he had 
taken care to select a spot whence the 
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little craft could not be seen, on account 
of an intervening swell in the land. 
Crowsfeather led his warriors to the indi- 
cated place, where they took their stations, 
in silent and grave attention. 

In the meanwhile, le Bourdon continued 
his incantations aloud; walking toward 
his canoe, waving his wand, and uttering 
a great deal of gibberish as he slowly 
proceeded. In passing the tree, our hero, 
though he did not turn his head, was 
sensible that he was followed by the chiefs, 
a movement against which he did not 
dare remonstrate, though it sadly disap- 
pointed him. Neither hastening nor re- 
tarding his steps, however, in consequence 
of this unpleasant circumstance, the 
young man continued on; once or twice 
sweeping the wand behind him, in order 
to ascertain if he could reach his followers. 
But Crowsfeather and his companions 
stopped when they reached the swell of 
land which concealed the canoe, suffering 
the ‘* medicine-man’’ to move on alone. 
Of this fact le Bourdon became aware 
by turning three times in a circle, and 
pointing upward at the heavens with his 
wand as he did so. 

It was a nervous moment when the bee- 
hunter reached the canoe. He did not 
like to look behind him again, lest the 
chiefs should suspect his motive, and, in 
shoving off from the shore he might do so 
within a few yards of the muzzle of a hostile 
rifle. There was no time to lose, however, 
for any protracted delay on his part would 
certainly cause the savages to approach, 
through curiosity, if not through distrust, 
of his motives. He stepped into his light 
craft, therefore, without any delay, still 
flourishing his wand and muttering his 
incantations. The first thing was to walk 
to the stern of the canoe, that his weight 
might raise the bow from the shore, and 
also that he might have an excuse for 
turning round, and thus get another look 
at the Indians. So critical was his situa- 
tion, and so nervous did it make our 
young hero, that he took no heed of the 
state of matters in the canoe, until the 
last moment. When he had turned, how- 
ever, he ascertained that the two principal 
chiefs had drawn so near as to be within 
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twenty yards of him, though neither held 
his rifle at ‘‘ ready,’’ but each leaned on it 
_ina careless manner, as if in no anticipa- 
tion of any necessity to make a speedy 
use of the weapon. This state of things 
could not last, and le Bourdon braced his 
nerves for the final trial. On looking for 
his paddle, however, he found that of three 
which the canoe had contained when he 
left it, not one was to be seen. These 
wily savages had, out of all question, 
taken their opportunity to remove and 
secrete these simple, but almost indispen- 
sable, means of motion. 

At the instant when first apprised of 
the loss just mentioned, the bee-hunt- 
er’s heart sunk within him, and he fell 
into the seat in the stern of the canoe, 
nearly with the weight of so much lead. 
Then a species of desperation came over 
him, and putting an end of his cane wand 
upon the bottom, with a vigorous shove, 
he forced the canoe swiftly astern and to 
windward. Sudden as was this attempt, 
and rapid as was’the movement, the 
jealous eyes and ready hands of the 
chiefs seemed to anticipate it. Two shots 
were fired within a few seconds after the 
canoe had quitted the shore. The reports 
of the rifles were a declaration of hostili- 
ties, and a general yell, accompanied by 
a common rush toward the river, an- 
nounced that the whole band now under- 
stood that some deception had been 
practiced at their expense. 

Although the two chiefs in advance had 
been so very prompt, they were not quick 
enough for the rapid movement of the 
canoe. The distance between the stern 
of the boat and the rice-plants was so 
small, that the single, desperate shove 
given by the bee-hunter, sufficed to bury 
his person in the cover before the leaden 
messengers reached him. Anticipating 
this very attempt, and knowing that the 
savages might get their range from the 
part of the canoe that was still in sight, 
le Bourdon bent his body far over the 
gunwale, grasping the rice-plants at the 
same time, and hauling his little craft 
through them, in the way that sailors 
call “hand over hand.’’? This expedient 
most probably saved his life. While 
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bending over the gunwale, he heard the 
crack of the rifles, and the whizzing of 
two bullets that appeared to pass just be- 
hind him. By this time the whole of the 
canoe was within the cover. 

In a moment like that we are describing 
ncidents pass so rapidly as almost to defy 
description. It was not twenty seconds 
from the instant when le Bourdon first 
put his wand down to push the canoe from 
the land, ere he found his person emerg- 
ing from the cover, on its weather side. 
Here he was effectually concealed from 
his enemies, not only on account of the 
cover made by the rice-plants, but by 
reason of the darkness; the light not ex- 
tending far enough from the fire to 
illuminate objects on the river. Never- 
theless, new difficulties presented them- 
selves. When clear of the rice, the wind, 
which still blew strong, pressed upon his 
canoe to such a degree, as not only to stop 
its further movement from the shore, but 
so as to turn it broadside to, to its power. 
Trying with his wand, the bee-hunter 
ascertained that it would no longer reach 
the bottom. Then he attempted to use 
the cane as a paddle, but soon found it 
had not sufficient hold of the water to 
answer for such animplement. The most 
he could effect with it, in that way, was 
to keep the canoe for a short distance 
along the outer edge of the rice, until it 
reached a spot where the plant extended 
a considerable distance farther toward 
the middle of the river. Once within this 
little forest of wild rice, he was enabled 
to drag the canoe further and further 
from the north shore, though his progress 
was both slow and laborious, on account 
of the resistance met. 

All this time the savages were not idle. 
Until the canoe got within its new cover, it 
was at no instant fifty yards from the 
beach, and the yells, and orders, and 
whoopings, sounded as if uttered directly 
in le Bourdon’s ear. <A splashing in the 
water soon announced that our fugitive 
was pursued by swimmers. As the sav- 
ages knew that the bee-hunter was with- 
out a paddle, and that the wind blew fresh, 
the expectation of overtaking their late 
captive, in this manner, was by no means 
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chimerical. Half a dozen active young 
men would prove very formidable to one 
in such a situation, more especially while 
entangled in the mazes of the rice-plant. 
The bee-hunter was so well convinced of 
this circumstance, that no sooner did he 
hear the splashes of the swimmers, than 
he redoubled his exertions to pull his ca- 
noe farther from the spot. But his prog- 
ress was slow, and he was soon con- 
vinced that his impunity was more owing 
to the fact that his pursuers did not know 
where to find him, than to the rapidity of 
his flight. 

Notwithstanding his exertions, and the 
start obtained, le Bourdon soon felt as- 
sured that the swimmers were within a 
hundred feet of him, their voices coming 
from the outer margin of the cover in 
which he now lay stationary. He had 
ceased dragging the canoe ahead, from 
an apprehension of being heard, though 
the rushing of the wind and the rustling 
of the rice might have assured him that 
the slight noises made by his own move- 
ments would not be very likely to rise 
above those sounds. The splashing of the 
swimmers, and their voices, gradually 
drew nearer, until the bee-hunter took up 
his rifle, determined to sacrifice the first 
savage who approached ; hoping, thereby, 
to intimidate the others. For the first 
time, it now occurred to him that the 
breech of his rifle might be used as a pad- 
dle, and he was resolved to apply it to 
that service, could he once succeed in ex- 
tricating himself from the enemies by 
whom he was nearly environed, and from 
the rice. 

Just as le Bourdon fancied that the crisis 
had arrived, and that he should soon be 
called on to kill his man, a shout was 
given by a savage some distance in the 
river, and presently calls passed from 
mouth to mouth among the swimmers. 
Our hero now listened to a degree that 
kept his faculty of hearing at a point of 
painful attention. The voices and splashes 
on the water receded, and what was start- 
ling, a sound was heard resembling that 
which is produced by a paddle when struck 
incautiously against the side of a canoe. 
Was it then possible that the Chippewa 
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‘was out, or had the Pottawattamies one 


boat that had escaped his attention ? The 
last was not very probable, as he had sev-. 
eral times counted their little fleet, and 
was pretty sure of having taken it all to 
the other side of the river. The sound of 
the paddle was repeated, however; then 
it occurred to the bee-hunter that Pigeons- 
wing might be on the scent for another 
scalp. 

Although the conjecture just mentioned 
was exceedingly unpleasant to le Bourdon, 
the chase of the strange canoe gave him 
an opportunity to drag his own light craft 
ahead, penetrating deeper and deeper 
among the wild rice, which now spread it- 
self to a considerable distance from the 
shore, and grew so thick as to make it im- 
possible to get through the waving mass. 
At length, wearicd with his exertions, and 
a little uncertain as to his actual position, 
our hero paused, listening intentiy, in 
order to catch any sounds that might di- 
rect his future movements. 

By this time the savages had ceased to 
call to each other; most probably con- 
scious of the advantage it gave the fugi- 
tive. The bee-hunter perfectly understood 
that his pursuers must be aware of its be- 
ing entirely out of his power to get to 
windward, and that they would keep 
along the shore of the river, as he did 
himself, expecting to see his canoe, sooner 
or later, driven by the wind on the beach. 
This had made him anxious to drag his 
boat as much toward the outer edge of 
the rice as he could get it, and, by the 
puffs of wind that he occasionally felt, he 
hoped he had, in a great measure, effected 
his purpose. Stillhe had his apprehensions 
of the savages; as some would be very 
apt to swim quite out into the stream, 
not only to look for him, but to avoid be- 
ing entangled among the plants. It was 
only in the natural channels of the rice, of 
which there were a good many, that a 
swimmer could very readily make his way, 
or be in much safety. By waiting long 
enough, moreover, the bee-hunter was 
sure he should tire out his pursuers, and 
thus get rid of them. 

Just as le Bourdon began to think this 
last-mentioned purpose had been accom- — 
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plished, he heard low voices directly to |} 


windward, and the plashing of water, as 
if more than one man was coming down 
upon him, forcing the stalks of the plants 
aside. He grasped the rifle, and let the 
canoe drift, which it did slowly, under the 
power of the wind, notwithstanding the 
protection of the cover. The swimmers 
forced their way through the stalks; but 
it was evident, just then, that they were 
more occupied by their present pursuit 
than in looking for him. Presently a canoe 
came brushing through the rice, forced by 
the wind,.and dragged by two savages, 
one of whom swam on each bow. 

The last did not see the bee-hunter, or 
his canoe, the one nearest having his face 
turned in the opposite direction ; but they 
were distinctly seen by the former. Sur- 
prised that a seizure should be made with 
so little fracas, le Bourdon bent forward 
to look the better, and, asthe stern of the 
strange canoe came almost under his eyes, 
he saw the form of Margery lying in its 
bottom. His blood curdled at the sight ; 
for, his first impression was that the 
charming young creature had been killed 
and scalped ; but there being no time to 
lose, he sprang lightly from one canoe to 
the other, carrying the rifle in his hand. 
As he struck in the bottom of the boat of 
Gershom, he heard his name uttered in a 
sweet female voice, and knew that Mar- 
gery was living. Without stopping, how- 
ever, to inquire more, he moved to the 
head of the canoe, and, with a sharp blow 
on the fingers, made each of the savages 
release his grasp. Then, seizing the rice- 
plants, he dragged the little craft swiftly 
to windward again. All this was done, as 
it might be, in an instant; the savages 
and the canoe being separated some 
twenty feet, in much less time than is 
required to relate the occurrence. 

‘‘Bourdon, are you injured?’’ asked Mar- 
gery, her voice trembling with anxiety 

‘“Not in the least, dear Margery—and 
you, my excellent girl ?”’ 

“They caught my canoe, and I almost 
died of fright; but they have only 
dragged it toward the shore.”’ 

‘God be praised! Is there any paddle 
in the canoe ?”’ 
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‘There are several—one is at your feet, 
Bourdon—and here, I have another.”’ 

‘Then, let us search for my canoe, and 
get out of the rice. If we can find my 
canoe, we shall be safe enough, for the 
savages have nothing in which to cross 
the river. Keep your eyes about you, 
Margery, and look among the rice for the 
other boat.”’ 

The search was not long, but it was in- 
tently anxious. At length Margery saw 
the lost canoe, just as it was drifting past 
them, and it was secured immediately. In 
afew minutes le Bourdon succeeded in 
forcing the two craft into open water, 
when it was easy for him to paddle both 
to windward. The reader can readily 
imagine that our herodid not permit many 
minutes to elapse ere he questioned his 
companion on the subject of her adven- 
tures. Nor was Margery reluctant to tell 
them. She had become alarmed at le 
Bourdon’s protracted absence, and, taking 
advantage of Pigeonswing lying down, 
she unloaded her brother’s canoe, and 
went out into the river to look for the ab- 
sent one. Asa matter of course—though 
so feminine and far removed from all ap- 
pearance of coarseness, a true American 
girl in this respect—Margery knew per- 
fectly well how to manage a bark canoe. 
The habits of her life for the last few years 
made her acquainted with this simple art ; 
and strength being much less needed than 
skill, she had no difficulty in going whither 
she wished. The fires served as beacons, 
and Margery had been a distant witness 
of the bee-hunter’s necromancy, as wellas 
of his escape. The instant the latter was 
effected, she endeavored to join him; and 
it was while incautiously paddling along 
the outer edge of the rice, with this inten- 
tion, that her canoe was seized by two of 
the swimmers. As soon as these last 
ascertained that they had captured a 
‘“squaw,’’ they did not give themselves 
the trouble to get into the canoe—a very 
difficult operation with one made of bark, 
and which is not loaded—but they set 
about towing the captured craft to the 
shore, Swimming each with a single hand, 
and holding on by the other. 

‘‘T shall not soon forget this kindness 
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of yours, Margery,’’ said le Bourdon, with 
warmth, when the girl had ended her sim- 
ple tale, which had been related in. the 
most artless and ingenuous manner. ‘“‘ No 
man could forget so generous a risk on 
the part of a young woman in his behalf.” 

“T hope you do not think it wrong, 
Bourdon—lI should be sorry to have you 
think ill of me!’’ 

‘Wrong, dear Margery !—but no mat- 
ter. Let us get ourselves out of present 
difficulties and into a place of safety; then 
I will tell you honestly what I think of it, 
and of you, too. Was your brother 
awake, dear Margery, when you left the 
family ? ”’ 

‘‘T believe not—he sleeps long and 
heavily after drinking. But he can now 
drink no more, until he reaches the settle- 
ments.”’ 

“Not unless he find the Whisky 
Spring,’’ returned the bee-hunter, laugh- 
ing. . 

The young man then related to his 
wondering companion the history of the 
mummery and incantations of which she 
had been a distant spectator. Le Bour- 
don’s heart was light, after his hazards 
and escape, and his spirits rose as his nar- 
rative proceeded. Nor was pretty Mar- 
gery in a mood tobalk hishumor. As the 
bee-hunter recounted his contrivances to 
elude the savages, and most especially 
when he gave the particulars of the man- 
ner in which he managed to draw whisky 
out of the living rock, the girl joined in 
his merriment, and filled the boat with 
that melody of the laugh of her years 
and sex, which is so beautifully described 
by Halleck. 


——_—_____.. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ The things that once she loved are still the same ; 
Yet now there needs another name 
To give the feeling which they claim, 
While she the feeling gives; 
She cannot call it gladness or delight; 
And yet there seems a richer, lovelier light 
On e’en the humblest thing that lives.’’ 
—WASHINGTON ALSTON. 


THE history given by le Bourdon lasted 
until the canoes reached the south shore. 
Glad enough was Dorothy to see them 
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both safe back, for neither of her com- 
panions had yet awoke. It was then mid- 
night, and all now retired to seek the 
rest which might be so needful to prepare 
them for the exertions of the next day, 
The bee-hunter slept in his canoe, while 
Margery shared the buffalo skin of her 
sister. 

As perfect security, for the moment at 
least, was felt by the sleepers, their slum- 
bers were sound and reached into the 
morning. Then le Bourdon arose, and, 
withdrawing to a proper distance, he 
threw off his clothes and plunged into the 
stream, in conformity with a daily prac- 
tice of his at that genial season of the 
year. After bathing, the young man 
ascended a hill, whence he might get a 
good view of the opposite shore, and 
possibly some notion of what the Potta- 
wattamies were about. In all his move- 
ments, however, the bee-hunter had an 
eye to the concealment of his person, it 
being of the last importance that the 
savages should not learn his position. 
With the intention of concealment, the 
fire had been suffered to go down, asmoke 
being a sign that no Indian would be 
likely to overlook. As for the canoes 
and the bivouac of the party, the wild 
rice, and an intermediate hill, formed a 
perfect cover, so long as nothing was 
shown above thei. 

From the height to which he ascended, 
the bee-hunter, aided by his glass, got a 
very clear view of Whisky Center and the 
partsadjacent. Thesavages were already 
stirring, and were busy in the various avo- 
cations of the red man on a war-path. 
One party was disposing of the body of 
their dead companion. Several were cook- 
ing, or cleaning the wild fowl shot in the 
bay, while a group was collected near the 
spot of the wished-for spring, reluctant to 
abandon the hopes to which it had given 
birth, at the very moment they were 
plotting to obtain the scalp of the ** medi- 
cine-man.’’ The beloved ‘‘fire-water,”’ 
that seduces so many to their destruction, 
who have enioyed the advantages of moral 
teaching, and which has been a withering 
curse on the red man of this continent, 
still had its influence; and the craving 
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appetites of several of the drunkards of 
the party brought them to the spot as 
soon as their eyes opened on the new day. 
The bee-hunter could see some of this 
cluster kneeling on the rocks, lapping like 
hounds at the scattered little pools of the 
liquor, while others scented around, in 
the hope of yet discovering the bird that 
laid the golden egg. Le Bourdon had 
now little expectation that his assumed 
character could be maintained among 
these savages any longer, did accident 
again throw himin their way. The chiefs, 
he saw, had distrusted him all along, but: 
had given him an opportunity to prove 
what he could do, in order to satisfy the 
more vulgar curiosity of their young men. 
He wisely determined, therefore, to keep 
out of the hands of his enemies. 

Although le Bourdon could hold a con- 
versation in the tongue of the Ojebways, 
he was not fond of so doing. He compre- 
hended without difficulty nearly all of 
what was said by them, and had observed 
the previous night that the warriors made 


many allusions to a chief, whom they 


styled Onoah, but who he himself knew 
was usually called Scalping Peter among 
the whites of that frontier. This savage 
had a fearful reputation at all the garri- 
sons, though he never showed himself in 
them; and he was now spoken of by the 
Pottawattamies present, as if they ex- 
pected to meet him soon, and to be gov- 
erned by his commands or his advice. The 
bee-hunter had paid great attention when- 


ever this dreaded name was mentioned, 


for he was fully aware of the importance 
of keeping clear of an enemy who bore so 
bad a reputation, that it was not consid- 


ered prudent for a white man to remain 


long in his company, even in a time of 
peace. His English sobriquet had been 


obtained from the circumstance of its 


being reputed that this chief, who seemed 
to belong to no tribe in particular, while 
he had great influence with all, had on di- 
vers occasions murdered the pale-faces 
who fell in his way, and then scalped 
them. It was added, that he had already 
forty notches on his pole to note that 
number of scalps taken from the hated 
whites. In short, this Indian, a sort of 
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chief by birth, though of what tribe no 
one exactly knew, appeared to live only to 
revenge the wrongs done his color by the 
intruders, who had come from toward 
the rising sun to drive his people into the 
great salt lake, on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Of course there was a 
good deal that was questionable in these 
reports; a rumor in the ‘‘ openings,”’ and 
on the prairies, having this general re- 
semblance to those that circulate in 
towns, and in drawing-rooms, and at 
feasts, that no one of them all can be re- 
lied on as rigidly exact. But le Bourdon 
was still young, and had yet to learn how 
little of that which we all hear is true, 
and how very much is false. Neverthe- 
less, as an Indan tradition is usually more 
accurate than a white man’s written his- 
tory, so is a rumor of the forest generally 
entitled to more respect than the ceaseless 
gossipings of the beings who would be af- 
fronted were they not accounted civilized) 

The bee-hunter was still on the ele- 
vated bit of ground, making his observa- 
tions, when he was joined by Margery. 
The girl appeared fresh and handsome, 
after a night of sleep, and coming from 
her dressing-room in a thicket, and over 
a stream of sweet, running water; but 
she was sad and thoughtful. No sooner 
had le Bourdon shaken her hand, and re- 
peated his thanks for the succor of the 
past night, than the full heart of Mar- 
gery poured out its feelings, as_ the 
swollen stream overflows its banks, and 
began to weep. 

‘‘ Brother is awake,”’ she said, so soon 
as her sobs were quieted by a powerful 
effort; ‘‘ but, as is usual with him after 
hard drinking, so stupid, that Dolly can- 
not make him understand our danger. 
He tells her he has seen too many Injins 
to be afraid of these, and that they will 
never harm a family that has brought so 
much liquor into their country.” 

‘“‘His senses must be at a low ebb, 
truly, if he counts an Injin friendship be- 
cause he has sold fire-water to the young 
men!’ answered le Bourdon, with a nice 
understanding of not only Indian nature, 
but.of human nature. ‘‘ We may like the 
sin, Margery, while we detest the tempter. 
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I have never yet met with the man, pale- 
face or red-skin, who did not curse, in his 
sober moments, the hand that fed his 
appetite while intoxicated.”’ 

‘“‘T daresay that may be very true,”’ re- 
turned the girl, in a low voice; “but one 
has need of his reason to understand it. 
What will become of us now, it is hard to 
say !’’ 

‘““Why, now, Margery, more than yes- 
terday, or the day before?” 

“Yesterday there were nosavages near 
us, and Gershom had all along told us he 
intended to start for the garrison, at the 
head of the lake, as soon as he got back 
from his visit to the openings. He 7s 
back; but not in a state to protect his 
wife and sister from the red men, who will 
be looking for us as soon as they can build 
a canoe, or anything that will do to cross 
the river with.”’ 

‘‘Had they even a canoe,’’ returned le 
Bourdon, coolly, ‘‘they would not know 
where to look for us. Thank Heaven! 
that will be a job that would take some 
time; nor isa bark canoe built in a minute. 
But, Margery, if your brother be a little 
dull and heavy, after his debauch, J am 
sober, and as much awake as ever I was 
in my life.”’ 

«Oh! you have no weakness like that 
of poor brother’s to make you otherwise ; 
but, Bourdon, you will naturally wish to 
take care of yourself and your property, 
and will quit us the first good opportunity. 
I’m sure that we have no right to expect 
you will stay a minute longer than it is 
your interest to do so, and I do not know 
that I wish it.”’ 

‘‘Not wish it! Margery,’’ exclaimed 
the bee-hunter, in the manner of a disap- 
pointed man. ‘‘ Lhad supposed you would 
have wished my company. But now I 
know the contrary, I shall not much care 
how soon I go, or into whose hands [| fall.’’ 

It is strange how apt are those, who 
ought to understand one another so 
readily, to misinterpret each other’s 
thoughts. Margery had never seen the 
bee-hunter twenty-four hours before, 
though she had often heard of him, and 
of his success in his art; for the fame of 
a man of good reputation and active 
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| qualities spreads far on a frontier. The 

very individual, whose existence would be 
nearly overlooked in a crowded region, 
shall be spoken of and known by his 
qualities a hundred leagues from his place 
of residence, when settlements are few 
and far apart. In this way, Margery had 
heard of Boden, or of ‘ Bourdon,’’ as 
she called him, in common with hundreds 
who, confounding his real name with his 
sobriquet, made the mistake of using the 
last, under the impression that it was the 
true appellation. Margery had no other 
knowledge of French than the few words 
gleaned in her slow progress along a fron- 
tier on which, it is true, more of that 
language than of any other was heard, 
but heard under circumstances that were 
not particularly favorable to the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign tongue. Had she un- 
derstood the real meaning of ‘* Bourdon,’’ 
she would have bitten off her tongue be- 
fore she would have once called Boden 
by such an appellation; though the bee- 
hunter himself was so accustomed to his 
Canadian nickname as to care nothing 
at all about it. But Margery did not 
like to give pain to any one; and, least 
of all, would she desire to inflict it on 
the bee-hunter, though he were only an 
acquaintance of a day. Still, Margery 
could not muster sufficient courage to tell 
her new friend how much he was mis- 
taken, and that of all the youths she had 
ever met, she would most prefer to keep 
him near her brother and sister in their 
distress; while the young man, inspired 
by a pure and infant passion, was just in 
the frame of mind to believe the worst 
of himself, and of his claims to the atten- 
tion of her who had begun to occupy so 
many of his thoughts. 

No explanation occurring, our young 
people descended from the hill, miscon- 
ceiving each other’s meaning and wishes, 
and unhappy under the .influence of an 
ideal source of misery, when actual cir- 
cumstances created so many that were 
substantial and real. Gershom was found 
awake, but, as his sister had described 
him, stupid and lethargic. The bee- 
hunter at once saw that, in his present 
condition, Whisky Center would still be 
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an incumbrance rather than of any service, 
in the event of an occasion for extraordi- 
nary exertion. Margery had hinted that 
it usually took twenty-four hours to bring 
her brother entirely round after one of his 
serious debauches ; and, within that time, 
it was more than probable that the fate of 
the family would be decided. 

Le Bourdon thought intently, during 
breakfast, of the condition of his party 
and of the best mode of proceeding, while 
the pallid and anxious young creature at 
his side believed he was deliberating 
solely on the best means of extricating 
himself and his store of honey from the 
savages on the other shore. Had the ac- 
quaintance between these young people 
been of longer date than it actually was, 
Margery could not have entertained a 
notion so injurious to the bee-hunter for 
a single moment ; but there was nothing 
either violent or depreciating in supposing 
that one so near being a total stranger 
would think first of himself and his own 
interests, in the situation in which this 
young man was now placed. 

Little was said during the meal. Doro- 
thy was habitually silent; the result of 
grief and care. As for her husband, he 
was too stupid to talk, though usvally 
somewhat garrulous; while the Indian 
seldom did two things at the same time. 
This was the hour for acting; when that 
for talking should arrive, he would be 
found equal to its duties. Pigeonswing 
could either abstain from food, or could 
indulge in it without measure, just as oc- 
casion offered. He had often gone for 
days without tasting a mouthful, with the 
exception of a few berries, perhaps; and 
he had lain about the camp fire, a week at 
a time, gorging himself with venison, like 
an anaconda. It is perhaps fortunate for 
the American Indian that this particular 
quality of food is so very easy of digestion, 
since his excesses on it are notorious, and 
so common to his habits as almost to be- 
long to his nature. Death might other- 
wise often be the consequence. 

When the breakfast was ended, it was 
time to consult about the future course. 
As yet the Pottawattamies had made no 
new discovery; but the sagacity of the 
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|red man was ever to be feared, when it 


came to be merely a question of finding 
his foe in a forest. 

‘*We have obtained one advantage over 
the enemy,’’ said le Bourdon, “ by cross- 
ing the river. Water leaves no trail; 
even had Crowsfeather a canoe, he might 
not know where to go in it, in order to 
find us.”’ 

‘‘Dat not so,’ put in the Chippewa, a 
little dogmatically ; ‘‘ know we hab canoe 
—know cross river in him.”’ 

‘‘ Why shculd they know this, Pigeons- 
wing ? We may have gone out upon the 
lake, or we may have gone up into the 
oak openings again, for anything the 
Pottawattamies can know to the con- 
trary 

‘* Tell you not so. Know don’t go on 
lake, cause wind blow. Know don’t go 
up river, cause that hard work; know 
come here, cause that easy. Injin like to 
do what easy, and pale-face do just what 
Injin do. Crowsfeather make raft pretty 
soon ; den he come look arter scalp.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said Margery, gently; “you 
had better load your canoe at once, and 
go on the lake, while the savages cannot 
reach you. The wind is fair for them that 
are to go north; and I have heard you 
say that you are bound to Mackinaw.”’ 

‘*T shall load my canoe, and I shall 
load yours, too, Margery ; but I shall not 
go away from this family, so long as any 
in it stand in need of my services.”’ 

‘‘Brother will be able to help us by 
afternoon. He manages a canoe well, 
when himself; so go, Bourdon, while you 
can. I daresay you have a mother at 
home; or a sister—perhaps—a wife—’’ 

‘‘Neither,’’ interrupted the bee-hunter, 
with emphasis. ‘‘ No one expects me; no 
one has a reght to expect me.”’ 

The color stole into pretty Margery’s 
cheeks as she heard these words, and a 
ray of comfort gleamed on an imagination 
that, for the last hour, had been portray- 
ing the worst. Still, her generous temper 
did not like the idea of the bee-hunter’s 
sacrificing himself for those who had so 
few claims on him, and she could not but 
again admonish him of the necessity of 
losing no time. 
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‘¢ You will think better of this, Bour- 
don,’’ the girl resumed. ‘‘ We are going 
south, and cannot quit the river with this 
wind; but you could not have a better 
time to. go north, unless the wind blows 
harder than I think it does.’’ 

‘<The lake is a bad water for a canoe, 
when there is much wind,’’ put in Ger- 
shom, yawning after he had spoken, as if 
the effort had fatigued him. ‘1 wonder 
what we’re all doin’ over on this side of the 
river! Whisky Center is a good enough 
country for me; I’m going back to look 
arter my casks, now I’ve breakfasted. 
Come, Doll, let’s load up, and be off.’ 

«“ You are not yourself yet, Gershom,’’ 
returned the sorrowful wife, ‘‘or you 
would not talk in this way. You had 
better listen to the advice of Bourdon, 
who has done so much for us already, and 
who will tell you the way to keep out of 
Injin clutches. We owe our lives to 
Bourdon, Gershom, and you should thank 
him for it.’’ : 

Whisky Center muttered a few half- 
intelligible words of thanks, and relapsed 
into his state of drowsy indifference. The 
bee-hunter saw, however, that the effects 
of the brandy were leaving him, and he 
managed to get him on one side, where he 
persuaded the fellow to strip and go into 
the water. The bath did wonders for the 
poor creature, who soon got to be so far 
himself again as to be of use, instead of 
being an incumbrance. When sober, and 
more especially when sober for several 
consecutive days, Gershom was a man of 
sufficient energy, possessing originally 
great personal strength and activity, 
which had been essentially lessened, how- 
ever, by his excesses in liquor. It has 
already been stated what a different being 
he became, in a moral point of view, after 
having been sober for any length of time. 

On his return from the bathing, le 
Bourdon again joined the females. Mar- 
gery had been weeping; but she smiled 
in a friendly way, on meeting his eye, and 
appeared less anxious for his departure 
than she had been an hour before. As 
the day advanced, and no signs of the 
savages were seen, a sense of greater 
security began to steal over the females, 


and Margery saw less necessity for the 
departure of their new friend. It was 
true, he was losing a wind; but the lake 
was rough, and after all it might be bet- 
ter to wait. In short, now that no im- 
mediate danger was apparent, Margery 
began to reason in conformity with her 
wishes, as is so apt to be the case with the 
young and inexperienced. The bee-hunter 
perceived this change in the deportment 
of his fair friend, and was well enough. 
disposed to hope it would admit of a 
favorable construction. 

All this time the Chippewa had taken 
little visible interest in the state of the 
party to which he had now attached him- 
self. The previous evening had been fer- 
tile in excitement and in gratification, and 
he had since slept and ate to his entire 
comfort. He was ready to meet events 
as they might arise, and began to plot 
the means of obtaining more Pottawatta- 
mie scalps. Let not the refined reader 
feel disgust at this exhibition of the pro- 
pensities of an American savage. (Civil- 
ized life has had, and still has very many 
customs, little less excusable than that of 
scalping. Without dragging into the ac- 
count the thousand and one sins that dis- 
grace and deform society, it will be suffi- 
cicnt to look into the single interest of 
civilized warfare, in order to make out our 
case. In the first place, the noblest strat- 
egy of the art is to put the greatest pos- 
sible force on the least of the enemy, and 
to slay the weaker party by the mere 
power of numbers. Then, every engine 
that ingenuity can invent is drawn into 
the conflict ; and rockets, revolvers, shells, 
and all other infernal devices, are resorted 
to, in order to get the better of an enemy 
who is not provided with such available 
means of destruction. 

And after the battle is over, each side 
commonly claims the victory; sometimes, 
because a partial success has been obtained 
in a small portion of the field ; sometimes, 
because half a dozen horses have run away 
with a gun, carrying it into the hostile 
ranks; and, again, because a bit of rag 
has fallen from the hands of a dead man, 
and been picked up by one of the opposing 
side. How often has it happened that a 
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belligerent, well practiced in his art, has} 


kept his own colors out of the affair, and 
then boasted that they were not lost? 
Now an Indian practices no such shame- 
less expedients. His point of honor is 
not a bit of rag, but a bit of his skin. 
He shaves his head because the hair en- 
cumbers him; but he chivalrously leaves 
a scalp-lock, by the aid of which his con- 
queror can the more easily carry away the 
coveted torphy. The thought of cheating 
in such a matter never occurs to his un- 
sophisticated mind; and as for leaving 
his ‘colors’? in barracks, while he goes 
into the field himself, he would disdain it 
—nay, cannot practice it ; for the obvious 
reason that his head would have to be left 
with them. 

Thus was it with Pigeonswing.) He 
had made his toilet for the war-path, and 
was fierce in his paint, but honest and fair- 
dealing in other particulars. If he could 
terrify his enemies by looking like a skele- 
ton, or a demon, it was well; his enemy 
would terrify him, if possible, by similar 
means. But neither would dream, or did 
dream, of curtailing, by a single hair, that 
which might be termed the flag-staff of 
his scalp. If the enemy. could seize it, he 
was welcome to the prize ; but if he could 
seize that of the enemy, no scruples on 
the score of refinement, or delicacy, would 
be apt to interfere with his movements. 
It was in this spirit, then, that Pigeons- 
wing came to the canoe, where le Bour- 
don was holding a little private discourse 
with Margery, and gave utterance to 
what was passing in his mind. 

‘““Good time, now, get more scalp, 
Bourdon,”’ said the Chippewa, in his clip- 
ping, sententious English. 

“Tt isa good time, too, to keep our own, 
Chippewa,”’ was the answer. ‘Your scalp- 
lock is too long, to be put before Pottawat- 
tamie eyes without good looking after it.’’ 

“‘Nebber mind him—if go, go; if stay, 
stay. Always good for warrior to bring 
home scalp.”’ 

‘“Yes; I know your customs in this re- 
spect, Pigeonswing; but ours are differ- 
ent. We are satisfied if we can keep out 
of harm’s way, when we have our squaws 
and pappooses with us.”’ 
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‘‘No pappoose here,’’ returned the 
Indian, looking around him—‘‘ dat your 
Squaw, eh?” 

The reader can readily imagine that 
this abrupt question brought blushes into 
the cheeks of pretty Margery, making 
her appear ten times more handsome than 
before ; while even le Bourdon did not. 
take the interrogatory wholly undis- 
turbed. Still, the latter answered man- 
fully, as became his sex. 

‘SI any not so fortunate as to have a 
Squaw, and least of all to have this,’ 
said le Bourdon. 

“Why no hab her—she good squaw,”’ 
returned the literal-minded Indian—‘‘han’- 
some “nough for chief. You ask; she 
hab—know squaw well—always like war- 
rior to ask him fuss; den say, yes.’’ 

“Ay, that may do with your red-skin 
squaws,’’ le Bourdon hastily replied; for 
he saw that Margery was not only dis- 
tressed, but a little displeased—‘‘ but not 
with the young women of the pale-faces. 
I never saw Margery before last evening ; 
and it takes time for a pale-face girl to 
know a youth.”’ 

‘* Just so wid red-skin—sometime don’t 
know till too late! See plenty dat in 
wigwam.”’ 

“Then it is very much in the wigwams 
as it is in the houses. I have heard this 
before.”’ 

“Why not same ?—skin make no dif- 
ference—pale-face spile squaw, too—make 
too much of her.”’ 

“That can never be!” exclaimed le 
Bourdon earnestly, ‘‘When a pretty, 
modest, warm-hearted young woman ac- 
cepts a youth for a husband, he can never 
make enough of her! ”’ 

On hearing sentiments so agreeable to 
a woman’s ears, Margery looked down, 
but she looked pleased. Pigeonswing 
viewed the matter very differently ; and 
being somewhat of a partisan in matters 
relating to domestic economy, he had no 
thought of leaving a point of so much im- 
portance in so bad a way. Accordingly, 
it is not surprising that, in pursuing the 
subject, he expressed opinions in several 
essentials diametrically the reverse of 
those of the bee-hunter. 
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‘*EKasy ’nough spile squaw,’’ rejoined 
the Chippewa. ‘‘ What she good for, 
don’t make her work? Can’t go on war- 
path—can’t take scalp—can’t shoot deer 
—can’t hunt—can’t kill warrior—so muss 
work. Dat what squaw good for.”’ 

‘“‘That may do among red men, but we 
pale-faces find squaws good for something 
else—we love them and take care of them 
—keep them from the cold in winter, and 
from the heat in summer; and try to 
make them as comfortable and happy as 
we can.”’ 

‘Dat good talk for young squaw’s ear,”’ 
returned the Chippewa, a little contempt- 
uously as to manner; though his real 
respect for the bee-hunter, of whose 
prowess he had so lately been a witness, 
kept him a little within bounds—“ but it 
bess not take nobody in. What Injin say 
to squaw, he do—what pale-face say, he 
no do.”’ 

“Ts that true, Bourdon ?’’? demanded 
Margery, laughing at the Indian’s ear- 
nestness. 

‘“*T shall be honest, and own that there 
may be some truth in it—for the Injin 
promises nothing, or next to nothing, and 
it is easy to square accounts in such cases. 
That white men undertake more than they 
always perform is quite likely to be the 
fact. The Injin gets his advantage in this 
matter, by not even thinking of treating 
his wife as a woman should be treated.’’ 

‘‘How should treat woman?’’ put in 
Pigeonswing with warmth. ‘‘ When war- 
rior eat venison, gib her rest, eh? Dat 
no good—what you call good, den? If 
good hunter husband, she get *nough—if 
an’t good hunter, she don’t get *nough. 
Just so wid Injin—sometime hungry, some- 
time full. Dat way to live!”’ 

«¢ Ay, that may be your red man’s ways, 
but it is not the manner in which we treat 
our wives. Ask pretty Margery, here, if 
she would be satisfied to wait until her 
husband had eaten his dinner, and then 
come in forthe scraps. No—no—Pigeons- 
wing; we feed our women and children 
jirst, and come in last ourselves.”’ 

“Dat good for pappoose—he little ; 
want venison—squaw tough; use to wait. 
Do her good.”’ 
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Margery now laughed outright at these 
specimens of Indian gallantry, which only 
too well embody the code of the red man’s 
habits. Doubtless the heart has its influ- 
ence among even the most savage people, 
for nature has not put into our breasts 
feelings and passions to be discarded by 
one’s own expedients or wants. But no 
advocate of the American Indian has ever 
yet been able to maintain that woman fills 
her proper place in his estimate of claims. 
As for Margery, though so long subject 
to the whims, passions, and waywardness 
of a drunkard, she had reaped many of 
the advantages of having been born in 
that woman’s paradise, New England. 
‘We are no great admirers of the legacy 
left by the Puritan to his descendant, 
taken as an inheritance in morals, man- 
ners, and customs, and as a whole; though 
there. are parts, in the way of codicils, 
that there is no portion of the Christian 
world which might not desire to emulate. 
In particular, do we allude to the estimate 
put upon, and the treatment received by, 
their women. 

Our allusion is not to the refinements 
and gracefulness of polished intercourse ; 
for of themthe Blarney Rock of Plymouth 
has transmitted but a meager account in 
the inventory, and perhaps the less that 
is said about this portion of the family 
property the better; but, dropping a few 
degrees in the social scale, and coming 
down to the level where we are accustomed 
to regard people merely as men and wo- 
men, we greatly question if any other por- 
tion of the world can furnish a parallel to 
the manly, considerate, rational and wisely 
discriminating care that the New England 
husband, as the rule, bestows on his wife ; 
the father on his daughter; or the brother 
on his sister. Gershom was a living, and, 
all things considered, a remarkable in- 
stance of these creditable traits. When 
sober he was uniformly kind to Dorothy ; 
and for Margery he would at any time risk 
his life.\ The latter, indeed, had more 
power Over him than his own wife pos- 
sessed, and it was her will and her remon- 
strances that most frequently led him back 
from the verge of that precipice over 
which he was so often disposed to cast 
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himself. 
him closest to the family dwelling, and 
served most to recall the days of youth 
and comparative innocence, when they 
dwelt together beneath the paternal roof, 
and were equally the objects of the affec- 
tion and solicitude of the same kind 
mother. His attachment to Dorothy was 
sincere, and, for one so often brutalized by 
drink, steady ; but Dorothy could not car- 
ry him as far back in recollections as the 
one only sister who had passed the morn- 
ing of life with him in the same homely 
but comfortable abode. 

We have no disposition to exaggerate 
the character of those whom it is the 
fashion to term the American yeomen, 
though why such an appellation should be 
applied to any in a state of society to which 
legal distinctions are unknown, is what we 
could never understand. There are no 
more of esquires and yeomen in this coun- 
try than there are of knights and nobles, 
though the quiet manner in which the 
transition from the old to the new state 
of things has been made, has not rendered 
the public mind very sensible to the 
changes. But, recurring to the class, 
which is a positive thing and consequently 
ought to have a name of some sort or 
other, we do not belong to those that can 
sound its praises without some large res- 
ervations on the score of both principles 
and manners. Least of all, are we disposed 
to set up these yeomen as a privileged 
class, like certain of the titular statesmen 
of the country, and fall down and worship 
a calf—not a golden one by the way—of 
our own setting up. We can see citizens 
in these yeomen, but not princes, who are 
to be especially favored by laws made to 
take from others to bestow on them. But, 
making allowances for human infirmities, 
the American freeholder belongs to a class 
that may justly hold up its head among 
the tillers of the earth. Heimproves daily, 
under the influence of beneficent laws, and 
if he don’t get spoiled, of which there is 
some danger, inthe eagerness of factions 
to secure his favor, and through that favor 
his vote—if he escapes this danger, he 
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By some secret link she bound | will ere long make a reasonably near ap- 


proach to that being, which the tongue 
of the flatterer would long since have per- 
suaded him he had already more than got 
to be. \ 

To one accustomed to be treated kindly, 
as was the case with Margery, the Chip- 
pewa’s theory for the management of 
squaws contained much to excite her 
mirth, as well as her resentment, as she 
now made apparent by her remarks. 

‘““You do not deserve to have a wife, 
Pigeonswing,’’ she cried, half laughing, 
yet evidently alive to the feelings of her 
sex—‘‘can have no gratitude for a wife’s 
tenderness and care. I wonder that a 
Chippewa girl can be found to have 
you!” 

‘¢ Don’t want him,”’ coolly returned the 
Indian, making his preparations to light 
his pipe—‘‘got Winnebagoe squaw al- 
ready; good ’nough for me. Shoot her 
t’other husband and take his scalp—den 
she come into my wigwam.”’ 

‘“The wretch!’ exclaimed Margery. 

But this was a word the savage did not 
understand, and he continued to puff at 
the newly-lighted tobacco with all of a 
smoker’s zeal. When the fire was se- 
cured he found time to continue the 
subject. 

“Yes, dat good war-path—got rifle ; 
got wife; got twoscalp! Don’t do so well 
ebbery day.”’ 

‘¢ And that woman hoes your corn, and 
cooks your venison?’ demanded the bee- 
hunter. 

‘‘Sartain—capital good to hoe—no good 
to cook—make deer meat too dry. Want 
to be made to mind business. By’em by 
teach him. No l’arn all at once, like pale- 
face pappoose in school.”’ 

‘‘ Pigeonswing, have you ever observed 
the manner in which the white man treats 
his squaw ?”’ 

“ Sartain—see him make much of her— 
put her in warm corner—wrap blanket 
round her—give her venison ’fore he eat 
himself—see all dat, often—what den? 
Dat don’t make it right. ’y 

‘¢T give you up, Chippewa, and agree 
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with Margery in thinking you ought not 
to have a squaw at all.’’ 

“'T’ink alike den—why not get marry ?”’ 
asked the Indian, without circumlocution. 

Margery’s face became red as fire ; then 
her cheeks settled into the color of roses, 
and she looked down, embarrassed. The 
bee-hunter’s admiration was very appa- 
rent to the Indian, though the girl did not 
dare to raise her eyes from the ground, 
and so did not take heed of it. But this 
gossiping was suddenly brought toan end 
by a most unexpected cause of interrup- 
tion; the manner aud form of which it 
shall be our office to relate, in the suc- 
ceeding’ chapter. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“So should it be—for no heart beats 
Within his cold and silent breast ; 
To him no gentle voice repeats 
The soothing words that make us blest.’’ 
—PEABODY. 


THE interruption came from Dorothy, 
who, on ascending the little height, had 
discovered a canoe coming into the mouth 
of the river, and who was running, breath- 
less with haste, to announce the circum- 
stance to the bee-hunter.. The latter im- 
mediately repaired to the eminence, and 
saw for himself the object that so justly 
had alarmed the woman. 

The canoe was coming in from the lake, 
after running before the wind, which now 
began to abate a little in its strength, 
and it evidently had been endeavoring to 
proceed to the northward. The reason 
for its entering the river was probably 
connected with the cookery or food of the 
party, since the lake was each minute 
getting to be safer, and more navigable 
for so light a craft. Tole Bourdon’s great 
apprehension, he saw the savages on the 
north shore making signals to this strange 
canoe, by means of smoke, and he foresaw 
the probability of his enemies obtaining 
the means of crossing the stream, should 
the strangers proceed in the desired direc- 
tion. To counteract this design, he ran 
down to the spot on the beach where 
there was no rice-plant, and showing him- 
self to the strangers, invited them to land 


| side, as far as he can see him. 
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on the south side, which was much the 
nearest, and in other visible respects quite 
as convenient as the opposite bank of the 
river. One of the strangers soon made 
a gesture with an arm, implying assent, 
and the bows of this strange canoe were 
immediately turned toward the spot 
where the -bee-hunter stood. 

As the canoe drew near, the whole 
party, including Pigeonswing, came to 
the margin of the water to receive the 
strangers. Of the last, there were three ; 
one paddling at each end of the light 
bark, and a third seated in its center, do- 
ing nothing. As the bee-hunter had his 
glass, with which he examined these visi- 
tors, he was soon questioned by his com- 
panions concerning their character and 
apparent purposes. 

“Who are they, Bourdon ?’’ demanded 
the impatient Margery,—“ and why do 
they come here ? ”’ | 

“The last is a question they must 
answer for themselves, but the person 
paddling in the bows of the canoe seems 
to be a white man, and a soldier—or a- 
half-soldier, if one may judge from his 
dress. The man in the middle of the canoe 
is white, also. This last fellow seems to 
be a parson—yes, he 7s a clergyman, 
though pretty well used up in the wilder- 
ness as to dress. The third man is a red- 
skin beyond all doubt.’’ 

‘‘A clergyman!’ repeated Margery, 
in surprise. ‘* What should a clergyman 
be doing here ? ”’ , 

‘There are missionaries scattered about 
among the savages, I suppose you know, 
and this is probably one of them. A body 
can tell one of these parsons by his out- 
The poor 
man has heard of the war, most likely, 
and is trying to get back into the settle- 
ments while his scalp is safe on his head.’’ 

“ Don’t hurt dim,”’ put in the Chippewa, 
pointedly. “‘ Know mean well—talk about 
Great Spirit—Injin don’t scalp sich medi- 
cine man—if don’t mind what he say, no 
good to take his scalp.”’ 

‘‘Tam glad to hear this, Pigeonswing, 
for [had begun to think no man’s scalp 
was safe under your fingers. But what 
can the so’ger be doing down this a-way? 
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A body would think there was business | much denoting him to be a man of peace, 


enough for all the so’gers up at the gar- 
rison, at the head of the lake. By the 
way, Pigeonswing, what has become of 
your letter to the captain at Fort Dear- 
born, to let him know of the war ?”’ 

‘‘Chaw him up, like so much ’baccy,’’ 
answered the Chippewa—‘“ ves, chaw him 
up, lest Pottawattamie get hold on him, 
and ask one of King George’s men to 
read him. No good to hab letter in sich 
times.”’ 

‘The general who employed you to 
carry that letter will scarce thank you for 
your care.” - 

“Yes he do—t’ank all same—pay all 
same—letter no use now.’’ 

‘How can you know that? The letter 
might be the means of preventing the 
garrison from falling into the enemy’s 
hands.’’ 

“(Jot dere already. Garrison all kill, 
scalp, or pris’ner. Pottawattamie talk 
tell me daé.’’ 

‘¢ Ts this possible! Mackinaw and Chi- 
cago both gone, already ! John Bull must 
have been at work among the savages a 
long time, to get them into this state of 
readiness ! ”’ 

<‘Sartain—work long as can ’member. 
Alway somebody talkin’ for Great Mon- 
treal Fadder among red men.”’ 

‘‘Tt must be as you say, Chippewa—but 
here are our visitors—let us see what we 
can make of them.’’ 

By this time the canoe was so near as 
to render it easy to distinguish counte- 
nances and dress without the aid of the 
elass—so near, indeed, that a swift-mov- 
ing boat, like the canoe, might be ex- 
pected soon to reach the shore. The 
truth of the observation of the bee- 
hunter was confirmed, as the strangers 
approached. ‘The individual in the bows 
of the canoe was clearly a soldier, in a 
fatigue dress, and the musket between 
his legs was one of those pieces that gov- 
ernment furnishes to the troops of the 
line. The man in the middle of the boat 
could no more be mistaken than he in its 
bows. Each might be said to be in uni- 
form ;—the well-worn, nay, almost thread- 
bare black coat of the ‘‘ minister,’ as 


as the fatigue-jacket and cap on the per- 
son of his hard-featured and weather- 
beaten companion indicated that the 
last was a man of war. As for the red 
man, Pigeonswing declared that he could 
not yet tell his tribe, though there was 
that. about his air, attire, and carriage, 
that proclaimed him a chief—and, as the 
Chippewa fancied, a chief of note. In 
another minute the bows of the light 
craft grated gently on the shingle of the 
beach. 

‘‘ Sago, sago,’’ said the soldier, rising 
to step ashore—‘‘ sago all, friends, and I 
hope we come to a welcome camp.”’ 

‘¢ You are welcome,’ returned the bee- 
hunter. ‘“ Welcome as strangers met in 
the wilderness, but more welcome as I see 
by your dress you are a veteran of one of 
Uncle Sam’s regiments.”’ 

‘‘Quite true, Mr. Bee-hunter ; for such 
is your callin’, by the honey vessel and 
glass you carry, and by the other 
signs about you. We are traveling to- 
ward Mackinaw, and hope to fare as 
friends, while we stay in your company.” 

“In going to Mackinaw, do you expect 
to meet with an American or an Hnglish 
garrison ? ”’ 

“One of our own, to be sure,”’ returned 
the soldier, looking up from his work, like 
one struck by the question. 

‘‘Mackinaw has fallen, and is now an 
English post, as well as Chicago.”’ 

«This, then, must alter our plans, Mr. 
Amen!’ exclaimed the soldier, address- 
ing the minister. ‘‘If the enemy has 
Mackinaw, it will not do for us to trust 
ourselves on the island.’’ 

‘«¢ Amen’’ was not the real name of the 
missionary; but it was a sobriquet be- 
stowed by the soldiers, on account of the 
unction with ‘which this particular word 
was ordinarily pronounced, and quite 
likely, too, because it was the word of all 
others most pleasant to their ears, after a 
sermon, ora prayer. It had, by long use, 
got to be so familiar, that the men did 
not scruple to use it to the good man’s 
face. This missionary was a Methodist ; 
a sect that possessed, in that day, very 
few clergymen of education, most of its 
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divines coming of a class in life that did not | more willing to submit than to the new- 


predispose them to take offense at light in- 
vasions on their dignity, and whose zeal and 
habitual self-denial had schooled them into 
a Submission to far more positive personal 
privations than any connected with the 
mere tongue. That there are ‘‘wolves in 
sheep’s clothing’? among the Methodists, 
as well as among the other religious sects 
of the country, our daily experience shows ; 
but the mind must be sadly inclined to be- 
lieve evil of others which does not see, in 
the humble and untiring efforts of this 
particular sect of Christians, more than 
mere fanaticism or hypocrisy can produce. 

“You are right, corporal,’ returned 
the miss:onary; ‘‘ since this is the case, I 
see no better course for us to pursue than 
to put ourselves altogether in the hands of 
Onoah. He has counseled us well hither- 
to, and will do better by us than any other 
guide to be found, out in this wilderness.”’ 

Le Bourdon could scarce trust his sense 
of hearing. Onoah was the Indian ap- 
pellation of the terrible and much-dreaded 
savage who, in English, went by the 
name of Scalping Peter, or ‘“Scalping 
Pete,’’ among all the white dwellers on 
that frontier,and at all the garrisons of 
the Americans, far and near. The Indian 
name, indeed, was said to mean ‘‘ scalp ”’ 
in several of the dialects of the Iroquois. 
Perhaps it will be well, also, to explain 
here that the term ‘‘garrison’’ did not 
imply, in the language of that region, the 
troops only who garrisoned a post, but it 
was even oftener applied to the post itself 
than to those who held it. Thus old, 
empty and deserted forts, those that have 
actually been abandoned and are devoted 
to decay, ave almost universally styled 
the ‘‘garrisons,’? even though a soldier 
had not put foot in them for a quarter 
of acentury. This is one of the proofs of 
the convertible nature of our language, 
of which the country affords so many, 
and which has changed the smaller-sized 
“rivers ’’ into ‘* creeks,” ‘lakes’? into 
‘‘ponds,”’ ‘* squares ”’ into ‘* parks,’’ pub- 
lic promenades on the water into “ bat- 
teries ;’ to all of which innovations, bad 
as they may be, and useless and uncalled- 
for, and wanton as they are, we are much 


fangled and lubberly abomination of say- 
ing ‘on a steamboat,’’ or ‘‘on a ship.’ 

While le Bourdon was so much aston- 
ished at hearing the terrible name of 
Onoah, which was familiar enough to him, 
neither of his white companions betrayed 
any emotion. Had the Indian been termed 
‘‘Scalping Peter,”? it is probable that 
both Dorothy and Margery would have 
screamed, if not actually fled ; but they 
knew nothing of the appellation that was 
given to this mysterious chief, in the lan- 
guage of the red men. To this circum- 
stance, therefore, was it owing that the 
utterance of his name did not produce a 
general commotion. The bee-hunter ob- 
served, nevertheless, a great change in 
the demeanor of the Chippewa, the instant 
the missionary had uttered the ominous 
word, though he did not seem to be 
alarmed. On the contrary, Boden fancied 
that his friend, Pigeonswing, was pleased, 
rather than terrified, at ascertaining the 
character of their visitor though he no 
longer put himself forward, as had been 
the case previously ; and from that mo- 
ment the young warrior appeared to carry 
himself in a more subdued and less con- 
fident manner than was his wont. This 
unexpected demeanor on the part of his 
friend, somewhat confounded le Boardon, 
though it in a degree relieved his appre- 
hensions of any immediate danger. All 
this time, the conversation between the 
missionary and the corporal went on in as 
quiet and composed a manner, as if each 
saw no ground for any other uneasiness 
than that connected with the fall of Mac- 
kinaw. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, returned the soldier, 
‘“OQnoah is a good guide, and a great 
hand at a council-fire ; but these is war- 
times, and we must stand to our arms, 
each accordin’ to his edication and temper 
—you, sir, with preachin’ and prayin’, 
and I with gun and baggonet.”’ 

‘* Ah ! corporal, the preaching and pray- 
ing would be of quite as much account 
with you men of war, as your arms and 
ammunition, if you could only be made to 
think so. Look at Fort Dearborn! It 
was defended by human means, having its 
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armed band, and its guns and swords, 
and captains and corporals ; yet you have 
seen their pride lowered, their means of 
defense destroyed, and a large part of 
your comrades massacred. All this has 
been done to armed men, while the Lord 
has brought me, an unarmed and humble 
teacher of His word, safely out of the hands 
of the Philistines, and placed me here in 
safety, on the shores of the Kalamazoo.”’ 

‘¢ For that matter, Mr. Amen, the Lord 
has done the same by me, with a musket 
on my shoulder and a baggonet by 
my side,’’ returned the literal corporal. 
‘¢ Preachin’ may be good on some marches ; 
but arms and ammunition answers well 
enough on others. Hearken to the He- 
brew, who knows all the ways of the 
wilderness, and see if he don’t give you 
the same opinion.”’ 

‘¢The Hebrew is one of the discarded of 
the Lord, as he is one of the chosen of the 
Lord!’’ returned the missionary. “I 
agree with you, however, that he is as 
safe an adviser as can be easily found ; 
therefore will I consult him. Child of the 
seed of Abraham,’’ he added, turning: to 
Onoah, ‘‘ thou hast heard the tidings from 
Mackinaw; we cannot think, any longer, 
of pursuing our journey in that direction ; 
whither, then, wouldst thou advise that we 
shall direct our steps? Lask this ques- 
tion of thee first, as an experienced and 
sagacious dweller in the wilderness: ata 
more fitting time, l intend to turn to the 
Lord, and seek divine aid for the direction 
of our footsteps.’’ 

** Ay,”’ observed the corporal, who en- 
tertained a good deal of respect for the 
zealous, but slightly fanatical missionary, 
though he believed an Indian was always 
safe to consult in matters of this sort, 
“try both—if one staff should fail, it may 
be well to have another to leanon. A 
good soldier always keeps a part of his 
troops fora resarve. I remember when 
Mad Anthony gave the command to 
charge the inemy, at the Mawmee we was 
all for going forward like so many furious 
devils, but the old man said, ‘No; keep 
them men in resarve,’ he said, ‘for no one 
knows when his flank may be turned, or 
he may catch a volley from his rear.’ 
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| Well, what does Onoah tell you, Mr. 
Amen ? ”’ 

By this time the strange Indian had 
landed, thus giving le Bourdon an oppor- 
tunity of examining his person and attire. 
more closely than he had hitherto done. 
This renowned savage—renowned, as 
fame is regarded on a frontier, where the 
posts of the whites were then a hundred 
leagues asunder—was in the summer- 
dress of the woods, and any one acquainted 
with the customs of the North American 
Indian could at once perceive that he bore 
on his person the symbols of authority 
and rank. The insignia of the Golden 
Fleece, or of the Saint Esprit, are not 
more infallible evidences of high personal 
degree among the nobles of Kurope, than 
were the emblems borne by this savage, 
of his consideration among the people of 
his color and origin, along the shores of 
those wild and inland seas of fresh water, 
which then were seldom plowed by a 
keel; which have since got to be familiar 
with the steamer, the propeller, brig, ship 
and schooner ; and which, ere the close of 
the present century, will, in all probabil- 
ity, be whitened, like the Mediterranean, 
with the canvas of the thousand craft 
that will be required for the navigation 
of their borders.* 

Around his neck Onoah wore what 
might be termed a gorget of tubes, made 
of the red pipe-stone of the West, and 
which were carved and wrought with care 
if not with much skill. Above this he had 
a rude representation of a rattlesaake 
drawn on his breast with vellow paint. 
This was understood to be the ‘‘ totem,”’ 
or arms” of bis tribe; though what 
that tribe was, or where it dwelt, or 
whence it came, it was commonly believed 
among both the red-skins and pale-faces 
of the region, no one but himself knew. 
Onasmall silver medal that was sus- 
pended above the gorget was stamped the 


* In crossing Lake Erie, within the last few 
months, the writer, ina run of twenty-four hours, 
counted no less than sixty-three vessels, met, over- 
taken, and seen. Heremembers that water, in the 
first ten years of the present century, when a single 
sail was an object of interest and curios‘ty. The 
change must have been witnessed to be appreci- 
ated. 
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image of that cross on which the Son of | the “gare a qui la touche,” or “noli me 


God, in his human character, suffered 
death for the redemption of men. It would 
seem that this savage, keen, sharp-witted 
and observant as he was, though not a be- 
liever in the doctrines inculcated by the 
Bible, had none of that boly horror of this 
sacred emblem that so singularly besets 
the imaginations of many who profess to 
place all their hopes of salvation on the 
sacrifice that was made on its great orig- 
inal. He wore an ancient medal of the 
Jesuits, one that had passed through gen- 
erations of his family, as a political rather 
than as a religious symbol, though per- 
fectly aware of the spirit in which it had 
been first bestowed. He probably saw 
that the cross was revered by one class of 
missionaries, while another scarce endeav- 
ored to conceal their distaste for it, a cir- 
cumstance that might have confounded a 
neophyte of less acuteness than him- 
self.* 

Beneath the rattlesnake, or ‘‘ totem ”’ 
of his tribe, Onoah had rudely drawn an 
expanded hand, in that attitude which 


denotes caution, or ‘‘ beware.’’ This might. 


be termed the motto of his coat of arms; 


*In the times of the crusades, the cross was 
adopted as the emblem of general use. All the 
castles and churches were adorned with this touch- 
ing memorial of the origin of the Christian faith, in 
beautiful commemoration of the price paid for hu- 
man salvation. Apertures were made for the win- 
dows, and a stone cross was erected in each, whence 
the French term of “‘croisée.” The same thing was 
done for the doors, which, by removing the panels, 
would be found to contain so many crosses. This 
last custom became general, and a cross, or crosses, 
are to be found at this very hour in nearly every 
old paneled door in the country, even to the humb- 
lest dwellings of the descendants of the Puritans 
and Quakers. Ignorance preserved the emblems 
at the very moment these pious and critical saints 
were throwing aside gowns and cassocks, church 
“music and kneeling, along with everything else 
that, by the perversity of human ingenuity, could 
be made to appear connected, in the remotest de- 
gree, with the simplicity of human faith. There is 
something amusing in finding these quiet little 
material emblems of the crucifixion intrenching 
themselves in the very bedrooms and « cupboards’’ 
(to use the vernacular) of “the saints,” par eacel- 
lence, at the precise period when not only their 
~voices, but their hands were raised to dislodge them 

from that most appropriate of all positions, the 
‘summit of the church-spire—that “silent finger 
pointing to the skies’”—in order to put (still in 
vhonor of the vernacular) a “rooster” in its stead ! 


tangere,’’ of his device. 

The head was shaved, as is usual with a 
warrior, carrying only the chivalrous 
scalp-lock, but the chief was not in his 
paint. The outline of this celebrated 
savage’s features was bold and eagle-like ; 
a comparison that his steady, calm, pierc- 
ing eye well sustained. The chin was full 
and expanded, the lips compressed and 
firm, the teeth were short, but even and 
sound, his smile courteous, and, at times, 
winning. 

In the way of attire, Onoah was simply 
dressed, consulting the season and his 
journey. He had a single eagle’s feather 
attached to the scalp-lock, and wore a belt 
of wampum of more than usual value, 
beneath which he had thrust his knife and 
tomahawk; a light, figured,. and fringed 
hunting-shirt of cotton covered his body, 
while leggings of deer-skin, with a plain 
moccasin of similar material, rose to his 
knee. The latter, with the lower part of a 
stout sinewy thigh, was bare. He also 
carried a horn and pouch, and a rifle of 
the American rather than of the military 
fashion—that is, one long, true, and 
sighted to the deviation of a hair. 

On landing, Peter (for so he was gen- 
erally called by the whites, when in cour- 
tesy they omitted the prefix of ‘‘scalping”’’) 
courteously saluted the party assembled 
around the bow of the canoe. This he did 
with a grave countenance, like a true 
American, but in simple sincerity, so far 
as human eye could penetrate his secret 
feelings. ‘Toeach man he offered his hand, 
glancing merely at the two females; 
though it may be questioned if he ever . 
before had looked upon so perfect a picture 
of female loveliness as Margery at that 
precise instant presented, with her face 
flushed with excitement, her spirited blue 
eye wandering with curiosity, and her 
beautiful mouth slightly parted in admira- 
tion. 

‘Sago, sago!’’ said Peter,in his deep, 
guttural enunciation, speaking reasonably 
good English. ‘‘Sago, sago, all, ole and 
young, friend come to see you, and eat in 
your wigwam—which head-chief, eh ?”’ 

“We have neither wigwam nor chief 
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here,’’ answered le Bourdon, though he }we may shift our ground, however, and 


almost shrunk from taking the hand of 


one of whom he had heard the tales of 


which this savage had been the hero ; 
we are common people, and have no one 
among us who holds the States’ commis- 
sion. I live by taking honey, of which 
you are welcome to all you can want, 
and this man is a helper of the sutlers 
at the garrisons. He was traveling 
south to join the troops at the head of 
the lake, and I was going north to 
Mackinaw, on my way in, toward the 
settlements.”’ 

‘Why is my brother in such haste ?”’ 


demanded Peter, mildly. ‘‘ Bees get tired 


of making honey? ”’ 

““The times are troubled, and the red 
men have dug up the hatchet; a pale- 
face cannot tell when his wigwam is 
safe.’’ 

‘¢ Where my brodder wigwam ?’’ asked 
Peter, looking warily around him. See 
he ain’t here; where is he?”’ 

‘‘Over in the openings, far up the 
Kalamazoo. We left it last week, and 
had got to the hut on the other shore, 
when a party of Pottawattamies came 
in from the lake, and drove us over here 
for safety.”’ 

On hearing this, Peter turned slowly to 
the missionary, raising a finger as one 
makes a gesture to give emphasis to his 
words. 

‘¢ Tole you so,”’ said the Indian. ‘‘ Know 
dere was Pottawattamie dere. Can tell 
7em great way off.’’ 

‘¢We fear them, having women in our 
party,’’ added the bee-hunter, ‘‘ and think 
they might fancy our scalps.”’ 

‘‘ Dat like enough ; all Injin love scalp 
in war-time. You Yankee, they Br’ish; 
can’t travel on same path now, and not 
quarrel. Muss not let Pottawattamie 
catch you.”’ 

‘‘ How are we to help it, now you have 
comein? We had all the canoes on this 
side of the river, and were pretty safe, 
but should you cross and place your canoe 
in their hands, there is nothing to prevent 
them from doing what they please with 
us. If you will promise not to cross the 
river till we can get out well on the lake, 


leave no trail.”’ 

*« Muss cross over — yes, MUSS Cross over, 
else Pottawattamie t’ink it strange—yes, 
muss cross over, Sha’n’t touch canoe, 
dough.”’ 

‘‘How can you help it if they be so 
minded? Youare but a single man, and 
they are twenty.”’ 

On hearing this, Corporal Flint pricked 
up his ears, and stood, if possible, more 
erect than ever, for he considered himself 
a part of a man at least, and one more- 
over who had served in all the wars of the 
West, from the great battle of St. Clair 
to that of Mad Anthony. He was spared 
the necessity of a reply, however, for 
Peter made a significant gesture which as 
much told him that he would take that 
office on himseif. 


‘‘No need be afeard,’’ said Peter, 
quietly. ‘Know Pottawattamie—know 
all chief. Nobody touch canoe of Onoah 


when he say don’t touch him. 

“Yet they are Injins of the British, 
and I see you bere in company with a sol- 
dier of Uncle Sam.’’ 

‘‘No matter; Onoah go just where he 
please. Sometime to Pottawattamie ; 
sometime to Iroquois. All Ojebways know 
Onoah. All Six Nation know him well. 
All Injin know him. Even Cherokee know 
him now, and open ears when he speak. 
Muss cross river, and shake hand with 
Crowsfeather.”’ 

There was nothing boastful, or vaunt- 
ing, in Peter’s manner while he thus an- 
nounced his immunity or power, but he 
alluded to it in a quiet, natural way, like 
one accustomed to being considered a per- 
sonage of consequence. Mankind, in 
general, make few allowances for the in- 
fluence of habit; the sensibilities of the 
vainglorious themselves being quite as 
often wounded by the most natural and 
direct allusions of those who enjoy ad. 
vantages superior to their own, as by 
those that are intended to provoke com- 
parisons. In the present instance, how- 
ever, no such feeling could exist, the In- 
dian asserting no more than his extended 
reputation would fully maintain. 

When Peter had thus expressed him- 
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self, the missionary thought it meet to add 
a few words in explanation. This he did, 
however, aside, walking a little apart with 
the bee-hunter, in order to do so. As for 
Gershom, no one seemed to think him of 
sufficient importance to throw away any 
interest or care on him. 

“You can trust to Peter, friend bee- 
hunter,’’ the missionary observed, ‘‘ for 
what he promises he will perform. I know 
him well, and have put myself altogether 
in his hands. If he says that the Potta- 
wattamies are not to have his canoe, the 
Pottawattamies will not get it. He is a 
man to be depended on.”’ 

‘‘TIs not this, then, Scalping Peter, who 
bears so terrible a name on all this fron- 
tier ?’’ demanded le Bourdon. 

‘The same; but do not disturb your- 
self with names: they hurt no one, and 
will soon be forgotten. A descendant of 
Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob is 
not placed in this wilderness by the hand 
of divine power for no purpose; since 
he is here, rely on it, it is for good.”’ 

*“ A descendant of Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob! Is not Peter, then, a redskin 
and an Injin ? ”’ 

“Certainly ; though no one knows his 
trabe but myself. I know it, friend bee- 
hunter, and shortly shall proclaim it 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Yes, it has been given to me to 
make this important discovery, though I 
sometimes think that Peter himself is 
really as ignorant asall around him of the 
tribe to which he properly belongs.”’ 

‘‘Do you wish to keep it a secret from 
me, too? I own that, in my eyes, the 
tribe of a redskin goes a good way in 
making up my opinion of the man. Is he 
a Winnebagoe ? ”’ 

‘‘No, my friend, the Winnebagoes have 
no claims on him at all.’’ 

‘Nor a Pottawattamie, 
Ojebway of any sort ? ”’ 

‘‘He is none of these. Peter cometh of 
a nobler tribe than any that beareth such 
naines.”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps he is an Injin of the Six Na- 
tions? They tell me that many such have 
found their way hither since the war of the 
Revolution.’’ 


Ottawa, or 
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‘* All that may be true, but Peter cometh 
not of Pottamattamie, Ottawa, nor Ojeb- 
way.” 

‘‘He can hardly be of the Sacs or the 
Foxes ; he has not the appearance of an 
Injin from a region so far west.” 

‘‘ Neither, neither, neither,’’ answered 
Parson Amen, now so full of his secret 
as fairly to let it overflow. ‘‘ Peter is a 
son of Israel; one of the lost children of 
the land of Judea, in common with many 
of his red brethren—mind, I do not say 
all, but with many of his red brethren— 
though he may not know exactly of what 
tribe himself. This last point has exer- 
cised me greatly, and days and nights 
have I pondered over the facts. Turn to 
Genesis xlix. and 14th, and there you will 
find all the authorities recorded. ‘Zebu- 
lon shall dwell at the haven of the sea.’ 
That refers to some other red brother, 
nearer to the coast, most clearly. ‘ Issa- 
char is a strong ass, crouching down be- 
tween two burdens;’ ‘and bowed his 
shoulder to bear, and became a servant 
unto tribute.’ That refers, most mani- 
festly, to the black man of the Southern 
States, and cannot mean Peter.’ ‘Dan 
shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in 
the path.’ There is the red man for you, 
drawn with the pencil of truth! ‘Gad,a 
troop shall overcome him.’ Here, cor- 
poral, come this way and tell our new 
friend how Mad Anthony with his ¢roop- 
ers finally routed the red-skins. You 
were there, and know all about it. No 
language can be plainer: until the ‘long- 
knives and leather-stockings’ came into ~ 
the wocds the red man had his way. 
Against them, he could not prevail.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’ returned Corporal Flint, who 
delighted in talking of the wars, ‘‘ it was 
very much as Parson Amen says. The 
savages, by their nimbleness and artifices, 
would first ambush us, and then break 
away from our charges, until the gin’ral 
bethought him of bringing cavalry into 
the wilderness. Nobody ever thought of. 
such a plan, until old Anthony invented 
it. As soon as we got the fire of the 
savages, at the Mawmee, we charged with 
the baggonet, and put ’em up, and no 
sooner was they up, than away went the 
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horse into them, flourishing the ‘long |is a hind, let loose: he giveth goodly 


knife,’ and pressing the heel of the 
‘leather-stocking ’ into the flanks of their 
beasts. Mr. Amen has found a varse in 
Scriptur’s that does come near to the 
pint, and almost foretells our victory, 
and that, too, as plain as it stood in dis- 
patches, arterward, from headquarters.”’ 

«© «Gad, a troop shall overcome him,’ ”’ 
put in the missionary, triumphantly. 

‘«‘That’s it—that’s it; there was just 
one troop on ’em, and not a man more ! 
Mad Anthony said a troop would answer, 
arter we had put the redskins up out of 
their ambushes, or any other bushes; 
and so it did. I must acknowledge that 
I think more of the Scriptur’s than ever 
since Parson Amen read to me that 
ye 

«« Hearken unto this, friend bee-hunter,”’ 
added the missionary, who by this time 
had fairly mounted his hobby, and fancied 
he saw a true Israelite in every other In- 
dian of the West, ‘‘and tell me if words 
were ever more prophetic—‘ Benjamin 
shall ravin as a wolf; in the morning he 
shall devour his prey, and at night he shall 
divide the spoil.’ The art of man could 
not draw.a more faithful picture of these 
didians)?”*' 

Boden was not much skilled in sacred 
lore, and scarce knew what to make of all 
this. The idea that the American Indians 
were the descendants of the lost tribes of 
Israel was entirely new to him; nor did 
he know anything to boast of, touching 
those tribes, even in their palmiest days, 
and while in possession of the promised 
land; still he had some confused recollec- 
tions of that which he had read when a 
child—what American has not ?—and was 
enabled to put a question or two, in return 
for the information now received. 

‘«‘ What, do you take the savages of 
America for Jews?’ he asked, under- 
standing the general drift of the mission- 


ary’s meaning. 

‘As sure as you are there, friend bee- 
hunter, though you are not to suppose 
that I think Peter Onoah of the tribe of 
Benjamin. No, I turn to the 21st verse 
for the tribe of Peter. Naphthali—Naph- 
thalis, the root of his stock. ‘ Naphthali 


words.’ Now what can be plainer than 
this? <A hind let loose is a deer running’ 
at large, and, by a metaphor, that deer 
includes the man that hunts him. Now 
Peter has been—nay, is still—a renowned 
hunter, and is intended to be enumerated 
among the hinds let loose: ‘he giveth 
goodly words,’ would set that point at 
rest, if anything were wanting to put it 
beyond controversy, for Onoah is the 
most eloquent speaker ear ever listened to ! 
No one, that has ever heard him speak, 
can doubt that he is the one who ‘ giveth 
goodly words.’”’ \ 

To what other Circumstance the well- 
intentioned missionary would next have 
alluded, in the course of this demonstra- 
tion of a theory that had got to be a 
favorite with him, is more than can now 
be related, since the Indian himself drew 
near, and put an end to the conversation. 
Peter had made up his mind to cross the 
river at once; and came to say as much 
to his companions, both of whom he in- 
tended to leave behind him. Le Bourdon 
could not arrest this movement, short of 
an appeal to force; and force he did not 
like to use, doubting equally its justice and 
its prudence. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘““There is no other land like thee, 

No dearer shore ; 

Thou art the shelter of the free; 

The home, the port of liberty 

Thou hast been, and shalt ever be 
*Till time is o’er. 

Ere I forget to think upon 

My land, shall mother curse the son 
She bore.’’—PERCIVAL, 

THE independent, not to say controlling, 
manner of Peter, would seem to put all 
remonstrances and arguments at defiance. 
Le Bourdon soon had occasion to see that 
both the missionary and the corporal 
submitted to his wishes, and that there 
was no use in gainsaying anything he 
proposed. In all matters he did as he 
pleased ; his two companions submitting 
to his will as completely as if one of them 
had seen in this supposed child of Israel, 
Joshua, the ‘son of Nun, and the other 
even Aaron, the high priest, himself. 
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Peter’s preparations were soon made. 
Everything belonging to the missionary 
and the corporal was removed from the 
canoe, which then contained only the 
extra clothing and the special property of 
the Indian himself. As soon as ready, 
the latter quietly and fearlessly paddled 
away, his canoe going easily and swiftly 
down before the wind. He had no sooner 
got clear of the rice, than the bee-hunter 
and Margery ran away to the eminence, 
to watch his movements, and to note his 
reception among the Pottawattamies. 
Leaving them there, we shall accompany 
the canoe, in its progress toward the 
northern shore. 

At first, Peter paddled quietly on, as if 
he had no other object before him than 
the passage of the river. When quite 
clear of the rice, however, he ceased, and 
undid his bundle of clothes, which were 
carefully put away in the knapsack of a 
soldier. From this repository of his 
effects, the chief carefully drew forth a 
small bundle, on opening which, no less 
than seven fresh human scalps appeared. 
These he arranged, in order, on a wand- 
like pole, when, satisfied with the 
arrangement, he resumed the paddle. It 
was apparent, from the first, that the 
Pottawattamies on the north shore’ had 
seen the strange canoe when it entered 
the river, and they now collected in a 
group, at the ordinary landing beneath 
the chienté, to await its approach. Peter 
ceased his own exertions, as soon as he 
had got within a hundred yards of the 
beach, took the scalp-pole in his hand, 
arose and permitted the canoe to drift 
down before the wind, certain it would 
take the desired direction from the cir- 
cumstance of his having placed it precisely 
to windward of the landing. Once or 
twice he slowly waved the pole in a way 
to draw attention to the scalps, which 
were suspended from its end, each obvi- 
ous and distinct from its companions. 
“Napoleon, when he returned from the 
campaign of Austerlitz; or Wellington, 
when he entered the House of Commons 
to receive the thanks of its speaker, on his 
return from Spain; or the chief of all the 
battles of the Rio Bravo del Norte; or 
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him of the valley of Mexico, whose ex- 
ploits fairly rival those of Cortez himself, 
could scarcely be a subject of greater in- — 
terest to a body of spectators, assembled 
to do him honor, than was this well- 
known Indian as he drew near to the 
Pottawattamies, waving his scalps, in 
significant triumph! Glory, as the hom- 
age paid by man to military renown is 
termed, was the common impulse with 
them all. It is true, that, measured by 
the standards of reason and right, the 
wise and just might find motives for ap- 
preciating the victories of those named 
differently from the manner in which they 
are usually regarded through the atmos- 
phere of success; but in the common 
mind it was all glory, alike. > The name 
of ‘‘Onoah’’ passed in murmurs of ad- 
miration, from mouth to mouth; for, as 
it appeared, the person of this renowned 
Indian was recognized by many on the 
shore, some time ere he reached it himself. 

Crowsfeather, and the other chiefs, .ad- 
vanced to meet the visitor; the young 
men standing in the background, in re- 
spectful admiration. Peter now stepped 
from the canoe, and greeted each of the 
principal men with the courteous gravity 
of asavage. He shook hands with each, 
calling one or two by name, a proof of the 
parties having met before; then the fol- 
lowing dialogue occurred. All spoke inthe 
tongue of the Pottawattamies, but as we 
have had occasion to remark on previous 
occasions, it is to be presumed that the 
reader would scarcely be able to under- 
stand what was said, were we to. record it, 
word for word, in the language in which it 
was uttered. In consequence of this diffi- 
culty, and for other reasons to which it 
may not be necessary to allude, we shall 
endeavor to translate that which passed, 
as closely as the English idioms will per- 
mit us so to do. 

‘‘ My father is very welcome,”’ exclaimed 
Crowsfeather, who, by many degrees, 
exceeded all his companions in consider- 
ation and rank. ‘‘I see he has taken 
many scalps, as is his practice, and that 
the pale-faces are daily getting to be 
fewer. Will the sun ever rise on that day 
when their wigwams will look like the 
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branches of the oak in winter ? 
father give us any hope of seeing that 
hour ? ”’ 

“Tt is a long path from the salt-lake 
out of which the sun rises, to that other 
salt-lake in which it hides itself at night. 
The sun sleeps each night beneath the 
water, but it is so hot that it is soon dried 
when it comes out of its bed in the morn- 
ing. This is the Great Spirit’s doings, 
and not ours. The sunishis sun; the In- 
dians can warm themselves by it, but they 
cannot shorten its journey a single toma- 
hawk-handle’s length. The same is true 
of time; it belongs to the Manitou, who 
will lengthen, or shorten it, as he may see 
fit. We are his children, and it is our 
duty to submit. He has not forgotten us. 
He made us with his own hand, and will 
no more turn us out of the land than a 
father will turn his child from the wig- 
wam.’’ 

“We hope this isso; but it does not 
seem thus to our poor weak eyes, Onoah. 
We count the pale-faces, and every sum- 
mer they grow fast as the grass on the 
prairies. We can see more when the leaf 
falls than when the tree is in bud; and, 
then, more when the leaf is in bud than 
when it falls. A few moons will put a 
town where the pine stood, and wigwams 
drive the wolves from their homes. Ina 
few years we shall have nothing but dogs 
to eat, if the pale-face dogs do not eat us.”’ 

‘‘Squaws are impatient, but men know 
how to wait. This land was given to the 
red man by the Great Spirit, as I have 
often told you, my children; if he has let 
in the pale-faces for a few winters, it is to 
punish us for having done wrong. Now 
that we are sorry for what we have done, 
he will help us to drive away the stran- 
gers, and give us the woods again to hunt 
in by ourselves. Have not messengers 
from: our Great Father in Montreal been 
among the Pottawattamies to strengthen 
their hearts ?’’ 

«They are always’ whispering in the 
ears of our tribes, I cannot remember the 
time when whisperers from Montreal have 
not been among us. Their blankets are 
warm, their fire-water is strong, their 
powder is good, and their rifles shoot 
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Can my} well; but all this does not stop the chil- 


dren of Uncle Sam from being more at 
night than they were in the morning. The 
red men get tired of counting them. They 
have become plentier than pigeons in the 
spring. My father has taken many of 
their scalps, but the hair must grow after 
his knife, their scalps are still so many.”’ 

‘““See!’’ rejoined Peter, lowering his 
pole so that all might examine his revolt- 
ing trophies, ‘‘ these come from the sol- . 
diers at the head of the lake. Blackbird 
was there with his young men; no one of 
them all got as many scalps! This is the 
way to stop the white pigeons from flying 
over us in such flocks as to hide and 
darken the sun.’’ 

Another murmur of admiration passed 
through the crowd, and each young war- 
rior bent forward to count the number of 
the scalps, and to note, by signs familiar 
to themselves, the ages, sex, and condi- 
tion of the different victims. Here was 
another, among a hundred others of which 
they had heard, of the prowess of the 
mysterious Onoah, as well as of his in- 
extinguishable hatred of the race that was 
slowly, but unerringly, supplanting the 
ancient stock, causing the places that 
once knew the people of their tribes ‘‘ to 
know them no more.’? As soon as the 
little burst of feeling had subsided, the 
conversation went on. 

“We have had a pale-face medicine 
man among us, Onoah,’’ continued Crows- 
feather, ‘‘and he has so far blinded us 
that we know not what to think.’’ 

The chief then recounted the leading 
events of the visit of the bee-hunter to 
the place, stating each occurrence fairly, 
as he understood it, and as fairly confess- 
ing that even the chiefs were at a loss to 
know what to make of the affair. In ad- 
dition to this account, he gave the myste- 
rious Onoah the history of the prisoner 
they had taken, the death of Elksfoot, 
their intention to torture that very morn- 
ing the Chippewa they had captured, and 
his flight, together with the loss of their 
young man, and the subsequent escape of 
their unknown enemies, who had taken 
away all of their own canoes. How far 
the medicine-man had anything to do 
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with the other events of his narrative, | ing with dignity, but each speaking in his 


Crowsfeather very candidly admitted he 
could not even conjecture. He was still 
at a loss whether to set down the conjurer 
for a pretender, or as a real oracle. 
Peter, however, was less credulous even 
than the chiefs. He had his superstitious 
notions, like all uneducated men, but a 
clear head and quick intellect placed him 
far above the weaknesses of the red man 
in general. On receiving a description of 
the person of the unknown “ medicine- 
man,’ he at once recognized the bee- 
hunter. With an Indian to describe, and 
an Indian to interpret or apply, escape 
from discovery was next to impossible. 

Although Onoah, or the ‘“ Tribeless,’’ 
as he was also frequently called by the 
red men, from the circumstance of no 
one’s knowing to what particular section 
of the great Indian family he belonged, 
perfectly understood that the bee-hunter 
he had seen on the other shore was the 
individual who had been playing the part 
of a conjuror among these Pottawatta- 
mies, he was very careful not to reveal the 
fact to Crowsfeather. He had his own 
policy, and was fully aware of all the vir- 
tue there is in mystery and reserve. 
With an Indian, these qualities go farther 
even than with a white man; and we of 
the Circassian race are not entirely ex- 
empt from the folly of being deceived by 
appearances. On the present occasion 
Peter kept his knowledge to himself, still 
‘leaving his red brethren in doubt and un- 
certainty ; but he took care to be right in 
his own opinions by putting as many 
questions as were necessary for that pur- 
pose. Once assured of his fact, he turned 
to other subjects of even greater interest 
to himself and his companions. 

The conference which now took place 
between the ‘‘ Tribeless’’ and Crows- 
feather was held apart, both being: chiefs 
of too much importance to be intruded on 
at a moment like that. The two chiefs 
exhibited a very characteristic picture 
while engaged in this conference. They 
seated themselves on a bank, and draw- 
ing their legs partially under them, sat 
face to face, with their heads less than 
two feet asunder, occasionally gesticulat- 


turn with studied decorum. Crowsfeather 
was highly painted, and looked fierce and 
warlike, but Onoah had nothing extra- 
ordinary about him, with the exception of 
the decorations and dress already de- 
scribed, unless it might be his remarkable 
countenance. The face of this Indian 
ordinarily wore a thoughtful cast, an 
expression which it is not unusual to meet 
with in a savage; though at times it 
lighted up, as it might be with the heat 
of inward fires, like the crater giving out 
its occasional flames beneath the hues of 
a saddened atmosphere. One accustomed 
to study the human face, and to analyze 
its expressions, would possibly have dis- 
covered in that countenance lines of deep 
artifice, together with the traces of a 
profound and constitutional enthusiasm. 
He was bent, at that very moment, on a 
scheme worthy of the loftiest spirit living; 
the regeneration and union of the people 
of his race, with a view to recover the 
possessions they had yielded to the pale- 
faces ; but it was a project blended with 
the ferocity and revenge of a savage— 
noble while ferocious. 

Not idly had the whites, scattered along 
that frontier, given the sobriquet of 
“Scalping’’? to Peter. As his pole now 
showed, it had been earned in a hundred 
scenes of bloody vengeance; and so great 
had been his success, that the warrior, 
prophet and councilor, for all these charac- 
ters were united in his single person, 
began to think the attainment of his 
wishes possible. (As a matter of course, 
much ignorance of the power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on this continent, was — 
blended with these opinions and hopes; 
but it was scarcely an ignorance exceed- 
ing that of certain persons of far higher 
pretensions in knowledge, who live in an- 
other hemisphere, and who often set them- 
selves up as infallible judges of all things 
connected with man, and his attributes. 
Peter, the ‘‘ Tribeless,’’ was not more in 
fault, than those who fancied they saw 
the power of this great Republic in the 
gallant little band collected at Corpus 
Christi, under its indomitable chief, and 
who, march by march, nay, foot by foot, 
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as it might be, have perseveringly pre-| rocity in the speaker’s face that rendered 


dicted the halt, the defeat, the disasters, 
and final discomfiture, which it has not 
yet pleased Divine Providence to inflict on 
this slight effort of the young Hercules, as 
he merely moves in his cradle. Alas! the 
enemy that most menaces the overthrow 
of this new and otherwise invincible exhi- 
bition of human force is within; seated in 
the citadel itself; and must be narrowly 
watched, or he will act his malignant pur- 
pose and destroy the fairest hopes that 
ever yet dawned on the fortunes of the 
human race! 

The conference between the chiefs lasted 
fully an hour. Crowsfeather possessed 
much of the confidence of Peter, and, as 
for Onoah, neither Tecumthe, nor his 
brother, the Prophet, commanded as much 
of the respect of Crowsferther as he did 
himself. Some even whispered that the 
‘‘Tribeless”’ was the individual who lay 
behind all, and that the others named 
merely acted as he suggested, or advised. 
The reader will obtain all the insight into 
the future that it is necessary now to give 
him, by getting a few of the remarks 
made by the two colloquists just before 
they joined the rest of the party. 

‘* My father, then, intends to lead his 
pale-faces on a crooked path, and take 
their scalps when he has done with them,”’ 
said Crowsfeather, who had been gravely 
listening to Peter’s plans of future pro- 
ceedings ; ‘‘ but who is to get the scalp of 
the Chippewa ?”’ 

‘One of my Pottawattamie young men ; 
but not until [have made use of him. I 
have a medicine-priest of the pale-faces 
and a warrior with me, but shall not put 
their scalps on my pole until they have 
paddled me further. The council is to be 
first held in the Oak Openings ’’—we tran- 
slate this term freely, that used by Peter 
meaning rather ‘‘the open woods of the 
prairies ’’—‘‘ and I wish to show my pris- 
oners to the chiefs, that they may see how 
casy it is to cut off all the Yankees. I 
have now four men of that people, and two 
squaws, in my power; let every red man 
destroy as many, and the land will soon 
be clear of them all? ”’ 


This was uttered with gleamingss of fe- | 


his countenance terrible. Even Crows- 
feather quailed a little before that fierce 
aspect ; but the whole passed away almost 
aS soon as betrayed, and was succeeded 
by a friendly and deceptive smile, that 
was characteristic of the wily Asiatic 
rather than that of the aboriginal Amer- 
ican. 

““They cannot be counted,’’ returned 
the Pottawattamie chief, as soon as his 
restraint was a little removed by this less 
terrific aspect of his companion, ‘ if all I 
hear is true. Black-Bird says that even 
the squaws of the pale-faces are numerous 
enough to overcome all the red men that 
remain.”’ 

‘‘ There will be two less, when I fasten 
tomy pole the scalps of those on the other 
side of the river,’’? answered Peter, with an- 
other of his transient, but startling, gleams 
of intense revenge. ‘‘ But, no matter, 
now: my brother knows all I wish him to 
do. Nota hair of the head of any of these 
pale-faces must be touched by any hand 
but mine. When the time comes, the 
knife of Onoah is sure. The Pottawatta- 
mies shall have their canoes, and can fol- 
low us up theriver. They will find us in 
the Openings, and near the Prairie Round. 
They know the spot ; for the red men love 
to hunt the deer in thatregion. Now, goand 
tell this to your young men; and tell them 
that corn will not grow, nor the deer wait 
to be killed by any of your people, if they 
forget to doas-I have said. Vengeance 
shall come, when it is time.’’ 

Crowsfeather communicated all this to 
his warriors, who received the words of 
their oracles. Hach member of the party 
endeavored to get an accurate notion of 
his duty, in order that he might comply 
to the very letter with the injunctions re- 
ceived. So profound was the impression 
made among all the red men of the North- 
west by the previous labors of the ‘‘ Tribe- 
less ’’ to awaken a national spirit, and so 
great was their dread of the consequences 
of disobedience, that every warrior pres- 
ent felt as if his life were the threatened 
penalty of neglect or disinclination to 
obey. 

No sooner, however, had Crowsfeather 
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got through with his communication, than 
a general request was made that the 
problem of the whisky spring might be 
referred to Onoah for solution. The young 
men had strong hopes, notwithstanding 
all that had passed, that this spring might 
yet turn out to bea reality. The scent 
was Still there, strong and fragrant, and 
they could not get rid of the notion that 
‘‘ fire-water’’ grew on that spot. It is 
true, their faith had been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the manner in which the medi- 
cine-man had left them, and by his failure 
to draw forth the gushing stream which 
he had impliedly promised, and in a small 
degree performed; nevertheless, little pools 
of whisky had been found on the rock, 
and several had tasted and satisfied them- 
selves of the quality of the liquor. Asis 
usual that taste had created a desire for 
more, a desire that seldom slumbered on 
an Indian palate when strong drinks were 
connected with its gratification. 

Peter heard the request with gravity, 
and consented to look into the matter 
with a due regard to his popularity and 
influence. He had his own superstitious 
views, but among them there did not hap- 
pen to be one which admitted the pos- 
sibility of whisky’s running in a stream 
from the living rock. Still he was willing 
to examine the charmed spot, scent the 
fragrant odor, and make up his own 
estimate of the artifices by which the bee- 
hunter had been practicing on the un- 
tutored beings into whose hands chance 
had thrown him. 

While the young men eagerly pointed 
out the precise spots where the scent was 
the strongest, Peter maintained the most 
unmoved gravity. He did not kneel to 
smell the rocks, like the other chiefs, for 
this an innate sense of propriety told him 
would be undignified; but he made his 
observations closely, and with a_ keen, 
Indian-like attention to every little cir- 
cumstance that might aid him in arriving 
at the truth. All this time great was the 
awe and deep the admiration of the look- 
ers-on. Onoah had succeeded in creating 
a moral power for himself among the 
Indians of the Northwest which much 
exceeded that of any other red man of 
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that region. ais whites scarcely heard 
of him, knew but little of his career, and 
less of his true character, for both were 
shrouded in mystery. There is nothing 
remarkable in this ignorance of the pale- 
faces of the time. They did not under- 
stand their own leaders; much less the 
leaders of the children of the openings, 
the prairies, and the forest. At this hour, 
what is really known by the mass of the 
American people of the true characters of 
their public men ? 

No nation that has any claim to civil- 
ization and publicity knows less, and for 
several very obvious reasons. The want 
of a capital in which the intelligence of 
the nation periodically assembles, and 
whence a corrected public opinion on all 
such matters ought constantly to flow, as 
truth emanates from the collisions of 
minds, is one of these reasons. The ex- 
tent of the country, which separates men 
by distances that no fact can travel over 
without incurring the dangers of being 
perverted on the road, is another. But 
the most fatal of all the influences that 
tend to mislead the judgment of the. 
American citizen is to be found in the 
abuse of a machinery that was intended 
to produce an exactly contrary effect. If 
the tongue was given to man to commu- 
nicate ideas to his fellows, so has philoso- 
phy described it as “.a gift to conceal his 
thoughts.’’ If the press was devised to 
circulate truth, so has it been changed 
into a means of circulating lies. One is 
easily, nay, more easily, sent abroad on 
the four winds of the heavens than the 
other. Truth requires candor, impartial- 
ity, honesty, research and industry ; but a 
falsehood, whether designed or not, stands 
in need of neither. Of that which is the 
most easily produced the country gets the 
most; and it were idle to imagine that a 
people who blindly and unresistingly sub- 
mit to be put, as it might be, under the 
feet of falsehood, as respects all their own 
public men, can ever get very accurate 
notions of those of other nations. 

Thus was it with Onoah/ His name 
was unknown to the whites, except as a 
terrible and much-dreaded avenger of the 
wrongs of his race. With the red men it 
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was very different. They had no ‘forked ! dient, but to rule through the imagination 


tongues ’’ to make falsehood take the 


place of truth; or if such existed, they 


were not believed. The Pottawattamies 
now present knew all about Tecumseh,* 
of whom the whites had also varions and 
ample accounts. This Shawanee chief had 
long been active among them, and his in- 
fluence was extended far and near. He 
was a bold, restless, and ingenious war- 
rior; one, perhaps, who better under- 
stood the art of war, as it was practiced 
among red men, than any Indian then 
living. They knew the name and person, 
also, of his brother Elkswatawa,+ or the 
Prophet, whose name has also become in- 
corporated with the histories of the times. 
These two chiefs were very powerful, 
though scarce dwelling regularly in any 
tribe; but their origin, their careers, and 
their characters were known to all, as 
were those of their common father, Pu- 
keesheno,{ and their mother, Meothe- 
taske.§ But with Onoah it was very dif- 
ferent. With him the past was as much 
of a mystery as the future. No Indian 
could say even of what tribe he was born. 
The totem that he bore on his person be- 
longed to no people then existing on the 
continent, and all connected with him, his 
history. nation, and family, was conject- 
re and fancy. 
(r is said that the Indians have tradi- 
tions which are communicated only to a 
favored few, and which by them have been 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. An enlightened and educated red 
man has quite recently told us in person, 
that he had been made the repository of 
some of these traditions, and that he had 
thus obtained enough of the history of his 
race to be satisfied that they were not de- 
rived from the lost tribes of Israel, though 
he declined communicating any more. It 
is So natural to resort to secrecy in order 
to extend influence, that we can have no 
difficulty in believing the existence of the 
practice ; there probably being no other 
reason why Free Masonry or Odd Fellow- 
ship should have recourse to such an expe- 


* A “tiger stooping for his prey.”’ 
+ “A door opened.’’ t ‘‘ I light from flying.”’ 
§ ‘*A turtle laying her eggs in the sand.” 


in preference to the judgment, Now Peter 
enjoyed all the advantages ( mystery. 
It was said that even his real name was 
unknown, that of Onoah having been 
given in token of the many scalps he took, 
and that of Wa-wa-nosh, which he also 
Sometimes bore, having been bestowed on 
him by adoption in consequence of an act 
of favor extended to him from an Ojebway 
of some note, while that of Peter was 
clearly derived from the whites. Some of 
his greatest admirers whispered that when 
the true name of the “ Tribeless ’? should 
get to be known, his origin, early career, 
and all relating to him, would at once be- 
come familiar to every red man. At 
present, the Indians must rest content 
with what they saw and understood. The 
wisdom of Wa-wa-nosh made itself felt in 
the councils; his eloquence no speaker has 
equaled for ages; as for his vengeance on 
the enemies of his race, that was to be es- 
timated by the scalps he had _ taken. 
More than this, no Indian was to be per- 
mitted to know, until the mission of this 
oracle and chief was completed. 

Had one enlightened by the education 
of a civilized man been there, to watch the 
movements and countenance of Peter as 
he scented the whisky, and looked in vain 
for the cause of the odor, and for a clew 
to the mystery which so much perplexed 
the Pottawattamies, he would probably 
have discovered some reason to distrust 
the sincerity of this remarkable savage’s 
doubts. If ever Peter was an actor, it 
was on that occasion. He did not in the 
least fall into any of the errors of his 
companions ; but the scent a good deal 
confounded him at first. At length he 
came to the natural conclusion, that this 
unusual odor was in some way connected 
with the family he had left on the other 
shore; and from that moment his mind 
was at ease. 

It did not suit the views of Peter, how- 
ever, to explain to the Pottawattamies 
that which was now getting to be so ob- 
vious to himself. On the contrary, he 
rather threw dust into the eyes of the 
chiefs, with a view to bring them also 
under the influence of superstition. After 
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making his observations with unmoved 
gravity, he promised a solution of the 
whole affair when they should again meet 
in the openings, and proposed to recross 
the river. Before quitting the shore, 
Peter and Crowsfeather had a clear 
understanding on the subject of their re- 
spective movements ; and, as soon as the 
former began to paddle up against the 
wind, the latter called his young men 
together, made a short address, and led 
them into the woods, as if about to pro- 
ceed on a march of length. The party, 
notwithstanding, did not proceed more 
than a mile and a half, when it came toa 
halt, and lighted a fire in order to cook 
some venison taken on the way. 

When Peter reached the south shore, 
he found the whole group assembled to 
receive him. His tale was soon told. He 
had talked with the Pottawattamies, and 
they were gone. The canoes, however, 
must be carried to the other shore and left 
there, in order that their owners might 
recover their property when they returned. 
This much had Peter promised, and his 
pale-face friends must help him to keep 
his word. ‘Then he pointed to the opening 
as to their place of present safety. There 
they would be removed from all immediate 
danger, and he woulda accompany them 
and give them the countenance and pro- 
tection of his name and presence. As for 
going south on the lake, that was im- 
possible, so long as the wind lasted, and it 
was useless even could it be done. The 
troops had all left Chicago, and the fort 
was destroyed. 

Parson Amen and Corporal Flint, both 
of whom were coinpletely deluded by Peter, 
fancying him a secret friend of the whites, 
in consequence of his own protestations to 
that effect, and the service he had already 
rendered them, in appearance at least, 
instantly acquiesced in this wily savage’s 
proposal. It was the best, the wisest, nay, 
the only, thing that now could be done. 
Mackinaw was gone, as well as Chicago, 
and Detroit must be reached by crossing 
the peninsula, instead of taking the easier 
but far more circuitous route of the lakes. 
Gershom was easily enough persuaded 
into the belief of the feasibility, as well as 
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of the necessity, of this deviation from his 
original road, and he soon agreed to ac- 
company the party. 

With le Bourdon the case was different. 
He understood himself and the wilderness. 
For him the wind was fair, and there was 
no necessity for his touching at Mackinaw 
at all. It is true, he usually passed sev- 
eral days on that pleasant and salubrious 
island, and frequently disposed of lots of 
honey there; but he could dispense with 
the visit and the sales. There was cer- 
tainly danger now to be apprehended from 
the Ottawas, who would be very apt to be 
out on the lake after this maritime excur- 
sion against the fort; but it was possible 
even to elude their vigilance. In a word, 
the bee-hunter did not believe in the pru- 
dence of returning to the openings, but 
thought it by far the wisest for the whole 
party to make the best of its way by water 
to the settlements. All this he urged 
warmly on his white companions, taking 
them aside for that purpose, and leaving 
Peter and Pigeonswing together while he 
he did so. 

But Parson Amen would as soon have 
believed that his old congregation in Con- 
necticut was composed of Philistines, as 
not to believe that the red men were the 
lost tribes, and that Peter, in particular, 
was not especially and elaborately de- 
scribed in the Old Testament. He had be- 
come so thoroughly possessed by this 
crotchet as to pervert everything that he 
saw, read, or heard into evidence, of some 
sort or other, of the truth of his notions. 
In this respect there was nothing peculiar 
in the good missionary’s weakness, it be- 
ing a failing common to partisans of a 
theory to discover proofs of its truthin a 
thousand things in which indifferent per- 
sons can find even no connection with the 
subject at all. In this frame of mind the 
missionary would as soon think of letting 
zo his hold on the Bible itself, as think of 
separating from an Indian who might turn 
out any day to be a direct representative 
of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob. Not 
to speak irreverently, but to use language 
that must be familiar to all, the well- 
meaning missionary wished to be in at the 
death. 
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Corporal Flint, too, had great faith in 
Peter. It was a part of the scheme of 
the savage to make this straightforward 
soldier an instrument in placing many 
scalps in his power: and though he had 
designed from the first to execute his 
bloody office on the corporal himself, he 
did not intend to do so until he had made 
the most of him as a stool-pigeon. Here 
were four more pale-faces thrown in his 
power, principally by means of the confi- 
dence he had awakened in the minds of 
the missionary and the soldier; and that 
same confidence might be made instru- 
mental in adding still more to the number. 
Peter was a sagacious, even a far-seeing 
savage, but he labored under the curse of 
ignorance. Had his information been of a 
more extended nature, he would have seen 
the utter fallacy of his project to destroy 
the pale-faces altogether, and most prob- 
ably would have abandoned it. 

(rt is a singular fact that, while such 
men as Tecumthe, his brother, the Pro- 
phet, and Peter, were looking forward to 
the downfall of the republic on the side of 
the forest, so many, who ought to have 
been better informed on such a subject, 
were anxiously expecting, nay, confidently 
predicting it, from beyond the At!antic. 
Notwithstanding these sinister soothsay- 
ers, the progress of the nation has, by the 
aid of a beneficent Providence, been on- 
ward and onward, until it is scarcely pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that even England 
has abandoned the expectation of classing 
this country again among her dependen- 
cies. The fortunes of America, under 
God, depend only on herself. America 
may destroy America; of that there 7s 
danger ; but itis pretty certain that Eu- 
rope united could make no serious impres- 
sion on her. Favored by position, and 
filled with a population that we have ever 
maintained was one of the most military 
in existence, a truth that recent events 
are hourly proving to be true, it much 
exceeds the power of all the enemies of 
her institutions to make any serious im- 
pression on her. There is an enemy who 
may prove too much for her; it exists in 
her bosom; and God alone can keep him 
in subjection, and repress his desolation. 
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These were facts, however, of which 
Wa-wa-nosh, or Onoah, was as ignorant 
as if he were an English or French minis- 
ter of state, and had got his notions of 
the country from English or French trav- 
elers, who wished for what they predicted. 
He had heard of the towns and population 
of the republic; but one gets a very im- 
perfect notion of any fact of this sort by 
report, unless previous experience has pre- 
pared the mind to make the necessary com- 
parisons, and fitted it to receive the images 
intended to be conveyed Nowonder, then, 
that Peter fell into a mistake common to 
those who had so many better opportunities 
of forming just opinions, and of arriving at 
truths that were sufficiently obvious to all 
who did not willfully shut their eyes to 
their existence. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘* Hearest thou voices on the shore 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 


‘“‘ Bear, through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth.’’ 
—LONGFELLOW. 


From all that has been stated, the 
reader will probably be prepared to learn 
that Boden did not succeed in his effort to 
persuade Gershom, and the other Chris- 
tians, to accompany him on his voyage 
round by Lake Huron. Corporal Flint 
was obdurate, and Parson Amen confid- 
ing. As for Gershom, he did not like the 
thought of retracing his steps so soon, 
and the females were obliged to remain 
with the husband and brother. 

“You had better get out of the river 
while all the canoes are on this side,’’ said 
Margery, as she and le Bourdon walked 
toward the boats in company, the council 
having ended, and everything beginning 
to assume the appearance ofaction. ‘* Re- 
member, you will be quite alone, and have 
a long, long road to travel ! ”’ 

‘“‘I do remember all this, Margery, 
and see the necessity for all of us getting 
back to the settlements as fast as we can. 
I don’t half like this Peter; his name is a 


bad one in the garrisons, and it makes 
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me miserable to think that you may be in| confidence and friendship. That savage 


his power.”’ 

“The missionary and the corporal, as 
well as my brother, seem willing to trust 
him—what can two females do, when 
their male protector has made up his 
mind, in such a matter? ”’ 

‘*«One who would very gladly be your 
protector, pretty Margery, has not made 
up his mind to the prudence of trusting 
Peter at all. Put yourself under my care 
and my life shall be lost, or I will carry 
you safe to your friends in Detroit.’’ 

This might be deemed tolerably ex- 
plicit; yet was it not sufficiently so to 
satisfy female scruples, or female rights. 
Margery blushed, and she looked down, 
while she did not look absolutely dis- 
pleased. But her answer was given firm- 
ly, and with a promptitude that showed 
she was quite in earnest. 

‘“T cannot quit Dorothy, placed as she 
is—and it ismy duty to die with brother,”’ 
she said. 

‘‘Have you thought enough of this, 
Margery? may not reflection change 
your mind ?”’ 

‘This is aduty on which a girl is not 
called to reflect ; she must feel in a mat- 
ter of conscience.”’ 

The bee-hunter fairly sighed, and from 
a very resolute he became a very irreso- 
lute sort of person. As was natural to 
one in his situation, he let out the secret 
current his thoughts had taken in the re- 
marks which followed. 

‘“‘~ do not like the manner in which 
Peter and Pigeonswing are now talking 
together,’”’ he said. ‘‘ When an Injin is 
so earnest, there is generally mischief 
brewing. Do you see Peter’s manner? ”’ 

«He seems to be telling the young war- 
rior something that makes both forget 
themselves. I never saw two men who 
seem so completely to forget all the rest 
of the world, as them two savages! What 
can be the meaning, Bourdon. of so much 
fierce earnestness ? ’’ 

“‘T would give the world to know— 
possibly the Chippewa may tell me. We 
understand each other tolerably well, and, 
just as you spoke, he gave me a secret 
sign that I have a right to think means 


is either a fast friend, or a thorough vil- 
lain.’’ 

“Ts it safe to trust any of them, Bour- 
don ?—No—no—your best way will be to 
go down to the lakes, and get back to 
Detroit as soon as you can. Not only 
your property, but your life, is at risk.”’ 

‘‘Go, and leave you here, Margery— 
here, with a brother whose failing you 
know as well as I do, and who may, at 
any moment, fall back into his old ways? 
I should not be a man to do it! ”’ 

‘*But brother can get no liquor now, 
for it is all emptied. When himself for a 
few days, Gershom is a good protector, as 
well as a good provider. You must not 
judge brother too harshly, from what you 
have seen of him, Bourdon.” — 

‘“‘T do not wish to judge him at all, 
Margery. We all have our failin’s, and 
whisky is his. I daresay mine are quite 
as bad, in some other way. It’s enough 
for me, Margery, that Gershom is your 
brother, to cause me to try to think well 
of him. We must not trust to there 
being no more liquor among us; for, if 
that so’ger is altogether without his 
rations, he’s the first so’ger I ever met 
who was!’’ 

‘‘But this corporal is a friend of the 
minister, and ministers ought not to 
drink !” . 

‘* Ministers are like other men, as them 
that live much among ’em will soon find 
out. Hows’ever, if you will stay, Mar- 
gery, there is no more to be said. I must 
cache* my honey, and get the canoe ready 
to go up stream again. Where you go, . 
Margery, I go, too, unless you tell me 
that you do not wish my company.”’ 

This was said quietly, but in the man- 
ner of one whose mind was made up. 
Margery scarce knew how to take it. 
That she was secretly delighted cannot 
be denied ; while, at the same time, that 
she felt a generous and lively concern for 
the fortunes of le Bourdon is quite as cer- 
tain. As Gershom just then called to her 
to lend her assistance in preparing to em- 


* A western term, obviously derived from cacher, 
to conceal. Cacher is much used by the western ad- 
venturers. 
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bark, she had no leisure for expostulation, 
nor do we know that she now seriously 
wished to divert the bee-hunter from his 
purpose. 

It was soon understood by every one 
that the river was to be crossed in order 
that Gershom might get his household 
effects, previously to ascending the Kala- 
mazoo. This set all at work but the 
Chippewa, who appeared to le Bourdon to 
be watchful and full of distrust. As the 
latter had a job before him that would be 
likely to consume a couple of hours, the 
others were ready for a start long before 
he had his hole dug. It was therefore ar- 
ranged that the bee-hunter should com- 
plete his task, while the others crossed 
the stream, and went in quest of Ger- 
shom’s scanty stock of household goods. 
Pigeonswing, however, was not to be 
found when the canoes were ready, and 
Peter proceeded without him. Nor did le 
Bourdon see anything of his friend until 
the adventurers were fairly on the north 
shore, when he rejoined le Bourdon, sitting 
on a log, a curious spectator of the latter’s 
devices to conceal his property, but not 
offering to aid him in a single movement. 
The bee-hunter too well understood an In- 
dian warrior’s aversion to labor of all 
sorts, unless it be connected with his mili- 
tary achievements, to be surprised at his 
companion’s indifference to his own toil. 
As the work went on a friendly dialogue 
was kept up between the parties. 

‘*T didn’t know, Pigeonswing, but you 
had started for the openings before us,”’ 
observed le Bourdon. ‘‘ That tribeless 
old Injin made something of a fuss about 
your being out of the way; I daresay he 
wanted you to help back the furniture 
down to the canoes.”’ 

**Got squaw—what he want better to 
do dat.’’ . 

“So you would put that pretty piece of 
work on such as Margery and Dolly !”’ 

“Why not, no? Bot’ squaw—bot’ 
know how. Dere business to work for 
warrior.” 


“Did you keep out of the way, then, | 


lest old Peter should get you at a job that 
is onsuitable to your manhood ? ” 
“Keep out of way of Pottawattamie,”’ 
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returned the Chippewa: ‘‘no want to 
lose scalp—radder take his’n.”’ 

‘But Peter says the Pottawattamies 
are all gone, and that we have no longer 
any reason to fear them ; and this medi- 
tcine-priest tells us that what Peter says 
we can depend on for truth.”’ 

‘Dat good medicine-man, eh? 
he know a great, great deal, eh? ’”’ 

‘‘That is more than I can tell you, 
Pigeonswing; for, though I’ve been a 
medicine-man myself so lately, it is ina 
different line altogether from that of 
Parson Amen’s.”’ 

As the bee-hunter uttered this answer, 
he was putting the last of his honey-kegs 
into the cache, and, as he rose from com- 
pleting the operation, he laughed heartily, 
like one who saw images in the occurr- 
ences of the past night, that tended to 
divert himself, if they had not the same 
effect on the other spectators. 

‘“‘Tf you medicine-man, can tell who 
Peter be? Winnebagoe, Sioux, Fox, 
Ojebway, Six Nation, all say don’t know 
him. Medicine-man ought to know—who 
he be, eh? ”’ 

‘*T am not enough of a medicine-man 
to answer your question, Pigeonswing. 
Set me at finding a whisky-spring, or 
any little job of that sort, and I’ll turn 
my back to no other whisky-spring fin ler 
on the whole frontier; but as for Peter, 
he goes beyond my calculations quite. 
Why is he called Scalping Peter in the 
garrisons if he be so good an Injin, 
Chippewa ?”’ 

‘¢VYouask question—you answer. Don’t 
know, ’less he take a good many scalp. 
Hear he do take all he can find—den hear 
he don’ t.”’ 

‘* But you takeall you can find Pigeons- 
wing; and that which is good in you can- 
not be so bad in Peter.’’ 

‘‘ Don’t take scalp from friend. When 
you hear Pigeonswing scalp friend, eh? ”’ 

“<T never did hearit; and I hope Inever 
shall. But when did you hear that Peter 
is so wicked ? ”’ 

‘‘ §*pose he don’t, ’cause he got no friend 
among pale-face. Bes’ take care of dat 
man ! ”’ 

“T’m of your way of thinking myself, 
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Chippewa, though the corporal and the 
priest think him all in all. When lasked 
Parson Amen how he came to be the as- 
sociate of one who went by a_ scalping 
name even, he told me that it was all 
name, that Peter hadn’t touched a hair of 
a human head, in the way of scalping, 
since his youth, and that most of his no- 
tions and ways was quite Jewish. The 
parson has almost as much faith in Peter 
as he has in his religion; I’m not quite 
sure he has not even more.”’ 

““No matter—bes’ always for pale-face 
to trust pale-face, and Injin to trust Injin. 
Dat most likely to be right.’’ 

‘“Nevertheless, I trust you, Pigeons- 
wing; and hitherto you have not deceived 
me!’ 

The Chippewa cast a glance of so much 
meaning on the bee-hunter, that the last 
was troubled by it. For many a day did 
le Bourdon remember that look; and pain- 
ful were the apprehensions to which it 
gave birth. Until that morning, the in- 
tercourse between the two had been of the 
most confidential character; but some- 
thing like a fierce hatred was blended in 
that look» Could it be that the feelings 
of the Chippewa were changed ? and was 
it possible that Peter was in any way con- 
nected with this alteration in looks and 
sentiments? All these suspicions passed 
through le Bourdon’s mind, as he finished 
his cache; and sufficiently disagreeable 
did he find it to entertain them. The 
circumstances, however, did not admit of 
any change of plan; and, in a few min- 
utes, the two were in the canoe, and on 
their way to join their companions. 

Peter had dealt fairly enough with those 
who accompanied him. The Pottawat- 
tamies were nowhere to be seen, and 
Gershom led the corporal to the place 
where his household goods had been 
secreted, in so much confidence, that both 
the men left their arms behind them. 
Such was the state of things when le 
Bourdon reached the north shore. The 
young man was startled when his eyes 
first fell on the rifles; but on looking 
around there did not really appear to be 
any sufficient reason why they might not 
be laid aside for a few minutes. 
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The bee-hunter, having disposed of all 
his honey, had now a nearly empty ca- 
noe; accordingly he received a portion of 
Gershom’s effects ; all of which were safe- 
ly transported from their place of conceal- 
ment to the water side. Their owner was 
slowly recovering the use of his body and 
mind, though still a little dull from his 
recent debauch. The females supplied 
his place, however, in many respects ; and 
two hours after the party had landed it 
was ready again to proceed on its journey 
into the interior. The last article was 
stowed in one of the canoes, and Ger- 
shom announced his willingness to depart. 

At this moment Peter led the bee- 
hunter aside, telling his friends that he 
would speedily rejoin them. Our hero 
followed his savage leader along the foot 
of the declivity, in the rear of the hut, 
until the former stopped at the place 
where the first and principal fire of the 
past night had been lighted. Here Peter 
made a sweeping gesture of his hand, as 
if to invite his companion to survey the 
different objects around. As this char- 
acteristic gesture was made, the Indian 
spoke. 

“My brother is a medicine-man,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ He knows where whisky grows 
—let him tell Peter where to find the 
spring.”’ 

The recollection of the scene of the 
previous night came so fresh and vividly 
over the imagination of the bee-hunter, 
that, instead of answering the question of 
the chief, he burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. Then, fearful of giving offense, 
he was about to apologize for a mirth so 
ill-timed, when the Indian smiled, with a 
gleam of intelligence on his swarthy face 
that seemed to say, “‘ I understand it all,”’ 
and continued : 

‘* Good—the chief with three eyes ’’—in 
allusion to the spy-glass that le Bourdon 
always carried suspended from his neck— 
‘‘is a very great medicine-man ; he knows 
when to laugh, and when to look sad. 
The Pottawattamies were dry, and he 
wanted to find them some whisky to. 
drink, but could not—our brother, in the 
canoe, had drunk it ali. Good.” 


Again the bee-hunter laughed; and 
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though Peter did not join in his mirth, it 
was quite plain that he understood its 
cause. With this good-natured sort of 
intelligence between them, the two re- 
turned to the canoes; the bee-hunter 
always supposing that the Indian had ob- 
tained his object, in receiving his indirect 
admission, that the scene of the previous 
night had been merely a piece of ingenious 
jugglery. So much of a courtier, how- 
ever, was Peter, and so entire his self- 
command, that on no occasion afterward 
did he ever make any further allusion to 
the subject. 

The ascent of the river was now com- 
menced. It was not a difficult matter for 
le Bourdon to persuade Margery, that her 
brother’s canoe would be too heavily 
loaded for such a passage, unless she con- 
sented to quit it for his own.  Pigeons- 
wing took the girl’s place, and was of 
material assistance in forcing the light, 
but steady craft, up stream. The three 
others continued in the canoe in which 
they had entered the river. With this 
arrangement, therefore, our adventurers 
commenced this new journey. 

Every reader will easily understand, 
that ascending such a stream as the 
Kalamazoo was a very different thing 
from descending it. The progress was 
slow, and at many points laborious. At 
several of the ‘‘ rifts ’’ it became necessary 
to ‘‘track’’ the canoes up; and places 
occurred at which the only safe way of 
proceeding was to unload them alto- 
gether, and transport boats, cargoes, and 
all, on the shoulders of the men, across 
what are called, in the language of the 
country, ‘‘ portages,”’ or ‘‘ carry-places.”’ 
In such toil as this the corporal was found 
to be very serviceable ; but neither of the 
Indians offered to lend their assistance 
in work of this manly character. By this 
_ time, moreover, Gershom had come round, 
and was an able-bodied, vigorous assist- 
ant once more. If. the corporal was the 
master of any alcohol, he judiciously kept 
it a secret ; for not a drop passed sany 
one’s lips during the whole of that toil- 
some journey. 


/ 
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Although the difficult places in the 
river were sufficiently numerous, most of 
the reaches were places having steady, 
but not swift, currents toward the lake. 
In these reaches the paddles, and those 
not vigorously applied, enabled the trav- 
elers to ad vance as fast as was desirable ; 
and such tranquil waters were a sort of 
resting-places to those who managed the 
canoes. It was while ascending these 
easy channels that conversation most oc- 
curred ;, each speaker yielding, as was 
natural, to the impulses of the thoughts 
uppermost in his mind. <The missionary 
talked much of the Jews; and, as the ca- 
noes came near each other, he entered at 
large, with their different occupants, into 
the reasons he had for believing that the 
red men of America were the lost tribes 
of Israel. ‘‘The very use of the word 
‘tribes,’’’ would this simple-minded, and 
not very profound, expounder of the word 
of God say, ‘‘is one proof of the truth of 
what I tell you. Now, no one thinks of 
dividing the white men of America into 
‘tribes.”. Who ever heard of the ‘ tribe ’ 
of New England, or of the ‘tribe’ of Vir- 
ginia, or of the ‘tribe’ of the Middle 
States? * Kven among the blacks there 
are no tribes. There is a very remarka- 
ble passage in the sixty-eighth Psalm, 
that has greatly struck me, since my 
mind has turned to this subject; ‘ God 
shall wound the head of his enemies,’ 
said the Psalmist, ‘and the hazry scalp of 
such a one as goeth on still in his wicked- 
ness.’ Here is a very obvious allusion to 


* The reader is not to infer any exaggeration in 
this picture. There isno end to the ignorance and 
folly of sects and parties, when religious or political 
zeal runs high. The writer well remembers to have 
heard a Universalist, of more zeal than learning, ad- 
duce, as an argument in favor of his doctrine, the 
twenty-fifth chapter and forty-sixth verse of St. Mat- 
thew, where we are told that the wicked ‘‘shall go 
away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous 
into life eternal ;”? by drawing a distinction between 
the adjectives; and this so much the more, because 
the Old Testament speaks of ‘‘ everlasting hills,”’ 
and “everlasting valleys:’’ thus proving, from the 
Bible, a substantial difference between ‘‘ everlast- 
ing” and “‘eternal.’”? Now, every sophomore knows 
that the word used in Matthew is the same, in both 
cases being ‘“‘aidviov,” or *‘ existing forever.’’ 
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a well-known, and, what we think a bar-| the relation between God and man; to 


barous practice of the red men; but, rely 
on it, friends, nothing that is permitted 
on earth is permitted in vain. / 

‘ <‘'The attentive reader of the inspired 
book, by gleaning here and there, can col- 
lect together much authority for this new 
opinion about the lost tribes; and the day 
will come, Ido not doubt, when men will 
marvel that the truth hath been so long 
hidden from’them. I can scarcely open a 
chapter, in the Old Testament, that some 
passage does not strike me as going to 
prove this identity between the red men 
and the Hebrews; and were they all col- 
lected together and published in a book, 
mankind would be astonished at their lu- 
cidity and weight. As for scalping, it is 
a horrid thing in our eyes, but it is honor- 
able with the red men ; and I have quoted 
the words of the Psalmist in order to show 
the manner in which the divine wisdom 
inflicts penalties on sin. Here is plain 
justification of the practice, provided al- 
ways that the sufferer be in the bondage 
of transgression, and obnoxious to divine 
censure. Let no man, therefore, in the 
pride of his learning, and, perhaps, of his 
prosperity, disdain to believe things that 
are so manifestly taught and foretold ; 
but let us all bow in humble submission 
to the will of a Being who, to our finite 
understanding, is so perfectly incompre- 
hensible.’’ 

“We trust that no one of our readers will 
be disposed to deride Parson Amen’s 
speculations on this interesting subject, 
although this may happen to be the first 
occasion on which he has ever heard the 
practice of taking scalps justified by 
Scripture. Viewed in a proper spirit, 
they ought merely to convey a lesson of 
humility, by rendering apparent the wis- 
dom, nay the necessity, of men’s keeping 
themselves within the limits of the sphere 
of knowledge they were designed to fill, 
and convey, when rightly considered, as 
much of a lesson to the Puseyite, with 
abstractions that are quite as unintel- 
ligible to himself as they are to others ; 
to the high-wrought and dogmatical Cal- 
vinist, who, in the midst of his fiery zeal, 
forgets that love is the very essence of 


the Quaker, who seems to think the cut 
of a coat essential to salvation; to the 
descendant of the Puritan, who, whether 
he be Socinian, Calvinist, Universalist, or 
any other ‘‘ist,’? appears to believe that 
the ‘‘rock’’ on which Christ declared he 
would found his church was the ‘‘ Rock of 
Plymouth ’”’; and to the unbeliever, who, 
in deriding all creeds, does not know 
where to turn to find one to substitute in 
their stead. Humility, in matters of this 
sort, is the great lesson that all should 
teach and learn; for it opens the way to 
charity, and eventually to faith, and 
through both of these to hope; finally, 
through all of these, to heaven. 

The journey up the Kalamazoo lasted 
many days, the ascent being often so pain- 
ful, and no one seeming ina hurry. Peter 
waited for the time set for his council to 
approach, and was as well content to re- 
main in his canoe as to “‘camp out”’ in 
the openings. Gershom never was in haste, 
while the bee-hunter would have been sat- 
isfied to pass the summer in so pleasant a 
manner, Margery being seated most of the 
time in his canoe. In his ordinary excur- 
sions, le Bourdon carried the mastiffas a 
companion ; but, now that his place was 
so much better filled, Hive was suffered 
to roam the woods that lined most of the 
river banks, joining his master from time 
to time at the portages or landings. 

As for the missionary and the corporal, 
impatience formed no part of their present 
disposition. The first had been led, by the 
artful Peter, to expect great results to his 
theory from the assembly of chiefs which 
was to meet in the “‘ openings ;”’ and the 
credulous parson was, in one sense, going 
as blindly on the path of destruction as 
any sinner it had ever been his duty to 
warn of his fate, was proceeding in the 
same direction in another. The corporal, 
too, was the dupe of Peter’s artifices. 
This man had heard so many stories to the 
Indian’s prejudice, at the different posts 
where he had been stationed, as at first to 
render him exceedingly averse to making 
the present journey in his company. The 
necessity of the case, as connected with 
the preservation of his own life after the 
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massacre of Fort Dearborn, and the infiu- 
ence of the missionary, had induced him 
to overlook his ancient prejudices, and to 
forget opinions that, it now occurred to 
him, had been founded in error. 

Once fairly within. the influence of 
Peter’s wiles, a simple minded soldier like 
the corporal was soon completely made 
the Indian’s dupe. By the time the canoe 
reached the mouth of the Kalamazoo, as 
has been related, each of these men 
placed the most implicit reliance on the 
good faith and friendly feelings of the 
very being whose entire life, both sleeping 
and waking thoughts, were devoted, not 
only to his destruction, but to that of the 
whole white race on the American conti- 
nent. So bland was the manner of this 
terrible savage, when it comported with 
his views to conceal his ruthless designs, 
that persons more practiced and observ- 
ant than either of his two companions 
might have been its dupes, not to say its 
victims. While the missionary was com- 
pletely mystified by his own headlong 
desire to establish a theory, and to an- 
nounce to the religious world where the 
lost tribes were to be found, the corporal 
had aided in deceiving himself also, by 
another process. With him Peter had 
privately conversed of war, and had in- 
sinuated that he was secretly laboring in 
behalf of his great father at Washington, 
and against the other great father down 
at Montreal. As between the two, Peter 
professed to lean to the interests of the 
first ; though, had he laid bare his inmost 
soul, a fiery hatred of each would have 
been found to be its predominate feeling. 
But Corporal Flint fondly fancied he was 
making a concealed march with an ally, 
while he -thus accompanied one of the 
fiercest enemies of his race. 

Peter is not to be judged too harshly. 
It is always respectable to defend the 
fireside, and the land of one’s nativity, 
although the cause connected with it may 
be sometimes wrong. ©The Indian knew 
nothing of the principles of colonization, 
and had no conception that any other than 
its original owners—original so far as his 
traditions reached—could have a right to 
his own hunting-grounds. Of the slow 
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but certain steps by which an over-ruling 
Providence is extending a knowledge of 
the true God, and of the great atonement 
through the death of his blessed Son, 
Peter had no conception; nor would it 
probably have seemed right to his con- 
tracted mind, had he even seen and under- 
stood this general tendency of things. 
To him the pale-face appeared only as a 
rapacious invader, and not a creature 
obeying the great law of his destiny, the 
end of which is doubtless to help knowl- 
edge to abound, until it shall ‘‘ cover the, 
whole earth as the waters cover the sea.’’) 
Hatred, inextinguishable and _ active 
hatred, appeared to be the law of this 
man’s being; and he devoted all the 
means, aided by all the intelligence, he 
possessed, to the furtherance of his narrow 
and short-sighted means of vengeance 
and redress. In all this he acted in com- 
mon with Tecumthe and his brother, 
though his consummate art kept him be- 
hind a veil, while the others were known 
and recognized as open and active foes. 
No publication speaks of this Peter, nor 
does any orator enumerate his qualities, 
while the other two chiefs have been the 
subjects of every species of descriptive 
talent, from that of the poet to that of 
the painter. 

As day passed after day, the feeling of 
distrust in the bosom of the bee-hunter 
grew weaker and weaker, and Peter suc- 
ceeded in gradually worming himself into 
his confidence also. This was done, more- 
over, without any apparent effort. The 
Indian made no professions of friendship, 
laid himself out for no particular atten- 
tion, nor ever seemed to care how his com- 
panions regarded his deportment. His 
secret purposes he kept carefully smoth- 
ered in his own breast, it is true; but be- 
yond that, no other sign of duplicity could 
have been discovered, even by one who 
knew his objects and schemes. So pro- 
found was his art, that it had the aspect 
of nature. Pigeonswing alone was alive 
to the danger of this man’s company ; 
and he knew it only by means of certain 
semi-confidential communications received 
in his character of a red man. It was no 
part of Peter’s true policy to become an 
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ally to either of the great belligerents of 
the day. On the contrary, his ardent 
wish was to see them destroy each other, 
and it was the sudden occurrence of the 
present war that had given a new impulse 
to his hopes, and a new stimulus to his 
efforts, as a time most propitious to his 
purposes. He was perfectly aware of the 
state of the Chippewa’s feelings, and he 
knew that this man was hostile to the 
Pottawattamies, as well as to most of the 
tribes of Michigan, but this made no dif- 
ference with him. If Pigeonswing took 
the scalp of a white man, he cared not 
whether it grew on an English or an 
American head ; in either case it was the 
Jestruction of his enemy. With such a 
policy constantly in view, it cannot be 
matter of surprise that Peter continued 
on just as good terms with Pigeonswing 
as with Crowsfeather. But one precau- 
tion was observed in his intercourse with 
the first. To Crowsfeather, then on the 
war-path in quest of Yankee scalps, he 
had freely communicated his designs on 
his vwn white companions, while he did not 
dare to confide to the Chippewa this par- 
ticular secret, since that Indian’s relations 
with the bee-hunter were so amicable as 
to be visible to every observer. Peter felt 
the necessity of especial precaution in his 
communication with this savage, there- 
fore; and this was the reason why the 
Chippewa was in so much painful uncer- 
tainty as to the other’s intentions. He 
had learned enough to be distrustful, but 
not enough to act with decision. 

Once, and once only, during their slow 
passage up the Kalamazoo, did the _ bee- 
hunter observe something about Peter to 
awaken his original apprehensions. The 
fourth day after leaving the mouth of 
the river, and when the whole party were 
resting after the toil of passing a ‘‘ carry- 
ing-place,’’ our hero had observed the 
eyes of that tribeless savage roaming 
from one white face to another, with an 
expression in them so very fiendish, as 
actually to cause his heart to beat quicker 
than common. The look was such an one 
as le Bourdon could not remember to have 
ever before beheld in a human countenance. 
In point of fact, he had seen Peter in one 
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of those moments when the pent fires 
of the volcano, that ceaselessly raged 
within his bosom, were becoming difficult 
to suppress ; and when memory was busi- 
est in recalling to his imagination scenes 
of oppression and wrong, that the white 
man is only too apt to forget amid the 
ease of his civilization, and the security of 
his power. But the look, and the impres- 
sion produced by it on le Bourdon, soon 
passed away, and were forgotten by him 
to whom it might otherwise have proved 
to be a most useful warning. 

It was a little remarkable that Margery 
actually grew to beattached to Peter, 
often manifesting toward the chief atten- 
tions and feelings such as a daughter is 
apt to exhibit toward a father. This 
arose from the high and courteous bearing 
of this extraordinary savage. At all 
times, an Indian warrior is apt to main- 
tain the dignified and courteous bearing 
that has so often been remarked in the 
race, but it is very seldom that he goes 
out of his way to manifest attention to 
the squaws. Doubtless these men have 
the feelings of humanity, and love their 
wives and offspring like others; but it is 
so essential a part of their training to 
suppress the exhibition of such emotions, 
that it is seldom the mere looker-on has 
occasion to note them. Peter, however, 
had neither wife nor child; or if they 
existed, no one knew where either was to 
be found. The same mystery shrouded 
this part of his history as veiled all the 
rest. 

In his hunts, various opportunities oc- 
curred for exhibiting to the females manly 
attentions, by offering to them the choicest 
pieces of his game, and pointing out the 
most approved Indian modes ef cooking 
the meats, so as to preserve their savory 
properties. This he did sparingly at first, 
and as a part of a system of profound de- 
ception; but day by day, and hour after 
hour, most especially with Margery, did 
his manner become sensibly less distant, 
and more natural. The artlessness, the 
gentle qualities, blended with feminine 
spirit as they were, and the innocent 
gayety of the girl, appeared to win on this 
nearly remorseless savage, in spite of his 
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efforts to resist her influence. Perhaps ! 
the beauty of Margery contributed its 
share in exciting these novel emotions in 
the breast of one so stern. We do not 
mean that Peter yielded to feelings akin 
to love ; of this, he was in a manner incap- 
able; but a man can submit to a gentle 
regard for a woman that shall be totally 
free from passion. This sort of regard 
Peter certainly began to entertain for 
Margery; and like begetting like, as 
money produces money, it is not surpris- 
ing that the confidence of the girl herself, 
as well as her sympathies, should continue 
to increase in the favor of this terrible 
Indian. 

But the changes of feeling, and the 
various little incidents to which we have 
alluded, did not occur in a single moment 
of time. Day passed after day, and still 
the canoes were working their way up the 
winding channels of the Kalamazoo, plac- 
ing at each setting sun longer and longer 
reaches of its sinuous stream between the 
travelers and the broad sheet of Michigan. 
As le Bourdon had been up and down the 
river often, in his various excursions, he 
acted as the pilot of the navigation ; 
though all worked, even to the missionary 
and the Chippewa. On such an expedi- 
tion, toil was not deemed to be discredit- 
able to a warrior, and Pigeonswing used 
the paddle and the pole as willingly, and 
with as much dexterity, as any of the 
party. 

It was only on the eleventh day after 
quitting the mouth of the river, that the 
canoes came-to in the little bay where le 
Bourdon was in the habit of securing his 
light bark, when in the openings. Castle 
Meal was in full view, standing peacefully 
in its sweet solitude; and Hive, who, as 
he came within the range of his old hunts, 
had started off, and got to the spot the 
previous evening, now stood on the bank 
of the river to welcome his master and his 
friends to the chiente. It wanted a few 
minutes of sunset as the travelers landed, 
and the parting rays of the great lumina- 
ry of our system were glancing through 
the various glades of the openings, im- 
parting a mellow softness to the herbage 
and flowers. So far as the bee-hunter 
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could perceive, not even a bear had visited 
the place in hisabsence. On ascending to 
his abode and examining the fastenings, 
and on entering the hut, store-house, GLG.5 
le Bourdon became satisfied that all the 
property he had left behind was safe, and 
that the foot of man—he almost thought 
of beast too—had not visited the spot at 
all during the last fortnight. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Hope in your mountains, and hope in yourstreams, 
Bow down in their worship, and loudly pray; 
Trust in your strength, and believe in your dreams 
But the wind shall carry them all away.” 
—BRAINARD. 


THE week which succeeded the arrival 
of our party at Chateau au Miel, or Castle 
Meal, as le Bourdon used to eall his 
abode, was one of very active labor. It 
was necessary to house the adventurers, 
and the little habitation already built was 
quite insufficient for such a purpose. It 
was given to the females, who used it as 
a private apartment for themselves, while 
the cooking, eating, and even sleeping, so 
far as the males were concerned, were all 
done beneath the trees of the openings. 
But a new chienté was soon constructed, 
which, though wanting in the complete- 
ness and strength of Castle Meal, was 
sufficient for the wants of these sojourners 
in a wilderness. It is surprising with how 
little of those comforts which civilization 
induces us to regard as necessaries we can 
get along when cast into the midst of the 
western wilds. The female whose foot 
has trodden, from infancy upward, on 
nothing harder than a good carpet—who 
has been reared amid all the appliances of 
abundance and art, seems at once to 
change her nature, along with her habits, 
and often proves a heroine, and an active 
assistant, when there was so much reason 
to apprehend she might turn out to be 
merely an encumbrance. In the course of 
a life that is now getting to be well stored 
with experience of this sort, as well as of 
many other varieties, we can recall a 
hundred cases of women, who were born 
and nurtured in affluence and abundance, 
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who have cheerfully quitted the scenes of 
youth, their silks and satins, their china 
and plate, their mahogany and Brussels, 
to follow husbands and fathers into the 
wilderness, there to compete with the 
savage, often for food, and always for the 
final possession of the soil. 

But, in the case of Dorothy and Blossom, 
the change had never been of this very 
broad character, and habit had long been 
preparing them for scenes even more sav- 
age than that into which they were now 
cast. Both were accustomed to work, as, 
blessed be God! the American woman 
usually works; that is too say, within 
doors, and to render home neat, comfor- 
table and welcome. As housewives, they 
were expert and willing, considering the 
meagerness of their means; and le Bour- 
don told the half-delighted, half-blushing 
Margery, ere the latter had been twenty- 
four hours in his chzente, that nothing 
but the presence of such an one as herself 
was wanting to render it an abode fit for 
a prince! Then, the cooking was so much 
improved! Apart from cleanliness, the 
venison was found to be more savory ; 
the cakes were lighter ; and the pork less 
greasy. On this subject of grease, how- 
ever, we could wish that a sense of right 
would enable us to announce its utter ex- 
tinction in the American kitchen ; or, if 
not absolutely its extinction, such a sub- 
jection of the unctuous properties, as to 
bring them within the limits of a reason- 
ably accurate and healthful taste. To be 
frank, Dorothy carried a somewhat heavy 
hand, in thisrespect; but pretty Margery 
was much her superior. How this differ- 
ence in domestic discipline occurred, is 
more than wecan say; but of its exist- 
ence, there can be no doubt. There are 
two very respectable sections of the civil- 
ized world to which we should imagine no 
rational being would ever think of resort- 
ing, in order to acquire the art of cook- 
ery, and these are Germany and the Land 
of the Pilgrims. 

One hears, and reads in those elegant 
specimens of the polite literature of the 
day, the letters from Washington, and 
from various travelers who go up and 


down this river in steamboats, or along 
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that railway, gratis, much in honor of 


the good things left behind the several 
writers, in the ‘* Region of the Rock ;”’ but, 


woe betide the wight who is silly enough 
to believe in all this poetical imagery, 
and who travels in that direction in the 
expectation of finding a good table! It 
is extraordinary that such a marked dif- 
ference docs exist, on an interest of this 
magnitude, among such near neighbors ; 
but, of the fact, we should think no in- 
telligent and experienced man can doubt. 
Believing as we do, that no small portion 
of the elements of national character can 


be, and are, formed in the kitchen, the 


circumstance may appear to us of more 
moment than to some of our readers. 
The vacuum left in cookery, between Bos- 


ton and Baltimore, for instance, is some- 
thing like that which exists between Le 
Verrier’s new planet and the sun. 


But Margery could even fry pork with- 
out causing it to swim in grease, and at 
preparing a venison steak, a professed 
cook was not her superior. She also un- 
derstood various little mysteries, in the 
way of converting the berries and fruits 
of the wilderness into pleasant dishes ; 
and Corporal Flint soon affirmed that it 
was a thousand pities she did not live in a 
garrison, which, agreeably to his view of 
things, was something like placing her at 
the comptoir of the Café de Paris, or of 
marrying her to some second Vatel. 

With the eating and drinking, the 
building advanced pari passu. Pigeons- 
wing brought in his venison, his ducks, 
his pigeons, and his game of different 
varieties, daily, keeping the larder quite 
as well supplied as comported with the 
warmth of the weather; while the others 
worked on the new chiente. In order to 
obtain materials for this building, one so 
much larger than his old abode, Ben 
went up the Kalamazoo, about half a 
mile, where he felled a sufficient number 
of young pines, with trunks of about a 
foot in diameter, cutting them into 
lengths of twenty and thirty feet, respec- 
tively. These lengths, or trunks, were 
rolled into the river, down which they 
slowly floated, until they arrived abreast 
of Castle Meal, where they were met by 
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Peter, in a canoe, who towed each stick, 
as it arrived, to the place of landing. In 
this way, at the end of two days’ work, a 
sufficient quantity of materials was col- 
lected to commence directly on the build- 
ing itself. 

-Log-houses are of so common occur- 
rence as to require no particular descrip- 
tion of the one now put up, from us. It 
was rather less than thirty feet in length, 
and one-third narrower than it was long. 
The logs were notched, and the interstices 
were filled by pieces of the pine, split to a 
convenient size. The roof was of bark, 
and of the simplest construction, while 
there was neither door nor window; 
though one aperture was left for the first, 
and two for the last. Corporal Flint, 
however, was resolved that not only a 
door should be made, as well as shutters 
for the windows, but that the house 
should, in time, be picketed. When le 
Bourdon remonstrated with him on the 
folly of taking so much unnecessary pains, 
it led to a discussion, in which the mis- 
sionary even felt constrained to join. 

‘<‘What’s the use—what’s the use? ”’ 
exclaimed le Bourdon, a little impatiently, 
when he found the corporal getting to 
bein earnest in his proposal. ‘‘ Here have 
L lived, safely, two seasons in Castle Meal, 
without any pickets, or palisades; and 
yet you want to turn this new house into 
a reg’lar garrison !”’ 

«< Ay, Bourdon, that was in peaceable 
times ; but these is war times. I’ve seen 
the fall of Fort Dearborn, and I don’t want 
to see the fall of another post this war. 
The Pottawattamies is hostile, even 
Peter owns; and the Pottawattamies 
has been here once, aS you say yourself, 
and may come ag’ in.”’ 

“The only Pottawattamie who has ever 
been at this spot, to my knowledge, is dead, 


* and his bones are bleaching up yonder in 


the openings. No fear of him, then.” 

‘‘ His body is gone,’’ answered the cor- 
poral; ‘‘and what is more, the rifle is gone 
with it. I heard that his rifle had been 
forgotten, and went to collect the arms 
left on the field of battle, but found noth- 
ing. No doubt his friends have burned, 
or buried, the chief, and they will be apt 
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| to take another look in this quarter of the 
country, having l’arnt the road.”’ 

Boden was struck with this intelligence, 
as well as with the reasoning, and after a 
moment’s pause, he answered in a way 
that showed a wavering’ purpose. 

‘* It will take a week’s work, to picket 
or palisade the house,’’ he answered, ‘‘and I 
wish to be busy among the bees, once more.”’ 

“Go to your bees, Bourdon, and leave 
me to fortify, and garrison, as becomes 
my trade. Parson Amen, here, will tell 
you that the children of Israel are often 
bloody-minded, and are not to be for- 
gotten.”’ 

“The corporal is right,’? put in the 
inissionary; ‘‘ the corporal is quite right. 
The whole history of the ancient Jews 
gives us this character of them ; and even 
Saul of Tarsus was bent on persecution 
and slaughter, until his hand was stayed 
by the direct manifestation of the power 
of God. I can see glimmerings of this 
spirit in Peter, and this at a moment 
when he is almost ready to admit that 
he’s a descendant of Israel.’’ 

‘“Is Peter ready to allow that ?’’ asked 
the bee-hunter, with more interest in the 
answer than he would have been willing 
to allow. 

‘** As good as that—yes, quite as good 
as that. I can see, plainly, that Peter 
has some heavy mystery on bis mind ; 
sooner, or later, we shall learn it. When 
it does come out, the world may be pre- 
pared to learn the whole history of the 
Ten Tribes! ”’ 

‘In my judgment,’’ observed the cor- 
poral, ‘‘ that chief could give the history 
of twenty, if he was so minded.” 

‘¢ There were but ten of them—brother 
Flint—but ten ; and of those ten he could 
give us a full and highly interesting ac- 
count. One of these days, we shall hear 
it all; in the meantime, it may be well 
enough to turn one of these houses into 
some sort of a garrison.”’ 

‘‘Let it, then, be Castle Meal,” said le 
Bourdon; ‘‘surely, if any one is to be de- 
fended and fortified in this way, it ought 
to be the women. You may easily palisade 
that hut, which isso much stronger than 
this, and so much smaller.” 
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With this compromise, the work went | tunity for so doing, indeed, being usually, 


on. The corporal dug a trench four feet 
deep, encirling the ‘‘ castle,’’ as happy as 
a lord the whole time; for this was not 
the first time he had been at such work, 
which he considered to be altogether in 
character, and suitable to his profession. 
No youthful engineer fresh from the Point, 
that seat of military learning to which 
the Republic is even more indebted for its 
signal successes in Mexico, than to the 
high military character of this population 
—no young aspirant for glory fresh from 
this useful school, could have greater de- 
light in laying out his first bastion, or 
counter-scarp, or glacis, than Corporal 
Flint enjoyed in fortifying Castle Meal. 
It will be remembered that this was the 
first occasion he was actually at the head 
of the engineering department. Hitherto, 
it had been his fortune to follow; but now 
it had become his duty to lead. As no one 
else, of that party, had ever been em- 
ployed in such a work on any previous oc- 
casion, the corporal did not affect to con- 
ceal the superior knowledge with which 
he was overflowing. Gershom he found 
a ready and active assistant: for, by this 
time, the whisky was well out of him; 
and he toiled with the greater willingness, 
as he felt that the palisades would add to 
the security of his wife and sister. Neither 
did Parson Amen disdain to use the pick 
and shovel; for while the missionary had 
the fullest reliance in the fact that the red 
men of that region were the descendants 
of the children of Israel, he regarded 
them as a portion of the chosen people 
who were living under the ban of the di- 
vine displeasure, and as more than usually 
influenced by those evil spirits, whom St. 
Paul mentions as the powers of the air. 
In a word, while the good missionary 
had all faith in the final conversion and 
restoration of these children of the forests, 
he did not overlook the facts of their 
present barbarity, and great propensity 
to scalp. He was not quite as efficient 
as Gershom, at this novel employment, 
but a certain inborn zeal rendered him 
both active and useful. As for the 
Indians, neither of them deigned to touch 
a tool. Pigeonswing had little oppor- 


from the rising to the setting sun, out 
hunting for the support of the party; 
while Peter passed most of his time in 
ruminations and solitary walks. This 
last paid little attention to the work 
about the castle, either knowing it would, 
at any moment, by an act of treachery, 
be in his power to render all these pre- 
cautions of no avail; or, relying on the 
amount of savage force that he knew was 
about to collect in the openings. When- 
ever he cast a glance at the progress of 
the work, it was with an eye of great 
indifference; once he even carried his 
duplicity so far, as to make a suggestion 
to the corporal, by means of which, as he 
himself expressed it, in his imperfect En- 
glish—‘“‘Injin no get inside, to use knife 
and tomahawk.’’ This seeming indiffer- 
ence on the part of Peter, did not escape 
the observation of the bee-hunter, who be- 
came still less distrustful of that mysteri- 
ous savage, aS he noted his conduct in 
connection with the dispositions making 
for defense. 

Le Bourdon would not allow a tree of 
any sort to be felled anywhere near his 
abode. While the corporal and his asso- 
clates were busy in digging the trench, he 
had gone to a considerable distance, 
quite out of sight from Castle Meal, and 
near his great highway, the river, where 
he cut and trimmed the necessary number 
of burr oaks for the palisades. Boden la- 
bored the more cheerfully at this work, for 
two especial reasons. One was the fact 
that the defenses might be useful to him- 
self, hereafter, as much against bears as 
against Indians; and the other, because 
Margery daily brought her sewing or 
knitting, and sat on the fallen trees, 
laughing and chatting, as the ax per- 
formed its duties. On three several occa- 
sions Peter was present, also, accompany- ~ 
ing Blossom, with a kindness of manner, 
and an attention to her pretty little tastes 
in culling flowers, that would have done 
credit to a man of a higher school of civili- 
zation. 

The reader is not to suppose, however, 
because the Indian pays but little out- 
ward attention to the squaws, that he is 
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without natural feeling, or manliness of 
character. In some respects his chival- 
rous devotion to the sex is, perhaps, in no 
degree inferior to that of the class which 
makes a parade of such sentiments, and 
this quite as much frem convention and 
ostentation, as from any other motive. 
The red man is still a savage, beyond all 
question; but, he is a savage with so 
many of the nobler and more manly qual- 
ities, when uncorrupted by communion 
with the worst class of whites, and not de- 


graded by extreme poverty, as justly to 


render him a subject of our admiration, in 
self-respect, in dignity, and in simplicity 
of deportment. (The Indian chief is usual- 
ly a gentleman; and this though he may 
have never heard of Revelation, and has 
not the smallest notion of the Atonement, 
and of the deep obligations it has laid on 
the human race. 

Amid the numberless exaggerations of 
the day, one of particular capacity has 
arisen connected with the supposed char- 
acter of a gentleman. Those who regard 
all things through the medium of religious 
feeling, are apt to insist that he who is a 
Christian, is necessarily a gentleman ; 
while he can be no thorough gentleman, 
who has not most of the qualities of the 
Christian character. This confusion in 


thought and language, can lead to no} 
really useful result, while it embarrasses | 


.the minds of many, and renders the ex- 
pression of our ideas less exact and 
comprehensive than they would other- 
wise be. 

We conceive that a man may be very 
much of a Christian, and very little of a 
gentleman ; or very much of a gentleman, 
and very little of a Christian. There is, 
in short, not much in common between 
the two characters, though it is possible 
for them to become united in the same 
individual. That the finished courtesies 
of polished life may wear some of the 
aspects of that benevolence which causes 
the Christian ‘‘to love his neighbor as 
himself,’’ is certainly true, though the 
motives of the parties are so very different 
as to destroy all real identity between 
them. While the moving principle of a 
gentleman is self-respect, that of a Chris- 
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tian is humility. The first is willing to 
lay down his life in order to wipe away 
an imaginary dishonor, or to take the 
life of another; the last is taught to turn 
the other cheek when smitten. Inaword, 
the first keeps the world, its opinions and 
its estimation ever uppermost in his 
thoughts ; the last lives only to reverence 
God, and to conform to His will, in 
obedience to His revealed mandates. 
Certainly, there is that which is both 
grateful and useful in the refined deport- 
ment of one whose mind and manners 
have been polished even in the schools of 
the world ; but it is degrading to the pro- 
foundly beautiful submission of the truly 
Christian temper, to imagine that any- 
thing like a moral as can justly be 
run between them., 

Of course, Peter had none of the quali- 
ties of him who sees and feels his own de- 
fects, and relies only on the merits of the 
atonement for his place among the chil- 
dren of light, while he had so many of 
those qualities which depend on the esti- 
mate which man is so apt to place on his 
own merits. Im this last sense, this In- 
dian had a great many of the essentials 
of agentleman ; a lofty courtesy presiding 
over all his intercourse with others, when 
passion or policy did not thrust in new 
and sudden principles of action. Even 
the missionary was so much struck with 
the gentleness of this mysterious savage’s 
deportment in connection with Margery, 
as at first to impute it to a growing de- 
sire to make a wife of that flower of the 
wilderness. But closer observation in- 
duced greater justice to the Indian in this 
respect. Nothing like the uneasiness, im- 
patience, or distrust of passion could be 
discerned in his demeanor; and when 
Parson Amen perceived that the bee-hunt- 
er’s marked devotion to the beautiful 
Blossom rather excited a benevolent and 
kind interest in the feelings of Peter, so 
far at least as one could judge of the heart 
by external appearances, than anything 
that bore the fierce and uneasy impulses 
of jealousy, he was satisfied that his origi- 
nal impression was a mistake. 

As le Bourdon flourished his ax, and 
Margery plied her needles, making a 
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wholesome provision for the coming win- 
ter, the mysterious Indian would stand a 
quarter of an hour ata time, immovable 
as a statue, his eyes riveted first on one, 
and then on the other. What passed at 
such moments in that stern breast it ex- 
ceeds the penetration of man to say; but 
that the emotions thus pent within bar- 
riers that none could pass or destroy were 
not always ferocious and revengeful, a 
carefully observant spectator might possi- 
bly have suspected, had such a person been 
there to note all the signs of what was up- 
permost in the chief’s thoughts. Still, 
gleamings of sudden but intense ferocity 
did occasionally occur; and, at such in- 
stants, the countenance of this extraordi- 
nary being was truly terrific. Fortunately 


such bursts of uncontrollable feeling were. 


transient, being of rare occurrence, and 
of very short duration. 

By the time the corporal had his trenches 
dug, le Bourdon was prepared with his 
palisades, which were just one hundred 
in number, being intended to inclose a 
space of forty feet square. The men all 
united in the transportation of the timber, 
which was floated down the river ona 
raft of white pine, the burr-oak being of a 
specific gravity that fresh water would 
not sustain. A couple of days, however, 
sufficed for the transportation by water, 
and aS many more for that by land, be- 
tween the place of landing and Castle 
Meal. This much accomplished, the whole 
party rested from their labors, the day 
which succeeded being the Sabbath. 

Those who dwell habitually amid the 
haunts of men alone thoroughly realize the 
vast importance that ought to be attached 
to the great day of rest. Men on the 
ocean, and men in the forest, are only too 
apt to overlook the returns of this Sab- 
bath ; thus slowly, but inevitably, alien- 
ating themselves more and more from the 
dread Being who established the festival, 
as much in his own honor as for the good 
of man. When we are told that the 
Almighty is jealous of his rights, and 
desires to be worshiped, we are not to 
estimate this wish by any known human 
standard, but are ever to bear in mind 
that it is. exactly in proportion as we do 
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reverence the Creator and Ruler of heaven 
and earth that we are nearest, or farthest, 
from the condition of the blessed. It is 
probably for his own good that the adoga- 
tion of man is pleasing in the eyes of God. 

The missionary, though a visionary and 
an enthusiast, as respected the children 
of Israel, was a zealous observer of his 
duties. On Sundays, he never neglected 
to set up his tabernacle, even though it 
were in a howling wilderness, and went 
regularly through the worship of God, 
according to the form of the sect to which 
he belonged. His influence, on the present 
occasion, was sufficient to cause a suspen- 
sion of all labor, though not without some 
remonstrances on the part of the corporal. 
The latter contended that, in military 
affairs, there was no Sunday known, un- 
less it might be in peaceable times, and 
that he had never heard of intrenchments 
‘‘resting from their labors,’’ on the part 
of either the besieger or the besieged. 
Work of that sort, he thought, ought to 
go on, day and night, by means of reliefs; 
and, instead of pausing to hold church, he 
had actually contemplated detailing fa- 
tigue parties to labor through, not only 
that day, but the whole of the succeed- 
ing night. 

As for Peter, he never offered the slight- 
est objection to any of Parson Amen’s 
sermons or prayers. He listened to both 
with unmoved gravity, though no ap- - 
parent impression was ever made on his 
feelings. The Chippewa hunted on the 
Sabbaths as much as on any other day; 
and it was in reference to this fact that 
the following little conversation took place 
between Margery and the missionary, as 
the party sat beneath the oaks, passing’ a 
tranquil even-tide at midsummer. 

‘“‘“How happens it, Mr. Amen,” said 
Margery, who had insensibly adopted the 
missionary’s sobriquet, “that no red 
man keeps the Sabbath-day if they are 
all descended from the Jews? This is one 
of the most respected of all the command- 
ments, and it does not seem natural ?— 
Margery’s use of terms was necessarily 
influenced by association and education— 
“that any of that people should wholly 
forget the day of rest.” 
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‘¢ Perhaps you are not aware, Margery, ; than in a state of society where there is 


that the Jews, even in civilized countries, 
do not keep the same Sabbath as the 
Christians,’’ returned the missionary. 
‘They have public worship on a Satur- 
_ day, as we do on a Suuday. Now, I did 
think I saw some signs of Peter’s pri- 
vately worshiping yesterday, while we 
were all so busy at our garrison. You 
may have observed how thoughtful and 
silent the chief was in the middle of the 
afternoon.’’ 

“<1 did observe it,’”’ said the bee-hunter, 
“but must own I did not suspect him of 
holding meeting for any purposes within 
himself. That was one of the times when 
I like the manners and behavior of this 
Injin the least.” 

‘We do not know—we do not know— 
perhaps his spirit struggled with the 
temptations of the Hvil One. To me he 
appeared to be worshiping, and I set the 
fact down as a proof that the red men 
keep the Jewish Sabbath.”’ | 

“‘T did not know that the Jews keep a 
Sabbath different from our own, else I 
might have thought the same. But I 
never saw a Jew, to my knowledge. Did 
you, Margery ? *’ 

‘Not to know him for one,’’ answered 
the girl; and true enough was the remark 
of each. Five and thirty years ago, 
America was singularly not only a Chris- 
tian but a Protestant nation. Jews cer- 
tainly did exist in the towns, but they 
were so blended with the rest of the 
population, and were so few in number, 
as scarcely to attract attention to them 
as a sect. As for the Romanists, they 
too had their churches and their dioceses ; 
but what untraveled American had then 
ever seen a nun? From monks, heaven 
be praised, we are yet spared ; and this is 
said without any prejudice against the 
denomination to which they usually be- 
long. He who has lived much in countries 
where that sect prevails, if a man of a 
particle of liberality, soon learns that 
piety and reverence for God, and a deep 
sense of all the Christian obligations, can 
just as well, nay better, exist in a state of 
society where a profound submission to 
well-established dogmas is to be found, 


so much political freedom as to induce the 
veriest pretenders to learning to imagine 
that each man is a church and a hierarchy 
in his own person! All this is rapidly 
changing. Romanists abound, and spots 
that, half a century since, appeared to be 
the most improbable places in the world 
to admit of the rites of the priests of 
Rome, now hear the chants and prayers 
of the mass-books. All this shows a ten- 
dency toward that great commingling of 
believers, which is doubtless to precede 
the final fusion of sects, and the pre- 
dicted end. 

On the Monday that succeeded the Sab- 
bath mentioned, the corporal had all his 
men at work early, pinning together his 
palisades, making them up into manage- 
able bents, and then setting them up on 
their legs. As the materials were all 
there, and quite ready to be put together, 
the work advanced rapidly; and by the 
time the sun drew near the western hori- 
zon once more, Castle Meal was sur- 
rounded by its bristling defenses. The 
whole was erect and stay-lathed, waiting: 
only for the earth to be shoveled back 
into the trench, and to be pounded well 
down. Asit was, the palisades offered a 
great increase of security to those in the 
chiente, and both the females expressed. 
their obligations to their friends for hav- 
ing taken this important step toward pro- 
tecting them from the enemy. When 
they retired for the night, everything 
was arranged, so that the different mem- 
bers of the party might know where to 
assemble within the works. Among the 
effects of Gershom were a conch and a 
horn; the latter being one of those com- 
mon instruments of tin, which are soe 
much used in and about American farm- 
houses, to call the laborers from the field. 
The conch was given to the men, that, in 
case of need, they might sound the alarm 
from without, while the horn, or trumpet 
of tin, was suspended by the door of the 
chiente, in order that the females might 
have recourse to it, at need. 

About midnight, long after the whole 
party had retired to rest, and when the 
stillness of the hours of deepest repose 
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reigned over the openings, the bee-hunter | answered Peter, in his unmoved philo- 


was awoke from his sleep by an unwonted 
call. At first, he could scarce believe his 
senses, so plaintive, and yet so wild, was 
the blast. But there could be no mistake ; 
it was the horn from the chiente, and in a 
moment he was on his feet. By this time, 
the corporal was afoot, and presently all 
the men were in motion. On this occa- 
sion, Gershom manifested a readiness and 
spirit that spoke equally well for his heart 
and his courage. He was foremost in 
rushing to the assistance of his wife and 
sister, though le Bourdon was very close 
on his heels. 

On reaching the gate of the palisade, it 
was found closed and barred within; nor 
did any one appear, until Dorothy was 
summoned, by repeated calls, in the well- 
known voice of her husband. When the 
two females came out of the chiente, great 
was their wonder and alarm! No horn 
had been blown by either of them, and 
there the instrument itself hung on its 
peg, aS quiet and mute as if a blast had 
never been blown intoit. The bee-hunter, 
on learning this extraordinary fact, 
looked around him anxiously, in order to 
ascertain who might be absent. Every 
man was present, and each person stood 
by his arms, no one betraying the slight- 
est consciousness of knowing whence the 
unaccountable summons had proceeded ! 

‘‘This has been done by you, corporal, 
in order to bring us together, under arms, 
by way of ‘ practice,’ ’’? le Bourdon at once 
exclaimed. 

‘‘False alarms is useful, if not over- 
done ; especially among raw troops,”’ an- 
swered Flint, coolly ; “but I have given 
none to-night. I will own I did intend 
to have you all out in a day or two, by 
way of practice, but I have thought it 
useless to attempt too much at once. 
When the garrison is finished, it will be 
time enough to drill the men to the alarm 
posts.”’ 

‘What is your opinion, Peter?’ con- 
tinued le Bourdon. ‘‘ Youunderstand the 
wilderness and its ways. To what is this 
extr’or’nary call owing? Why have we 
been brought here, at this hour? ”’ 

‘““Somebody blow horn, most likely,”’ 


sophical manner. 
den can’t tell. 
on war-path.”’ 

‘This is an unaccountable thing! If I 
ever heard a horn, I heard one to-night ; 
yet this is the only horn we have, and no 
one has touched it! It was not the conch 
I heard; there is no mistaking the differ- 
ence in sound between a shell and a horn; 
and there is the conch, hanging at Ger- 
shom’s neck, just where it had been the 
whole night.”’ 

‘* No one has touched the conch—I will 
answer for that,’, returned Gershom, lay- 
ing a hand on the shell, as if to make cer- 
tain all was right. 

“This is most extr’or’nary! I heard 
the horn, if ears of mine ever heard such 
an instrument ! ”’ 

Hach of the white men added as much, 
for every one of them had distinctly heard 
the blast. Still, neither could suggest 
any probable clew to the mystery. The 
Indians said nothing; but it was so much 
in conformity with their habits for red 
men to maintain silence, whenever any 
unusual events awakened feelings in 
others, that no one thought their deport- 
ment out of rule. As for Peter, a statue 
of stone could scarcely have been colder 
in aspect than was this chief, who seemed 
to be altogether raised above every exhi- 
bition of human feeling. Even the corpo- 
ral gaped, though much excited, for he 
had been suddenly aroused from a deep 
sleep; but Peter was as much superior to 
physical, as to moral impressions, on this 
occasion. He made no suggestion, mani- 
fested no concern, exhibited no curiosity ; 
and when the men withdrew, again, to 
their proper habitation, he walked back 
with them, in the same silence and calm, 
as those with which he had advanced. 
Gershom, however, entered within the 
palisade, and passed the remainder of the 
night with his family. 

The bee-hunter and the Chippewa acci- 
dentally came together, as the men moved 
slowly toward their own hut, when the 
following short dialogue occurred between 
them : 

“Ts that you, Pigeonswing ?’’ exclaimed 


‘“S’pose don’t know; 
Warrior often hear ’larm 
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le Bourdon, when he found his friend 
touching his elbow, as if by chance. 

«Yes, dis me—want better friend, eh? ”’ 

‘*No; Iam well satisfied to have you 
near me in an alarm, Chippewa. We’ve 
stood by each other once, in troublesome 
times; and I think we can do as much 
) ag’in.”’ 

“Yes; stand by friend—dat honor. 
Nebber turn back on friend; dat my 
way.” 

‘© Chippewa, who blew the blast on the 
horn ?—can you tell me that ?’’ 

‘‘ Why you don’t ask Peter? He wise 
chief—know ebberyt’ing. Young Injin 
ask ole Injin when don’t know—why 
not young pale-face ask ole man, too, 
eh? ”’ 

« Pigeonswing, if truth was said, I be- 
lieve it would be found that you suspect 
Peter of having a hand in this business! ”’ 

This speech was rather too idiomatic for 
the comprehension of the Indian, who an- 
swered according to his own particular 
view of the matter. 

‘¢Don’t blow horn wid hand,’’ he said 
—‘‘Tnjin blow wid mout’, just like pale- 
face.”’ 

The bee-hunter did not reply ; but his 
companion’s remark had a tendency to 
revive in his breast certain unpleasant 
and distrustful feelings toward the myste- 
rious savage, which the incidents and 
communications of the last two weeks had 
had a strong tendency to put to sleep. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘“‘None knows his lineage,‘age, or name ; 
His looks are like the snows of Caucasus; his eyes 
Beam with the wisdom of collected ages. 
In green, unbroken years he sees, ’tis said, 
The generations pass like autumn fruits, 
Garner’d, consumed, and springing fresh to life, 
Again to perish.’’ -HILLHOUSE. 


No further disturbance took place that 
night, and the men set about filling up 
the trenches in the morning steadily as if 
nothing had happened. They talked a 
little of the extraordinary occurrence, but 
more was thought than said. Le Bourdon 
observed, however, that Pigeonswing 
went earlier than usual to the hunt, and 
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that he made his preparations as if he ex- 
pected to be absent more than the cus- 
tomary time. 

As there was just one hundred feet of 
ditch to fill with dirt, the task was com- 
pleted, and that quite thoroughly, long 
ere the close of the day. The pounding 
down of the earth consumed more time, 
and was much more laborious than the 
mere tumbling of the earth back into its 
former bed; but even this portion of the 
work was sufficiently attended to. When 
all was done, the corporal himself, a very 
critical sort of person in what he called 
‘¢ sarrisons,’’ was fain to allow that it was 
as ‘‘ pretty a piece of palisading’’ as he 
had ever laid eyeson. The “ garrison ”’ 
wanted only one thing, now, to render it 
a formidable post—and that was water. 
No spring or well existing within its nar- 
row limits, however, he procured two or 
three empty barrels, portions of le Bour- 
don’s effects, placed them within the 
works, and had them filled with sweet 
water. By emptying this water two or 
three times a week, and refilling the bar- 
rels, it was thought that a sufficient pro- 
vision of that great necessary would be 
made and kept up. Luckily the corporal’s 
‘‘varrison’’ did not drink and the want 
was so much the more easily supplied for 
the moment. 

In truth, the chzente was now converted 
into a place of some strength, when it is 
considered that artillery had never yet 
penetrated to those wilds. More than half 
the savages of the West fought with 
arrows and spears in that day, as most 
still do when the great prairies are 
reached. <A rifleman so posted as to have 
his body in a great measure covered by 
the trunk of a burr oak tree, would be 
reasonably secure against the missives of 
an Indian, and, using his own fatal in- 
strument of death,under a sense of personal 
security, he would become a formidable 
opponent to dislodge. Nor was the small- 
ness of the work any objection to its 
security. A single well-armed man might 
suffice to defend twenty-five feet of pali- 
sades,when he would have been insufficient 
to make good his position with twice the 
extent. Then le Bourdon had cut loops 
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on three sides of the hut itself, in order to | and Pigeonswing himself. 


fire at the bears, and sometimes at the 
deer, which had often approached the 
building in its days of solitude and quiet, 
using the window on the fourth side for 
the same purpose. Ina word, a sense of 
increased security was felt by the whole 
party when this work was completed, 
though one arrangement was still wanting 
to render it perfect. By separating the 
real garrison from the nominal garrison 
during the night, there always existed the 
danger of surprise ; and the corporal, now 
that his fortifications were finished, soon 
devised a plan to obviate this last-named 
difficulty. His expedient was very simple, 
and had somewhat of barrack-life about it. 

Corporal Flint raised a low platform 
along one side of the chizente, by placing 
there logs of pine that were squared on 
one of their sides. Above, at the height 
of a man’s head, a roof of bark was 
reared on poles, and prairie grass, aided 
by skins, formed very comfortable barrack- 
beds beneath. As the men were expected 
to lie with their heads to the wall of the 
hut, and their feet outward, there was 
ample space for twice their number. 
Thither, then, were all the homely pro- 
visions for the night transported, and, 
when Margery closed the door of the 
chiente, after returning the bee-hunter’s 
cordial good-night, it was with no further 
apprehension for the winding of the mys- 
terious horn. 

The first night that succeeded the new 
arrangement passed without any disturb- 
ance. Pigeonswing did not return, as 
usual, at sunset, and a little uneasiness 
was felt on his account; but, as he made 
his appearance quite early in the morning, 
this source of concern ceased. Nor did 
the Chippewa come in empty-handed; he 
had killed not only a buck, but he had 
knocked over a bear in his rambles, be- 
sides taking a mess of famously fine trout 
from a brawling stream at no great dis- 
tance. The fish were eaten for breakfast, 
and immediately after that meal was 
ended, a party started to bring in the 
venison and bear’s meat, under the lead 
of the Chippewa. This party consisted 
of the corporal, Gershom, the bee-hunter, 
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When it left 
the garrison, the females were spinning 
beneath the shade of the oaks, and the 
missionary was discoursing with Peter on 
the subject of the customs of the latter’s 
people, in the hope of deriving facts to 
illustrate his theory of the ten lost tribes. 

The buck was found, suspended from a 
tree as usual, at the distance of only a 
mile from the “‘ garrison,’’ as the corporal 
now uniformly called ‘‘ Castle Meal,’’ 
Here the party divided; Flint and Ger- 
shom shouldering the venison, and Pigeons- 
wing leading the bee-hunter still further 
from home in quest of Bruin. As the two 
last moved through the park-like trees and 
glades of the openings, a dialogue occurred 
that it may help along the incidents of our 
legend to record. 

‘¢You madea long hunt of it yesterday, 
Pigeonswing,’’ observed le Bourdon, as 
soon as he found himself alone with his old 
ally. ‘* Why didn’t you come in at night 
accordin’ to custom ? ”’ 

‘Too much see—too much do. 
good reason, eh ?’’ was the answer. 

‘‘ Your do was to kill one buck and one 
bear, no such great matter after all; and 
your see could not much alter the case, 
since seeing a whole regiment of the creat- 
ures couldn’t frighten a man like you.”’ 

“No said frighten,’’ returned Chippewa 
sharply. ‘‘ Squaw frighten, not warrior.”’ 

‘‘.ask your pardon, Pigeonswing, for 
supposing such a thing possible ; though 
you will remember I did not think it very 
likely to be the fact with you. I will give 
you one piece of advice, however, Chippe- 
wa, which is this—do not be ready to jump 
down every man’s throat who may happen 
to think it possible that you might be a 
little skeary when enemies are plenty. It 
is the man who feels himself strongest in 
such matters that is the least likely to take 
offense at any loose remark of this nature. 
Your fiery devils go off sometimes at half- 
cock, because they have a secret whisperer 
within that tells ’em the charge is true. 
That’s all I’ve to say just now, Chippewa.” 

‘* Don’t know—don’t hear (understand) 
what you say. No frighten, tell you— 


Dat 


| dat ’nuff.’’ 


‘‘No need of being like a steel trap, In- 
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jin—I understand, if you don’t. Now, 1; 


own Lam skeary when there is reason for 
it, and all I can say in my own favor is, 
that I don’t begin to run before the dan- 
ger is in sight.’’ Here the bee-hunter 
paused, and walked some distance in si- 
lence. When hedid resume the discourse, 
it was to add—‘‘ Though I must confess 
aman may hear danger as well as see it. 
That horn has troubled me more than | 
should like to own to Dorothy and pretty 
Blossom.”’ 

‘*Bess always let squaw know most 
den, sometime she help as well as war- 
rior. Bourdon, you right—ought to feel 
afeard of dat horn.”’ 

“Ha! Do you then know anything 
about it, Pigeonswing, that you give this 
opinion ? ”’ 

“Hear him just like rest. Got ear, why 
not hear, eh ?”’ 

«¢ Ay, but your manner of speaking just 
now said more than this. Perhaps you 
blew the horn yourself, Chippewa ? ”’ 

“‘Didn’t touch him,’’ returned the In- 
dian coldly. ‘‘ Want to sleep—don’t want 
to blow trumpet.”’ 

“Whom do you then suspect? 
Peter ? ”’ 

‘¢No—don’t touch him nudder. 
down by me dere when horn blow.”’ 

“I’m glad to hear this from you, 
Pigeonswing, for, to own the truth, I’ve 
had my misgivings about that onaccount- 
able Injin, and I did think he might have 
been up, and have got hold of the horn.”’ 

‘¢No touch him at all. Fast ’sleep when 
horn blow. What make Peter come in 
~ openin’, eh? You know ?”’ 

‘“‘T know no more than he has himself 
told me. By his account there is to be a 
great council of red men on the prairie, a 
few miles from this spot; he is waiting 
for the appointed day to come, in order to 
go and make one of the chiefs that will be 
there. Is it not true, Chippewa ?”’ 

“Yes, dat true—what dat council 
smoke round fire for, eh? You know?” 

‘No, I do not, and would be right glad 
to have you tell me, Pigeonswing. Per- 
haps the tribes mean to have a meetin’ to 
determine in their own minds which side 
they ought to take in this war.”’ 


Is it 


Lay 
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‘‘Not dat nudder. Know well ’nough 
which side take. Got message and wam- 
pum from Canada fadder, and most all 
Injin up this-a-way look for Yankee scalp. 
Not dat nudder.”’ 

‘¢Then I have no notion what is at the 
bottom of this council. Peter seems to 
expect great things from it; that I can see 
by his way of talking and looking when- 
ever he speaks of it.” 

‘‘Peter want to see him very much. 
Smoke at great many sich council fire.’’ 

‘““Do you intend to be present at this 
council on Prairie Round ?’”’ asked the 
bee-hunter, innocently enough. Pigeons- 
wing turned to look at his companion, in 
a way that seemed to inquire how far he 
was really the dupe of this mysterious 
Indian’s wiles. Then, suddenly aware of 
the importance of not betraying all he 
himself knew, until the proper moment 
had arrived, he bent his eyes forward 
again, continuing onward and answering 
somewhat evasively. 

‘<Don’t know,’’ he replied. 
nebber tell. 


“ Hunter 
Chief want venison, and he 
must hunt. Just like squaw in pale-face 
wigwam—work, work—sweep, sweep— 
cook, cook—never know when work done. 
So hunter hunt—hunt—hunt.”’ 

‘And for that matter, Chippewa, just 
like squaw in the red man’s village, too. 
Hoe, hoe—dig, dig—carry, carry—so that 
she never knows when she may sit down 
to rest.”’ 

“Yes,” returned Pigeonswing, coolly 
nodding his assent as he moved steadily 
forward. ‘‘ Dat de right way wid squaw 
—juss what he good for—juss what he 
made for—work for warrior and cook his 
dinner. Pale-face make too much of 
squaw.”’ 

‘¢Not accordin’ to your account of their 
manner of getting along, Injin. If the 
work of our squaws is never done, we can 
hardly make too much of them. Where 
does Peter keep his squaw ?”’ 

“Don’t know,’’ answered the Chippewa. 
“Nobody know. Don’t know where his 
tribe even.’’ 

‘This is very extraor’nary, considering 
the influence the man seems to enjoy. 
How is it that he has so completely got 
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the ears of all the red men, far and 
near, ? 7? 

To this question Pigeonswing gave no 
answer. His own mind was so far under 
Peter’s control that he did not choose to 
tell more than might be prudent. He was 
fully aware of the mysterious chief’s prin- 
cipal design, that of destroying the white 
race altogether, and of restoring the red 
men to their ancient rights, but several 
reasons prevented his entering into the 
plot heart and hand. In the first place, 
he was friendly to the ‘‘ Yankees,’’ from 
whom he, personally, had received many 
favors and no wrongs; then, the tribe, or 
half-tribe, to which he belonged had been 
employed, more or less, by the agents of 
the American government as runners, 
and in other capacities, ever since the 
peace of ’83; and, lastly, he himself had 
been left much in different garrisons, 
where he had not only acquired his En- 
glish, but a habit of thinking of the 
Americans as his friends. It might also 
be added that Pigeonswing, though far 
less gifted by nature than the mysterious 
Peter, had formed a truer estimate of 
the power of the ‘‘ Yankees,”’ and did not 
believe they were to be annihilated so 
easily. How it happened that this Indian 
had come to a conclusion so much safer 
than that of Peter’s, a man of twice his 
capacity, is more than we can explain ; 
though it was probably owing to the 
accidental circumstances of his more 
intimate associations with the whites. 

The bee-hunter was by nature a man 
of observation, a faculty that his habits 
had both increased and stimulated. Had 
it not been for the manner in which he 
was submitting to the influence of Mar- 
gery, he would long before have seen that 
in the deportment of the Chippewa which 
would have awakened his distrust; not 
that Margery in any way endeavored to 
blind him to what was passing before his 
face, but that he was fast getting to have 
eyes only for her. By this time she filled 
not only his waking, but many of his 
sleeping thoughts ; and when she was not 
actually before him, charming him with 
her beauty, enlivening him with her art- 
less gayety, and inspiring him with her 
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Innocent humor, he fancied she was there, 
imagination, perhaps, heightening all 
these advantages which we have enumer- 
ated. When a man is thoroughly in love, 
he is quite apt to be fit for very little else 
but to urge his suit. Such, in a certain 
way, proved to be the case with le Bour- 
don, who allowed things to pass unheeded 
directly before his eyes, that previously 
to his acquaintance with Margery would 
not only have been observed, but which 
would have most probably led to some 
practical results. The conduct of Pigeons- 
wing was among the circumstances that 
were thus overlooked by our hero. In 
point of fact, Peter was slowly but surely 
working on the mind of the Chippewa, 
changing all his opinions radically, and 
teaching him to regard every pale-face as. 
an enemy. The task, in this instance, 
was not easy; for Pigeonswing, in addi- 
tion to his general propensities in favor of 
the ‘‘ Yankees,”’ the result of mere acci- 
dent, had conceived a real personal re- 
gard for le Bourdon, and was very slow 
to admit any views that tended to his 
injury. The struggle in the mind of the 
young warrior was severe; and twenty 
times was he on the point of warning his 
friend of the danger which impended over 
the whole party, when a sense of good 
faith toward Peter, who held his word to 
the contrary, prevented him so doing. 
This conflict of feeling was now constantly 
active in the breast of the young savage. 

Pigeonswing had another source of un-- 
easiness to which his companions were en- 
tirely strangers. While hunting, his keen 
eyes had detected the presence of warriors. 
in the openings. It is true he had 
not seen even one, but he knew that the 
signs he had discovered could not deceive: 
him. Not only were warriors at hand, 
but warriors in considerable numbers. He 
had found one deserted lair, from which 
its late occupants could not have departed 
many hours when it came under his own 
notice. By means of that attentive saga- 
city which forms no small portion of the 
education of an American Indian, Pigeons- 
wing was enabled to ascertain that this 
party, of itself, numbered seventeen, all 
of whom were men and warriors. The. 


\ 
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first fact was easily enough to be seen, 
_ perhaps, there being just seventeen differ- 


* most persons. 
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ent impressions left in the grass; but 
that all these persons were armed men 


_ was learned by Pigeonswing through evi- 


dence that would have been overlooked by 
By the length of the lairs 
he was Satisfied none but men of full 


_ stature had been there; and he even ex- 


amined sufficiently close to make out the 
proofs that all but four of these men car- 
ried fire-arms. Strange as it may seem 
to those who do not know how keen the 
senses become when whetted by the ap- 
prehensions and wants of savage life, 


\ Pigeonswing was enabled to discover signs 
~ which showed that the excepted were pro- 


vided with bows, and arrows, and spears. 

When the bee-hunter and his companion 
caine in sight of the carcass of the bear, 
which they did shortly after the last re- 
mark which we have given in the dialogue 
recorded, the former exclaimed with a 
little surprise— 

‘““How’s this, Chippewa? You have 
killed this beast with your bow! Did you 
not hunt with the rifle yesterday ? ”’ 

‘“‘Bad fire rifles off nowadays,”’ 
answered Pigeonswing,  sententiously. 
‘¢ Make noise—noise no good.”’ 

‘‘Noise!’’ repeated the perfectly un- 
suspecting bee-hunter. ‘‘ Little good or 
little harm can noise do in these openings, 
where there is neither mountains to give 
back an echo, or ear to be startled. The 
crack of my rifle has rung through these 
groves a hundred times and no harm 
come of it.”’ 

‘Forget war-time now. Bess nebber 
fire, less can’t help him. Pottawattamies 
hear great way off.’’ 

“Oh! That’s it, is it! You’re afraid 
our old friends the Pottawattamies may 
find us out, and come to thank us for all 
that happened down at the river’s mouth. 
Well,” continued le Bourdon, laughing, 
“if they wish another whisky-spring, I 
have a small jug left, safely hid against a 
wet day; a very few drops will answer to 
make a tolerable spring. You red-skins 
don’t know everything, Pigeonswing, 
though you are so keen and quick-witted 
on a trail.”’ 
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‘* Bess not tell Pottawattamie any more 
*bout spring,’’ answered the Chippewa, 
gravely; for by this time he regarded 
the state of things in the openings to be 
so serious as to feel little disposition to 
mirth. ‘‘Why you don’t go home, eh? 
Why don’t med’cine-man go home, too ? 
Bess for pale-face to be wid pale-face 
when red man go on war-path. Color 
bess keep wid color.”’ 

‘*T see you want to be rid of us, Pigeons- 
wing; but the parson has no thought of 
quitting this part of the world until he 
has convinced all the red-skins that they 
are Jews.”’ 

‘“‘What he mean, eh?’’? demanded the 
Chippewa, with more curiosity than it 
was usual for an Indian warrior to betray. 
“What sort of man Jew, eh?’? Why 
call red man Jew ?”’ 

‘‘T know very little more about it than 
you do yourself, Pigeonswing; but such 
as my poor knowledge is, you’re welcome 
to it. You’ve heard of the Bible, I dare- 
say ?”’ 

*¢ Sartain—med’cine-man read him Sun- 
day. Good book to read, some t’ink.”’ 

“Yes, it’s all that, and a great com- 
panion have I found my Bible, when I’ve 
been alone with the bees out here in the 
openings. It tells us of our God, Chip- 
pewa; and teaches us how we are to 
please him, and how we may offend. It’s 
a great loss to you red-skins not to have 
such a book among you.”’ 

‘¢Med’cine-man bring him—don’t do 
much good, yet, some day, p’r’aps, do 
better. How dat make red man Jew? ”’ 

‘‘ Why this is a new idea to me, though 
Parson Amen seems fully possessed with 
it. I suppose you know what a Jew is?”’ 

“ Don’t know anyt’ing *bouthim. Sort 
o’ nigger, eh? ”’ 

‘*No, no, Pigeonswing, you’re wide of 
the mark this time. But, that we may 
understand each other, we’ll begin at the 
beginn:ng-like, which will let you into the 
whole history of the pale-face religion. 
As we’ve had a smart walk, however, and 
here is the bear’s meat, safe and sound, 
just as you left it, let us sit down a bit on 
this trunk of a tree, while I give you our 
tradition from beginning to end, as it 
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might be. In the first place, Chippewa, 
the earth was made without creatures of 
any sort to live on it—not so much as a 
squirrel or a woodchuck.”’ 

‘Poor country to hunt in, dat,’’ ob- 
served the Chippewa, quietly, while le 
Bourdon was wiping his forebead after 
removing his cap. ‘‘ Ojebways stay in it 
very little time.’’ 

‘‘This, according to our belief, was 
before any Ojebway lived. At length, 
God made a man, out of clay, and fash- 
ioned him, aS we see men fashioned, and 
living all around us.”’ 

“'Yes,’’ answered the Chippewa, nod- 
ding his head in assent. ‘* Den Manitou 
put plenty blood in him—dat make red 
warrior. Bible good book, if tell that 
tradition.’’ 

‘‘The Bible says nothing about any 
colors; but we suppose the man first 
made to have been a pale-face. At any 
rate, the pale-faces have got possession of 
the best parts of the earth, asit might be, 
and I think they mean to keep them. 
First come, first served, you know. The 
pale-faces are many, and are strong.”’ 

‘Stop!’ exclaimed Pigeonswing, in a 
‘way that was very unusual for an Indian 
to interrupt another when speaking ; 
“‘ want to ask question—How many pale- 
face you t’ink is there? Ebber count 
Hints ? *” 

‘Count them !—Why, Chippewa, you 
might as well count the bees as they buzz 
around a fallen tree. You saw me cut 
down the tree I last discovered, and saw 
the movement of the little animals, and 
may judge what success tongue, or eye, 
would have in counting them ; now, justas 
true would it be to suppose that any man 
could count the pale-faces on this earth.’ 

‘Don’t want count all,’’ answered 
Pigeonswing. ‘* Want to know how many 
dis side of great salt lake.”’ 

«“That’s another matter, and more 
easily come at. I understand you, now, 
Chippewa; you wish to know how many 
of us there are in the country we call 
America ? ”’ 

“Juss so,” returned Pigeonswing, nod- 
ding’in assent. ‘‘ Dat juss it—juss what 
Injin want to know.”’ 
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«Well, we do have a count of our own 
people, from time to time, and I suppose 
come about as near to the truth as men 
can come in such a matter. There must 
be about eight millions of us altogether ; 
that is, old and young, big and little, male 
and female.’’ 

‘*How many warrior you got ?—don’t 
want hear about squaw and pappoose.”’ 

“No, I see you’re warlike this morning, 
and want to see how we are likely to come 
out of this struggle with your Great 
Canada Father. Counting all round I 
think we might muster hard upon a 
million of fighting-men—good, bad, and 
indifferent; that is to say, there must be . 
a million of usof proper age to go into the 
wars.”’ 

Pigeonswing made no answer for near a | 
minute. Both he and the bee-hunter had 
come to a halt alongside of the bear’s 
meat, and the latter was beginning to 
prepare his own portion of the load for 
transportation, while his companion stood 
thus motionless, lost in thought. Sud- 
denly, Pigeonswing recovered his recollec- 
tion, and resumed the conversation by 
saying— 

‘¢What million mean, Bourdon? How 
many time so’ger at Detroit, and so’ger 
on lakes ? ”’ | 

‘¢ A million is more than the leaves on 
all the trees in these opening's ’’—le Bour- 
don’s notions were a little exaggerated, 
perhaps, but this was what he sazd— 
‘yes, more than the leaves on all these 
oaks, far and near. A million is a count- 
less number, and I suppose would make 
a row of men as long as from this spot to 
the shores of the great salt lake, if not 
further.”’ | 

It is probable that the bee-hunter, him- 
self, had no very clear notion of the dis- 
tance of which he spoke, or of the number 
of men it would actually require to fill the 
space he mentioned; but his answer 
sufficed deeply to impress the imagination 
of the Indian, who now helped le Bourdon 
to secure his load to his back, in silence, 
receiving the same service in return. 
When the meat of the bear was securely 
bestowed, each resumed his rifle, and the 
friends commenced their march in, tow- 
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ard the chienté; conversing as they went | of red man comin’ to drive off pale- 


on the matter which still occupied their 
minds. When the bee-hunter again took 
up the history of the creation, it was to 
speak of our common mother. 

‘¢You will remember, Chippewa,’”’ he 
said, “that I told you nothing on the 
subject of any woman. What I have told 
you, as yet, concerned only the first man, 
who was made out of clay, into whom God 
breathed the breath of life.” 

‘Dat good—make warrior fuss. Juss 
right. When breat’ in him, fit to take 
scalp, eh? ”’ 

“Why, as to that, it is not easy to see 
whom he was to scalp, seeing that he was 
quite alone in the world, until it pleased 
his Creator to give him a woman for a 
companion.”’ 

‘Tell bout dat,’? returned Pigeons- 
wing, with interest; tell how he got 
squaw.”’ 

‘“‘ Accordin’ to the Bible, God caused 
this man to fall into a deep sleep, when He 
took one of his ribs, and out of that He 
made a squaw forhim. Then He put them 
both to live together, in a most beautiful 
garden, in which all things excellent and 
pleasant was to be found—some such place 
as these openings, I reckon.”’ 

«Any bee dere?’’ asked the Indian, 
quite innocently. ‘‘ Plenty honey, eh ade 

‘¢That I will answer for! It could 
hardly be otherwise, when it was the in- 
tention to make the first man and first 
woman perfectly happy. I dare say, 
Chippewa, if the truth was known, it 
would be found that bees was a sipping 
at every flower in that most delightful 
garden !”’ 

‘‘ Why pale-face quit dat garden, eh? 
—Why come here to drive poor Injin ’way 
from game? ‘Tell me dat, Bourdon, if he 
can? Why pale-face ever leave dat gar- 
den, when he so han’some, eh ?”’ 

‘¢God turned him out of it, Chippewa— 
yes, he was turned out of it, with shame 
on his face, for having disobeyed the com- 
mandments of his Creator. Having left 
the garden, his children have scattered 
over the face of the earth.’’ 

“So come here to drive off Injin ! Well, 
dat ’e way wid pale-face! Did ever hear 


face ? ’’ 

‘“‘T have heard of your red warriors 
often coming to take our scalps, Chip- 
pewa. More or less of this has been done 
every year since our people have landed 
in America. More than that they have 
not done, for we are too many to be driven 
very far in, by a few scattering tribes of 
Injins.”’ 

«‘T’ink, den, more pale-face dan Injin, 
eh? ’’ asked the Chippewa, with an in- 
terest so manifest that he actually stopped 
in his semi-trot in order to put the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ More pale-face warrior dan red 
men ?”’ 2 

‘More! Ay,a thousand times more, 
Chippewa. Where you could show one 
warrior, we could show a thousand !”’ 

Now, this was not strictly true, perhaps, 
but it answered the purpose of deeply im- 
pressing the Chippewa with the useless- 
ness of Peter’s plans, and, sustained as it 
was by his early predilections, it served 
to keep him on the right side in the crisis 
which was approaching. The discourse 
continued, much in the same strain, until 
the men got in with their bear’s meat, 
having been preceded some time by the 
others with the venison. 

It isa little singular that neither the 
questions nor the manner of Pigeonswing 
awakened any distrust in the bee-hunter. 
So far from this, the latter regarded all 
that had passed as perfectly natural, and 
as likely to arise in conversation, in the 
way of pure speculation, as in any other 
manner. Pigeonswing intended to be 
guarded in what he said or did, for, as 
yet, he had not made up his mind which 
side he would really espouse, in the event 
of the great project coming to a head. He 
had the desire, natural to a red man, to 
avenge the wrongs committed against his 
race; but this desire existed in a form a 
good deal mitigated by his intercourse 
with the ‘‘ Yankees ’’ and his regard for 
individuals. It had, nevertheless, strange- 
ly occurred‘ to the savage reasoning of 
this young warrior that possibly some 


arrangement might be perfected by means 


of which he should take scalps from the 
Canadians, while Peter and his other fol- 
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lowers were working their will on the 
Americans. In this confused condition 
was the mind of the Chippewa when he 
and his companion threw down their 
loads, near the place where the provision 
of game was usually kept. This was be- 
neath the tree, near the spring and the 
cook-house, in order that no inconvenience 
Should arise from its proximity to. the 
place where the party dwelt and slept. 
Hor a siege, should there be occasion to 
shut themselves up within the “ garri- 
son,’’ the men depended on the pickled 
pork and a quantity of dried meat ; of the 
latter of which the missionary had brought 
a considerable supply in his own canoe. 
Among these stores were a few dozen of 
buffalo’s, or bison’s, tongues, a delicacy 
that would honor the best table in the 
civilized world, though then so common 
among the western hunters as scarce to 
be deemed food as good as the common 
salted pork and beef of the settlements. 

The evening that followed proved to be 
one of singular softness and sweetness. 
The sun went down in a cloudless sky, and 
gentle airs from the southwest fanned 
the warm cheeks of Margery, as she sat, 
resting from the labors of the day, with 
le Bourdon at her side, speaking of the 
pleasures of a residence in such a spot. 
The youth was eloquent, for he felt all 
that he said, and the maiden was pleased. 
The young man could expatiate on bees 
in a way to arrest any one’s attention ; 
and Margery delighted to hear him re- 
late his adventures with these little creat- 
ures ; his successes, losses, and journeys. 

‘But are you not often lonely, Bour- 
don, living here in the openings, whole 
summers at a time, without a living soul 
to speak to?’’? demanded Margery, color- 
ing to the eyes, the instant the question 
was asked, lest it should subject her to 
an imputation against which her modesty 
revolted, that of wishing to draw the dis- 
course to a discussion on the means of 
preventing this solitude in future. 

“‘T have not been, hitherto,’”’ answered 
le Bourdon, so frankly as at once to quiet 
his companion’s sensitiveness, “ though I 
will not answer for the future. Now 
that I have so many with me, we may 
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make some of them necessary. Mind—I 
say some, not all of my present guests. If 
I could have my pick, pretty Margery, 
the present company would give me all I 
can desire, and more too. I should not 
think of going to Detroit for that com- 
panion, since she is to be found so much 
nearer.”’ 

Margery blushed and looked down— 
then she raised her eyes, smiled, and 
seemed grateful as well as pleased. By 
this time she had become accustomed to 
such remarks, and she had no difficulty in 
discovering her lover’s wishes, though he 
had never been more explicit. The reflec- 
tions natural to her situation threw a 
shade of gentle seriousness over her coun- 
tenance, rendering her more charming 
than ever, and causing the youth to 
plunge deeper and deeper into the meshes 
that female influence had cast around 
him. In all this, however, one of the 
parties was governed by a manly sincer- 
ity, and the other by girlish artlessness. 
Diffidence, one of the most certain at- 
tendants of a pure passion, alone kept le 
Bourdon from asking Margery to become 
his wife; while Margery, herself, some- 
times doubted whether it were possible 
that any reputable man could wish to con- 
nect himself and his fortunes with a fam- 
ily that had sunk as low as persons could 
well sink, in this country, and not lose 
their characters altogether. "With these 
doubts and distrusts, so naturally affect- 
ing the mind of each, these young people 
were rapidly becoming more and more en- 
amoured ; the bee-hunter betraying his 
passion in the close, absorbed attentions 
that more properly belong to his sex, 
while that of Margery was to be seen in 
sudden blushes, the thoughtful brow, the 
timid glance, and a cast of tenderness that 
came over her whole manner, and, as it 
might be, her whole being. 

While our young folk were thus em- 
ployed, now conversing cheerfully, now 
appearing abstracted and lost in thought, 
though seated side by side, le Bourdon 
happened to look behind him, and saw 
that Peter was regarding them with one 
of those intense, but mysterious, expres- 
sions of the countenance, that had, now, 
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more than once attracted his attention; | ments, which were suspended in their 


giving reason, each time, for a feeling in 
which doubt, curiosity and apprehension 
were singularly mingled, even in himself. 

At the customary hour, which was al- 
ways early in that party of simple habits, 
the whole family sought its rest; the 
females withdrew within the chiente, 
while the males arranged their skins with- 
out. Ever since the erection of the pali- 
sades, le Bourdon had been in the habit of 
calling Hive within the defenses, leaving 
him at liberty to roam about inside at 
pleasure. Previously to this new arrange- 
ment, the dog had been shut up in his 
kennel, in order to prevent his getting on 
the track of a deer, or in close combat 
with some bear, when his master was not 
present to profit by his efforts. As the 
palisades were too high for his leap, this 
putting him at liberty within them an- 
swered the double purpose of giving the 
mastiff room for healthful exercise, and 
of possessing a most vigilant sentinel 
against dangers of all sorts. On the 
present foccasion, however, the dog was 
missing, and after calling and whistling 
for him some time, the bee-hunter was 
fain to bar the gate and leave him on the 
outside. This done, he sought his skin, 
and was soon asleep. 

It was midnight, when the bee-hunter felt 
a hand laid on hisown arm. It was the 
corporal, making this movement in order 
to awake him. In an instant the young 
man was on his feet, with his rifle in his 
hand. 

‘*Did you not hear it, Bourdon?” de- 
manded the corporal, in a tone so low as 
scarce to exceed a whisper. 

‘‘Hear what? I’ve been sleeping sound 
as a bee in winter.”’ 

‘The horn! The horn has been blown 
twice, and, I think, we shall soon hear it 
again.’’ 

«The horn was hanging at the door of 
the chiente, and the conch, too. It will 
be easy to see if they are in their places.”’ 

It was only necessary to walk around 
the walls of the hut, to its opposite side, 
in order to ascertain this fact. Le Bour- 
don did so, accompanied by the corporal 
and just as each laid a hand on the instru- 


proper places, a heavy rush was made 
against the gate, as if to try its fasten- 
ings. These pushes were repeated several 
times, with a violence that menaced the 
bars. Of course, the two men stepped to 
the spot, a distance of only a few paces, 
the gateway of the palisades and the 
door of the chienté being contiguous to 
each other, and immediately ascertained 
that it was the mastiff, endeavoring to 
force his way in. The bee-hunter ad- 
mitted the dog, which had been trained to 
suppress his bark, though this animal 
was too brave and large to throw away 
his breath when he had better rely on his 
force. Powerful animals of this race are 
seldom noisy, it being the province of the 
cur, both among dogs and men, to be 
blustering and spitting out their venom at 
all hours and seasons. Hive, however, in 
addition to his natural disposition, had 
been taught, from the time he was a pup, 
not to betray his presence unnecessarily 
by a bark; and it was seldom that his 
deep throat opened beneath the arches of 
the oaks. When it did, it told like the 
roaring of the lion in the desert. 

Hive was no sooner admitted to the 
‘‘ garrison,’ than he manifested just as 
strong a desire to get out as, a moment 
before, he had manifested to get in. This, 
le Bourdon well knew, indicated the pres- 
ence of some thing, or creature, that did 
not properly belong to the vicinity. After 
consulting with the corporal, Pigeonswing 
was called ; and leaving him as a sentinel 
at the gate, the two others made a sortie. 
The corporal was as brave as a lion, and 
loved all such movements, though he fully 
anticipated encountering savages, while 
his companion expected an interview with 
bears. 

As this movement was made at the in- 
vitation of the dog, it was judiciously de- 
termined to let him act as pioneer on the 
advance. Previously to quitting the de- 
fences, however, the two adventurers 
looked closely to their arms. Hach ex- 
amined the priming, saw that his horn 
and pouch were accessible, and loosened 
his knife in itssheath. The corporal, more- 
over, fixed his ‘‘ baggonet,’’ as he called 
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the formidable, glittering instrument that 
usually embellished the end of his musket 
—a musket being the weapon he chose to 
carry, while the bee-hunter himself, was 
armed with a long, western rifle. 


ne’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘The raptures of a conqueror’s mood 
Rush’d burning through his frame; 
The depths of that green solitude 
Its torrents could not tame, 
Though stillness lay with eve’s last smile, 
Round those far fountains of the Nile.’ 
—MRrs. HEMANS. 


WHEN the bee-hunter and Corporal 
Flint thus went forth at midnight, from 
the “ garrison’ of Castle Meal (chateau 
au miel), as the latter would have ex- 
pressed it, it was with no great apprehen- 
sion of meeting any other than a four- 
footed enemy, notwithstanding the blast 
of the horn the worthy corporal supposed 
he had heard. The movements of the 
dog seemed to announce such a result 
rather than any other, for Hive was taken 
along as a sort of guide. Le Bourdon, 
however, did not permit his mastiff to run 
off wide, but, having the animal at per- 
fect command, it was kept close to his 
person. 

The two men first moved toward the 
grove of the kitchen, much to Hive’s dis- 
content. The dog several times halted, 
and he whined and growled, and other- 
wise manifested his great dislike to pro- 
ceed in that direction. At length so de- 
cided did his resistance become, that his 
master said to his companion: 

‘Tt seems to me best, corporal, to let 
the mastiff lead us. I have never yet 
seen him so set on not going in one way, 
and on going in another. Hive has a capi- 
tal nose, and we may trust him,”’ 

‘‘Forward,’’ returned the corporal, 
wheeling short in the direction of the dog; 
“one thing should be understood, how- 
ever, Bourdon, which is this—you must 
act as light troops in this sortie, and I as 
the main body. If we come on the inimy, 
it will be your duty to scrimmage in front 
as long as you can, and then fall back 
on your resarves. I shall depend chiefly 
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on the baggonet, which is the best tool to 
put an Injin up with; and as he falls back, 
before my charge, we must keep him un- 
der as warm a fire as possible. Having 
no cavalry, the dog might be made use- 
ful in movements to the front and on our 
flanks.’’ 

‘*Pooh, pooh, corporal, you’re almost 
as much set in the notions of your trade 
as Parson Amen is set in his idees about 
the lost tribes. In my opinion there’ll be 
more tribes found in these openings be- 
fore the summer is over than we shall 
wish to meet. Let us follow the dog, and 
see what will turn up.’’ Hive was fol- 
lowed, and he took a direction that led to 
a distant point in the openings, where, not 
only the trees were much thicker than 
common, but where a small tributary of 
the Kalamazoo ran through a ravine, from 
the higher lands adjacent into the main 
artery of all the neighboring water- 
courses. The bee-hunter knew the spot 
well, having often drank at the rivulet, 
and cooled his brow in the close shades of 
the ravine, when heated by exertions in | 
the more open grounds. In short, the 
spot was one of the most eligible for con- 
cealment, coolness, and pure water, within 
several miles of Castle Meal. The trees 
formed aspacious grove around it, and, by 
means of the banks, their summits and 
leaves answered the purpose of a perfect 
screen to those who might descend into 
the ravine, or, it would be better to say, 
tothe bottom. Le Bourdon was no sooner 
satisfied that his mastiff was proceeding 
toward the great spring which formed the 
rivulet, at the head of the ravine men- 
tioned, than he suspected Indians might 
be there. He had seen signs about the 
spot, which wore an appearance of having 
been used as a place of encampment—or 
for “camping out,’ as it is termed in the 
language of the West—and, coupling the 
sound of the horn with the dog’s move- 
ments, his quick apprehension seized on 
the facts as affording reasonable grounds 
of distrust. Consequently he resorted to 
great caution, as he andthe corporal 
entered the wood which surrounded the 
spring, and the small oval bit of bottom 
that lay spread before it like a little lawn. 
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Hive was kept close at his master’s side, 
though he manifested a marked impatience 
to advance. “Now, corporal,’’ said the 
bee-hunter, in a low tone, ‘‘I think we 
have lined some savages to their holes. 
We will go around the basin, and descend 
to the bottom in a close wood which grows 
there. Did you see that ?’’ 

‘©T suppose I did,’’ answered the cor- 
poral, who was as firm as a rock. ‘* You 
meant to ask me if I saw fire? ”’ 

“T did. The red men have lighted their 
council-fire in this spot, and have met to 
talk around it. Well, let ’em hearken to 
each other thoughts, if they will; weshall 
be neither the better nor the worse for 
it.”’ 

“‘T don’t know that. When the com- 
mander-in-chief calls together his prin- 
cipal officers, something usually comes of 
it. Who knows but this very council is 
called in order to take opinions on the 
subject of besieging or of storming our 
new garrison? Prudent soldiers should 
always be ready for the worst.”’ 

“T have no fear, so long as Peter is 
with us. That chief is listened to by 
every red-skin; and while we have him 
among us there will be little to care for. 
But we are getting near to the bottom, 
and must work our way through these 
bushes with as little noise as possible. I 
will keep the dog quiet.”’ 

The manner in which that sagacious 
animal now behaved was truly wonderful. 
Hive appeared to be quite as much aware 
of the necessity of extreme caution as 
either of the men, and did not once at- 
tempt to precede his master his own 
length. On one or two occasions he act- 
ually discovered the best passages, and 
led his companions through them with 
something like the intelligence of a human 
being. Neither growl nor bark escaped 
him; on the contrary, even the hacking 
breathing of an impatient dog was sup- 
pressed, precisely as if the animal knew 
how near he was getting to the most 
watchful ears in the world. 

After using the greatest care, the bee- 


hunter and the corporal got just such a 


station as they desired: It was within 
a very few feet of the edge of the cover, 
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| but perfectly concealed, while small open- 

ings enabled them to see all that was 
passing in their front. A fallen tree, a 
relic of somewhat rare occurrence in the 
openings of Michigan, even furnished them 
with a seat, while it rendered their posi- 
tion less exposed. Hive placed himself 
at his master’s side, apparently trusting 
to other senses than that of sight for his 
information, since he could see nothing of 
what was going on in front. 

As soon as the two men had taken their 
stations, and began to look about them, a 
feeling of awe mingled with their curi- 
osity. ‘Truly, the scene was one so very 
remarkable and imposing, that it might 
have filled more intellectual and better 
fortified minds with some such sensation. 
The fire was by no means large, nor was 
it particularly bright; but sufficient to 
cast a dim light on the objects within 
reach of its rays. It was in the precise 
center of a bit of bottom land of about 
half an acre in extent, which was so 
formed and surrounded as to have some- 
thing of the appearance of the arena of a 
large amphitheater. There was one break 
in the encircling rise of ground, it is true, 
and that was at a spot directly opposite 
the station of le Bourdon and his com- 
panion, where the rill which flowed from 
the spring found a passage out toward 
the more open ground. Branches shaded 
most of the mound, but the arena itself 
was totally free from all vegetation but 
that which covered the dense and beauti- 
ful sward with which it was carpeted. 
Such is a brief description of the natural 
accessories of this remarkable scene. 

But it was from the human actors, and 
their aspects, occupations, movements, 
dress, and appearance generally, that the 
awe which came over both the bee-hunter 
and the corporal had its origin. Of these, 
near fifty were present, offering a start- 
ling force by their numbers alone. Each 
man was a warrior, and each warrior was 
in his paint. These were facts that the 
familiarity of the two white men with 
Indian customs rendered only too certain. 
What was still more striking was the 
fact that all present appeared to be chiefs ; 
a circumstance which went to show that 
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an imposing body of red men was most | they all appeared to be in intent expecta- 


likely somewhere in the openings, and 
that, too, at no great distance. It was 
while observing and reflecting on all these 
things, a suspicion first crossed the mind 
of le Bourdon that this great council was 
about to be held, at that midnight hour, 
and so near his own abode, for the pur- 
pose of accommodating Peter, whose ap- 
pearance in the dark crowd, from that 
instant, he began to expect. 

The Indians already present were not 
seated. They stood in groups, convers- 
ing, or stalked across the arena, resem- 
bling so many dark and stately specters. 
No sound was heard among them, a cir- 
cumstance that added largely to the wild 
and supernatural aspect of the scene. If 
any spoke, it was in a tone so low and 
gentle as to carry the sound no further 
than to the ears that were listening; two 
never spoke at the same time and in the 
same group, while the moccasin permitted 
no. footfall to be audible. Nothing could 
have been more unearthly than the pict- 
ure presented in that little, wood-circled 
arena of velvet-like grass and rural 
beauty. The erect, stalking forms, half 
naked, if not even more; the swarthy 
skins; the faces fierce in the savage con- 
ceits which were intended to strike terror 
into the bosoms of enemies, and the glit- 
tering eyes that fairly sparkled in their 
midst, all contributed to the character of 
the scene, which le Bourdon rightly 
enough imagined was altogether much 
the most remarkable of any he had ever 
been in the way of witnessing. 

Our two spectators may have been 
seated on the fallen tree half an hour, all 
of which time they had been gazing at 
what was passing before their eyes, with 
positively not a human sound to relieve 
the unearthly nature of the picture. No 
one spoke, coughed, laughed, or exclaimed, 
in all that period. Suddenly, every chief 
stood still, and all the faces turned in the 
same direction. It was toward the little 
gateway of the rill, which, being the side 
of the arena most remote from the bee. 
hunter and the corporal, lay nearly in 
darkness as respected them. With the 
red men it must have been different, for 


tion of some one from that quarter. Nor 
did they have to wait long; for, in half a 
minute, two forms came out of the obscur- 
ity, advancing with a dignified and deliber- 
ate tread to the center of the arena. As 
these new comers got more within the in- 
fluence of the flickering light, le Bourdon 
saw that they were Peter and Parson 
Amen. The first led with a slow, impos- 
ing manner, while the other followed, not 
a little bewildered with what he saw. It 
may be as well to explain here that the 
Indian was coming alone to this place of 
meeting, when he encountered the mission- 
ary wandering among the oaks, looking 
for le Bourdon and the corporal, and in- 
stead of endeavoring to throw off this un- 
expected companion, he quietly invited 
him to be of his own party. 

It was evident to le Bourdon, at a 
glance, that Peter was expected, though — 
it was not quite so clear that such 
was the fact as regarded his companion. 
Still, respect for the great chief prevented 
any manifestations of surprise or dis- 
content, and the medicine-man of the pale- 
faces was received with as grave a cour- 
tesy as if he had been an invited guest. 
Just as the two had entered the dark circle 
that formed around them, a young chief 
threw some dry sticks on the fire, which, 
blazing upward, cast a stronger light on 
a row of as terrifically-looking counte- 
nances aSever gleamed on human forms. 
This sudden illumination, with its accom- 
panying accessories, had the effect to 
startle all the white spectators, though 
Peter looked on the whole with a calm like 
that of the leaflees tree, when the cold is 
at his height, and the currents of the 
wintry air are death-like still. Nothing 
appeared to move him ; whether expected 
or not; though use had probably accus- 
tomed his eye to all the aspects in which 
savage ingenuity could offer savage forms. 
He even smiled, as he made a gesture of 
recognition, which seemed to salute the 
whole group. It was just then, when the 
fire burned brightest, and when the chiefs 
pressed most within its influence, that le 
Bourdon perceived that his old acquaint- 
ances, the head men of the Pottawatta- 
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mies, were present among the other chiefs 
so strangely and portentously assembled 
in these grounds, which he had so long 
possessed almost entirely to himself. 

A few of the oldest of the chiefs now 
approached Peter, and a low conversation 
took place between them. What was 
said did not reach le Bourdon, of course ; 
for it was not even heard in the dark 
circle of savages who surrounded the fire. 
The effect of this secret dialogue, how- 
ever, was to cause all the chiefs to be 
seated, each taking his place on the grass; 
the whole preserving the original circle 
around the fire. Fortunately for the 
wishes of le Bourdon, Peter and his com- 
panions took their stations directly op- 
posite to his own seat, thus enabling him 
to watch every lineament of that remark- 
able chief’s still more remarkable coun- 
tenance. Unlike each and all of the red 
men around him, the face of Peter was 
not painted, except by the tints imparted 
by nature, which, in his case, was that of 
copper a little tarnished, or rendered dull 
by the action of the atmosphere. The 
bee-hunter could distinctly trace every 
lineament; nor was the dark roving eye 
beyond the reach of his own vision. Some 
attention was given to the fire, too, one 
of the youngest chiefs occasionally throw- 
ing on it a few dried sticks, more to keep 
alive the flame and to renew the light 
than from any need of warmth. One 
other purpose, however, this fire dzd an- 
swer—that of enabling the young chiefs 
to light the pipes that were now prepared; 
it seldom occurring that the chiefs thus 
assembled without smoking around their 
council-fire. 

As this smoking was just then more a 
matter of ceremony than for any other 
purpose, a whiff or two sufficed for each 
chief; the smoker passing the pipe to his 
neighbor as soon as he had inhaled a few 
puffs. The Indians are models of propri- 
ety in their happiest moods, and every 
one in that dark and menacing circle was 
permitted to have his turn with the pipe 
before any other step was taken. There 
_ were but two pipes lighted, and, mouths 
being numerous, some time was necessary 
in order to complete this ceremony. Still, 
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no sign of impatience was seen, the lowest 
chief having as much respect paid to his 
feelings, as related to this attention, as the 
highest. At length the pipes completed 
their circuit, even Parson Amen getting, 
and using, his turn, when a dead pause 
succeeded. The silence resembled that of 
a Quaker meeting, and was broken only 
by the rising of one of the principal chiefs, 
evidently about to speak. The language of 
the great Ojebway nation was used on this 
occasion, most of the chiefs present be- 
longing to some one of the tribes of that 
stock, though several spoke other tongues, 
English and French included. Of the 
three whites present, Parson Amen alone 
fully comprehended all that was said, he 
having qualified himself in this respect to 
preach to the tribes of that people ; though 
le Bourdon understood nearly all, and 
the corporal comprehended a good deal. 
The name of the chief who first spoke at 
this secret meeting, which was afterward 
known among the Ojebways by the name 
of the ‘‘ Council of the Bottom Land, near 
to the spring of gushing water,’’ was 
Bear’s Meat, an appellation that might 
denote a distinguished hunter, rather than 
an orator of much renown. 

‘Brothers of the many tribes of the 
Ojebways,’’ commenced this personage, 
“the Great Spirit has permitted us to 
meet in council. The Manitou of our 
fathers is now among these oaks, listening 
to our words, and looking in at our hearts. 
Wise Indians will be careful what they 
say in such a presence, and careful of 
what they think. All should be said and 
thought for the best. We are a scat- 
tered nation, and the time is come when 
we must stop in our tracks, or travel be- 
yond the sound of each other’s cries. If 
we travel beyond the hearing of our peo- 
ple, soon will our children learn tongues 
that Ojebway ears cannot understand. 
The mother talks to her child, and the 
child learns her words. But no child can 
hear across a great lake. Once we lived 
near the rising sun. Where are we now? 
Some of our young men say they have 
seen the sun go down in the lakes of 
sweet water. There can be no hunting- 
grounds beyond that spot; and if we 
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would live, we must stand still in our | force of arguments, the justice of the ap- 


tracks. How to do this, we have met to 
consider, 

‘‘ Brothers, many wise chiefs and 
braves are seated at this council-fire. It 
is pleasant to my eyes to look upon them. 
Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawattamies, 
Menominees, Hurons and all. Our Father 
at Quebec has dug up the hatchet against 
the Yankees. The war-path is open be- 
tween Detroit and all the villages of the 
red men. The prophets are speaking to 
our people, and we listen. One is here; 
he is about to speak. The council will 
have but a single sense, which will be that 
of hearing’.’’ 

Thus concluding, Bear’s Meat took his 
seat, in the same composed and dignified 
manner as that in which he had risen, and 
deep silence succeeded. So profound was 
the stillness that, taken in connection 
with the dark lineaments, the lustrous 
eyeballs that threw back the light of the 
fire, the terrific paint and the armed 
hands of every warrior present, the pict- 
ure might be described as imposing to a 
degree that is seldom seen in the assem- 
blies of the civilized. In the midst of this 
general but portentous calm Peter arose. 
The breathing of the circle grew deeper, 
so mucb so as to be audible, the only 
manner in which the intensity of the 
common expectation betrayed itself. 
Peter waS an experienced orator, and 
knew how to turn every minutiz of his 
art to good account. His every move- 
ment was deliberate, his attitude highly 
dignified—even his eye seemed eloquent. 

Oratory ! what a power art thou, wielded, 
as is so often the case, as much for evil as 
for good. The very reasoning that might 
appear to be obtuse, or which would be 
overlooked entirely when written and 
published, issuing from the mouth, aided 
by the feelings of sympathy and the im- 
pulses of the masses, seems to partake of 
the wisdom of divinity. Thus is it, also, 
with the passions, the sense of wrong, the 
appeals to vengeance, and all the other 
avenues of human emotion. Let them be 
addressed to the cold eye of reason and 
judgment, in the form of written state- 
ments, and the mind pauses to weigh the 


peals, the truth of facts; but let them 
come upon the ear aided by thy art, with. 
a power concentrated by sympathy, and 
the torrent is often less destructive in its 
course than that of the whirlwind that 
thou canst awaken ! 

‘‘Chiefs of the great Ojebway nation, 
I wish you well,’’ said Peter, stretching 
out his arms toward the circle, as if de- 
sirous of embracing all present. ‘‘ The 
Manitou has been good to me. He has 
cleared a path to this spring and to this 
council-fire. I see around it the faces of 
many friends. Why should we not all 
be friendly ? Why should a red man ever 
strike a blow against a red man? The 
Great Spirit made us of the same color, 
and placed us on the same hunting- 
grounds. He meant that we should 
hunt in company; not take each other’s 
scalps. How many warriors have fallen 
in our family wars? Who has counted 
them? Whocan say? Perhaps enough, 
had they not been killed, to drive the 
pale-faces into the sea !”’ 

Here Peter, who as yet had spoken 
only in a low and barely audible voice, 
suddenly paused, in order to allow the 
idea he had just thrown out to work on 
the minds of his listeners. That it was 
producing its effect was apparent by the 
manner in which one stern face turned 
toward another, and eye seemed to search 
in eye some response to a query that the 
mind suggested, though no utterance was 
given to it with the tongue. As soon, 
however, as the orator thought time 
sufficient to impress that thought on the 
memories of the listeners had elapsed, he 
resumed, suffering his voice gradually to 
increase in volume as he warmed with his 
subject. 

““Yes,’’ he continued, “the Manitou 
has been very kind. Whois the Manitou ? 
Has any Indian ever seen him? Hvyery 
Indian has seen him. No one can look on 
the hunting-grounds, on the lakes, on the 
prairies, on the trees, on the game, with- 
out seeing his hand. MHis face is to be 
seen in the sun at noonday; his eyes in 
the stars at night. Has any Indian ever © 
heard the Manitou? When it thunders, 


he speaks. When the crash is loudest, 
then he scolds. Some Indian has done 
wrong. Perhaps one red man has taken 
another red man’s scalp !”’ 

Another pause succeeded, briefer, and 
less imposing than the first, but one that 
sufficed to impress on the listeners anew 
the great evil of an Indian’s raising his 
hand against an Indian. 

*«« Yes, there is no one so deaf as not to 
hear the voice of the Great Spirit when he 
is angry,’’ resumed Peter. ‘“ Ten thou- 
sand of buffalo bulls, roaring together, do 
not make as much noise as his whisper. 
Spread the prairies, and the openings, 
and the lakes, before him, and he can be 
heard in all, and on all, at the same time, 

** Here is a medicine-priest of the pale- 
faces; he tells me that the voice of the 
Manitou reaches into the largest villages 
of his people, beneath the rising sun, when 
it is heard by the red man across the 
great lakes, and near the rocks of the set- 
ting sun. Itis a loud voice; woe to him 
who does not remember it. It speaks to 
all colors, and to every people, and‘tribe, 
and nation. 

‘Brothers, that is a lying tradition 
which says there is one Manitou for a 
Sac, and another for the Ojebway—one 
Manitou for the red man, and another for 
the pale-face. In this, we arealike. One 
Great Spirit made all; governs all; re- 
wards all; punishes all. He may keep 
the Happy Hunting Grounds of an Indian 
separate from the white man’s Heaven, 
for he knows that their customs are dif- 
ferent, and what would please a warrior 
would displease a trader ; and what would 
please a trader would displease a warrior. 
He has thought of these things, and has 
made several places for the spirits of the 
good, let their colors be what they may. 
Is it the same with the places of the 
spirits of the bad? Ithink not. To me 
it would seem best to let them go together, 
that they may torment one another. A 
wicked Indian and a wicked pale-face 
would makea bad neighborhood. I think 
the Manitou will let them go together. . 

‘Brothers, if the Manitou keeps the 
good Indian and the good pale-face apart 
in another world, what has brought them 
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(together in this? If he brings the bad 


spirits of all colors together in another 
world, why should they come together here 
before their time? A place for wicked 
spirits should not be found on earth. 
This is wrong; it must be looked into. 

‘‘ Brothers, [ have now done; this pale- 
face wishes to speak, and I have said that 
you would hear his words. When he has 
spoken his mind, I may have more to tell 
you. Now, listen to the stranger. He is 
a medicine-priest of the white men, and 
says he has a great secret to tell our peo- 
ple—when he has told it, I have another 
for their ears, too. Mine must be spoken 
when there is no onenear but the children 
of red clay.”’ 

Having thus opened the way for the 
missionary, Peter courteously took his 
seat, producing a little disappointment 
among his own admirers, though he 
awakened a lively curiosity to know what 
this medicine-priest might have to say on 
an occasion so portentous. The Indians in 
the regions of the great lakes had long 
been accustomed to missionaries, and it is 
probable that even some of their own 
traditions, so far as they related to relig- 
ious topics, had been insensibly colored by 
if not absolutely derived from men of this 
character: for the first whites who are 
known to have penetrated into that por- 
tion of the continent were Jesuits, who 
carried the cross as their standard and 
emblem of peace. Blessed emblem ! that 
any should so confound their own names 
and denunciatory practices with the re- 
vealed truth, as to imagine that a stand- 
ard so appropriate should ever be out of 
season and place, when it is proper for 
man to use aught, at all, that is addressed 
to his senses, in the way of symbols, rites 
and ceremonies! To the Jesuits succeeded 
the less ceremonious and less imposing 
priesthood of America, as America pecul- 
iarly was in the first years that followed 
the Revolution. There is reason to believe 
that the spirit of God, in a greater or less 
degree, accompanied all ; for all were self- 
denying and zealous, though the fruits of 
near two centuries of labor have, as yet, 
amounted to little more than the promise 
of the harvest at some distant day. 
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Enough, however, was known of the mis- | which are so plain that all can both com- 


sionaries, and their views in geueral, to 
prepare the council, in some small degree, 
for the forthcoming exhibition. 

Parson Amen had caught some of the 
habits of the Indians in the course of 
years of communication and intercourse. 
Like them, he had learned to be deliberate, 
calm and dignified in his exterior; and, 
like them, he had acquired a sententious 
mode of speaking. 

‘“My children,’’ he said, for he deemed 
it best to assume the paternal character, 
in a scene of so great moment, ‘‘ as Peter 
has told you, the Spirit of God is among 
you; Christians know that such has he 
promised to be always with his people, 
and I see faces in this circle that Iam 
ready to claim as belonging to those who 
have prayed with me in days that are long 
past. If your souls are not touched by 
divine love, it does not kill the hope I en- 
tertain of your yet taking up the cross, 
and calling upon the Redeemer’s name. 
But not for this have I come with Peter 
this night. I am now here to lay before 
you an all-important fact, that Providence 
has revealed to me, as the fruit of long 
labor in the vineyard of study and bibli- 
cal inquiry. It is a tradition—and red 
men love traditions—it is a tradition that 
touches your own history, and which it 
will gladden your hearts to hear, for it 
will teach you how much your nation and 
tribes have been the subject of the es- 
pecial care and love of the Great Spirit. 
When my children say speak, I shall be 
ready to speak.”’ 

Here the missionary took his seat, 
wisely awaiting a demonstration on the 
part of the council, ere he ventured to 
proceed any further. This was the first 
occasion on which he had ever attempted 
to broach, in a direct form, his favorite 
theory of the ‘‘ lost tribes.’? Let a man 
get once fairly possessed of any peculiar 
notion, whether it be on religion, political 
economy, morals, politics, arts, or any 
thing else, and he sees little besides his 
beloved principle, which he is at all times 
ready to advance, defend, demonstrate, 
or expatiate on. Nothing can be simpler 
than the two great dogmas of Christianity, 


prehend them and feel their truth. They 
teach us to love God, the surest way to 
obey him, and to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. Any one can understand this; all 
can see how just it is, and how much of 
moral sublimity itcontains. Itis Godlike, 
and brings us near the very essence of the 
Divinity, which is love, mercy, and truth. 
Yet how few are content to accept the 
teachings of the Saviour in this respect, 
without embarrassing them with theories 
that have so much of their origin in human 
fancies. We do not mean by this, how- 
ever, that Parson Amen was so very wrong 
in bestowing a part of his attention on 


that wonderful people, who, so early set 


apart by the Creator as the creatures of 
his own especial ends, have already played 
so great a part in the history of nations, 
and who are designed, so far aS we can 
penetrate revelation, yet to enact their 
share in the sublime drama of human 
events. 

As for the council, its members were 
moved by more than ordinary curiosity to 
hear what further the missionary might 
have to say, though all present succeeded 
admirably in suppressing the exhibition 
of any interest that might seem weak and 
womanly. After a decent delay, there- 
fore, Bear’s Meat intimated to the parson 
that it would be agreeable to the chiefs 
present to listen to him further. 

‘‘My children, I have a great tradition 
to tell you,’’ the missionary resumed, as 
soon as on his feet again; ‘‘a very great 
and divine tradition; not a tradition of 
man’s, but one that came direct from the 
Manitou himself. Peter has spoken truth ; 
there is but one Great Spirit; he is the 
Great Spirit of all colors and tribes and 

ations. He made all men of the same 
clay.’? Here a slight sensation was per- 
ceptible among the audience, most of whom 
were very decidedly of a different opinion 
on this point of natural history. But the 
missionary was now so far warmed with 
his subject as to disregard any slight in- 
terruption, and proceeded as if his list- 
eners had betrayed no feeling. ‘‘ And he 
divided them afterward into nations and 
tribes. It was then that he caused the 
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color of his creatures to change. Some he 
kept white, as he had made them. Some 
he put behind a dark cloud, and they be- 
came altogether black. Our wise men 
think that this was done in punishment 
for their sins. Some he painted red, like 
the nations on this continent.’? Here 
Peter raised a finger, in sign that he 
would ask a question; for, without per- 
mission granted, no Indian would inter- 
rupt the speaker. Indeed, no one of less 
claims than Peter would hardly have pre- 
sumed to take the step he now did, and 
that because he saw a burning curiosity 
gleaming in the bright eyes of so many in 
the dark circle. 

‘Say on, Peter,’’ answered the mission- 
ary to this sign; ‘I will reply.’’ 

‘‘Let my brother say why the Great 
Spirit turned the Indian to a red color ? 
Was he angry with him, or did he paint 
him so out of love ? ”’ | 

“That is more than I can tell you, 
friends. There are many colors among 
men in different parts of the world, and 
many shades among people of the same 
color. There are pale-faces fair as the 
lily, and there are pale-faces so dark as 
scarcely to be distinguished from blacks. 
The sun does much of this; but no sun, 
nor want of sun, will ever make a pale- 
face a red-skin, or a red-skin a pale-face.”’ 

**Good—that is what we Indians say. 
The Manitou has made us different; he 
did not mean that we should live on the 
same hunting grounds,’’ rejoined Peter, 
who rarely failed to improve every op- 
portunity in order to impress on the 
minds of his followers the necessity of 
now crushing the serpent in its shell. 

*“No man can say that,’’ answered 
Parson Amen.—‘* Unless my people had 
come to this continent, the word of God 
could not have been preached by me along 
the shores of these lakes. But I will now 
Speak of our great tradition. The Great 
Spirit divided mankind into nations and 
tribes. When this was done he picked 
out one for his chosen people. The pale- 
faces call that favorite, and for a long 
time much favored people, Jews. The 
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| Manitou led them through a wilderness, 

and even through a salt lake, until they 
reached a promised land, where he per- 
mitted them to live for many hundred 
winters. A great triumph was to come 
out of that people—the triumphs of truth 
and of the law, over sin and death. In 
the course of time—”’ 

Here a young chief rose, made a sign of 
caution, and crossing the circle rapidly, 
disappeared by the passage through 
which the rill flowed. In about a minute 
he returned, showing the way into the 
center of the council to one whom all 
present immediately recognized as a run- 
ner, by his dress and equipments. Im- 
portant news was at hand, yet not a man 
of all that crowd either rose or spoke, in 
impatience to learn what it was! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Who will believe that, with a smile whose blessing 
Would, like the patriarch’ s, soothe a dying 
hour; 
With voice as low, as gentle, and caressing 
As e’er won maiden’s lips in moonlit bower : 


‘With look like patient Job’s, eschewing evil; 
With motions graceful as the birds in air; 
, Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clinched fingers in a captive’s hair ?”’ 
—HALLECK’s ‘‘ RED-JACKET.”’ 


ALTHOUGH the arrival of the runner 
was so totally unexpected, it scarcely 
disturbed the quiet of that grave assem- 
bly. His approaching step had been 
heard, and he was introduced in the 
manner mentioned, when the young chief 
resumed his seat, leaving the messenger 
standing near the center of the circle, 
and altogether within the influence of the 
light. He was an Ottawa, and had evi- 
dently traveled farand fast. At length he 
spoke; no one having put a single ques 
tion to him, or betrayed the least sign of 
impatient curiosity. 

‘¢T come to tell the chiefs what has 
happened,”’ said the runner. ‘‘ Our Great 
Father from Quebec has sent his young 
men against the Yankees. Red warriors, 
too, were there in hundreds—’’ here a 
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“A 


murmur of interest was slightly apparent | ing their minds to be led astray in quest 


among the chiefs—‘“ their path led them 
to Detroit ; it is taken.”’ 

A low murmur, expressive of satisfac- 
tion, passed round the circle, for Detroit 
was then the most important of all the 
posts held by the Americans along the 
whole line of the great lakes. Eye met 
eye in surprise and admiration ; then one 
of the older chiefs yielded to his interest 
in the subject, and inquired— 

‘‘Have our young men taken many 
pale-face scalps ? ”’ 

‘*So few that they are not worth count- 
ing. I did not see one pole that was such 
as an Indian loves to look on.’’ ; 

‘‘ Did our young men keep back, and let 
the warriors from Quebec do all the fight- 
Gah 

‘“No one fought. The Yankees asked 
to be made prisoners, without using their 
rifles. Never before have so many captives 
been led into the villages with so little to 
make their enemies look on them with 
friendly eyes.”’ 

/ A gleam of fierce delight passed athwart 
the dark features of Peter. It is probable 
that he fell into the same error, on hear- 
ing these tidings, as that which so gener- 
ally prevailed for a short time among the 
natives of the Old. World, at the com- 
mencement of both of the two last wars 
of the Republic, when the disasters with 
which they opened induced so many to 
fall into the fatal error of regarding Jona- 
than as merely a ‘‘shopkeeper.’’ A shop- 
keeper, in a certain sense, he may well be 
accounted ; but among his wares are arms, 
that he has the head, the heart, and the 
hands to use, aS man has very rarely been 
known to use them before. Even at this 
very instant, the brilliant success which 
has rendered the armed citizens of this 
country the wonder of Kurope is reacting 
on the masses of the Old World, teaching 
them their power, and inciting them to 
stand up to the regularly armed bands of 
their rulers with a spirit and confidence 
that, hitherto, has been little known in 
their histories. Happy, thrice happy will 
it be, if the conquerors use their success 
in moderation, and settle down into the 
ways of practical reason, instead of suffer- 


of the political jack o’ lanterns that are 
certain to conduct their followers into the 
quagmires of impracticable and visionary 
theories. To abolish abuses, to set in mo- 
tion the car of state on the track of justice 
and economy, and to distinguish between 
that which is really essential to human 
happiness and human rights, and that 
which is merely the result of some wild 
and bootless proposition in _ political 
economy, are the great self-imposed tasks 
that the Kuropean people seem now to have 
assumed ; and God grant that they com- 
plete their labors with the moderation and 
success with which they,would appear to 
have commenced them ! 

As for Peter, with the curse of igno- 
rance weighing on his mind, it is to be 
presumed that he fancied his own great 
task of destroying the whites was so 
much the lighter, in consequence of the 
feeble defense of the Yankees at Detroit. 
The runner was now questioned by the 
different chiefs for details, which he fur- 
nished with sufficient intelligence and 
distinctness. The whole of that discredit- 
able story is too prominent in history, and 
of too recent occurrence, to stand in need 
of repetition here. When the runner had 
told his tale, the chiefs broke the order of 
their circle, to converse the more easily 
concerning the great events which had 
just occurred. Some were not backward 
in letting their contempt for the ‘‘ Yan- 
kees?’ be known. Here were three of 
their strong places taken, in quick succes- 
sion, and almost without a blow. Detroit, 
the strongest of them all, and defended 
by an army, had fallen in a way to bring 
the blush to the American face, seemingly 
leaving the whole of the northwestern 
frontier of the country ravished from the 
red man, exposed to his incursions and 
depredations. 

«¢ What does my father think of this ? ”” 
asked Bear’s Meat of Peter, as the two 
stood apart, in a cluster of some three or 
four of the principal personages present 
‘¢Does the news make his heart strong- 
er?’’ 

‘Tt is always strong when this business 
is before it. The Manitou has long looked 
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darkly upon the red men, but now his} They may rely on written charters for 


face brightens. The cloud is passing 
from before his countenance, and we can 
begin again to see his smile. It will be 
with our sons as it was with our fathers. 
Our hunting grounds will be our own, and 
the buffalo and deer will be plenty in our 
wigwams. The fire-water will flow after 
them that brought it into the country, 
and the red man will once more be happy, 
as in times past!’ 

The tgnis fatuus of human happiness 
employs all minds, all faculties, all pens, 
and all theories, just at this particular 
moment. A thousand projects have been 
broached, will continue to be broached, and 
will fail, each in its time, showing the mis- 
takes of men, without remedying the 
evils of which they complain. This is not 
because a beneficent’ Providence has neg- 
lected to enlighten their minds, and to 
Show them the way to be happy, here and 
hereafter; but because human conceit 
runs part passu, with human woes, and 
we are too proud to look for our lessons of 
conduct, in that code in which they have 
been set before us by unerring wisdom 
and ceaseless love. If the political econo- 
mists,and reformers, and revolutionists 
of the age, would turn from their specula- 
tions to those familiar precepts which all 
are taught and so few obey, they would 
find rules for every emergency ; and, most 
of all, would they learn the great secret 
which lies so profoundly hid from them 
and their philosophy, in the contented 
mind. Nothing short of this will ever 
bring the mighty reform that the world 
needs. The press may be declared free, 
but a very brief experience will teach 
those who fancy that this one conquest 
will secure the victory, that they have 
only obtained King Stork in the lieu of 
King Log; a vulgar and most hideous 
tyrant for one of royal birth and gentle 
manners. They may set up the rule of 
patriots by profession, in place of the 
dominion of those who have so long pre- 
tended that the art of governing descends 
from male to male, according to the order 
of primogeniture, and live to wonder that 
love of country should have so many 


their liberties, instead of the divine right 
of kings, and come perchance to learn, 
that neither language, nor covenants, nor 
signatures, nor seals avail much, as 
against the necessities of nations, and the 
policy of rulers. 

Do we then regard reform as impos- 
sible, and society to be doomed to strug- 
gle on in its old sloughs of oppression and 
abuses? Far from it. We believe and 
hope, that at each effort of a sage char- 
acter, something is gained, while much 
more than had been expected is lost; and 
such we think will continue to be the 
course of events, until men shall reach 
that period in their history when, possibly 
to their wonder, they will find that a 
faultless code for the government of all 
their affairs has been lying neglected, 
daily and hourly, in their very hands, for 
eighteen centuries and a half, with- 
out their perceiving the all-important 
truth. In due season this code will super- 
sede all others, when the world will, for 
the first time, be happy and truly free. 

There was a marked resemblance be- 
tween the hopes and_ expectations of 
Peter, in reference to the overthrow of 
his pale-face enemies on the American 
continent, and those of the revolutionists 
of the Old World in reference to the over- 
throw of their strongly -entrenched foes on 
that of Kurope. Each fancies success 
more easy of attainment than the end is 
likely to show ; both overlook the terrible 
power of their adversaries ; and both take 
the suggestions of a hope that is lively 
rather than enlightened, as the substitute 
for the lessons of wisdom. 

It was some little time ere the council 
had so far regained its calm as to think 
of inviting the missionary to resume his 
discourse. The last had necessarily heard 
the news, and was so much troubled by it 
as to feel no great disposition to proceed ; © 
but Peter intimating that “ the ears of 
his friends were open,’’ he was of opin- 
ion it would be wisest to go on with his 
traditions. 

‘‘Thus it was, my children,’’ Parson 
Amen, continued, the circle being just as 


weaknesses in common with love of self. | quiet and attentive as if no interruption 
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had occurred—‘‘ the Great Spirit select- 
ing from among the nations of the earth 
one to be his chosen people. I cannot 
stop now to tell you all he did for this 
nation in the way of wonders and power ; 
but finally he placed them in a beautiful 
country, where milk and honey abounded, 
and made them its masters. From that 
people, in his earthly character, came the 
Christ whom we missionaries preach to 
you, and who is the great head of our 
church. Although the Jews, or Israelites, 
as we call that people, were thus honored 
and thus favored of the Manitou, they 
were but men; they had the weaknesses 
of men. On more than one occasion they 
displeased the Great Spirit, and that so 
seriously as to draw down condign pun- 
ishment on themselves, and on their wives 
and children. In various ways were they 
visited for their backslidings and_ sins, 
each time repenting and receiving for- 
giveness. At length the Great Spirit, 
tired of their forgetfulness and crimes, 
allowed an army to come into their land, 
and to carry away as captives, no less 
than ten of their twelve tribes; putting 
their people in strange hunting grounds. 
Now this happened many thousands of 
moons since, and no one can say with 
certainty what has become of those cap- 
tives, whom Christians are accustomed 
to call ‘ the lost tribes of Israel.’ ”’ 

Here the missionary paused to arrange 
his thoughts, and a slight murmur was 
heard in the circle as the chiefs com- 
muned together in interested comments 
on what had just been said. The pause, 
however, was short, and the speaker 
again proceeded, safe from any ungra- 
cious interruption among auditors so 
trained in self-restraint. 

“ Children, I shall not now say anything 
touching the birth of Christ, the redemp- 
tion of the world, and the history of 
the two tribes that remained in the 
land where God had placed his people; 
for that isa partof the subject that comes 
properly within the scope of my ordinary 
teaching. At present I wish only to speak 
of yourselves ; of the red man of America, 
of his probable origin and end, and of a 
great discovery that many of us think we 
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‘have made, on this most interesting topic 


in the history of the good book. Does any 
one present know aught of the ten lost 
tribes of whom I have spoken ? ”’ 

Eye met eye, and expectation was lively 
among those primitive and untaught 
savages. At length Crowsfeather arose 
to answer, the missionary standing the 
whole time, motionless, as if waiting for 
a reply. 

‘“My brother has told us a tradition,”’ 
said the Pottawattamie. ‘It isa good 
tradition. It isa strange tradition. Red 
men love to hear such traditions. It is 
wonderful that so many as ten tribes 
should be lost, at the same time, and no 
one know what has become of them! My 
brother asks us if we know what has be- 
come of these ten tribes. How should 
poor red men, who live on their hunting 
grounds, and who are busy when the grass 
grows in getting together food for their 
squaws and. pappooses, against a time 
when the buffalo can find nothing to eat 
in this part of the world, know anything 
of a people that they never saw? My 
brother has asked a question that he only 
can answer. Let him tell us where these 
ten tribes are to be found, if he knows the 
place. We should like to go and look at 
them.’’ 

‘Here !’’ exclaimed the missionary, the 
instant Crowsfeather ceased speaking, and 
even before he was seated. ‘‘ Here—in 
this council—on these prairies—in these 
openings—here, on the shores of the great 
lakes of sweet water, and throughout the 
land of America, are these tribes to be 
found. The red man is a Jew; a Jew isa 
red man. The Manitou has brought the 
scattered people of Israel to this part of 
the world, and I see his power in the 
wonderful fact. Nothing but a miracle 
could have done this! ”’ 

Great was the admiration of the Indians 
at this announcement! None of theirown 
traditions gave this account of their origin ; 
but there is reason to believe, on the other 
hand, that none of them contradict it. 
Nevertheless, here was a medicine-priest 
of the pale-faces boldly proclaiming the 
fact, and great was the wonder of all who 
heard, thereat! Having spoken, the mis- 
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sionary again paused, that his words 
might produce their effect. Bear’s Meat 
now became his interrogator, rising re- 
spectfully, and standing during the collo- 
quy that succeeded. 

“My brother has spoken a great tra- 
dition,’’ said the Menomenee. ‘“‘ Did he 
first hear it from his fathers ? ”’ 

‘‘In part only. The history of the lost 
tribes has come down to us from our 
fathers; it is written in the good book of 
the pale-faces; the book that contains the 
word of the Great Spirit.” 

‘‘ Does the good book of the pale-faces 
say that the red men are the children of 
the people he has mentioned ? ”’ 

*‘T cannot say that it does. While the 
good book tells us so much, it also leaves 
very much untold. It is best that we 
should look for ourselves, that we may 
find out some of its meanings. It is in 
thus looking that many Christians see the 
great truth which makes the Indians of 
America and the Jews beyond the great 
salt lake one and the same people.”’ 

“‘If this be so, let my brother tell us 
how far it is from our hunting grounds to 
that distant land across the great salt 
lake ?.”’ 

“i cannot give you this distance in 
miles exactly; but I suppose it may be 
eleven or twelve times the length of Mich- 
igan.”’ 

** Will my brother tell us how much of 
this long path is water, and how much 
of it is dry land ?”’ 

‘*Perhaps one-fourth is land, as_ the 
traveler may choose; the rest must be 
water, if the journey be made from the 
rising toward the setting of the sun, 
which is the shortest path; but, let 
the journey be made from the setting 
toward the rising sun, and there is little 
water to cross; rivers and lakes of no 
great width, as is seen here, but only a 
small breadth of salt lake.’’ 

‘“* Are there, then, two roads to that far 
off land, where the red men are thought 
to have once lived ? ”’ 

““Kiven so. The traveler may come to 
this spot from that land by way of the 
rising sun, or by way of the setting sun.’’ 

The general movement among the mem- 


es 
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bers of the council denoted the surprise 
with which this account was received. As 
the Indians, until they have had much in- 
tercourse with the whites, very generally 
believe the earth to be flat, it was not 
easy for them to comprehend how a given 
point could be reached by directly oppo- 
site routes. Such an apparent contradic- 
tion would be very likely to extort further 
questions. 

‘“My brother is a medicine-man of 
the pale-faces; his hairs are gray,’’ 
observed Cro wsfeather. ‘‘Some of your 
medicine-men are good, and some wicked. 
It is so with the medicine-men of the red- 
skins. Good and bad are to be found in 
all nations. A medicine-man of your peo- 
ple cheated my young men by promising 
to show them where fire-water grows. 
He did not show them. He let them 
smell, but he did not let them drink. 
That was a wicked medicine-man. His 
scalp would not be safe did my young men 
see it again—’’ here the bee-hunter, in- 
sensibly to himself, felt for his rifle, 
making sure that he had it between his 
legs; the corporal being a little surprised 
at the sudden start he gave. ‘“ His hair 
does not grow on his head closer than the 
trees grow to the ground. Even a tree 
can be cut down. But all medicine-men 
are not alike. My brother is a good medi- 
cine-man. All he says may not be just 
as he thinks, but he believes what he says. 
It is wonderful how men can look two 
ways; but it is more wonderful that they 
should go to the same place by paths that 
lead before and behind. This we do not 
understand ; my brother will tell us how 
it can be.’’ 

*T believe | understand what it is that 
my children would know. They think the 
earth is flat, but the pale-faces know that 
itis round. He who travels and travels 
toward the setting sun would come to this 
very spot, if he traveled long enough. 
The distance would be great, but the end 
of every straight path in this world is the 
place of starting.”’ 

‘‘Mv brother says this. He says many 
curious things. I have heard a medicine- 
man of his people say that the pale-faces 
have seen their Great Spirit, talked with 
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him, walked with him. 
us Indians. Our Manitou speaks to us in 
thunder only. We are ignorant and wish 
to learn more than we now know. Has 
my brother ever traveled on that path 
which ends where it begins? Once, on 
the prairies, I lost my way. There was 
snow and glad was I to find tracks. I 
followed them tracks. But one traveler 
had passed. After walking an hour, two 
had passed. Another hour, and three had 
passed. Then I saw the tracks were my 
own, and that [I had been walking, as the 
squaws reason, round and round, but not 
going ahead.”’ 

‘“T understand my friend, but he is 
wrong. It is no matter which path them 
lost tribes traveled to get here. The 
main question is, whether they came at 
all. I see in the red men, in their cus- 
toms, their history, their looks, and even 
in their traditions, proofs that they are 
these Jews, once the favored people of the 
Great Spirit.’’ | 

“Tf the Manitou so well loves the In- 
dians, why has he permitted the pale- 
faces to take away their hunting grounds? 
Why has he made the red man poor, and 
the white man rich? Brother, I am 
afraid your tradition is a lying tradition, 
or these things would not be so.’’ 


‘‘It is not given to man to understand | 


the wisdom that cometh from above. 
That which seemeth so strange to us may 
be right. The lost tribes had offended 
God; and their scattering, and captivity, 
and punishment, are but so many proofs 
of His displeasure. But, if lost, we have 
reason to believe that one day they will 
be found. Yes, my children, it will be 
the pleasure of the Great Spirit one day 
to restore you to the Jand of your fathers, 
and make you again what you once were, 
a great and glorious people ! ” 

As the well-meaning, but enthusiastic 
missionary spoke with great fervor, the 
announcement of such an event, coming 
as it did from one whom they respected, 
even while they could not understand him, 
did not fail to produce a deep sensation. 
If their fortunes were really the care of 
the Great Spirit, and justice was to be 
done to them by his,love and wisdom, 


It is not so with | then would the projects of Peter, 
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and 
those who acted and felt with him, be un- 
necessary and might lead to evil instead 
of to good. The sagacious savage did not 
fail to discover this truth; and he now 
believed it might be well for him to say a 
word, in order to lessen the influence Par- 
son Amen might otherwise obtain among 
those whom it was his design to mold in 
a way entirely to meet his own wishes. 
So intense was the desire of this mysteri- 
ous leader to execute vengeance on the 
pale-face, that the redemption of the tribes 
from misery and poverty, unaccompanied 
by this part of his own project, would 
have given him pain in lieu of pleasure. 
His very soul had got to be absorbed in 
this one notion of retribution, and of an- 
nihilation for the oppressors of his race ; 
and he regarded all things through a 
medium of revenge, thus created by his 
feelings, much as the missionary endeav- 
ored to bend every fact and circumstance, 
connected with the Indians, to the sup- 
port of his theory touching their Jewish 
origin. 

When Peter arose, therefore, fierce and 
malignant passions were at work in his 
bosom ; such as a merciful and a benignant 
deity never wishes to see in the breast of 
man, whether civilized or savage. The 
self-command of the Tribeless, however, 
was great, and he so far succeeded in 
suppressing the volcano that was raging 
within, as to speak with his usual dignity, 
and entire calmness of exterior. 

‘“My brothers have heard what the 
medicine-man had to say,’’ Peter com- 
menced. ‘‘ He has told them that which 
was new to them. Hehas told them an 
Indian is not an Indian. That a red-man 
is a pale-face, and that we are not what 
we thought we were. It is good to learn. 
It makes the difference between the wise 
and the foolish. The pale-faces learn more 
than the red-skins. That is the way they 
have learned how to get our hunting- 
grounds. That is the way they have 
learned to build their villages on the spots 
where our fathers killed the. deer. That 
is the way they have learned how to come 
and tell us that we are not Indians, but 
Jews. T wish tolearn. Though old, my 
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mind craves to know more. That I may! ‘‘ My children,’’ answered the mission- 


know more, I will ask this medicine-man 
questions, and my brothers can open their 
ears, and learn a little, too, by what he 
answers. Perhaps we shall believe that 
we are not red-skins, but pale-faces. Per- 
haps we shall believe that our true hunt- 
ing-grounds are not near the great lakes 
of sweet water, but under the rising sun. 
Perhaps we shall wish to go home, and to 
leave these pleasant openings for the 
pale-faces to put their cabins on them, as 
the small-pox that they have also given 
to us, puts its sores on our bodies. Bro- 
ther—”’ turning toward the inissionary, 
‘listen. You say we are no longer In- 
dians, but Jews: is this true of all red- 
men, or only of the tribes whose chiefs are 
here ?”’ 

“Of all red nen, as I most sincerely be- 
lieve. You are now red, but once all of 
your people were fairer than the fairest of 
the pale-faces. It is climate, and hard- 
ships and sufferings that have changed 
your color.”’ 

“Tf suffering can do that,’’ returned Pe- 
ter, with emphasis, ‘‘ 1 wonder we are not 
black. When all our hunting grounds 


are covered with the farms of your people,,. 


I think we shall be black.” 

Signs of powerful disgust were now visi- 
ble among’ the listeners, an Indian hav- 
ing much of the contempt that seems to 
weigh so heavily on that unfortunate 
class, for all of the color mentioned. At 
the South, as is known, the red man has 
already made a slave of the descendants 
of the children of Africa, but no man has 
ever yet made a slave of a son of the 
American forests! Thatisa result which 
no human power has yet been able to ac- 
complish. Early in the settlement of the 
country, attempts were indeed made, by 
sending a few individuals to the islands ; 
but so unsuccessful did the experiment 
turn out to be, that the design was soon 
abandoned. Whatever may be his degra- 
dation, and poverty, and ignorance, and 
savage ferocity, it would seem to be a 
settled purpose of the American Indians 
of our own territories—unlike the aborig- 
ines who are to be found further south— 
to live and die a free man. 


ary, “I pretend not to say what will hap- 
pen, except as it has been told to usin the 
word of God. You know that we pale- 
faces have a book, in which the Great 
Spirit has told us his laws, and foretold to 
us many of the things that are to happen. 
Some of these things have happened, 
while some remain ¢o happen. The loss 
of the ten tribes was foretold, and has 
happened ; but their being found again, 
has not yet happened, unless indeed I am 
so blessed as to be one of those who have 
been permitted to meet them in these 
openings. Here isthe book—it goes where 
I go and is my companion and friend, by 
day and by night; in good and evil; in 
season and out of season. ‘To this book I 
cling as to my great anchor, that is to 
carry me through the storms in safety ! 
Every line in it is precious; every word 
true? ”’ 

Perhaps half the chiefs present had seen 
books before, while those who now laid 
eyes on one for the first time, had heard 
of this art of the pale faces, which enabled 
them to set down their traditions in a way 
peculiar to themselves. Even the Indians 
have their records, however, though re- 
sorting to the use of natural signs, and a 
species of hieroglyphics, in lieu of the 
more artistical process of using words and 
letters, in a systemized written language. 
The Bible, too, was a book of which all 
had heard, more or less; though not one 
of those present had ever been the subject 
of its influence. A Christian Indian, in- 
deed—and a few of those were to be found 
even at that day—would hardly have at- 
tended a council convened for the objects 
which had caused this to be convened. 
Still a strong but regulated curiosity ex- 
isted, to see and touch and examine the 
great medicine book of the pale-faces. 
There was a good deal of superstition 
blended with the Indian manner of regard: 
ing the sacred volume ; some present hav 
ing their doubts about touching it, even 
while most excited by admiration, and a 
desire to probe its secrets. 

Peter took the little volume, which the 
missionary extended as if inviting any 
one, who might so please, to examine it 
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also. It was the first time the wary chief | sayest. 


had ever suffered that mysterious book to 
touch him. Among his other speculations 
on the subject of the manner in which the 
white men were encroaching, from year to 
year, on the lands of the natives, it had 
occurred to his mind that this extra- 
ordinary volume, which the pale-faces all 
seemed to reverence, even to the drunk- 
ards of the garrison, might contain the 
great elements of their power. Perhaps 
he was not very much out of the way in 
this supposition ; though they who use the 
volume habitually, are not themselves 
aware, one half the time, why it is so. 

On the present occasion Peter saw the 
great importance of not betraying appre- 
hension, and he turned over the pages 
awkwardly, as one would be apt to handle 
a book for the first time, but boldly and 
without hesitation. Encouraged by the 
impunity that accompanied this hardi- 
hood, Peter shook the leaves open and 
held the volume on high, in a way that 
told his own people that he cared not for 
its charms or power. There was more of 
seeming than of truth, however, in this 
bravado; for never before had this ex- 
traordinary being made so heavy a draft 
on his courage and self-command as in the 
performance of this simple act. He did 
not, could not know what were the virtues 
of tbe book, and his imagination very 
readily suggested the worst. As the great 
medicine volume of the pale-faces, it was 
quite likely to contain that which was hos- 
tile to the red men; and this fact, so 
probable in his eyes, rendered it likely 
that some serious evil to himself might 
follow from the contact. It did not, how- 
ever, and a smile of grim satisfaction 
lighted his swarthy countenance, as, turn- 
ing to the missionary, he said with point— 

‘‘Let my brother open hiseyes. Ihave 
looked into his medicine-book, but do not 
see that the red man is anything but a red 
man. The Great Spirit made him; and 
what the Great Spirit makes, lasts. The 
pale-faces have made their book, and it 
lies.’’ 

‘“No, no—Peter, Peter, thou utterest 
wicked words! Butthe Lord will pardon 
thee, since thou knowest not what thou 
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Give me the sacred volume, that 
[ may place it next my heart, where I 
humbly trust so many of its divine pre- 
cepts are already intrenched.”’ 

This was said in English, under the im- 
pulse of feeling, but being understood by 
Peter, the latter quietly relinquished the 
Bible, preparing to follow up the advan- 
tage he perceived he had gained on the 
spot. 

‘‘“My brother has his medicine-book 
again,’’ said Peter, ‘‘and the red men 
live. This hand is not withered like the 
dead branch of the hemlock; yet it has 
held his word of the Great Spirit! It 
may be that a red-skin and a pale-face 
book cannot do each other harm. l| 
looked into my brother’s great charm, 
but did not see or hear a tradition that 
tells me we are Jews. There is a bee- 
hunter in these openings. I have talked 
with him. He has told me who these 
Jews are. He says they are a people 
who do not go with the pale-faces, but 
live apart from them, like men with the 
small-pox, It is not right for my brother 
to come among the red men, and tell 
them that their fathers were not good 
enough to live, and eat, and go on the . 
same paths as his fathers.’’ 

“This is alla mistake, Peter—a great 
and dangerous mistake! The bee-hunter 
has heard the Jews spoken of by those 
who do-not sufficiently read the good 
book. They have been, and are still, the 
chosen people of the Great Spirit, and will 
one day be received back to his favor. 
Would that I were one of them, only en- 
lightened by the words of the New Testa- 
ment! No real Christian ever can, or 
does now despise a son of Israel, whatever 
has been done in times past. It is an 
honor, and not a disgrace, to be what I 
have said my friends are.”’ 

“Tf this be so, why do not the pale- 
faces let us keep our hunting grounds to 
ourselves? Weare content. Wedo not 
wish to be Jews. Our canoes are too 
small to cross the great salt lake. They 
are hardly large enough to cress the great 
lakes of sweet water. We should be tired 
of paddling so far. My brother says there 
is a rich land under the rising sun, which 
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the Manitou gave to the red men. Is this 
so?” 

« Beyond all doubt. It was given to the 
children of Israel for a possession forever ; 
and though you have been carried away 
from it for a time, there the land still is, 
open to receive you, and waiting the re- 
turn of its ancient masters. In good sea- 
son that return must come; for we have 
the word of God for it in our Christian 
Bible.’’ 

‘¢Let my brother open his ears very 
wide, and hear what I have to say. We 
thank him for letting us know that we 
are Jews. We believe that he thinks what 
he says. Still we think we are red men, 
and Injins, and not Jews. We never saw 
the place where the sun rises. We do not 
wish to see it. Our hunting grounds are 
nearer to the place where he sets. If the 
pale-faces believe we have a right to 
that distant land, which is so rich in good 
things, we will give it to them, and keep 
these openings, and prairies, and woods. 
We know the game of this country, and 
have found out how to kill it. We donot 
know the game under the rising sun, 
which may kill us. Go to your friends 
and say, ‘The Indian will give you that 
land near the rising sun, if you will let 
them alone on their hunting grounds, 
where they have so long been. They say 
that your canoes are larger than their ca- 
noes, and that one can carry a whole 
tribe. They have seen some of your big 
canoes on the great lakes, and have 
measured them. Fill all you have got 
with your squaws and pappooses, put 
your property in them, and go back by 
the long path through which you came. 
Then will the red man thank the pale- 
face and be his friend. The white man 
is welcome to that far-off land. Let him 
take it, and build his villages on it, and 
cut down its trees. This is all the Injins 
ask. If the pale-faces can take away 
with him the small-pox and the fire-water, 
it will be better still. They brought both 
into this country, it is right that they 
should take themaway.’ Will my brother 
tell this to his people? ”’ 

“It would do nogood. They know that 
the land of Judea is reserved by God for 
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his chosen people, and they are not Jews. 
None but the children of Israel can re- 
store that land to its ancient fertility. It 
would be useless for any other to attempt 
it. Armies have been there, and it was 
once thought that a Christian kingdom 
was set up on the spot; but neither the 
time nor the peoplehad come. Jewsalone 
can make Judea what it was, and what it 
will be again. If my people owned that 
land, they could not use it. There are 
also too many of us now to go away in 
canoes.”’ 

‘‘Did not the fathers of the pale-faces 
come in canoes ?’’ demanded Peter, a lit- 
tle sternly. 

‘‘They did; but since that time their 
increase has been so great that canoes 
enough to hold them could not be found. 
No; the Great Spirit, for his own wise 
ends, has brought my people hither; and 
here must they remain to the end of time. 
It is not easy to make the pigeons fly 
south in the spring.”’ 

This declaration, quietly but distinctly 
made, as it was the habit of the mission- 
ary to speak, had its effect. It told Peter, 
and those with him, as plainly as language 
could tell them, that there was no reason 
to expect the pale-faces would ever will- 
ingly abandon the country, and seemed 
the more distinctly, in all their unin- 
structed minds, to place the issue on the 
armed hand. It is not improbable that 
some manifestation of feeling would have 
escaped the circle, had not an interruption 
to the proceedings occurred, which put a 
stop toall other emotions but those pecul- 
iar to the lives of savages. 


——— 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘¢ Nearer the mount stood Moses; in his hand 
The red rod which blasted with strange plagues the 
realm 

Of Misralm, and from its time-worn channels 

Upturned the Arabian Sea. Fair was his broad 

High front and forth from his soul-piercing eye 

Did legislation look; which full he fix’d 

Upon the blazing panoply undazzled.”’ 
—HILLHOUSE,. 


Ir often happens in the recesses of the 
wilderness, that, in the absence of men, 
the animals hunteach other. The wolves, 
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in particular, following their instincts, are | enemy rushing toward him, that noble 


often seen in packs, pressing upon the heels 
of the antelope, deer, and other creatures 
of that family, which depend for safety 
more on their speed than on their horns. 
On the present occasion, a fine buck, with 
a pack of fifty wolves close after it, came 
bounding through the narrow gorge that 
contained the rill, and entered the amphi- 
theater of the bottom-land. Its headlong 
career was first checked by the sight of 
the fire; then arose a dark circle of men, 
each armed and accustomed to the chase. 
In much less time than it has taken to re- 
cord the fact that little place of bottom- 
land was crowded with wolves, deer, and 
men. The headlong impetuosity of the 
chase and flight had prevented the scent 
from acting, and all were huddled together, 
for a single instant, in a sort of inextric- 
able confusion. Brief as was this melee, 
it sufficed to allow of a young hunter’s 
driving his arrow through the heart of the 
buck, and enabled others among the In- 
dians to kill several of the wolves; some 
with arrows, others with knives, etc. No 
rifle was used, probably from a wish not 
to give an alarm. 

The wolves were quite as much aston- 
ished at this unexpected rencontre, as the 
Indians. They were not a set of hungry 
and formidable beasts, that famine might 
urge to any pass of desperation; but a 
pack hunting, like gentlemen, for their 
own amusement. Their headlong speed 
was checked less by the crowd of men, 
than by the sight of fire. In their impet- 
uosity, it is probable that they would 
have gone clear through five hundred 
men, but no wild beast will willingly en- 
counter fire. Three or four of the chiefs, 
aware of this dread, seized brands, and 
throwing themselves, without care, into 
the midst of the pack, the animals went 
howling off, scattering in all directions. 
Unfortunately for its own welfare, one 
went directly through the circle, plunged 
into the thicket beyond, and made its way 
quite up to the fallen tree, on which the 
bee-hunter and the corporal had taken 
their stations. This was altogether too 
much for the training, or for the philoso- 
phy of Hive. Perceiving a recognized 


mastiff met him in a small cleared spot, 
open-mouthed, and for a few moments a 
fierce combat was the consequence. Dogs 
and wolves do not fight in silence, and 
loud were the growls and yells on this 
occasion. In vain did le Bourdon endeav- 
or to drag his mastiff off; the animal 
was on the high road to victory, when it 
is ever hard to arrest the steps of the 
combatant. Almost as a matter of 
course, some of the chiefs rushed toward 
the spot, when the presence of the two 


‘spectators first became known to them. 


At the next moment the wolf lay dead at 
the feet of Hive; and the parties stood 
gazing at each other, equally taken by 
surprise, and equally at a loss to know 
what to do next. 

It was perhaps fortunate for the bee- 
hunter, that neither Crowsfeather, nor 
any other of the Pottawattamies, was 
present at this first rencontre, or he might 
have fallen on the spot, a victim to their 
disappointed hopes of drinking at a whisky — 
spring. The chiefs present were strangers 
to le Bourdon, and they stared at him, in 
a way to show that his person was equally 
unknown to them. But it was necessary, 
now, to follow the Indians back to their 
circle, where the whole party soon col- 
lected again, the wolves having gone off 
on their severai routes, to put up some 
other animal, and run him to death. 

During the whole of that excited and 
tumultuous scene, which would probably | 
now be termed a “ stampede,’’ in the 
Mexican- Americo - English of the day, 
Peter had not stirred. Familiar’ with 
such occurrences, he felt the importance 
of manifesting an unmoved calm, as a 
quality most likely to impress the minds 
of his companions with a profound sense 
of his dignity and self-command. While 
all around him was in a tumult, he stood 
in his tracks, motionless as a statue. 
Even the fortitude of the worthy mission- 
ary was shaken by the wild tempest that 
momentarily prevailed; and the good 
man forgot the Jews in his alarm at 
wolves, forgot the mighty past, in his 
apprehensions for the uncomfortable and 
ill-boding present time. All this, how- 
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ever, Was soon over, and order, and quiet, 
and a dignified calm once more reigned 
in the circle. Fagots were thrown on the 
fire ; and the two captives, or spectators, 
stood as near it, the observed of all ob- 
servers, as the heat rendered comfortable. 
It was just then that Crowsfeather and 
his companions first recognized the magi- 
cian of the whisky spring. 

Peter saw the discovery of the two 
spectators with some uneasiness. The 
time had not come when he intended 
to strike his blow; and he had seen 
signs among those Pottawattamies, 
‘when at the mouth of the river, which 
had told him how little they were dis- 
posed to look with favor on one who had 
so grievously trifled with their hopes. 
His first care, therefore, was to interpose 
his authority and influence between le 
Bourdon and any project of revenge, which 
Crowsfeather’s young men might be apt 
to devise, as soon as they too laid eyes on 
the offender. This was done in a charac- 
teristic and wily manner. 

Does my brother love honey? ”’ asked 
the tribeless chief of the leader of the Pot- 
tawattamies present, who sat near him, 
gazing on le Bourdon much as a cat looks 
upon the mouse, ere it makes it its prey. 
‘¢ Some Injins are fond of that sweet food : 
if my brother is one of that sort, I can tell 
him how to fill his wigwam with honey 
with little trouble.”’ 

At this suggestion, coming from such 
a source, Crowsfeather could not do less 
than express his thanks, and his readiness 
to hear what further might be in reserve 
for him. Peter than alluded to le Bour- 
don’s art, describing him as being the 
most skillful bee-hunter of the West. So 
great was his art in that way, that no 
Indian had ever yet seen his equal. It 
was Peter’s intention to make him exercise 
his craft soon, for the benefit of the chiefs 
and warriors present, who might then 
return to their villages, carrying with 
them stores of honey to gladden the hearts 
of their squaws and pappooses. This arti- 
fice succeeded; for the Indians are not 
expert in taking this article of food, which 
so much abounds in the forests, both on 
—acceunt of the difficulty they find in fell- 
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ing the trees, and on account of the ‘‘ an- 
gleing’’ part of the process, which much 
exceeds their skill in mathematics. On 
the other hand, the last is just the sort 
of skill a common white American would 
be likely to manifest, his readiness and in- 
genuity in all such processes almost 
amounting to an instinct. 

Having thus thrown his mantle around 
le Bourdon for the moment, Peter then 
deemed it the better course to finish the 
historical investigation in which the coun- 
cil had been so much interested when the 
strange interruption by the wolves oc- 
curred. With this view, therefore, he 
rose himself, and recalled the minds of all 
present to this interesting subject, by a 
short speech. . This he did especially to 
prevent any premature attack on the per- 
son of le Bourdon. 

‘‘ Brothers,’’ said this mysterious chief, 
‘it is good for Injins to learn. When 
they learn a thing, they know it; then 
they may learn another. It is in this 
way that the pale-faces do ; it makes them 
wise, and puts it in their power to take 
away our hunting-grounds. A man that 
knows nothing is only a child that has 
grown up too fast. He may be big—may 
take long steps—may be strong enough 
to carry burdens—may love venison and 
buffaloes’ humps; but his size is only in 
the way; his steps he does not know 
where to direct; his burdens he does not 
know how to choose; and he has to beg 
food of the squaws, instead of carrying it 
himself to their wigwams. He has not 
learned how to take game. We must all 
learn. It is right. When we have learned 
how to take game, and how to strike the 
enemy, and how to keep the wigwam 
filled, then we may learn traditions, 
Traditions tell us of our fathers. We 
have many traditions. Some are talked 
of even to the squaws. Some are told 
around the fires of the tribes. Some are 
known only to the aged chiefs. This is 
right, too. Injins ought not to say too 
much, nor too little. They should say 
what is wise—what is best. But my 
brother, the medicine-man of the pale- 
faces, says that our traditions have not 
told us everything. Something has been 
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kept back. If so, it is best to learn that 
too. If we are Jews, and not Injins, we 
ought to know it. If we are Injins, and 
not Jews, our brother ought to know it, 
and not call us by a wrong name. Let 
him speak. We listen.’’ 

Here Peter slowly resumed his seat. 
As the missionary understood all that had 
been said, he next arose, and proceeded to 
make good, as far as he was able, and in 
such language as his knowledge of Indian 
habits suggested, his theory of the lost 
tribes. 

“T wish my children to understand,”’ 
resumed the missionary, ‘‘ that it is an 
honor to be a Jew. I have not come here 
to lessen the red men in their own eyes, 
but to do them honor; I see that Bear’s 
Meat wishes to say something; my ears 
are open, and my tongue is still.’’ 

‘“‘T thank my brother for the opportu- 
nity to say what is on my mind,” returned 
the chief mentioned. ‘It is true, I have 
Something to say ; itis this: I wish to ask 
the medicine-man if the pale-faces honor 
and show respect to Jews ?” 

This was rather an awkward question 
for the missionary, but he was much too 
honest to dissemble. With areverence for 
truth that proceeded from his reverence 
for the Father of all that is true, he replied 
honestly, though not altogether without 
betraying how much he regretted the 
necessity of answering at all. Both re- 
mained standing while the dialogue pro- 
ceeded ; or, in parliamentary language, 
each may be said to have had the floor at 
the same time. 

‘“My brother wishes to know if the pale- 
faces honor the Jews,’’ returned the mis- 
sionary. ‘‘I wish I could answer ‘yes’ ; 
but the truth forces me to say ‘no.’ The 
pale-faces have traditions that make 
against the Jews, and the judgments of 
God weigh heavy on the children of 
Israel. But all good Christians, now, 
look with friendly eyes on this dispersed 
and persecuted people, and wish them 
well, It will give the white men very 
great pleasure to learn that I have found 
the lost tribes of Israel in the red men of 
America.”’ 

‘¢ Will my brother tell us why this will 
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give his people pleasure? Is it because 
they will be glad to find old enemies, 
poor, living on narrow hunting grounds, 
off which the villages and farms of the 
pale-faces begin to push them still nearer 
to the setting sun; and toward whom the 
small-pox has found a path to go, but 
none to come from ?”’ 

‘‘Nay, nay, Bear’s Meat, think not so 
unkindly of us of the white race! In cross- 
ing the great salt lake, and in coming to 
this quarter of the world, our fathers were 
led by the finger of God. We do but obey 
the will of the Great Spirit, in pressing 
forward into this wilderness, directed by 
his wisdom how to spread the knowledge 
of his name among those who, as yet, 
have never heard it; or, having heard, 
have not regarded it. In all this, the 
wisest men are but babes; not being able 
to say whither they are to go, or what is 
to be done.”’ 

“This is strange,’’ returned the un- 
moved Indian. ‘‘It is not so with the 
red men. Our squaws and pappooses do 
know the hunting ground of one tribe 
from the hunting ground of another. 
When they put their feet on strange 
hunting grounds, it is because they 7n- 
tended to go there, and to steal game. 
This is sometimes right. If itis right to 
take the scalp of an enemy, it is right to 
get his deer and his buffalo, too. But we 
never do this without knowing it. If we 
did, we should be unfit to go at large, 
unfit to sit in council. This is the first 
time I have heard that the pale-faces are 
so weak, and they have such feeble minds, 
too, that they do not know where they 
go.” 

‘“My brother does not understand me. 
No man can see into the future—no man 
can say what will happen to-morrow. The — 
Great Spirit only can tell. It is for him 
then, to guide his children in their wander- 
ings. When our fathers first came out of 
their canoes upon the land, on this side of 
the great salt lake, not one among them 
knew anything of this country between 
the great lakes of sweet water: They did 
not know that red men lived here. The 
Great Spirit did know, and intended 
then, that I should this night stand up in 
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this council, and speak of his power and of | your people. 


his name, and do him reverence. It was 
the Great Spirit that put it into my mind 
to come among the Indians; and it is the 
Great Spirit who has led me, step by step, 
as warriors move toward the graves of 
their fathers, to make the discovery that 
the Indians are, in truth, the children of 
Israel, a part of his own chosen and once 
much favored people. Let me ask my 
friends one or two questions. Do not your 
traditions say that your fathers once came 
from a far-off land ? ”’ 

Bear’s Meat now took his seat, not 
choosing to answer a question of this 
nature in the presence of a chief so much 
respected as Peter. He preferred to let 
the last take up the dialogue where he 
now saw fit to abandon it. As the other 
very well understood the reason of this 
sudden movement, he quietly assumed the 
office of spokesman; the whole affair pro- 
ceeding much as if there had been no 
change. 

““Our traditions do tell us that our 
fathers came from a far-off land,’’ an- 
swered Peter, without rising. 

‘¢T thought so !—I thought so!”’ ex- 
claimed the simple-minded and confiding 
missionary. ‘‘How wonderful are the 
ways of God! Yes, my brothers, Judea 
is a far-off land, and your traditions say 
that your fathers came from such a dis- 
tance! This, then, is something proved. 
Do not your traditions say that once your 
tribes were more in favor, with the Great 
Spirit than they are now Py? 

‘‘Our traditions do say this: Once our 
tribes did not see the face of the Manitou 
looking dark upon them, as it now does. 
That was before the pale-faces came in 
their big canoes, across the great salt 
lake, to drive the Indians from their 
hunting-grounds. It was when the small- 
pox bad not found the path to their vil- 
lages. When fire-water was unknown to 
them, and no Indian had ever burned his 
throat with it.’’ 

‘Oh, but I speak of a time much more 
distant than that. Of a time when 
your prophets stood face to face with 
God, and talked with the Creator. Since 
that day a great change has come over 
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Then your color was light, 
like that of the fairest and handsomest of 
the Circassian race; now it has become 
red. When eventhe color is changed, it 
is not wonderful that men should no longer 
be the same in other particulars. Yes, 
once all the races of men were of the same 
color and origin.”’ 

‘‘This is not what our traditions say. 
We have heard from our fathers that the 
Great Spirit made men of different col- 
ors: some he made light, like the pale- 
faces; some red, like the Injins; some 
black, like the pale-face’s slaves. To 
some he gave high noses; to some low 
noses ; to some flat noses. To the pale- 
faces he gave eyes of many colors. This 
is the reason why they see so many things, 
and in so many different ways. To the 
red men he gave eyes of the same color, 
and they always see things of the same 
color. To the red man there is no change. 
Our fathers have always been red. This 
we know. If them Jews, of whom my 
brother speaks, were ever white, they 
have not been our fathers. We tell this 
to the medicine-man, that he may know 
it, too. We do not wish to lead him on a 
crooked path, or to speak to him with 
a forked tongue. What we have said is 
so. Now, the road is open to the wigwam 
of the pale-faces, and we wish them safe 
on their journey home. We Injins have a 
council to hold around this fire, and will 
stay longer.’’ 

At this plain intimation that their pres- 
ence was no longer desirable, it became 
necessary for them to depart. The mis- 
sionary, filled with zeal, was reluctant to 
go; for, in his eyes, the present commu- 
nications with the savages promised him 
not only the conversion of the pagans, 
but the restoration of the Jews! Never- 
theless, he was compelled to comply; and 
when le Bourdon and the corporal took 
their departure, he turned, and _ pro- 
nounced in a solemn tone the Christian 
benediction on the assembly. The mean- 
ing of this last impressive office was un- 
derstood by most of the chiefs, and they 
rose as one man in acknowledgment. 

The three white men, on retiring from 
the circle, held their way toward Castle 
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Meal. Hive followed his master, having | should like to be persuaded out of my color, 


come out of the combat but little injured. 
As they got to a point where a last look 
could be had of the bottom-land of the 
council, each turned to see what was now 
in the course of proceeding. The fire glim- 
mered just enough to show the circle of 
dark faces, but not an Indian spoke or 
moved. ‘There they all sat, patiently 
awaiting for the moment when the 
‘‘strangers’’ might ‘‘ withdraw” to a 
sufficient distance to permit them to pro- 
ceed with their own private affairs without 
fear of interruption. 

“This has been to me a most trying 
scene,’’ observed the missionary, as the 
three pursued their way toward the 
“‘garrison.’’ ‘* How hard it is to convince 
men against their wishes! Now, Iam as 
certain as a man can be, that every one 
of these Injins is in fact a Jew; and yet, 
you have seen how small has been my 
success in persuading them to be of the 
right way of thinking on this subject.”’ 

‘IT have always noticed that men stick 
even to their defects, when they’re 
nat’ral,’’ returned the bee-hunter. ‘‘ Even 
a nigger will stand up for his color, ‘and 
why shouldn’t an Injin. You began 
wrong, parson. Had you just told these 
chiefs that they were Jews, they might 
have stood that, poor creatures, for they 
hardly know how mankind looks upon a 
Jew; but you went to work to skin them, 
in a lump, making so many poor, wishy- 
washy pale-faces of all the red-skins, in a 
body. You and I may fancy a white face 
better than one of any other color; but 
nature colors the eye when it colors the 
body, and there’s not a nigger in America 
who doesn’t think black the pink of 
beauty.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps it was proceeding too fast to 
say anything about the change of color, 
Bourdon. But what can a Christian 
minister do, unless he tell the truth ? 
Adam could have been but of one color ; 
and all the races on earth, one excepted, 
must have changed from that one color.’’ 

‘“‘ Ay, and my life on it, that all the races 
on ’arth believe that one color to have 
been just that which has fallen to the luck 
of each partic’lar shade. Hang me if 1 


any more than these Injins. In America, 
color goes for a great deal; and it may 
count for as much with an Injin as among 
us whites. No, no, parson; you should 
have begun with persuading these savages 
into the notion that they’re Jews; if you 
could get along with that, the rest might 
be all the easier.”’ 

‘You speak of the Jews, not as if you 
considered them a chosen people of the 
Lord, but as a despised and hateful race. 
This is not right, Bourdon. I know that 
Christians are thus apt to regard them ; 
but it does not tell well for their charity 
or their knowledge.’’ 

‘“‘T know very little about them, Parson 
Amen ; not being certain of ever having 
seen a Jew in my life. Still, I will own 
that I have a sort of grudge against them, 
though I can hardly tell you why. Of one 
thing I feel certain—no man breathing 
should ever persuade me into the notion 
that I’m a Jew, lost or found ; ten tribes 
or twenty. What say you, corporal, to 
this idee ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Just as you say, Bourdon. Jews, 
Turks, and Infidels, I despise: so was I 
brought up, and so I shall remain.”’ 

‘* Can either of you tell me why you look, 
in this uncharitable light, on- so many of 
your fellow-creatures? It cannot be 
Christianity, for such is not its teachings 
or feelings. Nor is either of you very 
remarkable for his observance of the laws 
of God, as they have been revealed to 
Christian people. My heart yearns tow- 
ard these Injins, who are infidels, instead 
of entertaining any of the feelings that 
the corporal has just expressed.’’ 

‘¢] wish there were fewer of them, and 
that them few were farther from Castle 
Meal,’’ put in le Bourdon, with point. “I 
have known all along that Peter meant to 
have a great council; but will own, now 
that Ihave seen something of it, I do not 
find it quite as much to my mind as I had 
expected it would be.’’ 

‘*There’s a strong force on ’em,’’ said 
the corporal, ‘and a hard set be they to 
look at. When a man’s a young soldier, 
all this paint, and shaving of heads, and 
rings in noses and ears, makes some im- 
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pression; but a campaign or two ag’in | 


the fellows soon brings all down to one 
color and one uniform, if their naked hides 
can beso called. I told ’em off, Bourdon, 
and: reconn’itered ’em pretty well, while 
they were making speeches; and, in my 
judgment, we can hold good the garrison 
ag’in ’em all, if so be we do not run short 
of water. Provisions and water is what 
a body may call fundamentals in a siege.’’ 

**T hope we shall have no need of force 
—nay, I feel persuaded there will not be,”’ 
said Parson Amen. “ Peter is our friend, 
and his command over these savages is 
wonderful! Never before have I seen red 
men so completely under the control of a 
chief. Your men at Fort Dearborn, cor- 
poral, were scarcely more under the orders 
of their officers, than these red-skins are 
under the orders of this chief? ”’ 

<¢T will not go to compare rig’lars with 
Injins, Mr. Parson,’’ answered the corpo- 
ral, a little stiffly. ‘‘They be not of the 
game natur’ at all, and ought not to be 
put on a footing in any partic’lar. These 
savages may obey their orders, after a 
fashion of their own; but I should like to 
see them maneuver under fire. I’ve fit 
Injins fourteen times in my day, and have 
never seen a decent line, or a good, honest, 
manly, stand-up charge made by the best 
among ’em inany field, farornear. ‘Trees 
and covers is necessary to their constitu- 
tions, just as sartain as a deer chased will 
take to water to throw off the scent. Put 
’em up with the baggonet, and they’ll not 
' stand a minute.” 

‘How should they, corporal,’’ inter- 
rupted le Bourdon, laughing, “‘ when 
they’ve no baggonets of their own to 
make a stand with? You put one in 
mind of what my father used to say. He 
was a soldier in revolutionary times, and 
sarved his seven years with Washington. 
The English used to boast that the Ameri- 
cans wouldn’t ‘stand up to the rack,’ if 
the baggonet was set to work; ‘ but this 
was before we got our own tooth picks,’ 
said the old man. ‘ As soon as they gave 
us baggonets, too, there was no want of 
standing up to the work.’ It seems to me, 
corporal, you overlook the fact that Injins 
carry no baggonets.”’ 
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‘‘Hvery army uses its own weapons. 
If an Injin prefers his knife and his toma- 
hawk to a baggonet, it is no affair of 
mine. I speak of a charge as I see it; 
and the soldier who relies on a tomahawk 
instead of a baggonet should stand in his 
tracks, and give tomahawk play. No, 
no, Bourdon, seeing is believing. These 
redskins can do nothing with our people, 
when our people is properly regimented, 
well officered, and thoroughly drilled. 
They’re skeary to new beginners—that I 
must acknowledge—but beyond that I set 
them down as nothing remarkable as mili- 
tary men.”’ | 

‘¢Good or bad, 1 wish there were fewer 
of them, and that they were farther off. 
This man Peter is a mystery to me; some- 
times he seems quite friendly ; then, ag’in, 
he appears just ready to take all our 
scalps. Do you know much of his past 
history, Mr. Amen? ”’ 

<¢ Not as much as I wish I did,’’ the mis- 
sionary replied. ‘‘No one can tell me 
aught concerning Peter, beyond the fact 
of his being a sort of a prophet, and a 
chief of commanding influence. Even his 
tribe is unknown; a circumstance that 
points us to the ancient history of the 
Jews for the explanation. It is my own 
opinion that Peter is of the race of Aaron, 
and that he is designed by Divine Provi- 
dence to play an important part in the 
great events on which we touch. All that 
is wanting is to persuade ham into this be- 
lief himself. Once persuade a man that 
he is intended to be something, and your 
work is half done to your hands. But the 
world is so full of ill-digested and random 
theories that truth has as much as it can 
do to obtain a sober and patient hearing!”’ 

Thus is it with your human nature. 
Let a man get a crotchet into his head, 
however improbable it may be, however 
little supported by reason or fact, however 
ridiculous, indeed, and he becomes indis- 
posed to receive any evidence but that 
which favors his theory ; to see any truths 
but such as he fancies will harmonize with 
his truths ; or to allow of any disturbing 
causes in the great workings of his par- 
ticular philosophy. This notion of Parson 
Amen’s concerning the origin of the North 
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American savage did not originate with | his intentions. Still, the bee-hunter had 


that simple-minded enthusiast by any 
means. In this way are notions formed 
and nurtured. The missionary had read 
somewhat concerning the probability that 
the American Indians were the lost tribes 
of Israel; and, possessed with the idea, 
everything he saw was tortured into evi- 
dence in support of his theory. There is 
just as much reason for supposing that 
any and all of the heathen savages that 
are scattered up and down the earth have 
this origin, as to ascribe it to our imme- 
diate tribes; but to this truth the good 
parson was indifferent, simply because it 
did not come within the circle of his par- 
ticular belief. 

Thus, too, was it with the corporal. 
Unless courage and other military quali- 
ties were manifested precisely in the way 
in which he had been trained, they were 
not courage and military qualities at all. 
Every virtue has its especial and conven- 
tional accessories, according to this school 
of morals; nothing of the sort remaining 
as it came from above, in the simple ab- 
Stract qualities of right and wrong. On 
such feelings and principles as these do 
men get to be dogmatical, narrow-minded 
and conceited. 

Our three white men pursued their way 
back to the “ garrison,’’ conversing as 
they went, much in the manner they did 
in the dialogue we have just recorded. 
Neither Parson Amen nor the corporal 
seemed to apprehend anything, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary scene in 
which one had been an actor, and of which 
the other had been a witness. Their 
wonder and apprehensions, no doubt, were 
much mitigated by the fact that it was 
understood Peter was to meet a large col- 
lection of the chiefs in the openings, and 
the minds of all were, more or less pre- 
pared to see some such assemblage as 
had that night got together. The free 
manner in which the mysterious chief led 
the missionary to the circle was, of itself, 
some proof that he did not desire conceal- 
ment; and even le Bourdon admitted, 
when they came to discuss the details, 
that this was a circumstance that told 
materially in favor of the friendliness of 


his doubts; and most sincerely did he 
wish that all in Castle Meal, Blossom in 
particular, were safe within the limits of 
civilized settlements. ‘ 

On reaching the “ garrison’? all was 
safe. Whisky Center watched the gate, 
a sober man now, perforce, if not by in- 
clination; for being in the openings, in 
this respect, is like being at sea with an 
empty spirit-room. He was aware that 
Several had passed out, but was surprised 
to learn that Peter was of the number. 
The gate Peter had not passed of a cer- 
tainty ; and how else he could quit the 
palisades was not easily understood. It 
was possible to climb over them, it is true ; 
but the feat would be attended with so 
great an exertion, and would be so likely 
to lead to a noise which would expose the 
effort, that all had great difficulty in be- 
lieving a man so dignified and reserved in 
manner as this mysterious chief, would be 
apt to resort tosuch means of quitting the 
place. 

As for the Chippewa, Gershom reported 
his return a few minutes before; and the 
bee-hunter entered, to look for that tried. 
friend, as soon as he learned the fact. He 
found Pigeonswing laying aside his accou- 
terments, previously to lying down to 
take his rest. 

‘‘So, Chippewa, you have come back, 
have you!’’ exclaimed le Bourdon. ‘‘ So 
many of your red-skin brethren are about, 
that I didn’t expect to see you again for 
these two or three days.”’ 

‘‘No want to eat den, eh? How you 
all eat, if hunter don’t do he duty? 
S’pose squaw don’t cook vittles, you no 
like it, eh? Juss so wid hunter—no kill 
vittles, don’t like it, nudder.”’ 

“This is true enough. Still, so many 
of your people are about, just now, that 
I thought it probable you might wish to 
remain outside with them for a day or 
two.” 

‘* How know red man about, eh? 
see him—you count him, eh? ”’ 

‘‘T have seen something like fifty, and 
may say I counted that many. They 
were all chiefs, however, and I take it for 
granted a goodly number of common war- 
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riors are not far off. Am IT right, Pigeons- 
wing ? ”’ 

*“S*pose don’t know—den, can’t 
Only tell what he know.”’ 

‘Sometimes an Injin guesses, 
comes as near the truth as a white 
who has seen the thing with his 
eyes.”’ 

Pigeonswing made no answer; though 
le Bourdon fancied, from his manner, that 
he had really something on his mind, and 
that, too, of importance, which he wished 
to communicate. 

‘‘T think you might tell me some news 
that I should like to hear, Chippewa, if 
you was so minded.”’ 

“Why you stay here, eh ?’’ demanded 
the Indian, abruptly. ‘‘ Got plenty honey 
—bess go home now. Always bess go 
home when hunt up. Home good place 
when hunter well tired.”’ 

““My home is here, in the openings, 
Pigeonswing. When [ go into the settle- 
ments, I do little but loaf about among 
the farmhouses on the Detroit River, hav- 
ing neither squaw nor wigwam of my own 
to go to. I like this place well enough, if 
your red brethren will let me keep it in 
peace. ”’ 

**Dis bad place for pale-face, juss now. 
Better go home dan stay in openin’. If 
don’t know short path to Detroit, I show 
you. Bess go, soon as can; and bess go 
alone. No good to be trouble wid squaw, 
when in hurry.”’ 

The countenance of le Bourdon changed 
at this last intimation ; though the Indian 
might not have observed it in the dark- 
ness. After a brief pause, the first an- 
Sswered in a very determined way. 

“‘T believe I understand you, Chip- 
pewa,’”’ he said. ‘‘I shall do nothing of 
the sort, however. If the squaws can’t 
go, too, I shall not quit them. Would you 
desert your squaws because you thought 
them in trouble ? ”’ 

*¢ A’n’t your squaw yet. Bess not have 
squaw at all, when openin’ so full of Injin. 
Where you t’ink is two buck I shoot dis 
mornin’, eh? Skin ’em, cut ’em up, hang 
7em on tree, where wolf can’t get ’em. 
Well, go on arter anudder ; kill him, too. 


tell. 
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own 


Dere he is, inside of palisade, but no tud- |. 
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der two. He bot’ gone, when I get back 
to tree. Two good buck as ever see! 


How you like dat, eh? ’”’ 

‘*T care very little about it, since we 
have food enough, and are not likely to 
want. So the wolves got your venison 
from the trees, after all your care, ha! 
Pigeonswing ? ”’ 

“Wolf don’t touch him—wolf can’t 
touch him. Moccasin been under tree. 
See him mark. Bess do as I tell you; go 
home soon as ever can. Short path to 
Detroit ; a’n’t two hundred pale-face 
mile.”’ 

‘“T see how it is, Pigeonswing; I see 
how it is, and thank you for this hint, 
while I honor your good faith to your own 
people. But I cannot go to Detroit, in the 
first place, for that town and fort have 
fallen into the hands of the British. It 
might be possible for a canoe to get past 
in the night, and to work its way through 
in to Lake Erie; but I cannot quit my 
friends. If you can put us all in the way 
of getting away from this spot, I shall be 
ready to enter into the scheme. Why 
can’t we all get into the canoe, and go 
down stream, as soon as another night 
sets in? Before morning we could be 
twenty miles on our road.”’ 

‘*No do any good,” returned Pigeons- 
wing, coldly. ‘If can’t go alone, can’t 
go at all. Squaw no keep up when so 
many be on trail. No good to try canoe. 
Catch you in two day—p’raps one. Well, 
I go to sleep—can’t keep eye open all 
night.”’ 

Hereupon, Pigeonswing coolly repaired 
to his skins, lay down, and was soon fast 
asleep. The bee-hunter was fain to do 
the same, the night being now far ad- 
vanced; but he lay awake for a long 
time, thinking of the hint he had re- 
ceived, and pondering on the nature of the 
danger which menaced the security of the 
family. At length, sleep asserted its 
power over even him, and the place lay in 
the deep stillness of night. 
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« And stretching out, on either hand, 
O’er all that wide and unshorn land, 
Till weary of its gorgeousness, 
The aching and the dazzled eye 
Rests, gladden’d, on the calm, blue sky.” 
— WHITTIER. 


No other disturbance occurred in the 
course of the night. With the dawn le 
Bourdon was again stirring; and as he 
left the palisades to repair to the run, in 
order to make his ablutions, he saw Peter 
returning to Castle Meal. The two met; 
but no allusion was made to the manner 
in which the night had passed. The chief 
paid his salutations courteously; and, 
instead of repairing to his skins, he joined 
le Bourdon, seemingly as little inclined to 
seek for rest as if just arisen from his 
lair. When the bee-hunter left the spring, 
this mysterious Indian, for the first time, 
spoke of business. 

‘My brother wanted to-day to show 
Injin how to find honey,’’ said Peter, as he 
and Bourdon walked toward the palisades, 
within which the whole family was now 
moving. ‘‘I nebber see honey find, my- 
self, ole as I be.”’ 

‘*T shall be very willing to teach your 
chiefs my craft,’’ answered the bee-hunter, 
“and this so much the more readily, be- 
cause I do not expect to practyse it much 
longer, myself; not in this part of the 
country, at least.’’ 

‘How dat happen ?—expec’ go away 
soon ?”? demanded Peter, whose keen, rest- 
less eye would, at one instant, seem to 
read his companion’s soul, and then would 
glance off tosome distant object, as if con- 
scious of its own startling and fiery ex- 
pression. ‘‘ Now Bri’sh got Detroit, where 
my brother go? Bess stay here, I 
t’ink.’ 

«“‘T shall not be in a hurry, Peter; but 
my season will soon be up, and I must get 
ahead of the bad weather, you know, ora 
bark canoe will have but a poor time of it 
on Lake Huron. When am I to meet the 
chiefs, to give them a lesson in finding 
bees ?”’ 

“Tell by-’em-by. 
Want to sleep fuss. 
when I open eye. 


No hurry for dat. 
See so much better, 
So you t’ink of makin’ 


| journey on long path. 
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If can’t go to De- 
troit, where can go to? ”’ 

‘* My proper home is in Pennsylvany, on — 
the other side of Lake EHrie. It isa long 
path, and I’m not certain of getting safely - 
over it in these troubled times. Perhaps 
it would be best for me, however, to shape 
at once for Ohio ; if in that State, 1 might 
find my way round the end of Erie, and 
so go the whole distance by land.” 

The bee-bunter said this, by way of 
throwing dust into the Indian’s eyes, for 
he had not the least intention of traveling 
in the direction named. It is true, it was 
his most direct course, and the one that 
prudence would point out to him, under all 
the circumstances, had he been alone. But 
le Bourdon was no longer alone, in heart 
and feeling, at least. Margery now min- 
gled with all his views for the future ; and 
he could no more think of abandoning her 
in her present situation, than he could of 
offering his own person to the savages for 
a sacrifice. It was idle to think of at- 
tempting such a journey in company with 
the females, and most of all to attempt it 
in defiance of the ingenuity, perseverance, 
and hostility of the Indians. The trail 
could not be concealed ; and, as for speed, 
a party of the young men of the wilder- 
ness would certainly travel two miles to 
Margery’s one. 

Le Bourdon, notwithstanding Pigeons- 
wing’s remonstrances, still had his eye on 
the Kalamazoo. He remembered the say- 
ing, ‘* That water leaves no trail,”’ and 
was not without hopes of reaching the 
lake again, where he felt he should be in 
comparative security ; his own canoe, as 
wellas that of Gershom, being large, well 
fitted, and not altogether unsuited to 
those waters, in the summer months. As 
it would be of the last importance, how- 
ever, to get several hours’ start of the 
Indians, in the event of his having re- 
course to such a mode of flight, it was of 
the utmost importance also to conceal his 
intentions, and, if possible, to induce Peter 
to imagine his eyes were turned in another 
direction. 

‘‘Well, s’pose go dat way,’’ answered 
the chief, quietly, as if suspecting no 
artifice. “Set ’bout him by’em-by. To- 
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day muss teach Injin how to find honey. | pressly to chant their morning and even- 


Dat make him good friend; and maybe 
he help my pale-face broders back to deir 
country. Been better for ebberybody, if 
none come here, at all.’’ 

Thus ended the discourse for that mo- 
ment.. Peter was not fond of much talk- 
ing, when he had not his great object in 
view, but rather kept his mind occupied 
in observation. For the next hour, every 
one in and about Castle Meal was en- 
gaged in the usual morning avocations, 
that of breaking their fasts included; and 
then it was understood that all were to go 
forth to meet the chiefs, that le Bourdon 
might give a specimen of his craft. 

One, ignorant of the state of political 
affairs on the American continent, and 
who was not aware of the vicinity of sav- 
ages, would have seen nothing that 
morning, aS the party proceeded on its 
little excursion, in and around that re- 
mote spot, but a picture of rural tranquil- 
lity and peace. A brighter day never 
poured its glories on the face of the earth ; 
and the openings, and the glades, and 
even the dark and denser forests, were all 
bathed in the sunlight, as that orb is 
known to illuminate objects in the softer 
season of the year, and in the forty-third 
degree of latitude. Even the birds. ap- 
peared to rejoice in the beauties of the 
time, and sang and fluttered ainong the 
oaks, in numbers greater than common. 
Nature usually observes a stern fitness in 
her adaptation of means to ends. Birds 
are to be found in the forests, on the 
prairies, and in the still untenanted open- 
ings of the west—and often in countless 
numbers, more especially those birds 
which fly in flocks, and love ‘the security 
of unoccupied regions—unoccupied by 
man is meant—wherein to build their 
nests, obey the laws of their instincts, 
and fulfill their destinies. Thus, myriads 
of pigeons, and ducks, and geese, etc., 
are to be found in the virgin woods, while 
the companionable and friendly robin, the 
little melodious wren, the thrush, the 
lark, the swallow, the martin, and all 
those pleasant little winged creatures, 
that flit about our dwellings and grounds, 


ing hymns to God in our ears, most fre- 
quent the peopled districts. It has been 
said by Kuropeans that the American 
birds are mute, in comparison with those 
of the Old World. 

This is true, to a certain extent, as re- 
spects those which are properly called for- 
est birds, which do, in general, appear to 
partake of the somber character that 
marks the solemn stillness of their native 
haunts. It is not true, however, with the 
birds which live in our fields and grounds 
and orchards, each of which sings its song 
of praise, and repeats its calls and its notes, 
as richly and as pleasantly to the ear, as 
the birds of other lands. One large class, 
indeed, possesses a faculty that enables it 
to repeat every note it has ever heard even 
to some of the sounds of quadrupeds. 
Nor is this done in the discordant tones 
of the parrot ; but in octaves, and trills, 
and in rich contralto, and all the other 
pleasing intonations known to the most 
gifted of the feathered race. Thus it is, 
that one American mocking-bird can out- 
sing all the birds of Europe united. 

It seemed that morning as if every bird 
that was accustomed to glean its food 
from the neighborhood of Castle Meal, 
was on the wing, and ready to accompany 
the party that now sallied forth to catch 
the bee. The party consisted of le Bour- 
don, himself, as its chief and leader; of 
Peter, the missionary, and the corporal. 
Margery, too, went along; for, as yet, 
she had never seen an exhibition of Boden’s 
peculiar skill. As for Gershom and his 
wife, they remained behind, to make ready 
the noon-tide meal; while the Chippewa 
took his accouterments, and again sallied 
out on a hunt. The whole time of this 
Indian appeared to be taken up; though, 
in truth, venison and bear’s meat both 
abounded, and there was much less necessi- 
ty for those constant efforts than he wished 
to make it appear. In good sooth, more 
than half his time was spent in making 
those observations, which had led to the 
advice he had been urging on his friend, 
the bee-hunter, in order to induce him to 
fly. Had Pigeonswing better understood 


and seem to be sent by Providence, ex- | Peter, and had he possessed a clear in- 
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sight into the extent and magnitude of his | other, or Margery and her sister would 


plans of retributive vengeance, it is not 
probable his uneasiness, at the moment, 
would have been so great, or the urgency 
for an immediate decision on the part of 
le Bourdon would have appeared as ur- 
gently pressing as it now seemed to be. 

The bee-hunter took his way to a spot 
that was at some distance from his habi- 
tation, a small prairie of circular form, 
that is now generally known in that 
region of the country, by the name of 
Prairie Round. Three hours were neces- 
sary to reach it, and this so much the 
more, because Margery’s shorter steps 
were to be considered. Margery, how- 
ever, was no laggard ona path. Young, 
active, light of foot, and trained in exer- 
tions of this nature, her presence did not 
probably retard the arrival many min- 
utes. 

The extraordinary part of the proceed- 
ings was the circumstance that the bee- 
hunter did not tell any one whither he 
was going, and that Peter did not appear 
to care about putting the question to him. 
Notwithstanding this reserve on one side, 
and seeming indifference on the other, 
when the party reached Prairie Round, 
every one of the chiefs who had been 
present at the council of the previous 
night, was there before it. The Indians 
were straggling about, but remained 
sufficiently near the point where the bee- 
hunter and his followers reached the 
prairie, to assemble around the group in 
a very few minutes after it made its 
appearance. All this struck le Bourdon 
as fearfully singular, since it proved how 
many secret means of communication 
existed between these savages. That the 
inmates of the habitations were closely 
observed, and all their proceedings noted, 
he could not but suspect, even before re- 
ceiving this proof of Peter’s power; but 
he was not aware until now, how com 
pletely he and all with him were at the 
mercy of these formidable foes. What 
hope could there be for escape, when 
hundreds of eyes were thus watching 
their movements, and every thicket had 
its vigilant and sagacious sentinel? Yet, 
must flight be attempted in some way or 


be hopelessly lost, to say nothing of him- 
self and the three other men. 

But the appearance of the remarkable 
little prairie he had just reached, and the 
collection of chiefs, now occupied all the 
present thoughts of le Bourdon. As for 
the first, itis held in repute, even at the 
present hour, as a place that the traveler 
should see, though covered with farms and 
the buildings that belong to husbandry. 
It is still visited as a picture of ancient 
civilization, placed in the setting of a new 
country. It is true that very little of 
this part of Michigan wears much, if any, 
of that aspect of a rough beginning, in- 
cluding stubs, stumps, and circled trees, 
that it has so often fallen to our share to 
describe. There are dense forests, and 
those of considerable extent ; and where- 
ever the ax is put into them the progress 
of improvement is marked by the same 
steps as elsewhere; but the lovely Open- 
ings form so many exceptions as almost 
to compose the rule. 

On Prairie Round there was even a 
higher stamp of seeming civilization— 
seeming, since it was nature, after all, 
that had mainly drawn the picture. In 
the first place, the spot had been burnt so 
recently as to leave the entire expanse 
covered with young grasses and flowers, 
the same as if it were a well-kept park. 
This feature, at that advanced period of 
the summer, was in some degree acci- 
dental, the burning of the prairies depend- 
ing more or less on contingencies of that 
sort. We have now less to do with the 
cause than with its consequences. These 
were most agreeable to the eye, as wellas 
comfortable to the foot, the grass no- 
where being of a height to impede move- 
ment, or, what was of still more impor- 
tance to le Bourdon’s present pursuit, to 
overshadow the flowers. Aware of this 
fact, he had led his companions all that 
distance, to reach this scene of remark- 
able rural beauty, in order that he might 
make a grand display of his art, in pres- 
ence of the assembled chiefs of that region. 

The bee-hunter had pride in his craft, 
the same as any other skillful workman 
who had gained a reputation by his cun- 
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ning, and he now trod the prairie with a 
firmer step, and a more kindling eye, than 
was his wont in the commoner haunts of 
bis calling. Men were there whom it 
might be an honor to surprise, and pretty 
Margery was there also, she who had so 
long desired to see this very exhibition. 

But, to revert once more to the prairie, 
ere we commence the narrative of what 
occurred on it! This well-known area is 
of no great extent, possessing a surface 
about equal to that of one of the larger 
parks of Europe. Its name was derived 
from its form, which, without being 
absolutely regular, had so near an ap- 
proach to acircle as to justify the use of 
the appellation. The face of this charm- 
ing field was neither waving, or what is 
called ‘‘rolling,’’ nor a dead flat, as often 
occurs with river bottoms. It had just 
enough of undulation to prevent too much 
moisture, and to impart an agreeable 
variety to its plain. As a whole, it was 
clear of the forest; quite as much so as if 
the ax had done its work there a thousand 
years before, though wood was not want- 
ing. On the contrary, enough of the last 
was to be seen, in addition to that which 
formed the frame of this charming land- 
scape, to relieve the view from all appear- 
ance of monotony, and to break it up into 
copses, thickets, trees in small clusters, 
and in most of the varieties that embel- 
lish native scenery. 

One who had been unexpectedly trans- 
ferred to the spot might well have 
imagined that he was looking on the site 
of some old and long-established settle- 
ment, from which every appliance of 
human ‘industry had been suddenly and 
simultaneously abstracted. Of houses, 
out-buildings, fences, stacks, and hus- 
bandry, there were no signs; unless the 
even and verdant sward, that was spread 
like a vast carpet, sprinkled with flowers, 
could have been deemed a sign of the last. 
There were the glades, vistas, irregular 
lawns, and woods, shaped with the pleas- 
ing outlines of the free hand of Nature, as 
if consummate art had been endeavoring 
to imitate our great mistress in one of her 
most graceful moods. 
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embellish this scene. Of late years, horses 
have become so common among the west- 
ern tribes, the vast natural meadows of 
those regions furnishing the means neces- 
sary to keep them, that one can now hardly 
form a picture of those savages, without 
representing them mounted, and wielding 
the spear ; but such was not the fact with 
the time of which we are writing, nor was 
it ever the general practice to go mounted, 
among the Indians in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the great lakes. Nota hoof of 
any sort was now visible, with the excep- 
tion of those which belonged to a herd of 
deer, that were grazing on a favorite spot, 
less than a league distant from the place 
where le Bourdon and his companions 
reached the prairie. All the chiefs were 
on foot, and very few were equipped with 
more than the knife and tomahawk, the 
side-arms of achief; the rifles having been 
secreted, as it might be, in deference to 
the festivities and peaceful character of 
the occasion. 

As Le Bourdon’s party was duly pro- 
vided with rifles, the missionary and Mar- 
gery excepted, this was a sign that no 
violence was contemplated, on that occa- 
sion at least. ‘‘ Contemplated,’’ however, 
is a word very expressive, when used in 
connection with the outbreakingss of human 
passions, as they are wont to exhibit 
themselves among the ignorant and ex- 
cited. It matters not whether the scene 
be the capital of some ancient European 
monarchy or the wilds of America, the 
workings of such impulses are much the 
same. Now, a throne is overturned, per- 
haps, before they who do it are yet fully 
aware of what they ought to set up in its 
place; and now the deadly rifle, or the 
murderous tomahawk is used, more in 
obedience to the incentives of demons than 
in furtherance of justly recognized rules 
of conduct. Le Bourdon was aware of all 
this, and did not so far confide in appear- 
ances as tooverlook the watchfulness that 
he deemed indispensable. 

The bee-hunter was not long in select- 
ing aplace to set up his apparatus. In 
this particular he was mainly governed 
by a lovely expanse of sweet -scented 


The Indians present served largely to | flowers, among which bees, in thousands, 
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were humming, sipping of their precious 
gifts at will. Le Bourdon had a care, 
also, not to go far from the forests which 
encircled the prairies, for among its trees 
he knew he had to seek the habitations of 
the insects. Instead of a stump, or a 
fallen tree, he had prepared a light frame- 
work of lath, which the corporal bore to 
the field for him, and on which he placed 
his different implements, as soon as he 
had selected the scene of operations. 

[t will not be necessary for us to repeat 
the process, which has already been de- 
scribed in our opening chapters, but we 
shall only touch such parts of it as have 
a direct connection with the events of the 
legend. As le Bourdon commenced his 
preparations, however, the circle of chiefs 
closed around him, in mute but close atten- 
tion to everything that passed. Although 
every one of them had heard of the bee- 
hunters of the pale-faces, and most of 
them had heard of this particular indi- 
vidual of their number, not an Indian 
present had ever seen one of these men 
practice his craft. This may seem strange, 
as respects those who so much roamed the 
woods; but we have already remarked 
that it exceeded the knowledge of the red 
man to make the calculations that are 
necessary to take the bee by the process 
described. Usually, when he obtains 
honey, it is the result of some chance- 
meeting in the forest, and not the fruits 
of that far-sighted and persevering in- 
dustry, which enables the white man to 
lay in a store large enough to supply a 
neighborhood, in the course of a few 
weeks’ hunting. 

Never was a juggler watched with closer 
attention, than was le Bourdon, while set- 
ting up his stand and spreading his im- 
plements. Every grave, dark countenance 
was turned toward him, and each keen, 
glistening eye was riveted on his move- 
ments. As the vessel with the comb was 
set down, the chiefs nearest recognizing 
the substance, murmured their admira- 
tion ; for to them it seemed as if the oper- 
ator were about to make honey with 
honey. Then the glass was a subject of 


surprise; for half of those present had: 


never seen such an utensil before. Though 
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many of the chief present had visited the 
‘‘earrisons’”’ of the northwest, both 
American and English, many had not; 
and of those who had, not one in ten had 
got any clear idea of the commonest ap- 
pliances of civilized life. Thus it was, then, 
that almost every article used by the bee- 
hunter, though so simple and homely,was 
the subject of a secret, but well-suppressed 
admiration. 

It was not long ere le Bourdon was 
ready to look for his bee. The insects 
were numerous on the flowers, particu- 
larly on the white clover, which is indige- 
nous in America, springing up spontane- 
ously wherever grasses are permitted to 
grow. The great abundance of the bees, 
however, had its usual effect, and our hero 
was a little difficult to please. At length, 
a fine, and already half-loaded little ani- 
mal was covered by the glass, and cap- 
tured. This was done so near the group 
of Indians, that each and all noted the 
process. It was curious, and it was inex- 
plicable! Could the pale-faces compel 
bees to reveal the secret of their hives, 
and was that encroaching race about to 
drive all the insects from the woods and 
seize their honey, as they drove the Indians 
before them and seized their lands? Such 
was the character of the thoughts that 
passed through the minds of more than 
one chief, that morning, though all looked 
on in profound stillness. 

When the imprisoned bee was put over 
the comb, and le Bourdon’s cap was 
placed above all, these simple-minded 
children of the woods and the prairies 
gazed, as if expecting a hive to appear 
beneath the covering, whenever the Jatter 
should be removed. It was not long be- 
fore the bee *‘settled,’’ and not only the 
cap but the tumbler was taken away. For 
the first time since the exhibition com- 
menced, le Bourdon spoke, addressing 
himself to Peter. 

“Tf the tribeless chief will look sharply,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ he will soon see the bee take 
flight. It is filling itself with honey, and 
the moment it is loaded —look—look—it is 
about to rise—there, it is up—see it cire- 
ling around the stand, as if to take a look 
that it may know it again—there it goes !”’ 
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There it did go, of a truth, and ina}! 


regular bee-line, or as straight as an ar- 
row. Of all that crowd, the bee-hunter 
and Margery ‘alone saw the insect in his 
flight. Most of those present lost sight 
of it while circling around the stand; but 
the instant it darted away, to the re- 
mainder it seemed to vanish into air. Not 
so with le Bourdon and Margery, how- 
ever. The former saw it from habit; the 
latter from a quick eye, intense attention, 
and the wish not to miss anything that 
le Bourdon saw fit to do, for her informa- 
tion or amusement. The animal flew in an 
air-line toward a point of wood distant 
fully half-a-mile, and on the margin of the 
prairie. 

Many low exclamations arose among 
the savages. The bee was gone, but 
_ whither they knew not, or on what 
errand. Could it have been sent on a 
message by the pale-face, or had it flown 
off to give the alarm to its companions, 
in order to adopt the means of disappoint- 
ing the bee-hunter? As for the last, he 
went coolly to work to choose another 
insect; and he soon had three at work on 
the comb—all in company, and all un- 
covered. Had the number anything to 
do with the charm, or were these three to 
be sent to bring back the one that had 
already gone away? Such was the sort 
of reasoning, and such the queries put to 
themselves, by several of the stern chil- 
dren of nature who were drawn up around 
the stand. 

In the mean time le Bourdon proceeded 
with his operations in the utmost sim- 
plicity. He now called Peter and Bear’s 
Meat and Crowsfeather nearer to his per- 
son, where they might share with Mar- 
gery the advantage of more closely see- 
ing all that passed. As soon as these 
three chiefs were near enough, Ben 
pointed to one bee in particular, saying 
in the Indian dialect— 

‘My brothers see that bee in the cen- 
ter—he is about to go away. If he go 
after the one that went before him, I 
shall soon know where to look for honey.”’ 

*“How can my brother tell which bee 
will first fly away ?’’? demanded Bear’s 
Meat. 
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The bee-hunter was able to foresee this, 
by knowing which insect had been longest 
on the comb; but so practiced had his eye 
become, that he knew with tolerable ac- 
curacy, by the movements of the creat- 
ures, those that had filled themselves 
with honey from those that had not. As 
it did not suit his purposes, however, to 
let all the minutize of his craft be known, 
his answer was evasive. Just at that 
moment a thought occurred to him, 
which it might be well to carry out in 
full. He had once saved his life by nec- 
romancy, or what seemed to the simple 
children of the woods to be necromancy, 
and why might he not turn the cun- 
ning of his regular art to account, and 
render it the means of rescuing the fe- 
males, as well as himself, from the hands 
of their captors? This sudden impulse 
from that moment controlled his conduct ; 
and his mind was constantly casting about 
for the means of effecting what was now 
his one great purpose—escape. Instead 
of uttering, in reply to Bear’s Meat’s 
question, the simple truth, therefore, he 
rather sought for such an answer as 
might make the process in which he was 
engaged appear imposing and mystical. 

‘* How do the Injins know the path of 
the deer?’’ he asked, by way of reply. 
‘¢ They look at the deer, get to know him, 
and understand his ways. This middle bee 
will soon fly.’’ 

‘Which way will he go?” asked 
Peter. ‘Can my brother tell us that ?’’ 

“To his hive,’’ returned le Bourdon, 
carelessly, as if he did not fully under- 
stand the question. ‘‘ All of them go to 
their hives, unless I tell them to go in an- 
other direction. See, the bee is up !”’ 

The chiefs now looked with all their 
eyes, They saw, indeed, that the bee was 
making its circles above thestand. Pres- 
ently they lost sight of the insect, which 
to them seemed to vanish; though le 
Bourdon distinctly traced its flight for a 
hundred yards. It took a direction at 
right angles to that of the first bee, flying 
off into the prairie, and shaping its course 
toward an island of wood, which might 
have been of three or four acres in extent. 
and distant rather less than a mile. 
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While le Bourdon was noting this flight, ; of the lines of flight being necessarily the 


another bee arose. This creature flew to- 
ward the point of forest, already men- 
tioned as the destination of the insect that 
had first risen. No sooner was this third 
little animal out of sight, than the fourth 
was up, humming around thestand. Ben 
pointed it out to the chiefs ; and this time 
they succeeded in tracing the flight for, 
perhaps, a hundred feet from the spot 
where they stood. Instead of following 
either of its companions, this fourth. bee 
took a course which led it off the prairie 
altogether, and toward the habitations. 

The suddenly-conceived purpose of le 
Bourdon, to attempt to mystify the sav- 
ages, and thus get a hold upon their minds 
which he might turn to advantage, was 
much aided by the different directions 
taken by these several bees. Had they 
all gone the same way, the conclusion that 
all went home would be so very natural and 
obvious as to deprive the discovery of a 
hive of any supernatural merit, at least ; 
and to establish this was just now the 
great object the bee-hunter had in view. 
As it was, the Indians were no wiser, now 
all the bees were gone, than they had 
been before one of them had flown. On 
the contrary, they could not under- 
stand how the flights of so many in- 
sects, in so many different directions, 
should tell the bee-hunter where honey 
was to be found. Le Bourdon saw that 
the prairie was covered with bees, and 
well knew that, such being the fact, the 
inmates of perhaps a hundred different 
hives must be present! All this, however, 
was too novel and too complicated for the 
calculations of savages, and not one of 
those who crowded near, as_ observers, 
could account for so many of the bees go- 
ing different ways. 

Le Bourdon now intimated a wish to 
change his ground. He had noted two of 
the bees, and the only question that re- 
mained to be decided, as 2¢ respected them, 
was whether they belonged to the precise 
points toward which they had flown, or to 
points beyond them. The reader will 
easily understand that this is the nature 
of the fact determined by taking an angle, 
the point of intersection between any two 


spot where the hive is to be found. So 
far from explaining this to those around 
him, however, Boden kept ‘it a secret in 
his own breast. Margery knew the whole 
process, for to her he had often gone over 
it in description, finding a pleasure in in- 
structing one so apt, and whose tender, 
liquid blue eyes seemed to refiect every 
movement of his own soul and feelings. 
Margery he could have taught forever, or 
fancied for the moment he could ; whichis 
as near the truth as men under the in- 
fluence of love often get. But, as for the 
Indians, so far from letting them into any 
of his secrets, his strong desire was now 
to throw dust into their eyes, in all pos- 
sible ways, and to make their well-estab- 
lished character for superstition sub- 
servient to his own projects. 

Boden was far from being a scholar, 
even for one in his class of life. Down to 
this hour, the neglect of the means of 
public instruction is somewhat of a just 
ground of reproach against the venerable 
and respectable commonwealth of which 
he was properly a member, though her 
people have escaped a knowledge of a 
great deal of small philosophy and low 
intriguing, which it is fair to presume 
that evil spirits thrust in among the 
leaves of a more legitimate information, 
when the book of knowledge is opened for 
the instruction of those who, by circum- 
stances, are prevented from doing more 
than bestowing a few burried glances at 
its contents. Still, Ben had read every- 
thing about bees on which he could lay 
his hands. He had studied their habits 
personally, and he had pondered over the 
various accounts of their communities—a 
sort of limited monarchy in which the 
prince is deposed occasionally, or when 
matters go very wrong—some written by 
really very observant and intelligent per- 
sons, and others again not a little fanci- 
ful. Among other books that had thus 
fallen in le Bourdon’s way was one which 
somewhat minutely described the uses that 
were made of bees by the ancient sooth- 
sayers in their divinations. Our hero 
had no notion of reviving those rites, or 
of attempting to imitate the particular 
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practices of which he had read and heard ; 
but the recollection of them occurred most 
opportunely to strengthen and encourage 
the design, so suddenly entertained, of 
making his present operations aid in open- 
ing the way to the one great thing of the 
hour—an escape into Lake Michigan. 

“A bee knows a great deal,’’ said le 
Bourdon to his nearest companions, while 
the whole party was moving some dis- 
tance to take up new ground. “ A bee 
often knows more than a man.”’ 

‘More than a pale-face?’’ demanded 
Bear’s Meat, a chief who had attained his 
authority more by means of physical than 
of intellectual qualities. 

‘Sometimes. Pale-faces have gone to 
bees to ask what will happen. Let me ask 
our medicine-man this question. Parson 
Amen, have you any knowledge of the 
soothsayers of old using bees when they 
wished to know what was about to hap- 
pen? ’’ 7 

Now the missionary was not a learned 
man, any more than the bee-hunter; but 
many an unlearned man has heard of this, 
and he happened to be one of the number. 
Of Virgil, for instance, Parson Amen 
knew but little; though in the progress 
of avery loose but industrious course of 
reading, he had learned that the sooth- 
sayers put great faith in bees. His an- 
swer was given in conformity with this 
fact, and in the most perfect good faith, 
for he had not the smallest suspicion of 
what Boden wished to establish. 

“¢ Oertainly—most certainly,’’ answered 
the well-meaning missionary—‘‘ the for- 
tune-tellers of old times often went to 
their bees when they wished to look into 
‘the future. It has been a subject much 
talked of among Christians, to account for 
the soothsaying, and witchcraft, and other 
supernatural dealings of those who lived 
in the times of the prophets; and most of 
them have held the opinion that evil spirits 
have been—nay, still are permitted to 
work their will on certain men in the flesh. 
But bees were in much favor with the 
soothsayers of old.’’ 

This answer was given in English, and 
little of it was comprehended by Peter, 
and the others who had more or less 
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knowledge of that language, beyond the 
part which asserted the agency of bees in 
witchcraft. Luckily, this was all le Bour- 
don desired, and he was well satisfied at 
seeing that the idea passed from one chief 
to another; those who did not know the 
English at all being told by those who 
had some knowledge of the tongue, that 
“bees were thought to be ‘medicine’ 
among the pale-faces.’’ 

Le Bourdon gained a great deal of 


‘ground by this fortunate corroboration 


of his own still more fortunate thought. 
Matters’ were pretty nearly desperate 
with him, and with all his friends, should 
Peter really meditate evil; and as desper- 
ate diseases notoriously require remedics 
of the same character, he was ready to 
attempt anything that promised even the 
smallest chance of success. 

“Yes, yes—’’ the bee-hunter pursued 
the discourse by saying—‘‘ bees know a 
great deal. I have sometimes thought 
that bees know more than bears, and my 
brother must be able to tell something of 
them ? ’’ 

“Yes; my name is Bear’s Meat,’’ an- 
swered that chief, complacently. ‘‘ Injin 
always give name that mean somet’ing. 
Kill so many bear one winter, got dat 
name,”’ 

«A good name it is! To kill a bear is 
the most honorable thing a hunter can 
do, as we all know. If my brother wishes 
to hear it, I will ask my bees when he is 
to kill another. ’’ 

The savage to whom this was addressed 
fairly started with delight. He was eager- 
ly signifying his cheerful assent to the 
proposal, when Peter quietly interposed, 
and changed the discourse to himself, in a 
way that he had, and which would not 
easily admit of denial. It was apparent 
to le Bourdon that this mysterious Indian 
was not content that one so direct and 
impetuous in his feelings as Bear’s Meat, 
and who was at the same time so little 
qualified to manage his portion of an in- 
tellectual conversation, should be fore- 
most any longer. For that reason he 
brought himself more into the foreground, 
leaving to his friend the capacity of listener 
and observer, rather than that of a speak- 
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er and actor. 
this new arrangement will appear as the 
narrative proceeds. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘*____Therefore, go with me ; 
V’ll give the fairies to attend on thee; 
And they shall fetch thee jewols from the deep, 
—Peas-blossom! cobweb! moth! and mustard- 
seed!” 


As le Bourdon kept moving across the 
prairie, while the remarks were made that 
have been recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter, he soon reached the new _ position 
where he intended to again set up his 
stand. Here he renewed his operations ; 
Peter keeping nearest his person, in jeal- 
ous watchfulness of the least movement 
he made. Bees were caught, and scarce 
a minute elapsed ere the bee-hunter had 
two of them on the piece of comb, un- 
covered and at liberty. The circumstance 
that the cap was momentarily placed over 
the insects struck the savages as a piece 
of necromancy, in particular. The reader 
will understand that this is done in order 
to darken the tumbler and induce the bee 
to settle down on the honey so much the 
sooner. To one who understood the 
operation and its reason, the whole was 
simple enough ; but it was a very differ- 
ent matter with men as little accustomed 
to prying into the habits of creatures as 
insignificant as bees. Had deer, or bisons, 
or bears, or any of the quadrupeds of 
those regions, been the subject of the ex- 
periment, it is highly probable that indi- 
viduals could have been found in that 
attentive and wondering crowd who could 
have enlightened the abiest naturalists on 
the subject of the animals under examina- 
tion; but when the inquiry descended to 
the bee, it went below the wants and 
usages of savage life. 

“Where you t’ink dis bee go?” de- 
manded Peter, in English, as soon as le 
Bourdon raised the tumbler. 

“One will go in this direction, the other 
in that,’’ answered the bee-hunter, point- 
ing first toward the corner of the woods, 
then toward the island in the prairie; the 
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What took place under | two points toward which two of the other ! 


bees had flown. 

The predictions might or might not 
prove true. If they did, the effect must 
be great; if they did not, the failure would 
soon be forgotten in matters of more in- 
terest. Our hero, therefore, risked but 
little, while he had the chance of gaining 
avery great advantage. By a fortunate 
coincidence, the result completely justified 
the prediction. A bee rose, made its 
circles around the stand, and away it 
went toward the island-like copse in the 
prairie, while its companion soon imitated 
its example, but taking the other pre- 
scribed direction. This time Peter watched 
the insects so closely that he was a wit- 
ness of their movements, and with hisown 
eyes he beheld the flight, as well as the 
direction taken by each. 

‘You tell bee do dis?’’ demanded 
Peter, with a surprise that was so sudden, 
as well as so great, that it overcame in 
some slight degree his habitual self- 
command. . 

“To be sure I did,”’ replied le Bourdon, 
carelessly. ‘‘If you wish to see another, 
you may.’’ 

Here the young man coolly took an- 
other bee, and put it on theecomb.  Indif- 
ferent as he appeared, however, he used 
what was perhaps the highest degree of 
his art in selecting this insect. It was 
taken from the bunch of flowers whence 
one of his former captives had been taken, 
and there was every chance of its belong- 
ing to the same hive as its companion. 
Which direction it might take, should it 
prove to be a bee from either of the two 
hives of which the positions were now 
known, it altogether exceeded Boden’s art. — 
to tell, so he dexterously avoided commit- 
ting himself. It was enough that Peter 
gazed attentively, and that he saw the in- 
sect dart away, disappearing in the direc- 
tion of the island. By this time more of 
the savages were on the alert, and now 
knowing how and where to look for the 
bee, they also saw its course. 

“You tell him ag’in go dere ?”? asked - 
Peter, whose interest by this time was so 
manifest as to defy all attempts at con- 
cealment. 
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*“To be sureI did. The bees obey me, 
as your young men obey you. Iam their 
chief, and they know me. I will give you 
further proof of this. We will now go to 


that little bit of wood, when you shall all 


see what it contains. I have sent three of 
my bees there; and here, one of them Is 
already back, to let me know what he has 
seen.”’ 

Sure enough, a bee was buzzing around 
the head of le Bourdon, probably at- 
tracted by some fragment of comb, and 
he cunningly converted it into a mes- 
senger from the copse! All. this was 
wonderful to the crowd, and it even 
greatly troubled Peter. This man was 
much less liable to the influence of super- 
stition than most of his people; but he 
was very far from being altogether above 
it. This is the fact with very few civ- 
ilized men; perhaps with no man what- 
ever, let his philosophy and knowledge be 
what they may ; and least of all is it true 
with the ignorant. There is too much of 
the uncertain, of the conjectural in our 
condition as human beings, to raise us 
altogether above the distrusts, doubts, 
wonder, and other, weaknesses of our 
present condition. (To these simple sav- 
ages the manner in which the bees flew, 
seemingly at le Bourdon’s bidding, to this 
or that thicket, was quite as much a mat- 
ter of astonishment, as any of our most 
elaborate deceptions are wonders to our 
own ignorant and vulgar. Ignorant! 
And where is the line to be drawn that is 
to place men beyond the pale of ignor- 
ance? Each of us fails in some one, if not 
in very many of the important branches 
of the knowledge that is even reduced to 
rules among us. Here is seen the man of 
books, so ignorant of the application of his 
own beloved theories as to be a mere 
child in practice; and, there again, can 
be seen the expert in practice, who is 
totally unacquainted with a single princi- 
ple, of the many that lie at the root of 
his very handicraft. Let us not, then, 
deride these poor children of the forest 
because that which was so entirely new to 
them should also appear inexplicable and 
supernatural. — 

As for Peter, he was more confounded 
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than convinced. His mind was so much 
superior to those of the other chiefs as to 
render him far more difficult to mislead ; 
though even he was not exempt from the 
great weakness of ignorance—supersti- 
tion, and its concomitants, credulity and 
a love of the marvelous. His mind was 
troubled, as was quite apparent to Ben, 
who watched him quite as narrowly as he 
was observed himself, in all he did. Will- 
ing to deepen the impression, our artist 
now determined to exhibit some of the 
higher fruits of his skill. The production 
of a considerable quantity of honey would 
of itself be a sort of peace-offering, and he 
now prepared to turn the certainty of 
there being a hive in the little wood to ac- 
count—certainty, because three bees had 
taken wing forit, and a very distinct angle 
had been made with two of them. 

“Does my brother wish any honey?” 
asked le Bourdon, carelessly ; ‘‘or shall I 
send a bee across Lake Michigan, to tell 
the Injins further west that Detroit is 
taken ?”’ 

‘Can Bourdon find honey now ?’’ de- 
manded Peter. 

‘‘Hasily. Several hives are within a 
mile of us. The bees like this prairie, 
which is so well garnished with flowers, 
and I am never at a loss for work in this 
neighborhood. This is my favorite bee- 
ground ; and I have got all the little creat- 
ures so that they know me and are ready 
to do everything that J tell them. Asl 
see that the chiefs love honey, and wish to 
eat some, we will now go to one of my 
hives.”’ 

Thus saying, le Bourdon prepared for 
another march. He moved with all his 
appliances, Margery keeping close at his 
side, carrying the honey-comb and honey. 
As the girl walked lightly, in advance of 
the Indians, some fifteen or twenty bees, 
attracted by the flavor of what she car- 
ried, kept circling around her head, and 
consequently around that of Boden; and 
Peter did not fail to observe the circum- 
stance. To him it appeared as if these 


pees were so many accompanying agents, 


who attended their master in order to do 
his bidding. In a word, Peter was fast 
getting into that frame of mind when all 
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that is seen is pressed into the support of 
the theory we have adopted. The bee- 
hunter had some mysterious connection 
with, and control over the bees, and this 
was one, among the many other signs of 
the existence of his power. All this, how- 
ever, Boden himself disregarded. His 
inind was bent on throwing dust into the 
eyes of the Indians; and he was cogitat- 
ing the means of so doing, on a much 
larger scale than any yet attempted. 

“Why dem bee fly ’rovnd young 
squaw?’’ demanded Peter—‘‘and fly 
’round you, too?”’ 

“They know us, and go with us to 
their hive; just as Injins would come out 
of their villages to meet and honor visi- 
tors.”’ 

This was a ready reply, but it scarcely 
satisfied the wily savage to whom it was 
given. Just then Crowsfeather led Peter 
a little aside, and began talking earnestly 
to that chief, both continuing on with the 
crowd. Le Bourdon felt persuaded that 
the subject of this private conference was 
some of his former backslidings in the 
character of a conjurer, and that a Potta- 
wattamie would not deal very tenderly 
with his character. Nevertheless, it was 
too late to retrace his steps, and he saw 
the necessity of going on. 

‘‘Twish you had not come out with us,”’’ 
the bee-hunter found aun occasion to say to 
Margery. ‘‘I do not half like the state of 
things, and this conjuration about the bees 
may all fall through.” 

“It is better that I should be here, 
Bourdon,’’ returned the spirited girl. 
‘«My being here may make them less un- 
friendly to you. When I am by, Peter 
always Seems more human, and less of a 
savage, they all tell me, than when I am 
not by.’’ 

“No one can be more willing to own 
your power, Margery, than I; but Injins 
hold the squaws too cheap, to give you 
much influence over this old fellow.’’ 

“You do not know—he may have had 
a daughter of about my age, or size, or 
appearance ; or with my laugh, or voice, 
or something else that reminds him of 
her, when he sees me. One thing Iam 
sure of—Peter is no enemy of mine.’’ 
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‘‘T hope this may prove to be true! 1 
do not see, after all, why an Injin should 
not have the feelin’s you name. He is a 
man, and must feel for his wife and chil- 
dren the same as other—”’ 

“Bourdon, what ails the dog? Look 
at the manner in which Hive is be- 
having.”’ 

Sure enough, the appearance of Hive 
was sufficiently obvious to attract his 
master’s attention. By this time the 
crowd had got within twenty rods of the 
little island-like copse of wood, the mastiff 
being nearly half that distance in advance. 
Instead of preceding the party, however, 
Hive had raised his form in a menacing 
manner, and moved cautiously from side 
to side, like one of his kind that scents a 
foe. There was no mistaking these move- 
ments; and all the principal chiefs soon 
had their attention also drawn to the be- 
havior of the dog. 

‘‘ Why he do so?’’ asked Peter. 
*fraid of bee, eh? ”’ 

‘* He waits for me to come up,”’ answered 
le Bourdon. ‘‘ Let my brother and two 
other chiefs come with me, and let the 
rest stay here. Bees do not like crowds. 
Corporal, | put Margery in your keeping, 
and Parson Amen will be near you. I 
now go to show these chiefs what a bee 
cau tell a man.’’ 

Thus saying, le Bourdon advanced, fol- 
lowed by Peter, Bear’s Meat, and Crows- 
feather. Our hero had made up his mind 
that something more than bees were to be 
found in the thicket; for, the place being 
a little marshy, bushes as well as trees 
were growing on it, and he fully expected 
a rencontre with bears, the creatures most 
disposed to prey upon the labors of the bee 
—man excepted. Being well armed, and 
accompanied by inen accustomed to such 
struggles, he had no apprehensions, and 
led the way boldly, feeling the necessity 
of manifesting perfect confidence in all his 
own acts, in order to command the re-— 
spect of the observers. AS soon as the 
bee-hunter passed the dog, the latter 
growled, showed his teeth fiercely, and 
followed, keeping closely at his side. The 
confidence and alacrity with which le 
Bourdon moved into the ticket compelled 
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his companions to be on the alert; though | he might wish to say something to them, 


the first broke through the belt of hazels 
which inclosed the more open area within, 
a few instants before the Indians reached 
the place. Then it was that there arose 
such a yell, such screechings and cries, as 
reached far over the prairie, and might 
have appalled the stoutest heart. 

The picture that was soon offered to the 
eye was not less terrific than the sounds 
which assailed the ear. Hundreds of 
savages, in their war-paint, armed, and 
in a crowded maze, arose as it might be 
by one effort, seemingly out of the earth, 
and began to leap and play their antics 
amid the trees. The sudden spectacle of 
acrowd of such beings, nearly naked, 
frightfully painted, and tossing thelr 
arms here and there, while each yelled 
like a demon, was enough to overcome the 
nerves of a very resolute man. But le 
Bourdon was prepared for a conflict, and 
even felt relieved, rather than alarmed, 
when he saw the savages. His ready 
mind at once conceived the truth. This 
band belonged to the chiefs, and com- 
posed the whole or a principal part of the 
force which he knew they must have out- 
lying somewhere on the prairies or in the 
openings. He had sufficiently understood 
the hints of Pigeonswing to be prepared 
for such a meeting, and at no time, of 
late, had he approached a cover, without 
remembering the possibility of its con- 
taining Indians. 

Instead of betraying alarm, therefore, 
when this cloud of phantom-like beings 
rose before his eyes, le Bourdon stood firm, 
merely turning toward the chiefs behind 
him, to ascertain if they were taken by 
surprise, as well as himself. It was ap- 
parent that they were; for, understand- 
ing that a medicine-ceremony was to take 
place on the prairie, these “young men” 
had preceded the party from the hut, and 
had, unknown to all their chiefs, got pos- 
session of this copse, as the best available 
cover, whence to make their observations 
on what was going on. 

‘‘ My brother sees his young men,”’ said 
le Bourdon, quietly, the instant a dead 
calm had succeeded to the outcries with 


and my bees told me where to find them. 
Does my brother wish to know anything 
els&27? 

Great was the wonder of the three chiefs 
at this exhibition of medicine power? So 
far from suspecting the truth, or of de- 
tecting the lucky coincidence by which le 
Bourdon had been led to the cover of their 
warriors, it all appeared to them to be 
pure necromancy. Suchan art must be 
of great service; and how useful it would 
be to the warrior on his path, to be ac- 
companied by one who could thus com- 
mand the vigilance of the bees ! 

‘* You find enemy all same as friend ? ”’ 
demanded Peter, letting out the thought 
that was uppermost in the question. 

“To be sure. It makes no difference 
with a bee; he can find an enemy as easi- 
ly as he can a friend.”’ 

‘¢No whisky spring dis time ?’’ put in 
Crowsfeather, a little inopportunely, and 
with a distrust painted in his swarthy face 
that le Bourdon did not like. 

‘¢ Pottawattamie, you do not understand 
medicine-men. Ought I to have shown 
your young men where whisky was to 
be had for nothing? Ask yourself that 
question. Did you wish to see your young 
men wallowing like hogs in such a spring ? 
What would the great medicine-priest of 
the pale-faces, who is out yonder, have 
said to that ?”’ 

This was a coup de maitre on the part 
of the bee-hunter. Until that moment the 
affair of the whisky-spring had weighed 
heavily in the balance against him; but 
now it was suddenly changed over in the 
scales, and told as strongly in his favor. 
Even a savage can understand the moral- 
ity which teaches men to preserve their 
reason, and not to lower themselves to 
the level of brutes, by swallowing “‘ fire- 
water ’’; and Crowsfeather suddenly saw 
a motive for regarding our hero with the 
eyes of favor instead of those of distrust 
and dislike. 

‘¢ What the pale-face says is true,’’ ob- 
served Peter to hiscompanion. ‘‘ Had he 
opened his spring, your warriors would 
have been weaker than women. He isa 


which he had been greeted. ‘“‘ I thought | wonderful medicine-man, and we must not 
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provoke him to anger. 
know, but through his bees, that our 
young men were here ? ”’ 

This question could not be answered, 
and when the chiefs, followed by the 
whole band of warriors, some three or 
four hundred in number, came out upon 
the open prairie, all that had passed was 
communicated to those who awaited their 
return, in a few brief, but clear explana- 
tions. Le Bourdon found a moment to let 
Margery comprehend his position and 
views, while Parson Amen and the corpo- 
ral were put sufficiently on their guard, 
not to make any unfortunate blunder. The 
last was much more easily managed than 
the first. So exceedingly sensitive was the 
conscience of the priest, that had he clear- 
ly understood the game le Bourdon was 
-playing, he might have revolted at the 
idea of necromancy, as touching on the 
province of evil spirits; but he was so 
well mystified as to suppose all that 
passed was regularly connected with the 
art of taking bees. In this respect he and 
the Indians equally resembled one of those 
familiar pictures, in which we daily see 
men, in masses, contributing to their own 
deception and subjection, while they fond- 
ly but blindly imagine that they are not 
only inventors, but masters. 

This trade of mastery, after all, is the 
property ofa very few minds; and no pre- 
caution of the prudent, no forethought of 
the wary, nor any expedient of charters, 
constitutions, or restrictions, will prevent 
the few from placing their feet on the neck 
of the many. We may revive the fable of 
King Log and King Stork as often and in 
as many forms as we will; it will ever be 
the fable of King Log and King Stork. 
We are no admirers of political aristocra- 
cies, aS a thousand paragraphs from our 
pen will prove; and as for monarchs, we 
have long thought they best enact their 
parts when most responsible to opinion ; 
but we cannot deceive ourselves on the 
subject of the atrocities that are daily 
committed by those who are ever ready to 
assume the places of both, making their 
fellow-creatures in masses their dupes, 
and using those that they affect to serve. 

Ben Boden was now a sort of “‘ gowver- 
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How could he!nement provisoire’’ among the wonder: 


ing savages who surrounded him. He had 
got them to believe innecromancy—a very 
considerable step towards the exercise 
of despotic power. It is true he hardly 
knew himself what was to be done 
next; but he saw quite distinctly that 
he was in a dilemma, and must man- 
age to get out of it by some means or 
other. If he could only succeed in this 
instance as well as he had succeeded in 
his former essay in the black art, all 
might be well, and Margery be carried 
in triumph into the settlements. Mar- 
gery, pro hec vice, was his goddess of 
liberty, and he asked for no higher reward 
than to be permiSted to live the remaind- 
er of his days in the sunshine of her smiles. 
Liberty ! a word that is, just now, in all 
men’s mouths, but in how few hearts in 
its purity and truth! What a melancholy 
mistake, moreover, to suppose that, could 
it be enjoyed in that perfection in which 
the imaginations of men love to cheat 
their judgments, it is the great good of 
life! One hour spent in humble venera- 
tion for the Being that gave it, in common 
with all of earth, its vacillating and un- 
certain existence, is of more account than 
ages passed in its service; and he who 
fancies that in worshiping liberty he an- 
swers the great end of his existence, hugs 
a delusion quite as weak, and infinitely 
more dangerous, than that which now 
came over the minds of Peter and his 
countrymen, in reference to the intelli- 
gence of the bees. Itis a good thing to 
possess the defective and qualified free- 
dom which we term “ liberty ” ; but it is 
a grave error to set it up as an idol to be 
worshiped. 

‘‘ What my brother do next ? ’? demand- 
ed Bear’s Meat, who, being a somewhat 
vulgar-minded savage, was all for striking 
and wonder-working exhibitions of necro- 
mancy. ‘‘P’raps he find some honey 
now ?”? 

‘“Tf you wish it, chief. What says 
Peter ?—shall I ask my bees to tell where 
there is a hive ? ”’ 

As Peter very readily assented, le Bour- 
don next set about achieving this new 
feat in his art. The reader will recollect 
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that the positions of two hives were al-! of the case. That she might not be wholly 


ready known to the bee-hunter, by means 
of that very simple and everyday process 
by which he earned his bread. One of 
these hives was in the point of wood al- 
ready mentioned, that lay along the 
margin of the prairie; while the other 
was in this very copse where the savages 
had secreted themselves. Boden had now 
no thought of giving any further disturb- 
ance to this last-named colony of insects ; 
for an insight into their existence might 
disturb the influence obtained by the jug- 
glery of the late discovery, and he at once 
turned his attention toward the other hive 
indicated by his bees. 

Nor did le Bourdon now deem it neces- 
sary to resort to his usual means of carry- 
ing onhis trade. These were not necessary 
to one who knew already where the hive 
was to be found, while it opened the way 
to certain mummeries that might be 
made to tell well in support of his as- 
sumed character. Catching a bee, then, 
and keeping it confined within his tumbler, 
Ben held the last to his ear, as if listening 
to what the fluttering insect had to say, 
Having seemingly satisfied himself on this 
point, he desired the chiefs once more to 
follow him, having first let the bee go 
with a good deal of ceremony. This set 
all in motion again; the party being now 
increased by the whole band of savages 
who had been *‘ put up’’ from their cover. 

By this time Margery began to tremble 
for the consequences. She had held sev- 
eral short conferences with le Bourdon, as 
they walked together, and had penetrated 
far enough into his purposes to see that he 
was playing a ticklish game. It might 
succeed fora time, but she feared it must 
fail in the end; and there was always the 
risk of incurring the summary vengeance 
of savages. Perhaps she did not fully 
‘appreciate the power of superstition, and 
the sluggishness of the mind that once 
submits to its influence; while her woman’s 
heart made her keenly alive to all those 
frightful consequences that must attend 
an exposure. Nevertheless, nothing could 
now be done to avert the consequences. 
_ It was too late to recede, and things must 
take their course, even at all the hazards 


useless, when her lover was risking so 
much for herself—Margery well under- 
standing that her escape was the only 
serious difficulty the bee-hunter appre- 
hended—the girl turned all her attention 
to Peter, in whose favor she felt that she 
had been daily growing, and on whose 
pleasure so much must depend. Changing 
her position a little, she now came closer 
to the chief than she had hitherto done. 

‘Squaw like medicine-man?’’ asked 
Peter, with a significance of expression 
that raised a blush in Margery’s cheek. 

‘¢You mean to ask me if I like to see 
medicine-man perform,’’ answered Mar- 
gery, with the readiness of her sex. 
‘¢ White women are always curious, they 
say—how isit with the women of the red 
men? ”’ 

‘¢ Juss so—full of cur’osity. Squaw is 
squaw—no matter what color.”’ 

‘“‘T am sorry, Peter, you do not think 
better of squaws. Perhaps you never 
had a squaw—no wife or daughter ? ”’ 

A gleam of powerful feeling shot 
athwart the dark countenance of the 
Indian, resembling the glare of the elec- 
tric fluid flashing on a cloud at midnight ; 
but it passed away as quickly as it ap- 
peared, leaving in its stead the hard, con- 
densed expression which the intensity of 
a purpose so long entertained and culti- 
vated had imprinted there, as indelibly as 
if cut in stone. 

‘* All chief have squaw—all chief have 
pappoose,’’ was the answer that came at 
last. ‘* What he good for, eh?’’ 

“It is always good to have children, 
Peter ; especially when the children them- 
selves are good.”’ 

‘‘Good for pale-face, maybe—no good 
for Injin. Pale-face glad when pappoose 
born—red-skin sorry.”’ 

‘‘T hope this is not so. Why should an 
Injin be sorry to see the laugh of his little 
son ?”’ 

_“Taugh when he little—p’raps so; he 
little, and don’t know what happen. But 
Injin don’t laugh any more when he grow 
up. Game gone; land gone; corn-field 
gone. No more room for Injin—pale-face 
want all. Pale-face young man Jaugh— 
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red-skin young man cry. Dat how it 
is.’} 

“Oh! I hope not, Peter! I should be 
sorry to think it was so. The red man 
has as good a right—nay, he has a better 
right to this country than we whites; and 
God forbid that he should. not always have 
ois full share of the land.’? 

Margery probably owed her life to that 
honest, natural burst of feeling, which 
was uttered with a warmth and sincerity 
that could leave no doubt that the senti- 
ment expressed came from the _ heart. 
Thus singularly are we constructed! A 
minute before, and no exemption was 
made in the mind of Peter, in behalf of 
this girl, in the plan he had formed for 
cutting off the whites; on the contrary, 
he had often bethought him of the num- 
ber of young pale-faces that might be, as 
it were, strangled in their cradles, by in- 
cluding the bee-hunter and his intended 
Squaw in the contemplated sacrifice. <All 
this was changed, as in the twinkling of 
an eye, by Margery’s honest and fervent 
expression of her sense of right on the 
great subject that occupied all of Peter’s 
thoughts. These sudden impulses in the 
direction of love for our species, the 
second of the high lessons left by the 
Redeemer to his disciples, are so many 
proofs of the creation. of man in the image 
of his Maker. They exert their power 
often when least expected, and are ever 
stamped by the same indelible impression 
of their divine origin. Without these oc- 
casional glimpses at those qualities which 
are So apt to lie dormant, we might in- 
deed despair of the destinies of our race. 
We are, however, in safe and merciful 
hands; and all the wonderful events that 
are at this moment developing themselves 
around us are no other than the steps 
taken by Providence in the progress it is 
steadily making toward the great and 
glorious end! Some of the agencies will 
be corrupt; others deluded; and no one 
of them all, perhaps, will pursue with un- 
erring wisdom the precise path that ought 
to be taken; but even the crimes, errors, 
and delusions will be made instrumental in 
achieving that which was designed before 
the foundations of this world-were laid y 
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“Does my daughter wish this?” re- 
turned Peter, when Margery had thus 
frankly and sincerely given vent to her 
feelings. ‘Can a pale-face squaw wish 
to leave an Injin any of his hunting- 
grounds ?” 

‘Thousands of us wish it, Peter, and I 
for one. Often and often have we talked 
of this around our family fire, and even 
Gershom, when his head has not been 
affected by fire-water, has thought as we 
all have thought. I know that Bourdon 
thinks so too; and I have heard him say 
that he thought Congress ought to pass 
a law to prevent white men from getting 
any more of the Injin’s lands.’’ 

The face of Peter would have been a re- 
markable study, during the few moments 
that his fierce will was in process of being: 
brought in subjugation to the influence of 
his better feelings. At first he appeared 
bewildered ; then compunction had _ its 
shade; and human sympathy came last, 
asserting its long dormant, but inex- 
tinguishable power. Margery saw some 
of this, though it far exceeded her pene- 
tration to read all the workings of that 
stern and savage mind; yet she felt 
encouraged by what she did see and under- 
Stand. 
<While an almighty and divine Provi- 
dence was thus carrying out its own 
gracious designs in its own way, the bee- 
hunter continued bent on reaching a 
similar end by means of his own. ) Little 
did he imagine how much had been done 
for him within the last few moments, and 
how greatly all he had in view was jeop- 
arded and put at risk by his own con- 
trivances—contrivances which seemed to 
him so clever, but which were wanting in 
the unerring simplicity and truth that 
render those that come from above infal- 
lible. Still, the expedients of le Bourdon 
may have had their agency in bringing 
about events, and may have been intended 
to be a part of that moral machinery 
which was now at work in the breast of 
Peter, for good. 

It will be remembered that the bee- 
hunter habitually carried a small spy- 
glass, aS a part of the implements of his 
calling. It enabled him to watch the bees, 
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as they went in and came out of the hives, 
on the highest trees, and often saved him 
hours of fruitless search. This glass was 
now in his hand; for, an object on a dead 
tree, that rose a little apart from those 
around it, and which stood quite near the 
extreme point in the forest toward which 
they were all proceeding, had caught his 
attention. The distance was still too 
great to ascertain by the naked eye what 
that object was; but a single look with 
the glass showed that it wasa bear. This 
was an old enemy of the bee-hunter, who 
often encountered the animal, endeavor- 
ing to get at the honey, and he had on 
divers occasions been obliged to deal with 
these plunderers before he could succeed 
in his own plans of pilfering. The bear 
now seen continued in sight but an instant ; 
the height to which he had clambered be- 
ing so great, most probably, as to weary 
him with the effort, and to compel him to 
fall back again. All this was favorable 
to le Bourdon’s wishes, who immediately 
called a halt. ° 

The first thing that Bourdon did, when 
all the dark eyes were gleaming on him in 
fierce curiosity, was to catch a bee and 
hold it to his ear, as it buzzed about in the 
tumbler. 

“You t’ink dat bee talk ?’’ Peter asked 
of Margery, in a tone of confidence, as if 
a newly-awakened principle now existed 
between them. 

‘¢ Bourdon must think so, Peter,’’ the 
girl evasively answered, ‘‘or he would 
hardly listen to hear what it says.” 

“Tt strange bee should talk! Almos’ 
as strange as pale-face wish to leave Injin 
any land! Sartin bee talk, eh? ”’ 

‘‘— have never heard one talk, Peter, 
unless it might be in its buzzing. That 
may be the tongue of a bee, for anything 
I know to the contrary.”’ 

By this time le Bourdon seemed to 
be satisfied, and let the bee go; the 
savages murmuring their wonder and 
admiration. 

“Do my brothers wish to hunt?” 
asked the bee-hunter, in a voice so loud 
that all near might hear what he had 
to say. 

This question produced a movement at 
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! once. 
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Skill in hunting, next to success 
on the war-path, constitutes the great 
merit of an Indian; and it is ever his 
delight to show that he possesses it. No 
sooner did le Bourdon throw out his 
feeler, therefore, than a general exclama- 
tion proclaimed the readiness of all the 
young men in particular to join in the 
chase. 

‘‘Let my brothers come closer,’’ said 
Ben, in an authoritative manner ; “I have 
something to put into their ears. They 
see that point of wood, where the dead 
basswood has fallen on the prairie. Near 
that basswood is honey, and near the 
honey are bears. This my bees have told 
me. Now let my brothers divide, and 
some go into the woods and some stay on 
the prairie ; then they will have plenty of 
sweet food.” 

As all this was very simple, and easily to 
be comprehended, not a moment was lost 
in the execution. With surprising order 
and aptitude, the chiefs led off their par- 
ties; one line of dark warriors penetrat- 
ing the forest on the eastern side of the 
basswood, and anothor on its western ; 
while a goodly number scattered them- 
selves on the prairie itself in its front. In 
less than a quarter of an hour signals 
came from the forest that the battue was 
ready, and Peter gave the answering sign 
to proceed. 

Down to this moment doubts existed 
among the savages concerning the accu- 
racy of le Bourdon’s statement. How 
was it possible that his bees should tell 
bim where he could find bears? To be 
sure, bears were the great enemies of 
bees—this every Indian knew—but could 
the bees have a faculty of thus arming 
one enemy against the other! These 
doubts, however, were soon allayed by 
the sudden appearance of a drove of bears, 
eight or ten in number, that came wad- 
dling out of the woods, driven before the 
circle of shouting hunters that had been 
formed within. 

Now commenced a scene of wild tumult 
and of fierce delight. The warriors on the 
prairie retired before their enemies, until 
all of their associates were clear of the for- 
est, when the circle swiftly closed again, 
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until it had brought the bears to some-! this unobserved; but, had they witnessed 


thing like close quarters. Bear’s Meat, 
as became his appellation, led off the 
dance, letting fly an arrow at the nearest 
animal. Astounded by the great number 
of their enemies, and not a little appalled 
by their yells, the poor quadrupeds did 
not know which way to turn. Occasional- 
ly, attempts were made to break through 
the circle, but the flight of arrows, aimed 
directly at their faces, invariably drove 
the creatures back. Fire-arms were not 
resorted to at all in this hunt, spears and 
arrows being the weapons depended on. 
Several ludicrous incidents occurred, but 
none that were tragical. One or two of 
the more reckless of the hunters, ambitious 
of shining before the representatives of so 
many tribes, ran rather greater risks than 
were required, but they escaped with a 
few smart scratches. In one instance, 
however, a young Indian had a still nar- 
rower squeeze for his life. Literally a 
squeeze it was; for, suffering himself to 
get within the grasp of a bear, he came 
near being pressed to death, ere his com- 
panions could dispatch the creature. As 
for the prisoner, the only means he had to 
prevent his being bitten was to thrust the 
head of his spear into the bear’s mouth. 
where he succeeded in holding it, spite of 
the animal’s efforts to squeeze him into 
submission. By the time this combat was 
terminated, the field was strewed with 
the slain; every one of the bears having 
been killed by hunters so much practiced 
in the art of destroying game. 
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“She was an only child—her name Ginevyra ; 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love.’ 
—ROGERS. 


DURING the hunt there was little leisure 
for reflection on the seemingly extraor- 
dinary manner in which the bee-hunter had 
pointed out the spot where the bears were 
to be found. No one of the Indians had 
Seen him apply the glass toe his eye, for, 
leading the party, he had been able to do 


such a procedure, it would have been as 
inexplicable as all the rest. It is true 
Crowsfeather and one or two of his com- 
panions had taken a look through that 
medicine-glass, but it rather contributed 
to increase the conjurer’s renown, than 
Served to explain any of the marvels he 
performed. 

Peter was most struck with all that had 
just occurred. He had often heard of the 
skill of those who hunted bees, and had 
several times met with individuals who 
practiced the art, but this was the first 
occasion on which he had ever been a wit- 
ness, in his own person, of the exercise of 
a craft so wonderful! Had the process 
been simply that of catching a bee, filling 
it with honey, letting it go, and then fol- 
lowing it to its hive, it would have been 
so simple as to require no explanation. 
But Peter was too intelligent, as well as 
too observant, not to have seen that a 
great deal more than this was necessary. 
On the supposition that the bee flew 
toward the forest, as had been the fact 
with two of the bees taken this morning, 
in what part of that forest was the hunter 
to look for the bee-tree ? It was the angle 
that perplexed Peter, as it did all the In- 
dians ; for that angle, to be understood, 
required a degree of knowledge and calcu- 
lation that entirely exceeded all he had 
ever acquired. Thus it is with us ever. 
The powers, and faculties, and principles 
that are necessary fully to comprehend all 
that we see, and all that surrounds us, 
exist and have been bestowed on man by 
his beneficent Creator. Still it is only by 
slow degrees that he is to become their 
master, acquiring knowledge step by step, 
aS he has need of its services, and learns 
how to use it. Such seems to be the de- 
sign of Providence, which is gradually 
opening to our inquiries the arcana of 
nature, in order that we may convert their 
possession into such uses as will advance 
its own wise intentions. Happy are they 
who feel this truth in their character of 
individuals! Thrice happy the nations 
which can be made to understand that 
the surest progress is that which is 
made on the clearest principles, and with 
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the greatest caution! The notion of set- 
ting up anything new in morals is as fal- 
lacious in theory as it.will be found to be 
dangerous in pes 

It has been said that a sudden change 
had come over the fierce purposes of 
Peter. For some time the nature, art- 
lessness, truth, feminine playfulness and 
kindness, not to say personal beauty of 
Margery, had been gradually softening 
the heart of this stern savage, as it re- 
spected the girl herself. Nothing of a 
weak nature was blended with this feeling, 
which was purely the growth of that di- 
vine principle that is implanted in us all. 
The quiet, earnest manner in which the 
girl had that day protested her desire 
to see the rights of the red man respected, 
completed her conquest; and, so far as 
the great chief was concerned, secured 
her safety. It may seem singular, how- 
ever, that Peter, with all his influence, 
was unable to say that even one that he 
wasso much disposed to favor, should be 
spared. By means of his own eloquence, 
and perseverance, and deep desire for 
vengeance, however, he had aroused a 
spirit among his followers that was not 
so easily quelled. On several occasions 
he had found it difficult to prevent the 
younger and more impetuous of the chiefs 
from proceeding at once to secure the 
scalps of those who were in their power ; 
and this he had done, only by promising 
to increase the number of the victims. 
How was he then to lessen that number? 
and that, too, when circumstances did 
not seem likely to throw any more imme- 
diately into his power, as he had once 
hoped. This council must soon be over, 


and it would not be in his power to send 


the chiefs away without enumerating the 
scalps of the pale-faces present among 
those which were to make up the sum of 
their race. 

Taking the perplexity produced by the 
bee-hunter’s necromancy, and adding it to 
his concern for Margery, Peter found am- 
ple subject for all his reflections. While 
the young men were dressing their bears, 
and making the preparations for a feast, 
he walked apart, like a man whose 
thoughts had little in common with the 
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surrounding scene. Even the further 
proceedings of 1e Bourdon, who had dis- 
covered his bee-tree, had felled it, and 
was then distributing the honey among 
the Indians, could not draw him from his 
meditations. The great council of all was 
to be held that very day—there, on Prairie 
Round—and it was imperative on Peter 
to settle the policy he intended to pursue, 
previously to the hour when the fire was 
to be lighted, and the chiefs met in final 
consultation. 

In the meantime, le Bourdon, by his 
distribution of the honey, no less than by 
the manner in which he had found it, was 
winning golden opinions of those who 
shared in his bounty. One would think 
that the idea of property is implanted in 
us by nature, since men in all conditions 
appear to entertain strong and distinct 
notions of this right. Natural it may not 
be, in the true signification of the term ; 
but it is a right so interwoven with those 
that are derived from nature, and more 
particularly with our wants, as almost to 
identify it with the individual being. It 
is certain that all we have of civilization 
is dependent on a just protection of this 
right ; for, without the assurance of en- 
joying his earnings, who would produce 
beyond the supply necessary for his own 
immediate wants? Among the American 
savages the rights of property are dis- 
tinctly recognized, so far as their habits 
and resources extend. The hunting 
ground belongs to the tribe, and occasion- 
ally the field; but the wigwam, and the 
arms, and the skins, both for use and for 
market, and often the horses, and all 
other movabvles, belong to the individual. 
So sacred is this right held to be, that not 
one of those who stood by, and saw le 
Bourdon fell his tree, and who witnessed 
the operation of bringing to light its stores 
of honey, appeared to dream of meddling 
with the delicious store, until invited so to 
do by its lawful owner. It was this re- 
serve, and this respect for a recognized 
principle, that enabled the bee-hunter to 
purchase a great deal of popularity, by 
giving away liberally an article so much 
prized. None, indeed, was reserved ; 
Boden seeing the impossibility of carrying 
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it away. Happy would he have been, 
most happy, could he have felt the assur- 
ance of being able to get Margery off, 
without giving a second thought to any of 
his effects, whether present or absent. 

As has been intimated, the bee-hunter 
was fast rising in the favor of the war- 
riors; particularly of those who had a 
weakness on the score of the stomach. 
This is the first great avenue to the favor 
of man—the belly ruling all the other 
members, the brains included. All this 
Peter noted, and was now glad to per- 
ceive; for, in addition to the favor that 
Margery had found in his eyes, that wary 
chief had certain very serious misgivings 
on the subject of the prudence of attempt- 
ing to deal harshly with a medicine-man 
of Boden’s caliber. Touching the whisky- 
spring he had been doubtful from the 
first; even Crowsfeather’s account of the 
wonderful glass through which that chief 
had looked, andseen men reduced to chil- 
dren, and then converted into giants, had 
failed to conquer his scepticism; but he 
was not altogether proof against what he 
had that day beheld with his own eyes. 
These marvels shook his previous opinion 
touching the other matters; and, alto- 
gether, the effect was to elevate the bee- 
hunter to a height, that it really appeared 
dangerous to assail. 

While Peter was thus shaken with 
doubts, and that too on a point on which 
he had hitherto stood as firm as a rock, 
there was another in the crowd, who noted 
the growing favor of le Bourdon with deep 
disgust. This man could hardly be termed 
a chief, though he possessed a malignant 
power that was often wielded to the dis- 
comfiture of those who were. He went 
by the significant appellation of ‘‘ The 
Weasel,”’? a sobriquet that had been be- 
stowed on him for some supposed resem- 
blance to the little pilfering, prowling 
quadruped after which he was thus named. 
In person, and in physical qualities gener- 
ally, this individual was mean and ill- 
favored; and squalid habits contributed 
to render him even less attractive than he 
might otherwise have been. He was, 
moreover, particularly addicted to intem- 
perance ; lying, wallowing like a hog, for 
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|days at a time, whenever his tribe re- 
ceived any of the ample contribution of 
fire-water, which it was then more the 
custom than it is to-day, to send among 
the aborigines. A warrior of no renown, 
a hunter so indifferent as to compel his 
squaw and pappooses often to beg for food 
in strange lodges, of mean presence, and 
a drunkard, it may seem extraordinary 
that The Weasel should possess any in- 
fluence amid so many chiefs renowned for 
courage, wisdom, deeds in arms, on the 
hunt, and for services around the council- 
fire. It was all due to his tongue. 
Ungque, or The Weasel, was eloquent 
ina high degree, possessing that variety 
of his art which most addresses itself to 
the passions; and, strange as it may 
seem, men are oftener and more easily led 
by those who do little else than promise, 
than by those who actually perform. A 
lying and fluent tongue becomes a power 
of itself, with the masses; subverting 
reason, looking down justice, brow-beating 
truth, and otherwise placing the wrong 
before the right. This quality The Weasel 
possessed ina high degree, and was ever 
willing to use, on occasions that seemed 
most likely to defeat the wishes of those 
he hated. Among the last was Peter, 
whose known ascendency in his own par- 
ticular tribe had been a source of great 
envy and uneasiness to this Indian. He 
had struggled hard to resist it, and had 
even dared to speak in favor of the pale- 
faces, and in opposition to the plan of cut- 
ting them all off, purely with a disposition 
to oppose this mysterious stranger. It 
had been in vain, however; the current 
running the other way, and the fiery elo- 
quence of Peter proving too strong even 
for him. Now, to his surprise, from afew 
words dropped casually, this man ascer- 
tained that their greatest leader was dis- 
posed so far to relent, as not to destroy 
all the pale-faces in his power. Whom, 
and how many he meant to spare, Ungque 
could not tell ; but his quick, practiced dis- 
cernment detected the general disposition, 
and his ruthless tendency to oppose caused 
him to cast about for the means of resist- 
ing this sudden inclination to show mercy. 
With The Weasel, the moving principle 
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was ever that of the demagogue ; it was 


to flatter the mass that he might lead it ; 
and he had an innate hostility to whatever 
was frank, manly, and noble. 

The time had now come when the In- 
dians wished to be alone. At this council 
it was their intention to come to an im- 
portant decision; and even the “ young 
men,’’ unless chiefs, were to be merely 
distant spectators. Peter sent for le 
Bourdon, accordingly, and communicated 
his wish that all the whites would return 
to the castle, whither he promised to join 
them about the setting of the sun, or 
early the succeeding day. 

«One of you, you know—dat my wig- 
wam,” said the grim chief, smiling on 
Margery with a friendly eye, and shaking 
hands with the bee-hunter, who thought 
his manner less constrained than on for- 
mer similar occasions. ‘‘Get good sup- 
per for old Injin, young squaw—dat juss 
what squaw good for.”’ 

Margery laughingly promised to re- 
member his injunction, and went her way, 
closely attended by her lover. The cor- 
poral followed, armed to the teeth, and 
keeping at just such a distance from the 
young people as might enable them to 
‘converse without being overheard. As 
for the missionary, he was detained a 
moment by Peter, the others moving 
slowly, in order to permit him to come up, 
ere they had gone their first mile. Of 
course the mysterious chief had not de- 
tained Parson Amen without a motive. 

‘My brother has told me many curious 
things,”’ said Peter, when alone with the 
missionary, and speaking now in the lan- 
guage of the Ojebways—‘“‘many very 
curious things. I like to listen to them. 
Once he told me how the pale-face young 
men take their squaws.”’ 

‘©— remember to have told you this. 
We ask the Great Spirit to bless our 
marriages, and the ceremony is commonly 
performed by a priest. This is our prac- 
tice, Peter, though not necessary, I think 
it good.”’ 

“Yes; good alway for pale-face to do 
pale-face fashion, and for Injin to do Injin 
fashion. Don’t want medicine-man to 
get red-skin squaw. Open wigwam door, 
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leave it alone on the prairies. 


my brother knows. 
books. 
can see only with the eyes they got from 


it any better. 
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and she come in. Dat ’nough. If she 
don’t wish to come in, can’t make her. 
Squaw go to warrior she likes; warrior 
ask squaw he likes. But it is best for 
pale-face to take his wife, in pale-face 
fashion. Does not my brother see a young 
man of his people, and a young maiden, 
that he had better bring together and 
bless ? ”’ 

‘“You must mean Bourdon and Mar- 
gery,’? answered the missionary, in En- 
glish, after amoment’s reflection. ‘‘ The 
idea is a new one to me; for my mind has 
been much occupied of late, with other 
and more important matters; though I 
now plainly see what you mean!” 

‘That flower of the Openings would 
soon fade, if the young bee-hunter should 
This is the 
will of the Great Spirit. He puts it into 
the minds of the young squaws to see 
all things well that the hunters of their 
fancy do. Why he has made the young 
with this kindness for each other, perhaps 
He is wise, and has 
The poor Injins have none. They 
Injins, like themselves. But one thing 
they know. What the Great Spirit has 
commanded, is good. Injins can’t make 
They can do it harm, but 
they can doit no good. Let my brother 
bless the couple that the Manitou has 
brought together.”’ 

‘¢<T believe I understand you, Peter, and 
will think of this. And now that I must 
leave you for a little while, let me beg you 
to think of this matter of the origin of your 
tribes, candidly, and with care. Every- 
thing depends on your people’s not mis- 
taking the truth, in this great matter. It 
is as necessary for a nation to know its 
duties, as for a single man. Promise me 
to think of this, Peter.”’ 

‘My brother’s words have come into 
my ears—they are good,’’ returned the 
Indian, courteously. ‘‘ We will think of 
them at the council, if my brother will 
bless his young man and young maiden, 
according to the law of his people.”’ 

‘«¢T will promise to do this, Peter ; or to 
urge Bourdon and Margery to do it, if you 
will promise to speak to-day, in council, 
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of the history of your forefathers, and to! 
take into consideration, once more, the 
great question of your being Hebrews.”’ 

“‘T will speak as my brother wishes— 
let him do as I wish. Let him tell me 
that I can say to the chiefs before the sun 
has fallen the length of my arm, that the 
young pale-face bee-hunter has taken the 
young pale-face squaw into his wigwam.”’ 

“‘T do not understand your motive, 
Peter; but that which you ask is wise, 
and according to God’s law, and it shall 
be done. Fare you well, then, for a sea- 
son. When we again meet, Bourdon and 
Margery shall be one, if my persuasions 
can prevail, and you will have pressed this 
matter of the lost tribes, again, home to 
your people. Fare you well, Peter; fare 
you well.”’ 

They separated; the Indian with a cold 
smile of courtesy, but with his ruthless 
intentions as respected the missionary in 
no degree changed. Boden and Margery 
alone were exempted from vengeance, ac- 
cording to his present designs. An unac- 
countable gentleness of feeling governed 
him, as connected with the girl; while 
superstition, and the dread of an unknown 
power, had its full influence on his deter- 
mination to spare her lover. There might 
be some faint ray of human feeling glim- 
mering among the fierce fires that so 
steadily burned in the breast of this sav- 
age; but they wereso much eclipsed by the 
brighter light that gleamed around them, 
as to be barely perceptible, evert to him- 
self. The result of all these passions, was 
a determination in Peter to spare those 
whom he had advised the missionary to 
unite, making that union a mysterious 
argument in favor of Margery, and to 
sacrifice all the rest. The red American 
is so much accustomed to this species of 
ruthless proceeding, that the anguish he 
might occasion the very beings to whom 
he now wished to be merciful, gave the 
stern chief very little concern. Leaving 
the Indians in the exclusive possession 
of Prairie Round, we will return to the 
rest of the party. 

The missionary hastened after his 
friends as fast as he could go. Boden 
and Margéry had much to say to each 
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other in that walk, which had a great 
deal about it to bring their thoughts 
within the circle of their own existence. 
As has been said, the fire had run through 
that region lately, and the grasses were 
still young, offering but little impediment 
to their movements. As the day was now 
near its heat, le Bourdon led his spirited, 
but gentle companion, through the groves, 
where they had the benefit of a most 
delicious shade, a relief that was now get- 
ting to be very grateful. Twice had they 
Stopped to drink, at cool, clear springs, 
in which the water seemed to vie with the 
air in transparency. As this is not the 
general character of the water of that re- 
gion, though marked exceptions exists, 
Margery insisted that the water was east- 
ern and not western water. . 

‘“Why do we always think the things 
we had in childhood better than those we 
enjoy afterward ?’’ asked Margery, after 
making one of these comparisons, some- 
what to the disadvantage of the part of 
the country in which she then was, ‘I 
can scarce ever think of home—what I call 
home, and which was so long a home to me 
—without shedding tears, Nothing here 
seems as good of its kind as what I have 
left behind me. Do you have the same 
longings for Pennsylvania that I feel for 


the sea-coast and for the rocks about © 


Quincy ? ”’ 

‘‘Sometimes. When I have been quite 
alone for two or three months, I have fan- 
cied that an apple or a potato, or even a 
glass of the cider that came from the spot 
where I was born, would be sweeter than 
all the honey bees ever gathered in Michi- 
gan.’’ 

‘“To me it has always seemed strange, 
Bourdon, that one of your kind feelings 
should ever wish to live alone at all; yet 
I have heard you say that a love of soli- 
tude first drew you to your trade.” 

‘‘It is these strong cases which get a 
man under, as it might be, and almost 
alter his nature. One man will pass his 
days in hunting deer; another in catch- 
ing fish. My taste has been for the bees, 
and for such chances with other creatures 
as may offer. What between hunting and 
hiving, and getting the honey to market, 
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I have very little time to long for com-}| been settled between them on previous oc- 


pany. But my taste is altering, Margery ; 
has altered.’’ 

The girl blushed, but she also smiled, 
and, moreover, she looked pleased. 

‘Tam afraid that you are not so much 
altered as you think,’? she answered, 
laughingly, however. ‘‘ It may seem so 
now ; but when you come to lve in the 
settlements again, you will get tired of 
crowds.”’ 

“Then I will come with you, Margery, 
into these Openings, and we can live fo- 
gether here, surely, as well or far bet- 
ter than I can live here alone. You and 
Gershom’s wife have spoiled my house- 
keeping. [really did not know until you 
came up here how much a woman can do 
in a chiente!”’ 

‘Why, Bourdon, you have lived long 
enough in the settlements to know that.”’ 

“That is true; but I look upon the set- 
tlements as one thing, and on the Open- 
ings as another. What will do there 
isn’t needed here ; and what will do here 
won’t answer there. But these last few 
days have so changed Castle Meal that I 
hardly know it myself.’’ 

“Perhaps the change is for the worse, 
and you wish it undone, Bourdon,’’ ob- 
served the girl, in the longing she had to 
hear an assurance to the contrary, at 
the very moment she felt certain that as- 
surance would be given. 

‘- No, no, Margery. Woman has taken 
possession of my cabin, and woman shall 
now always command there, unless you 
alter your mind, and refuse to have me. 
I shall speak to the missionary to marry 
us as soon aS I can get him alone. His 
mind is running so much on the Jews 
that he has hardly a moment left for us 
Christians.”’ 

The color on Margery’s cheek was not 
lessened by this declaration; though, to 
admit the truth, she looked none the less 
pleased. She was a warm-hearted and 
generous girl, and sometimes hesitated 
about separating herself and her fortunes 
from those of Gershom and Dorothy ; but 
the bee-hunter had persuaded her this 
would be unnecessary, thoygh she did ac- 
cept him for a husband. 


casions, and much conversation had al- 
ready passed in that very walk, which 
was confined to that interesting subject. 
But Margery was not now disposed to say 
more, and she adroitly improved the hint 
thrown out by Boden to change the dis- 
course, | 

‘*]t is the strangest notion I ever heard 
of,’ she cried, laughing, ‘“‘ to believe In- 
jins to be Jews! ”’ 

‘* He tells me he is by no means the first 
who has fancied it. Many writers have 
said as much before him, and all he claims 
is to have been among them, and to have 
seen these Hebrews with his own eyes. 
But here he comes, and can answer for 
himself. ’’ 

Just as this was said, Parson Amen 
joined the party, Corporal Flint closing 
to the front, as delicacy no longer re- 
quired him to act asarear-guard. The 
good missionary came up a little heated ; 
and, in order that he might have time to 
cool himself, the rate of movement was 
slightly reduced. In the meantime the 
conversation did not the less proceed. 

‘We were talking of the ‘lost tribes,”’ 
said Margery, half smiling as she spoke, 
‘*and of your idea, Mr. Amen, that these 
Injins are Jews. It seems strange to me 
that they should have lost so much of 
their ancient ways, and notions, and ap- 
pearances, if they are really the people 
you think.”’ 

‘‘Lost! It is rather wonderful that, 
after the lapse of twe thousand years and 
more, so much should remain. Whichever 
way Il look, signs of these people’s origin 
beset me. You have read your Bible, 
Margery—which I am sorry to say all on 
this frontier have not—but yeu have read 
your Bible, and one can make an allusion 
to you with some satisfaction. Now let 
me ask you if you remember such a thing 
as the scape-goat of the ancient Jews. It 
is to be found in Leviticus, and is one of 
those mysterious customs with which that 
extraordinary book is full.” 

‘‘ Leviticus isa book I never read but 
once, for we do not read it in our New 
England schools. But I do remember 


The point had lthat the Jews were commanded to let 
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one of two goats go, from which practice | nor was he at all backward in letting his 


it has, I believe, been called a scape- 
goat.”’ 

“‘Well,’’ said le Bourdon, simply, 
‘what a thing is ‘l’arnin!’ Now this is 
all news to me, though I have heard of 
‘scape-goats,’ and talked of ‘ scape-goats 
a thousand times! There’s a meanin’ to 
everything, I find; and I do not look 
upon this idee of the lost tribes as half as 
strange as I did before I l’arnt this! ”’ 

Margery had not fallen in love with the 
bee-hunter for his biblical knowledge, else 
might her greater information have re- 
ceived a rude shock by this mark of sim- 
' plicity; but instead of dwelling on this 
proof of le Bourdon’s want of ‘‘school- 
ing,’’ her active mind was more disposed 
to push the allusion to scape-goats to 
some useful conclusion. 

‘* And what of the goat, Mr. Amen ?”’ 
she. asked; ‘‘and how can it belong to 
anything here ? ’’ 

“Why were all those goats turned into 
the woods and deserts, in the olden time, 
Margery? Doubtless to provide food for 
the ten tribes, when these should be 
driven forth by conquerors and hard task- 
masters. ‘Time, and climate, and a differ- 
ence of food, has altered them, as they 
have changed the Jews, themselves, 
though they still retain the cleft hoof, 
the horns, the habits, and the general 
characteristics of the goats of Arabia. 
Yes; naturalists will find in the end, that 
the varieties of the deer of this continent, 
particularly the antelope, are nothing but 
the scape-goats of the ancient world, 
altered, and perhaps improved by circum- 
stances.”’ 

As this was much the highest flight the 
good missionary had ever yet taken, not 
trifling was the astonishment of bis young 
friends, thereat. / Touching the Jews, le 
Bourdon did not pretend to, or in fact did 
not possess much knowledge; but, when 
the question was reduced down to one of 
venison, or bears’ meat, or bison’s humps, 
with the exception of the professed hunt- 
ers and trappers, few knew more about 
them all than he did himself. That the 
deer, or even the antelopes of America 
ever had been goats, he did not believe; 


dissent to such a theory be known. 

“I’m sorry, Parson Amen, you’ve 
brought in the deer,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Had 
you stuck to the Jews, I might have be- 
lieved all that you fancy, in this business ; 
but the deer have spoiled all. As for 
scape-goats, since Margery seems to agree 
with you, I suppose you are right about 
them, though my notion of such creatures 
has been to keep clear of them, instead of 
following them up, as you seem to think 
these Hebrews have done. But if you 
are no nearer right in your doctrine about 
the Injins, than you are about their game, 
you'll have to change your religion.” 

“Do not think that my religion depends 
on any thread so slight, Bourdon. A man 
may be mistaken in interpreting prophecy, 
and still be a devout Christian. There are 
more reasons than you may at first sup- 
pose, for believing in this theory of the 
gradual change of the goat into the deer, 
and especially into the antelope. We do 
not any of us believe that Noah had with 
him, in the ark, all the animals that are 
now to be found, but merely the parent 
stems, in each particular case, which would 
be reducing the number many fold. If 
all men came from Adam, Bourdon, why 
could not all deer come from goats ? ”’ 

‘“‘Why, this matter about men has a 
good deal puzzled me, Parson, and IJ hard- 
ly known what answer to give. Still, men 
are men, wherever you find them, They 
may be lighter or darker, taller or shorter, 
with hair or wool, and yet you can see 
they are men. Perhaps food, and climate, 
and manner of living, may have made all 
the changes we seein them; but Lord, 
Parson, a goat has a beard !”’ 

“What has become of the thousands 
of scape-goats that the ancient Hebrews 
must have turned loose in the wilder- 
ness? Answer me that, Bourdon ?”’ 

‘“¢You might as well ask me, sir, what 
has become of the thousands of Hebrews 
who turned them loose. I suppose all must 
be dead a thousand years ago. Scape- 
goats are creatures that even Injins 
would not like.’’ 

‘ All this is a great mystery, Bourdon 
—a much greater mystery than our 
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friend Peter, whom you have so often;ated, than Margery, unmarried. 


said was a man so unaccountable. By 
the way, he has given me a charge to 
perform an office between you and Mar- 
gery, that I had almost forgotten. From 
what he said to me, I rather think it may 
have some connection with our safety. 
We have enemies among these savages, 
I feel very certain; though I believe we 
have also warm friends.”’ 

‘But what have you in charge that 
has anything to do with Bourdon and 
me?’’ asked the wondering Margery ; 
who was quick to observe the connection, 
though utterly at a loss to comprehend it. 

The missionary now called a halt, and 
finding convenient seats, he gradually 
opened the subject, with which he had 
beeen charged by Peter to his compan- 
ions. The reader is probably prepared to 
learn that there was no longer any reserve 
between le Bourdon and Margery on the 
subject of their future marriage. The 
young man had already pressed an imme- 
diate union, as the wisest and safest course 
to be pursued. Although the savage 
American is little addicted to abusing: his 
power over female captives, and seldom 
takes into his lodge an unwilling squaw, 
the bee-hunter had experienced a good 
deal of uneasiness on the score of what 
might befall his betrothed. Margery was 
sufficiently beautiful to attract attention, 
even in a town; and more than one fierce 
looking warrior had betrayed his admira- 
tion that very day, though it was in a 
very Indian-like fashion. Rhapsody, and 
gallant speeches, and sonnets, form no 
part of Indian courtship; but the lan- 
guage of admiration is so very universal, 
through the eyes, that it is sufficiently 
easy of comprehension. It was possible 
that some chief, whose band was too for- 
midable to be opposed, might take it into 
his head to wish to see a pale-face squaw 
in his wigwam ; and while it was not usual 
to do much violence to a female’s inclina- 
tions on such occasions, it was not common 
to offer much opposition to those of a pow- 
erful warrior. The marriage tie, if it could 
be said to exist at all, however, was much 
respected ; and it was far less likely that 
Margery, a wife, would be thus appropri- 
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true, cases of an unscrupulous exercise of 
power are to be found among the Indians, 
as well as among civilized men, but they 
are rare, and usually are much condemned, 

The bee-hunter, consequently, was well 
disposed to second Peter’s project. As for 
Margery herself, she had half yielded all . 
her objections to her lover’s unaided argu- 
ments, and was partly conquered before 
this re-enforcement was brought into the 
field against her. Peter’s motive was 
much canvassed, no one of them all being 
able to penetrate it. Boden, however, 
had his private opinion on the subject, nor 
was it so very much out of the way. He 
fancied that the mysterious chief was weil 
disposed to Margery, and wished to put 
her as far as possible beyond the chances 
of an Indian wigwam : marriage being the 
step of all others most likely to afford her 
this protection. Now this was not exactly 
true, but it was right enough in the main. 
Peter’s aim was to save the life of the girl ; 
her gentle attractions, and kind attention 
to himself, having wrought this much in 
her favor; and he believed no means of 
doing so as certain as forming a close con- 
nection for her with the great medicine 
bee-hunter. Judging of them by himself, 
he did not think the Indians would dare to 
include so great a conjurer in their 
schemes of vengeance, and was willing 
himself that le Bourdon should escape, 
provided that Margery could go free and 
unharmed with him. As for the bee- 
hunter’s powers, he had many misgivings ; 
they might be dangerous to the red men, 
and they might not. On this subject he 
was in the painful doubts of ignorance, 
and had the wide area of conjecture open 
before the mind. He saw; but it was 
“as ina glass, darkly.”’ 

Margery was disposed to delay the 
ceremony, at least until her brother and 
sister might be present. But to this le 
Bourdon was not much inclined. It had 
struck him that Gershom was opposed to 
an early marriage, most probably because 
he fancied himself more secure of the bee- 
hunter’s ingenious and important aid in 
getting back to the settlements, so long 
as this strong inducement existed to cling 
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to himself, than if he should release his | 
own hold of Margery, by giving her at 
once to her lover. Right or wrong, such 
was the impression taken up by le Bour- 
don, and he was glad when the missionary 
urged his request to be permitted to pro- 
nounce the nuptial benediction on the spot. 

Little ceremony is generally used in an 
American marriage. In very many cases 
no clergyman is employed at all; and 
where there is, most of the sects have no 
ring, no giving away, nor any of those 
observances which were practiced in the 
churches of old. There existed no impedi- 
ment, therefore; and, after a decent 
interval spent in persuasions, Margery 
consented to plight her vows to the man 
of her heart before they left the spot. 
She would fain have had Dorothy present, 
for woman loves to lean on her own sex 
on such occasions, but submitted to the 
necessity of proceeding at once, as the 
bee-hunter and the missionary chose to 
term it. 

A better altar could not have been 
selected in all that vast region. It was 
one of Nature’s own erecting; and le 
Bourdon and his pretty bride placed them- 
selves before it, with feelings suited to the 
solemnity of the occasion. The good 
missionary stood within the shade of a 
burr oak, in the center of those park-like 
Openings, every object looking fresh, and 
smiling, and beautiful. The sward was 
green, and short as that of a well-tended 
lawn; the fiowers were, like the bride 
herself, soft, modest, and sweet; while 
charming rural vistas stretched through 
the trees, much as if art had been sum- 
moned in aid of the great mistress who 
had designed the landscape. When the 
parties knelt in prayer, which aj] present 
did, not excepting the worthy corporal, 
it was on the verdant ground, with first 
the branches of the trees, and then the 
deep. fathomless vault of heaven for a 
canopy.‘ In this manner was the marriage 
benediction pronounced on the bee-hunter 
and Margery Waring, in the venerable 
Oak Openings. No Gothic structure, 
with its fretted aisles and clustered 
columns, could have been one-half as ap- 
propriate for the union of such a couple?, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


‘‘ No shrift the gloomy savage brooks, 
As scowling on the priest he looks; 
Cowesass—cowesass—tawich wessasseen ? 
Let my father look on Bornazeen— 
My father’s heart is the heart of a squaw, 
But mine is so hard that it does not thaw.” 
— WHITTIER. 


LEAVING the newly-married couple to 
pursue their way homeward, it is now our 
province to return to Prairie Round. One 
accustomed to such scenes would easily 
have detected the signs of divided opinions 
and of agitating doubts among the chiefs, 
though nothing like contention or dispute 
had yet manifested itself. Peter’s control 
was still in the ascendant, and he had 
neglected none of his usual means of se- 
curing influence. Perhaps he labored so 
much the harder, from the circumstance 
that he now found himself so situated as 
to be compelled to undo much that he had 
previously done. 

On the other hand, Ungque appeared 
to have no particular cause of concern. 
His manner was as much unoccupied as 
usual; and to his habit of referring all 
his influence to sudden and powerful 
bursts of eloquence, if design of any sort 
was entertained, he left his success. 

We pass over the details of assembling 
the council. The spot was not exactly on 
the prairie, but in a bit of lovely “‘ Open- 
ing’? onits margin, where the eye could 
roam over a wide extent of that peculiar 
natural meadow, while the body enjoyed 
the shades of the wood. The chiefs alone 
were in the circle, while the “ braves ’’ 
and the *‘ young men” generally formed 
a group on the outside, near enough to 
hear what passed, and to profit by it if so 
disposed. The pipe was smoked, and all 
the ordinary customs observed, when 
Bear’s Meat arose, the first speaker on 
that momentous occasion. 

‘¢ Brothers.’’ he said, ‘‘ thisis the great 
council on Prairie Round to which we have 
been called. We have met before, but not 
here. This is our first meeting here. We 
have traveled a long path to get here. 
Some of our brethren have traveled far- 
ther. They are at Detroit. They went 
there to meet our great Canada Father, 
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and to take Yankee scalps. How many 
scalps they have taken I do not know, or 
I would tell you. It is pleasant to me to 
count Yankee scalps. I would rather 
count them, than count the scalps of red 
men. There are stilla great many left. 
The Yankees are many, and each Yankee 
has a scalp. There should not be so 
many. When the buffaloes came in the 
largest droves, our fathers used to go out 
to hunt them in the strongest parties. 
Their sons should do the same. We are 
the sons of those fathers. They say we 
look like them, talk like them, live like 


them—we should act like them. Let an- 
other speak, for I have done.”’ 
After this brief address, which bore 


some resemblance to a chairman’s calling 
a meeting of civilized men to order, there 
was more smoking. It was fully expected 
that Peter would next arise, but he did 
not. Perceiving this, and willing to al- 
low time to that great chief to arrange 
his thoughts, Crowsfeather assumed the 
office of filling the gap. He was far more 
of a warrior than of an orator, and was 
listened to respectfully, but less for what 
he said than for what he had done. A 
good deal of Indian boasting, quite natur- 
ally, was blended with zs discourse. 
“My brother has told you of the Yan- 
kee scalps,’? he commenced. ‘‘ He says 
they are many. He says there ought to 
be fewer. He did not remember who sat 
so near him. Perhaps he does not know 
that there are three less now than there 
were a moon since. Crowsfeather took 
three at Chicago. Many scalps were 
taken there. The Yankees must be plen- 
tier than the buffaloes on the great 
prairies, if they can lose so many scalps 
often, and send forth their warriors. I 
am a Pottawattamie. My brothers know 
that tribe. It is not a tribe of Jews, but 
a tribe of Injins. Itis a greattribe. It 
never was lost. It cannot be lost.. No 
tribe better knows all the paths, and all 
the best routes to every point where it 
wishes to go. It is foolish to say you can 
lose a Pottawattamie. A duck would be 
as likely to lose itself as a Pottawattamie. 
I do not speak for the Ottawas; I speak 
for the Pottawattamies. We are not 
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Jews. We do not wish to be Jews ; and 
what we do not wish to be, we will not 
be. Our father, who has come so far to 
tell us that we are not Injins, but Jews, 
is mistaken. I never heard of these Jews 
before. I do not wish to hear of them 
again. When a man has heard enough, 
he does not keep his ears open willingly. 
It is then best for the speaker to sit down. 
The Pottawattamies have shut their ears 
to the great medicine-priest of the pale- 
faces. What he says may be true of 
other tribes, but it is not true of the Pot- 
tawattamies. We are not lost; we are 
not Jews. I have done.’’ 

This speech was received with general 
favor. The notion that the Indians were 
not Indians, but Jews, was far from being 
agreeable to those who had heard what 
had been said on the subject; and the 
opinions of Crowsfeather possessed the 
great advantage of reflecting the common 
sentimenton this interesting subject. When 
this is the case, a very little eloquence or 
logic goes agreat way; and, on the 
whole, the address of the last speaker was 
somewhat better received than that of the 
first. 

It was now confidently believed that 
Peter would rise. But he did not. That 
mysterious chief was not yet prepared to 
speak, or he was judiciously exciting ex- 
pectation by keeping back. There were at 
least ten minutes of silent smoking, ere a 
chief, whose name rendered into English 
was Bough of the Oak, arose, evidently 
with a desire to help the time along. 
Taking his cue from the success of Crows- 
feather, he followed up the advantage 
obtained by that chief, assailing the 
theory of the missionary from another 
quarter. 

“T am an Injin,’? said Bough of the 
Oak; ‘my father was an Injin, and my 
mother was the daughter of an Injin. All 
my fathers were red men, and all their 
sons. Why should I wish to be anything 
else? I asked my brother, the medicine- 
priest, and he owned that the Jews are 
pale-faces. This he should not have owned, 
if he wished the Injins to be Jews. My 
skin is red. The Manitou of my fathers 
so painted it, and their child will not try 
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to wash out the color. Were the color 
washed out of my face, I should be a pale- 
face! There would not be paint enough 
to hide my shame. No; I was born red, 
and will die a red man. It is not good to 
have two faces. An Injin is not a snake, 
to cast his skin. The skin in which he 
was born he keeps. He plays in it when 
a child; he goes in it to his first hunt; 
the bears and the deer know him by it; 
he carries it with him on the war-path, 
and his enemies tremble at the sight of it ; 
his squaw knows him by that skin when 
he comes back to his wigwam; and when 
he dies he is put aside in the same skin in 
which he was born. There is but one skin, 
and it has but one color. At first, it is 
little. The pappoose that wears it is little. 
There is no need of a large skin. But it 
grows with the pappoose, and the biggest 
warrior finds his skin around him. ‘This 
is because the Great Spirit fitted it to him. 
Whatever Manitou does is good. 

‘My brothers have squaws—they have 
pappooses. When the pappoose is put 
into their arms, do they get the paint- 
stones and paint it red? Theydo not. It 
is not necessary. The Manitou painted it 
red before it was born. How this was 
done Ido not know. Iam nothing but a 
poor Injin, and only know what I see. I 
have seen that the pappooses are red 
when they are born, and that the warriors 
are red when they die. They are also red 
while living. Itisenough. Their fathers 
could never have. been pale-faces, or we 
should find some white spots on their 
children. There are hone. 

‘* Crowsfeather has spoken of the Jews 
as lost. I am not surprised to hear it. 
It seems to me that all pale-faces get 
lost. They wander from their own hunt- 
ing-grounds into those of other people. 
It is not so with Injins. The Pottawat- 
tamie does not kill the deer of the Iowa, 
nor the Ottawa the deer of the Meno- 
menees. Each tribe knows its own game. 
This is because they are not lost. My 
pale-face father appears to wish us well. 
He has come on a long and weary path 
to tell us about his Manitou. For this I 
thank him. I thank all who wish to do 
me good. Them that wish to do me 
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harm I strike from behind. It is our 
Injin custom. Ido not wish to hurt the 
medicine-priest, because I think he wishes 
to do me good, and not to do me harm. 
He has a strange law. It is to do good 
to them that do harm to you. It is not 
the law of the red men. It is not a good 
law. I do not wonder that the tribes 
which follow such a law get lost. They 
cannot tell their friends from _ their 
enemies. They can have no people to 
scalp. What is a warrior if he cannot 
find some one to scalp ? No; sucha law 
would make women of the bravest braves 
in the openings, or on the prairie. It 
may be a good law for Jews, who get 
lost; but it is a bad law for Injins, who 
know the paths they travel. Let another 
speak.’”’ 

This brief profession of faith, on the 
subject that had been so recently broached 
in the council, seemed to give infinite sat- 
isfaction. All present evidently preferred 
being red men who knew where they were, 
than to be pale-faces who had lost their 
road. Ignorance of his path is a species 
of disgrace to an American savage, and 
not a man there would have confessed 
that his particular division of the great 
human family was in that dilemma. The 
idea that the Yankees were “ lost,’’ and 
had got materially astray, was very 
grateful to most who heard it; and Bough 
of the Oak gained a considerable reputa- 
tion as an orator in consequence of the 
lucky hits made on this occasion. 

Another long, ruminating pause, and 
much passing of the pipe of peace suc- 
ceeded. It was near half an hour after 
the last speaker had resumed his seat ere 
Peter stood erect. In that long interval 
expectation had time to increase, and 
curiosity to augment itself. Nothing but 
a very great event could cause this pon- 
dering, this deliberation, and this unwill- 
ingness to begin. When, however, the 
time did come for the mysterious chief to 
speak, the man of many scalps to open his 
mouth, profound was the attention that 
prevailed among all present. Even after 
he had arisen, the orator stood silently 
looking around him, as if the throes of his 
thoughts had to be a little suppressed be- 
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fore he could trust his tongue to give them 


utterance. 

‘What is the earth?’’ commenced 
Peter, in a deep, guttural tone of voice, 
which the death-like stillness rendered 
audible even to the outermost boundaries 
of the circle of admiring and curious 
countenances. 
another; river after river ; 
lake; prairie touching prairie; and pleas- 


ant woods that seem to have no limits, all 


given to men to dwell in. It would seem 


that the Great Spirit parceled out thi 
rich possession into hunting-grounds for 
His 


all. He colored men differently. 
dearest children he painted red, which is 
his own color. 
he colored less, and they have red only m 
spots. Them he loved least he dipped in 
a dark dye, and left them black. These 
are the colors of men. If there are more, 
I have not seen them. Some say there 
are. I shall think so, too, when I see 


hem. 
I “ Brothers, this talk about lost tribes 
is a foolish talk. Weare not lost. We 
know where we are, and we know where 
the Yankees have come to seek us. My 
brother has well spoken. [f any are lost, 
it isthe Yankees. The Yankees are Jews, 
they are iost. ‘The timeis near when they 
will be found, and when they will again 
turn their eyes toward the rising sun. 
They have looked so long toward the set- 
ting sun that they cannot see clearly. It 
is not good to look too long at the same 
object. The Yankees have looked at our 
hunting-grounds until their eyes are dim. 
They see the hunting-grounds, but they 
do not see all the warriors that are in 
them. \in time they will learn to count 
them. 

‘< Brothers, when the Great Spirit made 
man, he put him to live on the earth. 
Our traditions do not agree in saying of 
what he was made. Some say it was of 
clay, and that when his spirit starts for 
the happy hunting-grounds his body be- 
comes clay again. I do not say that this 
is so, for I do not know. It is not good 
to say that which we do not know to be 
true. I wish to speak only the truth. 
This we do know. If a warrior die, and 


«Tt is one plain adjoining 
lake after 


Them that he loved less 
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we put him in the earth, and come to 
look for him many years afterward, noth- 
ing but bones arefound. Allelse is gone. 
IT have heard old men say that, in time, 
even these bones are not to be found. It 
is so with trees; it may be so with men. 
But it is not so with hunting-grounds. 
They were made to last forever. 

‘‘ Brothers, you know why we have come 
together on this prairie. It was to count 
the pale-faces, and to think of the way of 
making their number less. Now is a 
good time for such a thing. They have 
dug up the -hatchet against each other ; 
and when we hear of scalps taken among 
them it is good forthe red men. I donot 
think our Canada Father is more our 
friend than the great Yankee, Uncle Sam. 
It is true, he gives us more powder, and 
blankets, and tomahawks, and rifles than 
the Yankee, but it is to get us to fight his 
battles. Wewill fight his battles. They 
are our battles, too. For this reason we 
will fight his enemies. 

«‘ Brothers, it 1s time to think of our 
children. A wise chief once told me how 
many winters it is since a pale-face was 
first seen among red men. It was nota 
great while ago. Injins are living who 
have seen Injins, whose own fathers saw 
them first pale-faces. They were few. 
They were lixe little children, then; but 
now they are grown to be men. Medicine- 
men are plenty among them, and tell 
them how to raise children. The Injins 
do not understand this. Small-pox, fire- 
water, had hunting, and frosts, keep us 
poor, and keep our children from growing 
as fast as the children of the pale-faces. 

‘‘ Brothers, all this has happened within 
the lives of three aged chiefs. One told 
to another, and he told it to a third. 
Three chiefs have kept that tradition. 
They have given it to me. I have cut 
notches on this stick (holding up a piece 
of ash, neatly trimmed, as a record,) for 
the winters they told me, and every win- 
ter since I have cut one more. See; 
there are not many notches. Some of our 
people say that the pale-faces are already 
plentier than the leaves on the trees. I 
do not believe this. These notches tell us 
differently. It istrue the pale-faces grow 
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fast, and have many children, and small-! thought there would have been more, but 


pox does not kill many. of them, and their 
wars are few; but, look at this stick. 
Could a canoeful of men become as many 
as they say, in so few winters? No; it 
isnot so. The stories we have heard are 
not true. A crooked tongue first. told 
them. We are strong enough still to 
drive these strangers into the great salt 
lake, and get back all our hunting- 
grounds. This is what I wish to have 
done. 

‘* Brothers, I have taken many scalps. 
This stick will teli the number.’’ Here 
one of those terrible gleams of ferocity, to 
which we have before alluded, passed 
athwart the dark countenance of the 
speaker, causing ail present to feel a 
deeper sympathy in the thoughts he would 
express. ‘‘ There are many, Every one 
has come from the head of a pale-face. It 
is now twenty winters since I took the 
scalp of a red man. I shall never take 
another. We want aJl of ourown war- 
riors te drive back the strangers. — 

‘* Brothers, some Injins tell us of differ- 
ent tribes. They talk about distant tribes 
as Strangers. I tell you we are all chil- 
dren of the same father. All our skins 
are red. I see no difference between an 
Ojebway anda Sac, oraSioux. [love even 
a Cherokee.’? Here very decided signs of 
dissatisfaction were manifested by several 
of the listeners ; parties of the tribes of the 
great lakes having actually marched as far 
as the Gulf of Mexico to make war on the 
Indians of that region, who were generally 
hated by them with the most intense 
hatred. ‘He hasthe blood of our fathers 
in him. Weare brothers, and should live 
together as brothers. Ifwe want scalps, 
the pale-faces have plenty. It is sweet to 
take the scalp of a pale-face. I know it. 
My hand has done it often, and will do it 
again. If every Injin had taken as m any 
scalps as I have taken, few of these 
strangers would now remain. ° 

“‘ Brothers, one thing more I have to 
say. I wish to hear others, and will not 
tell all I know this time. One thing more 
Ihave to say, and I now say it. I have 
told you that we must take the scalps of 
all the pale-faces who are now near us. I 


the rest do not come. Perhaps they are 
frightened. There are only six. Six scalps 
are not many. I am sorry they are so 
few. But we can go where there will be 
more. One of these six isa medicine-man. 
Ido not know what to think. It may be 
good to take his scalp. It may be bad. 
Medicine-men have great power. You 
have seen what this bee-hunter can do. 
He knows how to talk with bees.. Them 
little insects can fly into small places, and . 
ste things that Injins cannot see. The 
Great Spirit made them so. When we 
get back all the land, we shali get the bees 
with it, and may then hold a council to 
say what it is best todo withthem. Until 
we know more, I do not wish to touch the 
scalp of that bee-hunter, It may do us 
great harm. I knew a medicine-man of 
the pale-faces to iose his scalp, and small- 
pox took off half the band that made him 
prisoner and killed him. It isnot good to 
meddle with medicine-men. <A few days 
ago and | wanted this young man’s scalp 
very much. NowlI do not want it. It 
may do us harm to touch it. I wish to let 
him go, and to take his squaw with him. 
The rest we can scalp.” 

Peter cunningly made no allusion to 
Margery, until just before he resumed his 
seat, though now deeply interested in her 
safety. As for le Bourdon, so profound 
was the impression he had made that 
morning, that few of the chiefs were sur- 
prised at the exemption proposed in his 
favor. The superstitious dread of witch- 
craft is very general among the American 
savages; and it certainly did seem to be 
hazardous to plot the death of a man, who 
had even the bees that were humming on 
all sides of them under his control. He 
night at that very moment be acquainted 
with all that was passing; and several of 
the grim-looking and veteran warriors 
who sat in the circle, and who appeared toa 
be men able and willing to encounter 
aught human, did not fail to remember the 
probability of a medicine-man’s knowing 
who were his friends, and who his en- 
emies. 

When Peter sat down, there was but 
one man in the circle of chiefs who was 
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resolved to oppose his design of placing 
Boden and Margery without the pale of 
the condemned. Several were undecided, 
scarce knowing what to think of sosudden 
and strange a proposition, but could not 
be said to have absolutely adhered to the 
original scheme of cutting off all. The 
exception was Ungque. ‘This man—a 
chief by a sort of sufferance, rather than 
as a right—was deadly hostile to Peter’s 
influence, as has been said, and was in- 
clined to oppose all his plans, though 
compelled by policy to be exceedingly 
cautious how he did it. Here, however, 
was an excellent opportunity to strike a 
blow, and he was determined not to neg- 
lect it. Still, so wily was this Indian, so 
much accustomed to put a restraint on his 
passions and wishes, that he did not im- 
mediately arise, with the impetuous ardor 
of frank impulses, to make his reply, but 
waited his time. 

An Indian is but a man, after all, and 
is liable to his weaknesses, notwithstand- 
ing the self-command he obtains by severe 
drilling. Bough of the Oak was to supply 
a proof of this truth. He had been so 
unexpectedly successful in his late attempt 
at eloquence, that it was not easy to keep 
him off his feet, now that another good 
occasion to exhibit his powers offered. 
He was accordingly the next to speak. 

“ My brothers,”’ said Bough of the Oak, 
“Tam named after a tree. You all know 
that tree. It is not good for bows or ar- 
rows; it is not good for canoes; it does 
not make the best fire, though it will 
burn, and is hot when well lighted. There 
are many things for which the tree after 
which Lam named is not good. It is not 
good to eat. It has no sap that Injins 
can drink, like the maple. It does not 
make good brooms. But it has branches 
like other trees, and they are tough. 
Tough branches are good. The boughs 
of the oak will not bend, like the boughs 
of the willow, or the boughs of the ash, or 
the boughs of the hickory. 

‘Brothers, Iam a bough of the oak. I 
do not like to bend. When my mind is 
made up, I wish to keep it where it was 


first put. My mind has been made up to 


take the scalps of all the pale-faces who 
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are now in the Openings. Ido not want 
to change it. My mind can break, but it 
cannot bend. It is tough.” 

Having uttered this brief but senten- 
tious account of his view of the matter at 


issue, the chief resumed his seat, reason- 


ably well satisfied with this his second at- 
tempt to be eloquent that day, 
cess this time was not as unequivocal as 
on the former occasion, but it was re- 
spectable. 
reasonable, if not a very logical analogy, 
between a man’s name and his mind; and 
to them it appeared a tolerably fair infer- 
ence that a man should act up to his 
name. 
to be tough, too. 
us that they argued very differently from 
civilized beings, who are only too apt to 
do that which their better judgments 
really condemn, because they think they 
are acting ‘‘incharacter,”’ as it is termed. 


His suc- 


Several of the chiefs saw a 


If his name was tough, he ought 
In this it does not strike 


Ungque was both surprised and de- 


lighted with this unexpected support from 
Bough of the Oak. 
human nature to understand, that a new- 
born ambition, that of talking against 
the great, mysterious chief Peter, was at 
the bottom of this unexpected opposition ; 
but with this he was pleased rather than 


He knew enough of 


otherwise. An opposition that is founded 


in reason may always be reasoned down, 


if reasons exist therefor; but an opposi- 
tion that has its rise in any of the pas- 
sions is usually somewhat stubborn, All 
this the mean-looking chief, or The Wea- 
sel, understood perfectly, and appreciated 
highly. He thought the moment favor- 
able, and was disposed to “ strike while 
the iron was hot.’’ Rising after a decent 
interval had elapsed, this wily Indian 
looked about him, as if awed by the pres- 
ence in which he stood, and doubtful 
whether he could venture to utter his 
thoughts before so many wise chiefs. Hav- 
ing made an impression by this air of 
diffidence, he commenced his harangue. 
‘JT am called The Weasel,’’ he said, 
modestly. ‘‘My name is not taken from 
the mightiest tree of the forest, like that 
of my brother; it is taken from a sort of 
rat—an animal that lives by its wits. Tam 
well named. When my tribe gave me 
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that name, it was just. 
not names. My great brother, who told 
us once that we ought to take the scalp of 
every white man, but who now tells us 
that we ought not to take the scalp of 
every white man, has no name. He is 
called Peter by the pale-faces. It is a good 
name. But it is a pale-face name. I wish 
we knew the real name of my brother. 
We do not know his nation or his tribe. 
Some say he is an Ottawa, some an Iowa, 
some even think him a Sioux. I have 
heard he was a Delaware, from toward 
the rising sun. Some, but they must be 
Injins with forked tongues, think and say 
he is a Cherokee! Ido not believe this. 
It is a lie. It is said to do my brother 
harm. Wicked Injins will say such things. 
But we do not mind what they say. It is 
not necessary. 

““My brothers, I wish we knew the tribe 
of this great chief, who tells us to take 
scalps, and then tells us not to take scalps. 
Then we might understand why he has 
told us two stories. I believe all he says, 
but I should like to know why I believe it. 
It is good to know why we believe things. 
I have heard what my brother has said 
about letting this bee-hunter go to his own 
people, but I do not know why he believes 
this is best. It is because I am a poor 
Injin, perhaps; and because I am called 
The Weasel. Iam an animal that creeps 
through small holes. That is my nature. 
The bison jumps through open prairies, 
and a horse is wanted to catch him. It is 
not so with the weasel ; he creeps through 
small holes. But he always looks where 
he goes. 

“The unknown chief, who belongs to 
no tribe, talks of this bee-hunter’s squaw. 
He is afraid of so great a medicine-man, 
and wishes him to go, and take all in his 
wigwam with him. He has no squaw. 
There is a young squaw in his lodge, but 
she is not his squaw. There is no need of 
letting her go, on hisaccount. If we take 
her scalp, he cannot hurt us. In that, 
my brother is wrong. The bees have 
buzzed too near his ears. Weasels can 
hear, aS well as other animals; and I 
have heard that this young squaw is not 
this bee-hunter’s squaw. 


All Injins have | 
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‘Tf Injins are to take the scalps of all 
the pale-faces, why should we not begin 
with these who are in our hands. When 
the knife is ready, and the head is ready, 
nothing but the hand is wanting. Plenty 
of hands are ready, too; and it does not 
seem good to the eyes of a poor, miserable 
weasel, who has to creep through very 
small holes to catch his game, to let that 
game go when it is taken. If my great 
brother, who has told us not to scalp this 
bee-hunter and her he calls his squaw, will 
tell us the name of his tribe, I shall be 
glad. Iam an ignorant Injin, and like to 
learn all I can; I wish to learn that. Per- 


haps it will help us to understand why he °° 


gave one counsel yesterday, and another 
to-day. There is a reason for it. I wish 
to know what it is.”’ 

Ungque now slowly seated himself. He 
had spoken with great moderation, as to 
manner; and with such an air of humility 
as one of our own demagogues is apt to 
assume when-he tells the people of their 
virtues, and seems to lament the whole 
time that he, himself, was one of the 
meanest of the great human family. 
Peter saw, at once, that he had a cunning 
competitor, and had a little difficulty in 
suppressing all exhibition of the fiery in- 
dignation he actually felt, at meeting op- 
position in such a quarter. Peter was art- 
ful, and practiced in all the wiles of 
managing men, but he submitted to use 
his means to attain a great end, The 
virtual extinction of the white race was 
his object, and in order to effect it, there 
was little he would have hesitated to do. 
Now, however, when for the first time in 
many years, a glimmering of human feel- 
ing was shining on the darkness of his 
mind, he found himself unexpectedly op- 
posed by one of those whom he had for- 
merly found so difficult to persuade into 
his own dire plans! Had that one been a 
chief of any renown, the circumstances 
would have been more tolerable ; but here 
was a man, presuming to raise his voice 
against him, who, so far as he knew any- 
thing of his past career, had not a single 
claim to open his mouth in such a council. 
With the volcano raging within, that such 
a state of things would be likely to kindle 
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in the breast of a savage who had been 
for years a successful and nearly unop- 
posed leader, the mysterious chief rose to 
reply. 

«‘ My brother says he is a weasel,’’ ob- 
served Peter, looking round at the circle 
of interested and grave countenances by 
which he was surrounded. ‘‘ That is a 
very small animal. It creeps through 
very small holes, but not to do good. It 
is good for nothing. When it goes through 
a small hole, it is not to do the Injins a 
service, but for its own purposes. I do 
not like weasels. 

“My brother is not afraid of a bee- 
hunter. Can he tell us what a bee whis- 
pers? If he can, I wish he would tell us, 
Let him show our young men where there 
is more honey—where they can find bear’s 
meat for another feast—where they can 
find warriors hid in the woods. 

‘© My brother says the bee-hunter has 
no squaw. How does he know this? Has 
he lived in the lodge with them—paddled 
in the same canoe—eaten of the same 
venison? A weasel is very small. It 
might steal into the bee-hunter’s lodge, 
and see what is there, what is doing, what 
is eaten, who is his squaw, and who is not 
—has this weasel ever done so? I never 
saw him there. 

‘¢ Brothers, the Great Spirit has his own 
way of doing things. He does not stop to 
listen to weasels. He knows there are 
such animals—there are snakes, and toads, 
and skunks. The Great Spirit knows them 
all, but he does not mind them. He is 
wise, and hearkens only to his own mind. 
So should it be with a council of great 
chiefs. It should listen to its own mind. 
That is wisdom. To listen to the mind of 
a weasel is folly. 

‘‘ Brothers, you have been told that this 
weasel does not know the tribe of which I 
am born. Why should you know it? 
Injins once were foolish. While the pale- 
faces were getting one hunting-ground 
after another from them, they dug up 
their hatchet against their own friends. 
They took each other’s scalps. Injin 
hated Injin—tribe hated tribe. I am of 
no tribe, and no one can hate me for my 
people. You see my skin. It is red. 
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That is enough. I scalp and smoke and 
talk, and go on weary paths for all In- 
jins, and not for any tribe. I am with- 
out a tribe. Some call me the Tribeless. 
It is better to bear that name than to be 
called a weasel. I have done.”’ 

Peter had so much success by this argu- 
mentum ad hominem, that most present 
fancied that the weasel would creep 
through some hole and disappear. Not 
so, however, with Ungque. He was a 
demagogue, after an Indian fashion; and 
this is a class of men that ever ‘‘make 
capital ’’ of abuses, as we Americans say, 
in our money-getting habits. Instead of 
being frightened off the ground, he arose 
to answer as promptly as if a practiced 
debater, though with an air of humility 
so profound, that no one could take of- 
fense at his presumption. 

«¢The unknown chief has answered,”’ he 
said. “Iam glad. I love to hear his 
words. My ears are always open when he 
speaks, and my mind is stronger. I now 
see that it is good he should not have a 
tribe. He may be a Cherokee, and then our 
warriors would wish himill.”? This wasa 
home-thrust, most artfully concealed ; a 
Cherokee being the Indian of all others the 
most hated by the chiefs present—the 
Carthaginians of those western Romans. 
‘‘Tt is better he should not have a tribe, 
than be a Cherokee. He might better 
be a weasel. 

‘“ Brothers, we have been told to kill all 
the pale-faces. I like that advice. The 
land cannot have two owners. If a pale- 
face owns it, an Injin cannot. If an In- 
jin owns it, a pale-face cannot. But the 
chief without a tribe tells us not to kill 
all. He tells us to kill all but the bee- 
hunter and his squaw. He thinks this 
bee-hunter is a medicine bee-hunter, and 
may do us Injins great harm. He wishes 
to let him go. 

‘¢ Brothers, this is not my way of think- 
ing. It is better to kill the bee-hunter 
and his squaw while we can, that there 
may be no more such medicine bee-hunt- 
ers to frighten usInjins. If one bee-hunt- 
er can do so much harm, what would a 
tribe of bee-hunters do? I do not want to 
see any more. It is a dangerous thing to 
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know how to talk with bees. It is best 
that no one should have that power. I 
would rather never taste honey again, 
than live among pale-faces that can talk 
with bees. 

“Brothers, it is not enough that the 
pale-faces know so much more than the 
red men, but they must get the bees to 
tell them where to find honey, to find 
bears, to find warriors. No; let us take 
the scalp of the bee-talker and of his 
Squaw, that there may never be such a 
medicine again. I have spoken.” 

Peter did not rise again. He felt that 
his dignity was involved in maintaining 
silence. Various chiefs now uttered their 
opinions in brief, sententious language. 
For the first time since he began to 
preach his crusade, the current was set- 
ting against the mysterious chief. The 
Weasel said no more, but the hints he had 
thrown out were improved on by others. 
It is with savages as with civilized men— 
a torrent must find vent. Peter had the 
sagacity to see that by attempting fur- 
ther to save le Bourdon and Margery he 
should only endanger his own ascendency, 
without effecting his purpose. Here he 
completely overlaid the art of Ungque, 
turning his own defeat into an advantage. 
After the matter had been discussed for 
fully an hour, and this mysterious chief 
perceived that it was useless to adhere to 
his new resolution, he gave it up with as 
much tact as the sagacious Wellington 
himself could manifest in yielding Catho- 
hic emancipation or parliamentary reform ; 
or, Just in season to preserve an appear- 
ance of floating in the current, and with a 
grace that disarmed his opponents. 

‘« Brothers,’’ said Peter, by way of clos- 
ing the debate, ‘‘ I have not seen straight. 
Hog sometimes gets before the eyes, and 
we cannot see. [have beenina fog. The 
breath of my brother has blown it away. 
{ now see clearly. I see that bee-hunters 
ought not to live. Let this one die—let 
his squaw die, too! ”’ 

This terminated the discussion, as a 
matter of course. It was solemnly de- 
cided that all the pale-faces then in the 
Openings should be cut off. In acquiesc- 
ing in this decision, Peter had no mental 
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reservations. He was quite sincere. 
When, after sitting two hours longer, in 
order to arrange still more important 
points, the council arose, it was with his 
entire assent to the decision. The only 
power he retained over the subject, was 
that of directing the details of the con- 
templated massacre. 


CHAPTER XXIIT. 


‘“Why is that graceful female here 
With yon red hunter of the deer ? 
Of gentle mien and shape she seems 
For civil halls design’d; 
Yet with the stately savage walks, 
As she were of his kind.’’—PINKNEY. 


THE family at Castle Meal saw nothing 
of any Indian until the day that succeeded 
the council. Gershom and Dorothy re- 
ceived the tidings of their sister’s mar- 
riage with very little emotion. It was an 
event they expected; and as for bride- 
cake and ceremonies, of one there was 
none at all, and of the other no more than 
has been mentioned. 

The relatives of Margery did not break 
their hearts on account of the neglect 
with which they had been treated, but 
received the young couple as if one had 
given her away, and the other ‘‘had 
pulled off her glove,’’ as young ladies now 
express it, in deference to the act that 
generally gives the coup de grace to 
youthful female friendship. On the Open- 
ings, neither time nor breath is wasted in 
useless compliments ; and all was held to 
be well done on this occasion, because it 
was done legally. A question might have 
been raised, indeed, whether that mar- 
riage had taken place under the American 
or under the English flag; for General 
Hull, in surrendering Detroit, had in- 
cluded the entire territory of Michigan, as 
well as troops present, troops absent, and 
troops on the march to join him. Had he 
been in possession of Peter’s ruthless se- 
cret, which we happen to know he was 
not, he could not have been. more anxious 
to throw the mantle of British authority 
around all of his race on that remote fron: 
tier, than he proved himself to be. Still, 
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it is to be presumed that the marriage 
would have been regarded as legal; con- 
quered territories usually preserving their 
laws and usages for a time, at least. A 
little joking passed, as a matter of course ; 
for this is de rigueur in all marriages, 
except in the cases of the most cultivated ; 
and certainly neither the corporal nor 
Gershom belonged to the élite of human 
society. 

About the hour of breakfast Pigeons- 
wing came in, as if returning from one of 
his ordinary hunts. He brought with him 
venison, as well as several wild ducks that 
he had killed in the Kalamazoo, and three 
or four prairiehens. The Chippewa never 
betrayed exultation at the success of his 
exertions, but on this occasion he actually 
appeared sad. Dorothy received his game, 
and as she took the ducks and other fowls, 
she spoke to him. 

‘¢Thank you, Pigeonswing,’’ said the 
young matron. ‘‘ No pale-face could be a 
better provider, and many are not one- 
half as good.”’ 

‘What provider mean, eh ?’’ demanded 
the literal-minded savage. ‘‘ Mean good ; 
mean bad, eh? ”’ 

‘¢Oh ! it means good, of course. I could 
say nothing against a hunter who takes 
so good care of us all.”’ 

“‘ What he mean, den ?’’ 

‘“‘It means a man who keeps his wife 
and children well supplied with food.’’ 

“You get ’nough, eh ?”’ 

‘“T get enough, Pigeonswing, thanks to 
your industry, such as it is. Injin diet, 
however, is not always the best for Chris- 
tian folk, though a body may live on it. I 
miss many things out here, in the Open- 
ings, to which I have been used all the 
early part of my life.”’ 

‘¢ What squaw miss, eh? 
find him, some time.”’ 

“T thank you, Pigeonswing, with all 
my heart and am just as grateful for 
your good intentions, as I should be was 
you to do all you wish. Itis the mind 
that makes the marcy, and not: always 
the deed. But vou can never find the 
food of a pale-face kitchen out here in the 
Openings of Michigan. When a _ body 
~ comes to reckon up all the good things of 
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| Ameriky, she don’t know where to begin, 


or where to stop. I miss tea as much as 
anything. And milk comes next. Then 
there’s buckwheat and coffee—though 
things may be found in the woods to 
make coffee of, but tea has no substitute 
Then, I like wheaten bread, and butter, 
and potatoes, and many other such arti- 
cles, that | was used to all my life, until 
I came out here, close to sunset. As for 
pies and custards, I can’t bear to think of 
7em, now !”’ 

Pigeonswing looked intently at the wo- 
man, as she carefully enumerated her 
favorites among the dishes of her home- 
kitchen. When she had ended, he raised 
a finger, looked still more significantly at 
her, and said— 

‘Why don’t go back, get all dem good 
t’ings ? Better for pale-face to eat pale- 
face food, and leave Injin, Injin food.”’ 

“For my part, Pigeonswing, I wish 
such had ever been the law. Venison, and 
prairie fowls, and wild ducks, and trout, 
and bear’s meat, and wild pigeons, and 
the fish that are to be found in these 
western rivers, are all good for them that 
was brought up on ’em, but they tire an 
eastern palate dreadfully. Give me roast 
beef any day before buffalo’s hump, and a 
good barn-yard fowl before all the game- 
birds that ever flew.’’ 

“Yes; dat de way pale-face squaw feel. 
Bess go back, and get what she like. Bess 
go quick as she can—go to-day.”’ 

‘‘1’m in no such hurry, Pigeonswing, 
and I like these Openings well enough to 
stay a while longer, and see what all these 
Injins, that they tell me are about ’em, 
mean to do. Now we are fairly among 
your people, and on good terms with 
them, it is wisest to stay where we are. 
These are war-times, and traveling is 
dangerous, they tell me. When Gershom 
and Bourdon are ready to start, I shall 
be ready, too.”’ 

‘Bess get ready now,” rejoined Pig- 
eonswitig; who, having given this advice 
with point, as to manner, proceeded to 
the spring, where he knelt and slaked his 
thirst. The manner of the Chippewa was - 
such as to attract the attention of the 
missionary, who, full of his theory, im- 
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agined that this desire to get rid of the | 
whites was, in some way or other, con- 
nected with a reluctance in the Indians to 
confess themselves Jews. He had been 
quite as much surprised as he was disap- 
pointed, with the backwardness of the 
chiefs in accepting this tradition, and was 
now in a state of mind that predisposed 
him to impute everything to this one 
cause. 

‘‘T hope, Pigeonswing,’’ he said to the 
Chippewa, whom he had followed to the 
spring—“ I hope, Pigeonswing, that no 
offense has been taken by the chiefs on ac- 
count of what I told them yesterday, con- 
cerning their being Jews. Itis what I 
think, and it is an honor to belong to 
God’s chosen people, and in no sense a 
disgrace. I hope no offense has been 
taken on account of my telling the chiefs 
they are Jews.”’ 

“Don’t care anyt’ing ’about it,’’? an- 
swered the literal Indian, rising from his 
kneeling position, and wiping his mouth 
with the back of his hand. ‘‘ Don’t care 
wedder Jew, or wedder Injin.’’ 

“For my own part, gladly would I 
have it to say that Iam descended from 
Israel.”’ 

‘Why don’t say him, if he make you 
grad. Good to be grad. All Injin love to 
be grad.’”’ 

‘Because I cannot say it with truth. 
No; Icome of the Gentiles, and not of the 
Hebrews, else would I glory in saying I 
am a Jew, in the sense of extraction, 
though not now in the sense of faith. I 
trust the chiefs will not take offense at my 
telling them just what I think.”’ 

“Tell you he don’t care,’’? returned 
Pigeonswing, a little crustily. ‘‘ Don’t 
care if Jew—don’t care if Injin. Know 
dat make no difference. Hunting-ground 
just same—game just same—scalps just 
same. Make no difference, and don’t care.”’ 

“Tam glad of this—but why did you 
advise Dorothy to quit the Openings in 
the hasty manner you did, if all is right 
with the chiefs? It is not good to start 
on a journey without preparation and 
prayer. Why, then, did you give this 
advice to Dorothy to quit the Openings so 
soon ? ”’ 
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‘‘Bess for squaw to go home, when 
Injin dig up hatchet. Openin’ full of 
warrior—prairie full of warrior—wood full 
of warrior. When dat so, bess for squaw 
to go home.”’ 

‘‘This would be true, were the Indians 
our enemies. Heaven be praised, they 
are our friends, and will not harm us. 
Peter is a great chief, and can make his 
young men do what he tells them; and 
Peter is our friend. With Peter to stand 
by us, and a merciful Providence to direct 
us where, when, and how to go, we can 
have nothing to fear. I trust in Divine 
Providence.”’ 

‘Who he be?’”’ asked Pigeonswing, in- 
nocently, for his knowledge of English 
did not extend far enough to comprehend 
a phrase so complicated, though so fa- 
miliar to ourselves. ‘‘ He know all paths, 
eh ?”’ 

‘“‘“Yes; and directs us on all paths— 
more especially such as are for our good.”’ 

“Bess get him to tell you path in to 
Detroit. Dat good path now for all pale- 
faces.”’ 

On uttering this advice, which he did 
also somewhat pointedly, the Chippewa 
left the spring, and walked toward the 
kennel of Hive, where the bee-hunter was 
busy feeding his old companion. 

‘<You’re welcome back, Pigeonswing,”’ 
the last cordially remarked, without paus- 
ing in his occupation, however. ‘‘I saw 
that you came in loaded, as usual. Have 
you left any dead game in the Openings, 
for me to go and back in with you?”’ 

“You open ear, Bourdon—you know 
what Injin say,’’ returned the Chippewa, 
earnestly. ‘‘ When dog. get *nough come 
wid me. Got somet’ing to tell. Bess hear 
it, when he can hear it.’’ 

‘¢You’ll find me ready enough in a 
minute. There, Hive, my good fellow, 
that ought to satisfy any reasonable dog, 
and I never found you unreasonable yet. 
Well, Chippewa, here Iam, with my ears 
wide open—stop, I’ve a bit of news, first, 
for your ears. Do you know, Pigeons- 
wing, my good fellow, that I’m married ?”’ 

‘‘Marry, eh? Got squaw,eh? Where 
you get him ? ”’ 

‘‘ Here, to be sure—where else should I 
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get her? There is but one girl in these} not care. The truth compels us to own 


Openings that I would ask to be my wife, 
and she has been asked, and answered yes. 
Parson Amen married us yesterday, on 
our way in from Prairie Round; so that 
puts me on a footing with yourself. When 
you boast of your squaw that you've left 
in your wigwam, I can boast of mine that 
I have here. Margery isa girl to boast 
of, too!”’ 

“Yes; good squaw, dat. Like dat 
squaw pretty well. Nebber see better. 
Bess keep squaw alway in his own wig- 
wam.”’ 

‘*Well, mine is in my own wigwam. 
Castle Meal is my property, and she does 
it honor.”’ 

‘¢ Dat a’n’t what Injin mean. Mean dis. 
Bess have wigwam at home, dere, where 
pale-face lives, and bess keep squaw in 
dat wigwam. Where my squaw, eh? 
She home in my wigwam—take care of 
pappoose, hoe corn, and keep ground good. 
So bess wid white squaw—bess home, at 
work.”’ 

‘‘T believe Lunderstand what you mean, 
Pigeon. Well, home we mean to go, be- 
fore the winter sets in, and when matters 
have a little settled down between the 
English and Yankees. It isn’t safe trav- 
eling, just now, in Michigan—you must 
own that yourself, my good fellow.” 

The Indian appeared at a loss, now, 
how to express himself further. On one 
side was his faith to his color, and his 
dread of Peter and the great chiefs; on 
the other, his strong regard for the bee- 
hunter. He pondered a moment, and 
then took his own manner of communi- 
cating that which he wished to say. The 
fact that his friend was married made no 
great difference in his advice, for the In- 
dian was much too shrewd an observer 
not to have detected the bee-hunter’s at- 
tachment. He had not supposed it pos- 
sible toseparate his friend from the fam- 
ily of Gershom, though he did suppose 
there would be less difficulty in getting 
him to go on a path different from that 
which the missionary and corporal might 
take. His own great purpose was to 
serve le Bourdon, and how many or how 
few might incidentally profit by it he did 


that even Margery’s charms, and nature, 
and warm-hearted interest in all around 
her, had failed to make any impression on 
his marble-like feelings; while the bee- 
hunter’s habits, skill in his craft, and 
close connection with himself at the mouth 
of the river, and more especially in liber- 
ating him from his enemies, had united 
him in a comrade’s friendship with her 
husband. 

It was a little singular that this 
Chippewa did not fall into Peter’s super- 
stitious dread of the bee-hunter’s necro- 
mancy, though he was aware of all that 
had passed the previous day on the prairie. 
Hither on account of his greater familiar- 
ity with le Bourdon’s habits, or because 
he was in the secret of the trick of the 
whisky-spring, or from a closer knowl- 
edge of white men and their ways, this 
young Indian was freer from apprehen- 
sions of this nature, perhaps, than any 
one of the same color and origin within 
many miles of the spot. In a word, 
Pigeonswing regarded the bee-hunter as 
his friend, while he looked upon the 
other pale-faces aS sO many persons 
thrown by accident in his company. 
Now that Margery had actually become 
his friend’s squaw, his interest in her 
was somewhat increased; though she 
had never obtained that interest in his 
feeling that she had awakened in the 
breast of Peter by her attentions to him, 
her gentleness, light-hearted gayety, and 
womanly care, and all without the least 
design on her part. 

‘‘No,”? answered the Chippewa, after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘‘no very safe for 
Yankee, or Yankee Injin. Don’t t’ink 
my scalp very safe, if chief know’d lam 
Yankee runner. Bess always to keep 
scalp safe. Dem Pottawattamie I take 
care not to see. Know all about ’em, too. 
Know what he say—know what he do— 
b’lieve I know what he ?’7nk.”’ 

‘¢T did not see you, Pigeon, among the 
red young men, yesterday, out on Prairie 
Round,”’ 

‘Know too much to go dere. Crows- 
feader and Pottawattamie out dere. Bess 
not go near dem when dey have eye open. 
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Take ’emasleep. Dat bess way wid sich | now altogether changed. Margery and 


Injin. Catch ’em sometime! But your 
ear open, Bourdon ?”’ 

‘‘Wide open, my good friend — what 
have you to whisper in it ?”’ 

‘¢You look hard at Peter when he come 
in. If he t’ink good deal, and don’t say 
much, when he do speak, mind what he 
say. If he smile, and very much friend, 
must hab his scalp.”’ 

‘Chippewa, Peter is my friend, lives in 
my cabin, and eats my bread! The hand 
that touches him, touches me.’’ 

** Which bess, eh—Azs scalp, or your’n ? 
If he very much friend when he come in, 
his scalp muss come off, or your’n. Yes, 
juss so. Dat de way. Know Injin better 
dan you know him, Bourdon. You good 
bee-hunter, but poor Injin. HKbberybody 
hab his way—Injin got his. Peter laugh 
and very much friend, when he come 
home, and den he mean to hab your scalp. 
If don’t smile, and don’t seem very much 
friend, but look down, and t’ink, t’ink, 
t’ink, den he no mean to hurt you, but 
try to get you out of hand of chiefs. Dat 
all.’’ 

As Pigeonswing concluded, he walked 
coolly away, leaving his friend to ruminate 
on the alternative of scalp or no scalp! 
The bee-hunter now understood the Chip- 
pewa perfectly. He was aware that this 
man had means of his own to ascertain 
what was passing around him in the Open- 
ings, and he had the utmost confidence in 
his integrity and good wishes. If a red 
man is slow to forget an injury, he never 
forgets a favor. In this he was as unlike 
as possible to most of the pale-faces who 
were supplanting his race, for these last 
had, and have, as extraordinary a tenacity 
in losing sight of benefits, as they have in 
remembering wrongs. 

By some means or other, it was now 
clear that Pigeonswing foresaw that a 
crisis was at hand. Had le Bourdon been 
as disconnected and solitary as he was 
when he first met the Chippewa, it is not 
probable that either the words or the 
manner of his friend would have produced 
much impression on him, so little accus- 
tomed was he to dwell on the hazards of 
his frontier position. But the case was 


her claims stood foremost in his mind ; 
and through Margery came Dolly and her 
husband. There was no mistaking 
Pigeonswing’s intention. It was to give 
warning of some immediate danger, and a 
danger that in some way, was connected 
with the deportment of Peter. It was 
easy enough to comprehend the allusion 
to the mysterious chief’s smiles and melan- 
choly; and the bee-hunter understood 
that he was to watch that Indian’s man- 
ner, and take the alarm or bestow his con- 
fidence, accordingly. 

Le Bourdon was not left long in doubt. 
Peter arrived about half an hour after 
Pigeonswing had gone to seek his rest ; 
and from the instant he came in sight, our 
hero discerned the thoughtful eye and 
melancholy manner. These signs were 
still more obvious when the tribeless In- 
dian came nearer; so obvious, indeed, as 
to strike more than one of those who were 
interested observers of all that this extra- 
ordinary being said and did. Among 
others, Margery was the first to see this 
change, and the first to let it influence 
her own manner. This she did, notwith- 
standing le Bourdon had said nothing to 
her on the subject, and in defiance of the 
bashful feelings of a bride; which, under 
circumstances less marked, might have 
induced her to keep more in the back- 
ground. As Peter stopped at the spring, 
to quench his thirst, Margery was, in 
truth, the first to approach and to speak 
to him. 

“You seem weary, Peter,’ said the 
young wife, somewhat timidly as to voice 
and air, but with a decided and honest 
manifestation of interest in what she was 
about. Nor had Margery gone empty- 
handed. She took with hera savory dish, 
one of those that the men of the woods 
love—-meat cooked in its own juicés, and 
garnished with several little additions 
that her skill in the arts of civilized life 
enabled her to supply. 

“You seem tired, Peter, and if I did 
not fear to say it, I should tell you that 
you also seem sad,’’ said Margery, as she 
placed her dish on a rude table that was 
kept at the spot, for the convenience of 
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those who seldom respected hours, or 
regularity of any sort in their meals. 
‘¢ Here is food that you like, which I have 
cooked with my own hands.”’ 

The Indian looked intently at the timid 
and charming young creature, who came 
forward thus to contribute to his com- 
forts, and the saddened expression of his 
countenance deepened. He was fatigued 
and hungry,and he ate for some time 
without speaking, beyond uttering a brief 
expression of his thanks. When his appe- 
tite was appeased, however, and she who 
had so sedulously attended to his wants 
was about to remove the remains of the 
dish, he signed with his finger for her to 
draw nearer, intimating that he had 
something tosay. Margery obeyed, with- 
out hesitation, though the color flitted in 
her face like the changes in an evening 
sky. Butso much good will and confi- 
dence had been awakened between these 
two, that a daughter would not have 
drawn near toa father with more confi- 
dence than Margery stood before Peter. 

‘‘Medicine-man do what I tell him, 
young squaw, eh?’’ demanded Peter, 
smiling slightly, and for the first time 
since they had met. 

“By medicine-man do you mean Mr. 
Amen, or Bourdon?” the bride asked 
in her turn, her whole face reflecting 
the confusion she felt, scarcely knowing 
why. 

‘‘Bot?. One medicine-man say his 
prayer; t’odder medicine-man take young 
squaw’s hand, and lead her into his wig- 
wam. Dat what I mean.’’ 

‘‘Tam married to Bourdon,’’ returned 
Margery, dropping her eyes to the ground, 
‘if that be what you wish to know. I 
hope you think I shall have a good hus- 
band, Peter ?’’ 

“Hope so, too—nebber know till time 
come. All good for a little while—Injin 
good, squaw good. Juss like weadder. 
Sometime rain—sometime storm—some- 
time sunshine. Juss so wid Injin, juss so 
wid pale-face. No difference. All same. 
You see dat cloud ?—he little now; but 
let wind blow, he grow big, and you see 
nuttin’ but cloud. Let him have plenty 
of sunshine, and he goaway; den allclear 
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over head. Dat bess way to live wid hus- 
band.’’ 

‘¢ And that is the way which Bourdon 
and I will always live together. When 
we get back among our own people, Peter, 
and are living comfortably in a pale-face 
wigwam, with pale-face food, and pale- 
face drinks, and all the other good things 
of pale-face housekeeping about us, then I 
hope you will come and see how happy we 
are, and pass some time with us. Every 
year | wish you to come and see us, and 
to bring us venison, and Bourdon will give 
you powder, and lead, and blankets, and 
all you may want, unless it be fire-water. 
Fire-water he has promised never again 
to give to an Injin.’’ 

‘“No find any more whisky spring, 
eh ?’’ demanded Peter, greatly interested 
in the young woman’s natural and warm- 
hearted manner of proposing her hospi- 
talities. ‘*So bess—so bess. Great curse 
for Injin. Plenty honey, no fire-water. 
All dat good. And I come, if—’’ 

Here Peter stopped, nor could all Mar- 
gery’s questions induce him to complete, 
the sentence. His gaze at the earnest 
countenance of the bride was such as to 
give her an indefinite sort of. uneasiness, 
not to say a feeling of alarm. Still no 
explanation passed between them. Mar- 
gery remained near Peter for some time, 
administering to his wants, and otherwise 
demeaning herself much as a daughter 
might have done. At length le Bourdon 
joined them. The salutations were friend- 
ly, and the manner in which the mysteri- 
ous chief regarded the equally mysterious 
bee-hunter was not altogether without a 
certain degree of awe. Boden perceived 
this, and was not slow to comprehend that 
he owed this accession of influence to the 
scene which had occurred on the prairie. 

“Tg the great council ended, Peter ?”’ 
asked the bee hunter, when the little in- 
terval of silence had been observed.”’ 

‘Yes, it over. No more council now, 
on Prairie Round.”’ 

<¢ And the chiefs—have they all gone on 
their proper paths? What has become of 
my old acquaintance, Crowsfeather ?—and 
all the rest of them—Bear’s Meat, in par- 
ticular ?” 
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‘All gone. 
Agree what to do, and so go away.”’ 

‘But are red men always as good as 
their words? do they perform always 
what they promise ?”’ 

‘«Sartain—Ebbery man ought do what 
he say. Dat Injin law—no pale-face law, 
eh?.’’ 

“It may be the Jaw, Peter, and a very 
good law it is; but we white men do not 
always mind our own laws.’’ 

** Dat bad—Great Spirit don’t like dat.”’ 
returned Peter, looking grave, and slowly 
shaking his head. ‘‘ Dat very bad. When 
Injin say he do it, den he do it, if he can. 
If can’t, no help forit. Send squaw away, 
now, Bourdon—bess not to let squaw hear 
what men say, or will always want to 
hear.’’ 

Le Bourdon laughed, as he turned to 
Margery and repeated these words. The 
young wife colored, but she took itin good 
part, and ran up toward the palisaded 
lodge, like one who was glad to be rid of 
her companions. Peter waited a few 
moments, then turning his head slowly in 
all directions, to make sure of not being 
overheard, he began to lay open his 
mind. 

‘¢ You been on Prairie Round, Bourdon— 
you see Injin dere—chief, warrior, young 
men, hunter, all dere.”’ 

““T saw them all, Peter, and a goodly 
sight it was—what between paint, and 
medals, and bows and arrows, and toma- 
hawks, and all your bravery ! ”’ 

“You like to see him,. eh ?—Yes; he 
fine t’ing to look at. Well, dat council 
call togedder by me—you know dat, too, 
Bourdon ?”’ 

‘‘T have heard you say that such was 
your intention, and I suppose you did it, 
chief. They tellme you have great power 
among your own people, and that they do 
very much as you tell them to do.’’ 

Peter looked graver than ever at this 
remark; and one of his startling gleams 
of ferocity passed over his dark counte- 
nance. Then he answered with his cus- 
tomary self-command. 

‘Sometime, so,’”’ he said; ‘‘ sometime, 
not so. Yesterday, not so. Dere is chief 
dat want to put Peter under his foot! He 
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I know Peter well, 
and know dat chief, too.’’ 

‘‘This is news to me, Peter, and I am 
surprised to hear it. I did think that even 
the great Tecumthe was scarcely as big a 
chief as you are, yourself.”’ 

“Yes, pretty big chief; dat true. But, 
among Injin, ebbery man can speak, and 
nebber know which way council go. 
Sometime, he go one way; sometime, he 
go tudder. You hear Bough of Oak 
speak, Bourdon, eh? ‘Tell me dat ?”’ 

“You will remember that I heard none 
of your speakers on Prairie Round, Peter. 
I do not remember any such orator as 
this Bough of Oak.’’ 

‘‘ He great rascal,’’ said Peter, who had 
picked upsome of the garrison expressions 
among those from whom he acquired the 
knowledge of English he possessed, such 
as it was. ‘‘ Listen, Bourdon. Nebber 
bess stand too much in Peter’s way.”’ 

The bee-hunter laughed freely at this 
remark ; for his own success the previous 
day, and the impression he had evidently 
made on that occasion, emboldened him to 
take greater liberties with the mysterious 
chief than had been his wont. 

‘‘T should think that, Peter,’’ cried the 
young man, gayly—‘I should think all 
that. For one, I should choose to get out 
of it. The path you travel is your own, 
and all wise men will leave you to journey 
along it in your own fashion.’’ 

‘Yes; dat bess way,’ answered the 
great chief, with admirable simplicity. 
‘*Don’t like, when he say yes, to hear 
anudder chief say no. Dat a’n’t good way 
to do business.’’ These were expressions 
caught from the trading whites, and were 
often used by those who got their English 
from them. “I tell you one t’ing, Bour- 
don—dat Bough of Oak very foolish Injin 
if he put foot on my path.”’ 

‘‘ This is plain enough, Peter,’’ rejoined 
le Bourdon, who was unconcernedly re- 
pairing some of the tools of his ordinary 
craft. ‘By the way, I ain greatly in 
your debt, I learn, for one thing. They 
tell me ve got my squaw in my wigwam 
a good deal sooner, by your advice, than 
I might have otherwise done. Margery 
is now my wife, I suppose you know ; and 
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Ithank you heartily for helping me to get } 


married so much sooner than I expected 
to be.’’ 

Here Peter grasped Bourdon by the 
hand, and poured out his whole soul, 
secret hopes, fears, and wishes. On this 
occasion he spoke in the Indian dialect— 
one of those that he knew the bee-hunter 
understood. And we translate what he 
said freely into English, preserving as 
much of the original idiom as the change 
of language will permit. 

‘‘ Listen, hunter of the bee, and great 
medicine of the pale-faces, and hear what a 
chief that knows the red men is about to 
tell you. Let my words into your ears ; 
let them stay in your mind. They are 
words that will do you good. Itis not 
wise to let such words come out by the 
hole through which they have just entered. 

<‘My young friend knows our traditions. 
They do not tell us that the Injins were 
Jews; they tell us that the Manitou cre- 
ated them red men. They tell us that our 
fathers used these hunting-grounds ever 
since the earth was placed on the back of 
the big tortoise which upholds it. The 
pale-faces say the earth moves. Ifthis be 
true, it moves as slowly as the tortoise 
walks. It cannot have gone far since the 
Great Spirit lifted his hands off it. If it 
move, the hunting-grounds move with it, 
and the tribes move with their own hunt- 
ing-grounds. It may be that some of the 
pale-faces are lost, but no Injins is lost— 
the medicine-priest is mistaken. He has 
looked so often in his book, that he sees 
nothing but what is there. He.does not 
see what is before his eyes, at his side, be- 
hind his back, all around him. I have 
known such Injins. They see but one 
thing ; even the deer jump across their 
paths, and are not seen. 

‘‘Such are our traditions. They tell us 
that this lana was given to the red men, 
and not to pale-faces. That none but red 
men have any right to hunt here. The 
Great Spirit has laws. He has told us 
these laws. They teach us to love our 
friends, and to hate our enemies. You 
don’t believe this, Bourdon ?’’ observing 
the bee-hunter to wince a little, as if he 
found the doctrine bad. 
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‘‘This is not what our priests tell ws,”’ 
answered le Bourdon. ‘‘ They tell us that 
the white man’s God commands us to love 
all alike—to do good to our enemies, to 
love them that wish us harm, and to treat 
all men aS we would wish men to treat 
us.”’ 

Peter was a good deal surprised at this 
doctrine, and it was nearly a minute be- 
fore he resumed the discourse. He had 
recently heard it several times, and it was 
slowly working its way into his mind. 

‘*Such are our traditions, and such are 
our laws. Look at me. Fifty winters 
have tried to turn my hair white. Time 
can do that. The hair is the only part of 
an Injin that ever turns white; all the 
rest of himis red. That is his color. The 
game know an Injin by his color. The 
tribes know him. Everything knows him 
by his color. He knows the things which 
the Great Spirit has given him in the 
same way. He gets used to them, and 
they are his acquaintances. He does not 
like strange things. He does not like 
strangers. White men are strangers, and 
he does not like to see them on his hunting- 
ground. If they come singly, to kill a few 
buffaloes, or to look for honey, or to catch 
beaver, the Injins would not complain. 
They love to give of their abundance. The 
pale-faces do not come in this fashion. 
They do not come as guests; they come 
as masters. They come and they stay. 
Each year of my fifty have I heard of new 
tribes that have been driven by them tow- 
ard the setting sun. 

‘‘Bourdon, for many seasons I have 
thought of this. I have tried to find a 
way to stop them. There is but one. 
That way must the Injins try, or give up 
their hunting-grounds to the strangers. 
No nation likes to give up its hunting- 
grounds. They come from the Manitou, 
and one day he may ask to have them 
back again. What could the red man 
say if they let the pale-faces take them 
away. No; this we cannot do. We will 
first try the one thing that is to be done.” 

‘‘T believe I understand you, Peter,”’ 
observed le Bourdon, finding that his 
companion paused. ‘‘ You mean war. 
War is the Injin mode of redressing all 
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wrongs; war against man, woman and;I do not mean to scalp her; my hand 


child ! ”’ 

Peter nodded in acquiescence, fixing his 
glowing eyes on the bee-hunter’s face, as 
if to read his soul. 

“Am I to understand then that you 
and your friends, the chiefs and their fol- 
lowers, that I saw on Prairie Round, 
mean to begin with ws, half-a-dozen whites, 
of whom two are women, who happen to 
be here in your power—that our scalps 
are to be the first taken ? ”’ 

‘“‘ First !—no, Bourdon. Peter’s hand 
has taken a great many, years since. He 
has got a name for his deeds, and no 
longer dare go to the white men’s forts. 
He does not look for Yankees, he looks 
for pale-faces. When he meets a pale- 
face on the prairies, or in the woods, he 
tries to get his scalp. This has he done 
for years, and many has he taken.”’ 

‘“This is a bloody account you are giv- 
ing of yourself, Peter, and I would rather 
you should not have told it. Some such 
account I have heard before; but living 
with you, and eating, and drinking, and 
sleeping, and traveling in your company, 
I had not only hoped, but begun to think, 
it was not true.”’ 

‘‘Itis true. My wish is to cut off the 
pale-faces. This must be done, or the 
pale-faces will cut off the Injins. There is 
no choice. One nation or the other must 
be destroyed. Iamared man; my heart 
tells me that the pale-faces should die. 
They are on strange hunting-grounds, not 
the red men. They are wrong, we are 
right. But, Bourdon, I have friends 
among the pale-faces, and it is not natu- 
ral to scalp our friends. Ido not under- 
stand a religion that tells us to love our 
enemies, and to do good to them that do 
harm to us—it is a strange religion. I am 
a poor Injin, and do not know what to 
think! I shall not believe that any do 
this till I see it. I understand that we 
ought to love our friends. Your squaw is 
my daughter. I have called her daughter 
—she knows it, and my tongue is not 
forked, like a snake’s. What it says, I 
mean. Once I meant toscalp your young 
squaw, because she was a pale-face squaw, 
and might be the mother of more. Now 


shall never harm her. My wisdom shall 
tell her how to escape from the hands of 
red men who seek her scalp. You, too ; 
now you are her husband, and area great 
medicine-man of the bees, my hand shall 
not hurt you either. Open your ears 
wide, for big truths must go into them.”’ 

Peter then related in full his attempt to 
procure a safe passage for le Bourdon and 
Margery into the settlements, and its total 
failure. He owned that by his previous 
combinations he had awakened a spirit 
among the Indians that his present efforts 
could not quell. In a word, he told the 
whole story as it must have been made 
apparent to the reader, and he now came 
with his plans to defeat the very schemes 
that he had himself previously projected. 
One thing, however, that he did not con- 
ceal filled the mind of his listener with 
horror, and created so strong an aversion 
to acting in concert with one who could 
even allude to it so coolly, that there was 
danger of breaking off all communications 
between the parties, and placing the re- 
sult purely on force; a course that must 
have proved totally destructive to all the 
whites. The difficulty arose from a naive 
confession of Peter’s, that he did not even 
wish to save any but le Bourdon and 
Margery, and that he still desired the 
deaths of all the others, himself ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘For thou wert born of woman! Thou didst come, 
O Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not inthy dread omnipotent array; 
And not by thunders strewed 
Was thy tempestuous road, 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a soft and naked child, 
Thy mother undefiled, 
In the rude manger laid to rest 
From off her virgin breast.’’ 


THE blood of the bee-hunter curdled in 
his veins as he listened to Peter’s business- 
like and direct manner of treating this 
terrible subject. Putting the most favor- 
able view on his situation, it was frightful 
to look on. Admitting that this fanati- 
cal savage were sincere in all his profes- 
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sions of a wish to save him and Margery, | 


and le. Bourdon did not, nay, could not, 
doubt this after his calm but ferocious 
‘revelations ; but, admitting all this to be 
true, how was he to escape with his 
charming bride, environed as they were by 
so large a band of hostile Indians. Then 
the thought of abandoning his other com- 
panions and attempting, in cold selfish- 
ness, to escape with Margery alone, was 
more than he could bear. Never before, 
in his adventurous and bold life, had le 
Bourdon been so profoundly impressed 
with a sense of his danger, or so much 
overcome. 

Still, our hero was not unmanned. He 
saw all the hazards, as it were, at a 
glance, and felt how terrible might be the 
result should they really fall into the 
hands of the warriors, excited to exercise 
their ingenuity in devising the means of 
torture; and he gazed into the frightful 
perspective with a manly steadiness that 
did him credit, even while he sickened at 
the prospect. 

_ Peter had told his story in a way toadd 
to its horrible character. There was a 
manner of truth, of directness, of work, 
_if one may use such an expression on such 
a subject, that gave a graphic reality to 
allhe said. Asif his task was done, the 
mysterious chief now coolly arose, and 
moved away to a little grove, in which the 
missionary and the corporal had thrown 
themselves on the grass, where they lay 
speculating on the probable course that 
the bands in their neighborhood would 
next pursue. So thoroughly possessed 
was the clergyman with his one idea, how- 
ever, that he was expressing regret at his 
failure in the attempt to convince the sav- 
ages that they were Jews, when Peter 
joined them. | 

“You tired—you lie down in daytime, 
like sick squaw, eh ?’’ asked the Indian. 
in a satirical manner. ‘‘ Bess be up, such 
fine day, and go with me to see some more 
chief.’’ 

‘** Most gladly, Peter,’’ returned the mis 
sionary, springing to his feet with alac- 
rity—‘‘and I shall have one more oppor- 
tunity to show your friends the truth of 
what I have told them.”’ 
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‘‘Yes, Injin love to hear trut’—hate to 
hear lie. Can tell ’em all you want to 
say. He go too, eh?’’ pointing to the 
corporal, who rather hung back, as if he 
saw that in the invitation which was not 
agreeable to him. 

“*T will answer for my friend,” re- 
turned the confiding missionary, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ Lead on, Peter, and we will 
follow.”’ 

Thus pledged, the corporal no longer 
hesitated; but he accompanied Parson 
Amen, as the latter fell into the tracks 
of the chief, and proceeded rapidly in the 
direction of the spring in the piece of 
bottom-land, where the council first de- 
scribed had been held. This spot was 
about two miles from the palisaded house 
and quite out of view, as well as out of 
reach of sound. As they walked side by 
side, taking the footsteps of the great 
chief for their guides, the corporal, how- 
ever, expressed to his companion his dis- 
ike of the whole movement. 

“ We ought to stand by our garrison in 
times like these, Mr. Amen,”’ said the 
well-meaning soldier. ‘“‘ A garrison is a 
garrison; and Injins seldom do much on 
a well-built and boldly defended spot of 
that natur’. They want artillery, with- 
out which their assaults are never very 
formidable. ”’ 

‘¢Why talk you of warlike means, cor- 
poral, when we are in the midst of friends ! 
Is not Peter our known and well-tried 
associate, one with whom you and I have 
traveled far; and do we not know that we 
have friends among these chiefs, whom we 
are now going to visit? ‘The Lord has led 


me into these distant and savage regions, 


to carry his word, and to proclaim his 
name; and a most unworthy and unprofit- 
able servant should I prove, were I to 
hesitate about approaching them J am 
appointed to teach. No, no; fear noth- 
ing. 1 will not say that you carry Cesar 
and his fortunes, as I have heard was once 
said of old, but I will say you follow one 
who is led of God, and who marches with 
a certainty of being divinely commanded.”’ 

The corporal was ashamed to oppose so 
confident an enthusiasm, and he offered 
no further resistance. Together the two 
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followed their leader, who, turning neither | ‘‘ There are your captives. 


to the right hand nor to the left, soon had 
them out of sight of the castle, and well 
on their way toward the spring. When 
about half the distance was made, the 
direction took the party through a little 
thicket, or rather along its margin, and 
the missionary, a good deal to his surprise, 
saw Pigeonswing within the cover, seem- 
ingly preparing for another hunt. This 
young warrior had so lately returned 
from one excursion of this nature, that he 
was not expected to go forth so soon on 
another. Nor was he accustomed to go 
out so early in the day. This was the 
hour in which he ordinarily slept; but 
there he was, beyond a question, and ap- 
parently looking at the party as it passed. 
So cold was his manner, however, and so 
indifferent did he seem, that no one would 
have suspected that he knew aught of 
what was in contemplation. Having satis- 
fied himself that his friend, the bee-hunter, 
was not one of those who followed Peter, 
the Chippewa turned coldly away, and 
began to examine the flint of his rifle. The 
corporal noted this manner, and it gave 
him additional confidence to proceed; for 
he could not imagine that any human 
being would manifest so much indifference, 
when sinister designs existed. 

Peter turned neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, until he had led the way 
down upon the little arena of bottom-land 
already described, and which was found 
well sprinkled with savages. A few stood, 
or sat about in groups, earnestly convers- 
ing; but most lay extended at length on 
the greensward, in the indolent repose that 
is so grateful to an Indian warrior in his 
hours of inaction. The arrival of Peter, 
however, instantly put a new face on the 
appearance of matters. Hvery man 
started to his feet, and additions were 
made to those who were found in the 
arena by those who came out of the ad- 
jacent thickets, until some two or three 
hundred of the red men were assembled in 
a circle around the newly arrived pale- 
faces. 

<‘ There,’’ said Peter, sternly, fastening 
his eye with a hostile expression on Bough 
of the Oak and Ungque, in particular— 
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Do with them 
as you will. As for them that have dared 
to question my faith, let them own that 
they are liars !’’ 

This was not a very amicable saluta- 
tion, but savages are accustomed to plain 
language. Bough of the Oak appeared a 
little uneasy, and Ungque’s countenance 
denoted dissatisfaction ; but the last was 
too skillful an actor to allow many of the 
secrets of his plotting mind to shine 
through the windows of his face. As for 
the crowd at large, gleams of content 
passed over the bright red faces, illumi- 
nating them with looks of savage joy. 
Murmurs of approbation were heard, and 
Crowsfeather addressed the throng, there, 
where it stood, encircling the two helpless, 
and as yet but half-alarmed victims of so 
fell a plot. ; 

‘““My brothers and my young men can 
now see,”’ said this Pottawattamie, ‘‘ that — 
the tribeless chief hasan Injin heart. His 
heart is not a pale-face heart—it is that of 
a red man. Some of our chiefs have 
thought that he lived too much with the 
stranger, and that he had forgotten the 
traditions of our fathers, and was listen- 
ing to the song of the medicine-priest. 
Some thought that he believed himself 
lost, and a Jew, and not an Injin. This 
is not so. Peter knows the path he is on. 
He knows that he is a red-skin, and he 
looks on Yankees as enemies. The scalps 
he has taken are so numerous they cannot 
be counted. He is ready to take more. 
Here are two that he gives tous. When 
we have done with these two captives, he 
will bring us more. He will continue to 
bring them, until the pale-faces will be as 
few as the deer in their own ce 
Such is the will of the Manitou.’ 

The missionary understood all that was 
said, and he was not a little appalled at 
the aspect of things. For the first time, 
he began to apprehend that he was in 
danger. So much was this devout and 
well-intentioned servant of his church ac- 
customed to place his dependence on a 
superintending Providence, that apprehen- 
sion of personal suffering seldom had any 
influence on his exertions. He believed 
himself to be an object of especial care; 
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though he was ever ready to admit that the | make a retreat that would be as honor- 


wisdom which human minds cannot com- 
pass, might order events that, at first 
sight, would seem to be opposed to that 
which ought to be permitted to come to 
pass. In this particular, Parson Amen 
was a model of submission, firmly believ- 
ing that all that happened was in further- 
ance of the great scheme of man’s regen- 
eration, and eventual salvation. 

With the corporal it was very different. 
Accustomed to war with red men, and 
most acquainted with them in their worst 
character, he ever suspected treachery, 
and had followed Peter with a degree of 
reluctance he had not cared to express. 
He now thoroughly took the alarm, how- 
ever, and stood on his guard. Although 
he did not comprehend more than half of 
that which Peter had said, he understood 
quite enough to see that he and the mis- 
sionary were surrounded by enemies, if not 
by executioners. 

“We have fallen into a sort of ambush, 
here, Parson Amen,” cried the corporal, 
rattling his arms, as he looked to their 
condition, ‘‘ and it’s high time we beat the 
general. If there were four on us, we 
might form a square; but, being only 
two, the best thing we can do will be to 
stand back to back, and for one to keep 
an eye onthe right flank, while he nat’rally 
watches all in front, and for the other to 
keep an eye on the left flank, while he sees 
to the rear. Place your back close to 
mine, and take the left flank into your 
part of the lookout. Closer, closer, my 
good sir; we must stand solid as rooted 
trees, to make anything of a stand.”’ 

The missionary, in his surprise, permit- 
ted the corporal to assume the position 
described, though conscious of its useless- 
ness in their actual condition. As for the 
Iudians, the corporal’s manner, and the 
rattling of his arms, induced the circle to 
recede several paces; though nothing like 
alarm prevailed among them. The effect, 
nevertheless, was to leave the two cap- 
tives space for their evolutions, and a sort 
of breathing time. This little change had 
the appearance of something like success, 
and it greatly encouraged the corporal. 

He began to think it even possible to 
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able as any victory. 

(‘*Steady—keep shoulder to shoulder, 
Parson Amen, and take care of your flank. 
Our movement must be by our left flank, 
and everything depends on keeping that 
clear. Ishall have to give you my bag- 


gonet, for you’re entirely without arms, * 


f 


which leaves my rear altogether exposed.’’ , 


‘Think nothing of your arms, Brother 
Flint—they would be useless in my hands, 
in any case; and, were we made of mus- 
kets, they could be of no use against these 
odds. My meansof defense come from on 
high; my armor is faith; and my only 
weapon, prayer. Ishall not hesitate to 
use the last on this, as on all other occa- 
sions.”’ 

The missionary then called on the circle 
of curious savages by whom he was sur- 
ronnded, and who certainly contemplated 
nothing less than his death, in common 
with those of all his white companions, to 
unite with him in addressing the throne of 
Grace. Accustomed to preach and pray 
to these people in their own dialect, the 
worthy parson made a strong appeal to 
their charities, while supplicating the 
favors of Divine Providence in behalf of 
himself and his brother captive. He 
asked for all the usual benedictions and 
blessings on his enemies, and made a very 
happy exposition of those sublime dogmas 
of Christianity, which teach us to “ bless 
them that curse us,’’ and to ‘* pray for 
those who despitefully use us,’’ Peter, for 
the first time in his life, was now struck 
with the moral beauty of such a sentiment, 
which seldom fails, when duly presented, 
of producing an effect on even the dullest 
minds. His curiosity was touched, and 
instead of turning coldly, as had been his 
intention, and leaving the captives in the 
hands of those to whom he had delivered 
them, he remained in the circle, and paid 
the closest attention to all of the proceed- 
He had several times previously 
heard the missionary speak of this duty as 
a command of God’s, but never before had 
he deemed it possible to realize such a 
thing in practice. 

The Indians, if not absolutely awe- 
struck by the singular spectacle before 
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them, seemed weli disposed to let the 
missionary finish his appeal; some won- 
dering, others doubting, and all more or 
less at a loss to know what to make of an 
exhibition so unusual. There stood the 
corporal, with his back pressed closely to 
that of his companion, his musket at 
‘““make ready,’’ and his whole mien that 
of a man with every nerve screwed to the 
sticking point; while the missionary, the 
other side of the picture, with outstretched 
arms was lifting his voice in prayer to the 
throne of the Most High. As this extra- 
ordinary scene continued, the corporal 
grew excited ; and ere long his voice was 
occasionally heard, blended with that of 
the clergyman, in terms of advice and en- 
couragement. 

‘Blaze away, Mr. Amen,’’ shouted the 
soldier. ‘‘Give ’em another volley — 
you’re doing wonders, and their front has 
given ground! One more such volley as 
the last, and we’ll make a forward move- 
ment, ourselves—attention !—prepare to 


march by the left flank, as soon as there 


is a good opening!’ | 

That good opening, however, was never 
made. The savages, though astonished, 
were by no means frightened, and had not 
the smallest idea of letting their captives 
escape. On the contrary, Bear’s Meat, 
who acted as commander-in-chief on this 
occasion, was quite self-possessed, and so 
far from being impressed with the mis- 
sionary’s prayer, he listened to it only in 
the hope of hearing some admission of 
weakness escape. But the excitement of 
the corporal soon produced a crisis. His 
attempts to make a movement “by the 
left flank,’’ caused his column of defense 
to be broken, and obtaining no assistance 
from Parson Amen, who was still pouring: 
out his soul in prayer, while endeavoring 
to bring things back to their original 
state, he suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded and disarmed. From that in- 
stant the corporal changed his tactics. 
So long as he was armed, and compara- 
tively free, he had bethought him only of 
the means of resistance ; now that these 
were denied him, he submitted, and sum- 
moned all his resolution to bear the penal- 
ties of his captivity in a manner that 
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might not do discredit to his regiment. 
This was the third time that Corporal 
Flint had been a prisoner among the In- 
dians, and he was not now to learn the 
nature of their tender mercies. His fore- 
bodings were not of the most pleasant 
character ; but that which could not be 
helped he was disposed to bear with manly 
fortitude. His greatest concern, at that 
fearful moment, was for the honor of his 
corps. 

All this time, Parson Amen continued 
his prayer. So completely was his spirit 
occupied with the duty of offering up his 
petition, that he was utterly unconscious 
of what else had passed ; nor had he heard 
one of the corporal’s appeals for * atten- 
tion,’’ and to be ‘‘ steady,’’ and to march 
‘by the left flank.’’? In a word, the whole 
man was intent on prayer; and when thus 
employed, a six-pounder discharged in the 
circle would hardly have disconcerted him. 
He persevered, therefore, uninterrupted 
by his conquerers, until he concluded in his 
own way. Having thus fortified his soul, 
and asked for succor where he had now soe 
long been accustomed to seek and to find 
it, the worthy missionary took his seat 
quietly on a log, on which the corporal had 
been previously placed by his captors. 

The time had arrived for the chiefs to 
proceed in the execution of their purposes. 
Peter, profoundly struck with the prayers 
of the missionary in behalf of his enemies, 
had taken a station a little on one side, 
where he stood ruminating on what he had 
just heard. If ever precept bore the stamp 
of a divine origin, it is this. The more we 
refiect. on it, the clearer do our percep- 
tions of this truth become. The whole 
scheme of Christ’s redemption and future 
existence is founded in love, and such a 
system would be imperfect while any were 
excluded from its benefits. To love those 
who reciprocate our feelings is so very 
natural, that the sympathies which en- 
gender this feeling are soonest attracted 
by a knowledge of their existence ; love 
producing love, as power increases power. 
But to love those who hate us, and to 
strive to do good to those who are plotting 
evil against ourselves, greatly exceeds the 
moral strength of man, unaided from 
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above. 
Peter, and he now actually interrupted 
the proceedings, in order to satisfy his 
mind on a subject so totally new to him. 
Previously, however, to taking this step, 
he asked the permission of the principal 
chiefs, awakening in their bosoms, by 
means of his explanations, some of the 
interest in this subject that he felt himself. 

“‘ Brother medicine-man,’’ said the mys- 
terious chief, drawing nearer to the mis- 
sionary, accompanied himself by Bear’s 
Meat, Crowsfeather, and one or two more, 
*‘ you have been talking tothe Great Spirit 
of the pale-faces. 
words, and think them well. They are 
good words for a man about to set out on 
the path that leads to the unknown lands. 
Thither we must all go some time, and it 
matters little when. (We may not all 
travel the same path. Ido not think the 
Manitou will crowd tribes of different colors 
together there, as they are getting to be 
crowded together here.» 

‘Brother, you are about to learn how 
all these things really are. If red men, 
and pale-faces, and black men are to live 
in the same land after death, you will 
shortly know it. My brother is about to 
go there. He and his friend, this warrior 
of his people, will travel on that long path 
in company. I hope they will agree by 
the way and not trouble each other. It 
will be convenient to my brother to have 
a hunter with him; the path is so long, he 
will be hungry before he gets to the end. 
This warrior knows how to use a musket, 
and we shall put his arms with him in his 
grave. 

‘«Brother, before you start on this jour- 
ney, from which no traveler ever returns, 
let his color be what it may, we wish to 
hear you speak further about loving our 
enemies. This is not the Indian rule. The 
red men hate their enemies and love their 
friends. When they ask the Manitou to 
do anything to their enemies, it is to do 
them harm. That is what our fathers 
taught us: it is what’we teach our chil- 
dren. Why should we love them that hate 
us ? why should we do good to them that 
dous harm? Tell us now, or we may 
never hear the reason.’’ 


This was the .dea that puzzled! 


We have heard your 
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‘Tell you I will, Peter, and the Lord 
so bless my words that they may soften 
your hearts, and lead you all to the truth 
and to dependence on the mediation of his 
blessed Son! We should do good to them 
that do evil to us, because the Great 
Spirit has commanded us so todo. Ask 
your own heart if this is not right? If 
they sound like words that are spoken by 
any but those who have been taught by 
the Manitou himself? The devils tell us 
to revenge, but God commands us to for- 
give. Itis easy to do good to them that 
do good to us; but it tries the heart sore- 
ly to do good to them that dous evil. I 
have spoken to you of the Son of the 
Great Spirit. He came on earth, and told 
us with his own mouth all these great 
truths ; He said that next to the duty of 
loving the Manitou was the duty of loving 
our neighbors. No matter whether friend 
or enemy, it was our duty to love them 
and do them ali the good we can. If there 
is no venison in their wigwams, we should 
take the deer from off our own poles, and 
carry it and put on theirs. Why have I 
come here to tell you this? When at 
home, I lived under a good roof, eat of 
abundance, and slept in a soft and warm 
bed. You know how it is here. We do 
not know to-day what we shall eat to- 
morrow. Our beds are hard, and our 
roofs are of bark. J came, because the 
Son of the Manitou, he who came and 
lived among men, told us to do all this. 
His commands to his medicine- men 
were, to go forth and tell all nations, 
and tribes, and colors, the truth—to tell 
them to ‘love them that sought to do 
them harm, and to do good for evil.’ ”’ 

Parson Amen pausing a moment to take 
breath, Ungque, who detected the waver- 
ing of Peter’s mind, and who acted far 
more in opposition to the mysterious and 
tribeless chief than from any other mo- 
tive, profited by the occasion thus afforded 
to speak. Without this pause, however, 
the breeding of an Indian would have pre- | 
vented any interruption. 

‘“*T open my mouth to speak,’’ said 
The Weasel, in his humblest manner. 
‘What I say is not fit for the wise chiefs 
tohear. It is foolish, but my mind tells 
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me to say it. Does the medicine-man of 
the pale-face tell us that the Son of the 
Great Spirit came upon earth, and lived 
among men ?”’ 

‘*T do; such is our belief; and the re- 
ligion we believe and teach cometh direct- 
ly from his mouth.”’ 

‘‘Let the medicine-man tell the chiefs 
how long the Son of the Great Spirit 
stayed on earth, and which way he went 
when he left it ? ”’ 

Now, this question was put by Ungque 
through profound dissimulation. He had 
heard of the death of Christ, and had ob- 
tained some such idea of the great sacri- 
fice as would be apt to occur to the mind 
of asavage. He foresaw that the effect 
of the answer would be very likely to de- 
stroy most of the influence that the mis- 
sionary had just been building up by 
means of his doctrine and prayers. Par- 
son Amen was a man of singular sim- 
plicity of character, but he had his mis- 
givings touching the effect of this reply. 
Still, he did not scruple about giving it, 
or attempt in any manner to mystify or 
to deceive. 

‘It is a humiliating and sad story, my 
brethren, and one that ought to cause all 
heads to be bowed to the earth in shame,”’ 
he answered. ‘‘ The Son of the Great 
Spirit came among men; he did nothing 
but good; told those who heard him how 
to live and how to die. In return for all 
this, wicked and unbelieving men put him 
to death. After death his body was taken 
up into Heaven—the region of departed 
Spirits and the dwelling-place of his 
Father—where he now is, waiting for the 
time when he is to return to the earth to 
reward the good and to punish the 
wicked. That time will surely come ; nor 
do I believe the day to be very distant.’’ 

The chiefs listened to this account with 
grave attention. Some of them had heard 
outlines of the same history before. Ac- 
sounts savoring of the Christian history 
had got blended with some of their own 
traditions, most probably the fruits of 
the teachings of the earlier missionaries, 
but were so confused and altered as to 
be scarcely susceptible of being recog- 
nized. To most of them, however, the his- 
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tory of the incarnation of the Son of God 
was entirely new; and it struck them as 
a most extraordinary thing altogether 
that any man should have injured such a 
being! It was, perhaps, singular that no 
one of them all doubted the truth of the 
tradition itself. This they supposed to - 
have been transmitted with the usual 
care, and they received it as a fact not to 
be disputed. The construction that was 
put on its circumstances will best appear 
in the remarks that followed. 

‘Tf the pale-faces killed the Son of the 
Great Spirit,” said Bough of the Oak, 
pointedly, ‘‘ we can see why they wish to 
drive the red men from their lands. Evil 
spirits dwell in such men, and they do 
nothing but what is bad. Jam glad that 
our great chief has told us to put a foot 
on this worm and crush it, while yet the 
Indian foot is large enough to do it. Ina 
few winters they would kill us, as they 
killed the Spirit that did them nothing but 
good !”’ | 

‘‘Tam afraid that this mighty tradi- 
tion hath a mystery in it that your In- 
dian minds will scarcely be willing to re- 
ceive,’? resumed the missionary, earnest- 
ly. ‘‘I would not, for a thousand worlds, 
or to save ten thousand lives as worthless 
as my own, place a straw in the way of 
the faith of any ; yet must I tell the thing 
as it happened. This Son of the Great 
Spirit was certainly killed by the Jews of 
that day, so far as he could be killed. He 
possessed two natures, as indeed do all 
men; the body and soul. In his body he 
was man, as we are all men; in his soul 
he was a part of the Great Spirit himself. 
This is the great mystery of our religion. 
We cannot tell how it can happen, but we 
believe it. We see around us a thousand 
things that we cannot understand, and 
this is one of them.”’ 

Here Bear’s Meat availed himself of an- 
other pause to make a remark. This he 
did with the keenness of one accustomed 
to watch words and events closely, but 
with a simplicity that showed no vulgar 
disposition to scepticism. 

‘‘We do not expect that all the Great 
Spirit does can be clear to us Indians,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ We know very little ; he knows 
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everything. Why should we think to 
know all that he knows? We do not. 
That part of the tradition gives us no 
trouble. Indians can believe without see- 
ing. They are not squaws, that wish to 
look behind every bush. But my brother 
has told too much for his own good. If 
the pale-faces killed their Great Spirit, 
they can have no Manitou, and must be 
in the hands of the Evil Spirit. This is 
the reason they want our hunting-grounds. 
i will not let them come any nearer to the 
setting sun. It is time to begin to kill 
them, as they killed their Great Spirit. 
The Jews did this. My brother wishes us 
to think that red men are Jews! No; 
red men never harmed the Son of the 
Great Spirit. They would receive Him 
as a friend and treat Him as a chief. 
Accursed be the hand that should be 
raised to harm Him. This _ tradition 
was a wise tradition. It tells us many 
things. It tells us that Injins are not 
Jews. They never hurt the Son of the 
Great Spirit. It tells us that the red 
men have always lived on these hunting- 
grounds, and did not come from toward 
the rising sun. It tells us that pale-faces 
are not fit to live. They are too wicked. 
Let them die.”’ 

‘7 would ask a question,’’ put in Peter. 
‘This tradition is not new. I have heard 
it before. 
my ears. I did not think of it. It has 
now entered deeper; and I wish to hear 
more. Why did not the Son of the 
Great Spirit kili the Jews ?—why did He 
let the Jews kill Him? Will my brother 
- say ?P’’ 

‘“‘He came on earth to die for man, 
whose wickedness was so deep, that the 
Great Spirit’s justice could not be satisfied 
with less. Why this is so, no one knows. 
It is enough that it should beso. Instead 
of thinking of doing harm to His tormen- 
tors and murderers, He died for them, 
and died asking for benefits on them and 
on their wives and children, for all time 
to come. It was He who commanded 
us to do good to them that do harm to 
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esto: gave the utmost attention to 
this answer, and when he had received it, 


It entered but a little way into 
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he walked apart, musing profoundly. It 
is worthy of being observed, that not one 
of these savages raised any hollow objec- 
tions to the incarnation of the Son of the 
Great Spirit, as would have been the case 
with so many civilized men. To them this 
appeared no more difficult and incompre- 
hensible than most of that which they saw 
around them. It is when we begin to as- 
sume the airs of philosophy, and to fancy, 
because we know a little, that the whole 
book of knowledge is within our grasp, 
that men become sceptics. There is not a 
human being now in existence that does 
not daily, hourly see that whic’. is just as 
much beyond his powers of com prehension, 
as this account of the incarnation of the 
Deity, and the whole doctrine of the Tri- 
nity ; and yet he acquiesces in that which 
is before his eyes, because it is familiar 
and he sees it, while he cavils at all else, 
though the same unknown and inexplic- 
able cause lies behind everything. The 
deepest philosophy is soon lostin this gen- 
eral mystery, and to the eye of a meek 
reason, all around us is a species of mira- 
cle, which must be referred to the power 
of the Deity. \ 

While thus disposed to receive the pale- 
face traditions with respect, however, the 
red men did not lose sight of their own 
policy and purposes. The principal chiefs 
now stepped aside, and held a brief coun- 
cil. Though invited to do so, Peter did 
not join them; leaving to Bough of the 
Oak, Ungque and Bear’s Meat the control 
of the result. The question was, whether 
the original intention of including this 
medicine-priest among those to be cut off, 
should, or should not, be adhered to. One 
or two of the chiefs had their doubts, but 
the opinion of the council was adverse. 

‘Tf the pale-faces killed the Son of their 
Great Spirit, why should we _ hesitate 
about killing them?’ the Weasel asked, 
with malicious point, for he saw that 
Peter was now sorely troubled at the 
probability of his own design being fully 
carried out. ‘‘There is no difference. 
This is a medicine-priest—in the wigwam 
is a medicine-bee-hunter, and that war- 
rior may be a medicine-warrior. We do 
not know. Weare poor Injins that know 
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but little. It is notso with the pale-faces ; 
they talk with the conjurer’s bees, and 
know much. We shall not have ground 
enough to take even a muskrat soon, un- 
less we cut off the strangers. The Mani- 
tou has given us these; let us kill them.”’ 

As no one very strenuously opposed the 
scheme, the question was soon decided, 
and Ungque was commissioned to com- 
municate the result to the captives. One 
exception, however, was to be made in 
favor of the missionary. His object ap- 
peared to be peaceful, and it was deter- 
mined that he should be led a short dis- 
tance into the surrounding thicket, and 
be there pit to death, without any at- 
tempt to torture, or aggravate his suffer- 
ings. As a mark of singular respect, it 
was also decided not to scalp him. 

As Ungque, and those associated with 
him, led the missionary to the place of 
execution, the former artfully invited 
Peter to follow. This was done simply 
because the Weasel saw that it would 
now be unpleasant to the man he hated — 
hated, merely because he possessed an in- 
fluence that’ he coveted for himself. 

‘¢ My father will see a pleasant sight,”’ 
said the wily Weasel, as he walked at 
Peter’s side, toward the indicated spot ; 
“he will see a pale-face die, and know 
that his foot has been put upon another 
worm.”’ 

No answer was made to this ironical 
remark, but Peter walked in silence to 
the place where the missionary was sta- 
tioned, surrounded by a guard. Ungque 
now advanced and spoke. 

“Tt is time for. the medicine-priest of 
the pale-faces to start after the spirits 
of his people who have gone before him,”’ 
he said. ‘*‘ The path is long, and unless 
he walks fast, and starts soon, he may 
not overtake them. I hope he will see 
some of them that helped to kill the Son 
of his Great Spirit starving and foot-sore 
on the way.”’ 

“‘T understand you,’’ returned the mis- 
sionary, after a few moments passed in 
recovering from the shock of this com- 
munication. ‘‘ My hour iscome. I have 
held my life in my hand ever since I first 
put foot in this heathen region, and if it 
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be the Creator’s will that I am now to 
die, I bow to the decree. Grant me a few 
minutes for prayer to my God.” 

Ungque signed that the delay should be 
granted. The missionary uncovered his 
head, knelt, and again lifted up his voice 
in prayer. At first the tones were a lit- 
tle tremulous; but they grew firmer as 
he proceeded. Soon they became as serene 
as usual. He first asked mercy for him-. 
self, threw all his hopes on the great atone- 
ment, and-confessed how far he was from 
that holiness which alone could fit him to 
see God. When this duty was performed 
he prayed for his enemies. The language 
used was his mother tongue, but Peter 
comprehended most of that which was 
said. He heard his own people prayed 
for; he heard his own name mentioned, as 
the condemned man asked the mercy of 
the Manitou in his behalf. Never before 
was the soul of this extraordinary savage 
so shaken. The past seemed like adream 
to him, while the future possessed a light 
that was still obscured by clouds. Here 
was an exemplification in practice of that 
divine spirit of love and benevolence which 
had struck him, already, as so very won- 
derful. There could be no mistake. There 
was the kneeling captive, and his words, 
clear, distinct, and imploring, ascended 
through the cover of the bushes to the 
throne of God. 

As soon as the voice of the missionary 
was mute, the mysterious chief bowed his 
head and moved away. He was then 
powerless. No authority of his could save 
the captive, and the sight that so lately 
would have cheered his eyes was now too 
painful to bear. He heard the single blow 
of the tomahawk which brained the victim, 
and he shuddered from head to foot. It 
was the first time sucha weakness had ever 
come over him. As for the missionary, in 
deference to his pursuits his executioners 
dug him a grave, and buried him unmuti- 
lated on the spot where he had fallen. 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 


** Brutal alike in deed and word, 

With callous heart and hand of strife, 
How like a fiend may man be made, 
Plying the foul and monstrous trade 

Whose harvest-field is human life.” 

— WHITTIER. 


A VEIL like that of oblivion dropped 

efore the form of the missionary. The 
pious persons who had sent him forth to 
preach to the heathen never knew his 
fate; a disappearance that was so com- 
mon to that class of devoted men as 
to produce regret rather than surprise. 
Hiven those who took his life felt a respect 
for him; and, strange as it may seem, it 
was to the eloquence of the man who now 
would have died to save him, that his 
death was alone to be attributed. Peter 
had awakened fires that he could not 
quench, and aroused a spirit that he could 
not quell. In this respect he resembled 
most of those who, under the guise of re- 
form, or revolution, in moments of doubt, 
set in motion a machine that is found im- 
possible to control, when it is deemed ex- 
pedient to check exaggeration by reason. 
Such is often the case with even well- 
intentioned leaders, who constantly are 
made to feel how much easier it is to ight 
a conflagration, than to stay its flames 
when raging. 

Corporal Flint was left seated on the log, 
while the bloody scene of the missionary’s 
death was occurring. He was fully alive 
to all the horrors of his own situation, 
and comprehended the nature of his com- 
panion’s movements. The savages usually 
manifested so much respect for mission- 
aries that he was in no degree surprised 
Parson Amen had been taken apart for 
his execution, and when those who had 
caused his removal returned, the corporal 
looked anxiously for the usual but revolt- 
ing token of his late companion’s death. 
As has been said, however, the missionary 
was suffered to lie in his wild grave 
without suffering a mutilation of his re- 
mains. 

Notwithstanding this moderation, the 
Indians were getting to be incited by this 
taste of blood. The principal chiefs be- 
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| young men began to manifest some such 


impatience as that which the still untried 
pup betrays when he first scents his 
game. All these were ominous symp- 
toms, and were well understood by the 
captive. 

Perhaps it would not have been possible, 
in the whole range of human feelings, to 
find two men under influences more widely 
opposed to each other than were the mis- 
sionary and the corporal, in this their last 
scene on earth. The manner of Parson 
Amen’s death has been described. .He 
died in humble imitation of his Divine 
Master, asking for blessings on those who 
were about to destroy him, with a heart 
softened by Christian graces, and a meek- 
ness that had its origin in the conscious- 
ness of his own demerits. On the other 
hand, the corporal thought only of ven- 
geance. Escape he knew to be impossible, 
and he would fain take his departure like 
a soldier, or as, he conceived, a soldier 
should die in the midst of fallen foes. 

Corporal Flint had a salutary love of 
life, and would very gladly escape, did the 
means offer; but, failing of these, all his 
thoughts turned toward revenge. Some 
small impulses of ambition, or what it iss. 
usual to dignify with that term, showéd 
themselves even at that serious moment. 
He had heard around the camp-fires; and 
in the garrisons, so many tales of heroism 
and of fortitude manifested by soldiers 
who had fallen into the hands of the, In- 
dians, that a faint desire to enroll 4 wn 
name on the list of these worthies was ; 
beginning to arise in his breast. 
truth compels us to add that the pred 
inant feeling was the wish to revenge his 
own fate by immolating as many of his 
foes as possible. To this last purpose, 
therefore, his thoughts were mainly di- 
rected during that interval which his late 
companion had employed in prayers for 
those under whose blows he was about to 
fall. Such is the difference in man, with 
his heart touched, or untouched, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

It was, however, much easier for the 
corporal to entertain designs of the nature 
mentioned than to carry» gfhem, out: un- 
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came sterner in their aspects, and the| armed, surrounded by watchful | enemies, 
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and totally without support of any sort, 
the chances of effecting his purpose were 
small indeed. Once, for a minute only, 
the veteran seriously turned his thoughts 
to escape. It occurred to him that he 
might possibly reach the castle, could he 
get a little start; and should the Indians 
compel him to run the gauntlet, as was 
often their practice, he determined to 
make an effort for life in that mode. 
Agreeably to the code of frontier warfare, 
a successful flight of this nature was 
scarcely less creditable than a victory in 
the field. 

Half an hour passed after the execution 
of the missionary before the chiefs com- 
menced their proceedings with the cor- 
poral. The delay was owing to a con- 
sultation, in which the Weasel had pro- 
posed dispatching a party to the castle, 
to bring in the family, and thus make a 
common destruction of the remaining pale- 
faces known to be in that part of the 
Openings. Peter did not dare to oppose 
this scheme himself; but he so managed 
as to get Crowsfeather to do 1t, without 
bringing himself into the foreground. 
The influence of the Pottawattamie pre- 
vailed, and it was decided to torture this 
one captive, and to secure his scalp before 
they proceeded to work their will on the 
others. Ungque, who had gained ground 
rapidly by his late success, was once more 
commissioned to state to the captive the 
intentions of his captors. 

‘‘Brother,’’ commenced the Weasel, 
placing himself directly in front of the 
corporal, ‘‘I am about to speak to you. 
A wise warrior opens his ears when he 
hears the voice of his enemy. He may 
learn something it will be good for him to 
know. It will be good for you to know 
what I am about to say. 

‘‘ Brother, you are a pale-face and we 
are Injins. You wish to get our hunting- 
grounds, and we wish to keep them. To 
keep them it has become necessary to take 
your scalp. I hope you are ready to let 
us have it.”’ 

The corporal had but an indifferent 
knowledge of the Indian language, but 
he comprehended all that was uttered 
on this occasion. Interest quickened his 
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faculties, and no part of what was said 
was lost. The gentle, slow, deliberate 
manner in which the Weasel delivered 
himself contributed to his means of un- 
derstanding. He was fortunately pre- 
pared for what he heard, and the an- 
nouncement of his approaching fate did 
not disturb him to the degree of betraying 
weakness. This last was a triumph in 
which the Indians delighted, though they 
ever showed the most profound respect 
for such of their victims as manifested a 
manly fortitude. It was necessary to re- 
ply, which the corporal did in Engllsh, 
knowing that several present could inter- 
pret his words. With a view to render 
this the more easy, he spoke in fragments 
of sentences, and with great deliberation. 

‘ Injins,’’? returned the corporal, ‘‘ you 
surrounded me, and I have been taken 
prisoner—had there been a platoon on us 
you mightn’t have made out quite so 
well. It’s no great victory for three hun- 
dred warriors to overcome a single man. 
I count Parson Amen as worse than noth- 
ing, for he looked to neither rear nor 
flank. If I could have half an hour’s 
work upon you, with only half of our late 
company, I think we should lower your 
conceit. But that isimpossible, and so you 
may do just what you please with me. I 
ask no favors.”’ 

Although this answer was very imper- 
fectly translated, it awakened a good deal 
of admiration. A man who could look 
death so closely in the face with so much 
steadiness, became a sort of hero in In- 
dian eyes; and with the North American 
savage fortitude is a virtue not inferior to 
courage. Murmurs of approbation were 
heard, and Ungque was privately request- 
ed to urge the captive further, in order to 
see how far present appearances were 
likely to be maintained. 

‘‘Brother, I have said that we are 
Injins,’’ resumed the Weasel, with an air 
so humble, and a voice so meek, that a 
stranger might have supposed he was con- 
soling, instead of endeavoring to intimi- 
date the prisoner. “Itis true. Weare 
nothing but poor, ignorant Injins. We 
can only torment our prisoners after Injin 
fashion. If we were pale-faces we might 
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do better. 

cine-priest. We were afraid he would 
laugh at our mistakes. He knew a great 
deal. We know but little. We do as 
well as we know how. 


‘Brother, when Injins do as well as 
they know how, a warrior should forget 
their mistakes. We wish to torment you 
in a way to prove that you are all over 
man. Wewish so to torment you that 
you will stand up under the pain in such 
a way that it will make our young men 
think your mother was not a squaw—that 
there is no woman in you. We do this 
for our own honor as well as for yours. 
It will be an honor to us to have such a 
captive ; it will be an honor to you to be 
such a captive. We shall do as well as 
we know how. | 

‘* Brother, itis most time to begin. The 
tormenting will last a long time. We must 
not let the medicine-priest get too great 
a start on the path to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of your—”’ 

Here a most unexpected interruption 
occurred, that effectually put a stop to 
the eloquence of Ungque. In his desire 
to make an impression, the savage ap- 
proached within reach ‘of the captive’s 
arm, while his own mind was intent on 
the words that he hoped would make the 
prisoner quail. The corporal kept his eye 
on that of the speaker, charming him, as 
it were, into a riveted gaze, in return. 
Watching his opportunity, he caught the 
tomahawk from the Weasel’s belt, and by 
a single blow felled him dead at his feet. 
Not content with this, the old soldier now 
bounded forward, striking right and left, 
inflicting six or eight wounds on others 
before he could be again arrested, dis- 
armed, and bound. While the last was 
doing, Peter withdrew, unobserved. 

Many were the ‘‘hughs”’ and other ex- 
clamations of admiration that succeeded 
this display of desperate manhood! The 
body of the Weasel was removed and inter- 
red, while the wounded withdrew to attend 
to their hurts, leaving thearena to the rest 
assembled there. As for the corporal, he 
was pretty well blown, and in addition to 
being now bound hand ana foot, his recent 
exertions, which were terrific while they 
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We did not torment the medi- | lasted, effectually incapacitated him from 


making any move so long as he was thus 
exhausted and confined. 

A council was now held by the principal 
chiefs. Ungque had few friends. In this 
he shared the fate of most demagogues, 
who are commonly despised even by those 
they lead and deceive. No one regretted 
him much, and some were actually glad 
of his fate. But the dignity of the con- 
querors must be vindicated. It would 
never do to allow a pale-face to obtain so 
great an advantage, and not take a signal 
vengeance for his deeds. After a long 
consultation it was determined to subject 
the captive to the trial by saplings, and 
thus see if he could bear the torture with- 
out complaining. As some of our readers 
may not understand what this fell mode 
of tormenting is, it may be necessary to 
explain. 

There is scarcely a method of inflicting 
pain, that comes within the compass of 
their means, that the North American 
Indians have not essayed on their ene- 
mies. When the infernal ingenuity that 
is exercised on these occasions fails. of its 
effect, the captives themselves have been 
heard to suggest other means of torturing 
that they have known practiced success- 
fully by their own people. There is often 
a strange strife between the tormentors 
and the tormented ; the one to manifest 
skill in inflicting pain, and the other to 
manifest fortitude in enduring it. As has 
just been said, quite as much renown is 
often acquired by the warrior in setting 
all the devices of his conquerors at defi- 
ance, while subject to their hellish at- 
tempts, as in deeds of arms. It might 
be more true to say that such was the 
practice among the Indians, than to say, 
at the present time, that such 7s; for it is 
certain that civilization in its approaches, 
while it has in many particulars even de- 
graded the red man, has had a silent effect 
in changing and mitigating many of his 
fiercer customs—this, perhaps, among the 
rest. It is probable that the more distant 
tribes still resort to all these ancient 
usages; but it is both hoped and believed 
that those nearer to the whites do not. 

The ‘‘torture by saplings’’ is one of 
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those modes of inflicting pain that would | 
naturally suggest themselves to savages. 
Young trees that do not stand far apart 
are trimmed of their branches and brought 
nearer to each other by bending their 
bodies ; the victim is then attached to 
both trunks, sometimes by his extended 
arms, at others by his legs, or by what- 
ever part of the frame cruelty can sug- 
gest, when the saplings are released and 
permitted to resume their upright posi- 
tions. Of course, the sufferer is lifted 
from the earth and hangs suspended by 
his limbs, with a strain on them that soon 
produces the most intense anguish. The 
celebrated punishment of the ‘‘ knout ”’ 
partakes a good deal of this same char- 
acter of suffering. Bough of the Oak 
now approached the corporal to let him 
know how high an honor was in reserve 
for him. 

‘‘Brother,’’ said this ambitious orator, 
“vou are a brave warrior. You have 
done well. Not only have you killed one 
of our chiefs, but you have wounded 
several of our young men. No one buta 
brave could have done this. You have 
forced us to bind you, lest you might kill 
some more. It is not often that captives 
do this. Your courage has caused us to 
consult how we might best torture you 
in a way most to manifest your manhood. 
After talking together, the chiefs have 
decided that a man of your firmness ought 
to be hung between two young trees. We 
have found the trees, and have cut off 
their branches. You can see them. If 
they were a little larger their force would 
be greater, and they would give you more 
pain: would be more worthy of you; but 
these are the largest saplings we could 
find. Had there been any larger, we 
would have let you have them. We wish 
to do you honor, for you are a bold war- 
rior and worthy to be well tormented. 

‘‘ Brother, look at these saplings ! They 
are tall and straight. When they are 
bent by many hands they will come to- 
gether. Take away the hands and they 
will become straight again. Your arms 
must then keep them together. We wish 
we had some pappooses here that they 
might shoot arrows into your flesh. That 
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would help much to torment you. You 
cannot have this honor, for we have no 
pappooses. We are afraid to let our 
young men shoot arrows into your flesh. 
They are strong, and might kill you. We 
wish you to die between the saplings, as 
is your right, being so great a brave. 

‘‘ Brother, we think much better of you 
since you killed the Weasel and hurt our 
young men. [If all your warriors at Chi- 
cago had been as bold as you, Black-Bird 
would not have taken that fort. You 
would have saved many scalps. This en- 
courages us. It makes us think the Great 
Spirit means to help us, and that we shall 
kill all of the pale-faces. When we get 
further into your settlements, we do not 
expect to meet many such braves as you. 
They tell us we shall then find men who 
will run, and screech like women. It will 
not be a pleasure to torment such men. 
We had rather torment a bold warrior, 
like you, who makes us admire him for his 
manliness. We love our squaws, but not 
in the war-path. They are best in the 
lodges ; here we want nothing but men. 
You are a man—a brave—we honor you. 
We think, notwithstanding, we shall yet ° 
make you weak. It will not be easy, but 
we hope to do it. Weshall try. We may 
not think quite so well of you, if we do it; 
but we shall always call you a brave. A 
man is not a stone. Wecan all feel, and 
when we have done all that is in our power, 
no one can do more. It is so with Injins; 
we think it must be so with pale-faces. 
We mean to try and see how it is.”’ 

The corporal understood very little of 
this harangue, though he perfectly com- 
prehended the preparations of the sap- 
lings and Bough of the Oak’s allusions to 
them. He was in a cold sweat at the 
thought, for resolute as he was, he foresaw 
sufferings that human fortitude could 
hardly endure. In this state of the case, 
and in the frame of mind he was in, he 
had recourse to an expedient of which he 
had often heard, and which he thought 
might now be practiced to some advan- 
tage. It was to open upon-the savages 
with abuse, and to exasperate them by 
taunts and sarcasm to such a degree as 
might induce some of the weaker members 
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of the tribe to dispatch him on the spot. 
As the corporal, with the perspective of 
the saplings before his eyes, manifested a 
good deal of ingenuity on this occasion, 
we shall record some of his efforts. 
*“D’ye call yourselves chiefs and war- 
riors ?’”’ he began, upona pretty high key. 
“TI call yesquaws! There is not a man 
among ye. Dogs would be the best name. 
You are poor Injins. A long time ago the 
pale-faces came here in two or three little 
canoes. They were but a handful, and 
you were plentier than prairie wolves. 
Your bark could be heard throughout the 
land. Well, what did this handful of pale- 
faces? It drove your fathers before them, 
until they got all the best of the hunting- 
grounds. Not an Injin of you all now ever 


get down on the shores of the great salt- 


lake, unless to sell brooms and baskets, 
and then he goes sneaking like a wolf after 
asheep. You have forgotten how clams 
and oysters taste. Your fathers had as 
many of them as they could eat; but not 
one of you ever tasted them. The pale- 
faces eat them all. If an Injin asked for 
one, they would throw the shell at his head 
and call him a dog. 

**Do you think that my chiefs would 
hang one of you between two such misera- 
ble saplings as these? No! They would 
scorn to practice such pitiful torture. They 
would bring the tops of two tall pines to- 
gether, trees a hundred and fifty feet high, 
and put their prisoner on the topmost 
boughs for the crows and ravens to pick 
his eyes out. But you are miserable 
Injins! You know nothing. If you know’d 


any better would you act such poor tor- 


ment ag’in a great brave ? I spit uponye, 
and call you squaws. The pale-faces have 
made women of ye. They have taken out 
your hearts, and put pieces of dog’s flesh 
in their places.”’ 

Here the corporal, who delivered him- 
self with an animation suited to his lan- 
guage, was obliged to pause, literally for 
want of breath. Singular as it may seem, 
this tirade excited great admiration 
among the savages. It is true that very 


few understood what was said; perhaps 


no one understood all, but the manner 
was thought to be admirable. When 
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some of the language was interpreted a 
deep but smothered resentment was felt ; 
more especially at the taunts touching the 
manner in which the whites had overcome 
the red men. Truth is hard to be borne, 
and the individual, or people, who will 
treat a thousand injurious lies with eon- 
tempt, feel all their ire aroused at one re- 
proach that has its foundation in fact. 
Nevertheless, the anger that the corpo- 
ral’s words did, in truth, awaken, was 
successfully repressed, and he had the 
disappointment of seeing that his life was 
spared for the torture. 

‘* Brother,’’ said Bough of the Oak, 
again placing himself before the captive, 
“you have a stout heart. It is made of 
stone, and not of flesh. If our hearts be 
of dog’s meat, yours is of stone. What 
you say is true. The pale-faces did come 
at first in two or three canoes, and there 
were but few of them. We are ashamed, 
for it is true. A few pale-faces drove 
toward the setting sun many Injins. But 
we cannot be driven any further. We 
mean to stop here, and begin to take all 
the scalps we can. A great chief, who be 
longs to no one tribe, but belongs to all 
tribes, who speaks all tongues, has been 
sent by the Great Spirit to arouse us. 
He has done it. You know him. He 
came from the head of the lake with you, 
and kept his eye on your scalp. He has 
meant to take it from the first. He 
waited only for an opportunity. That op- 
portunity has come, and we now mean to 
do as he has told us we ought to do. 

‘‘Thisis right. Squaws are in a hurry; 
warlorrs know how to wait. We would 
kill you at once, and hang your scalp on 
our pole, but it would not be right. We 
wish to do what is right. If we are poor 
Injins, and know but little, we know what 
is right. Itis right to torment so great 
a brave, and we mean to doit. Itis only 
just to you to do so. An old warrior, 
who has seen so many enemies, and who 
has so big a heart, ought not to be knocked 
in the head like a pappoose or a squaw. 
It is his right to be tormented. We are 
getting ready, and shall soon begin. If 
my brother can tell us a new way of tor- 
menting, we are willing to try it. Should 
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* 
we not make out as well as pale-faces, my | ‘‘ Harkee, friend red-skin, answer me one 


brother will remember who we are. We 
mean to do our best, and we hope to make 
his heart soft. If we do this, great will 
be our honor. Should we not do it, we 
cannot help it. We shall try.” 

It was now the corporal’s turn to put in 
arebutter. This he did without any failure 
in will or performance. By this time ,he 
was so well warmed as to think or care 
very little about the saplings, and to over- 
look the pain they might occasion. 

“‘ Dogs can do little but bark ; ’*special- 
ly Injin dogs,’’ he said. ‘‘Injins them- 
selves are little better than their own 
dogs. They can bark, but they don’t 
know how to bite. You have many great 
chiefs here. Some are panthers, and some 
bears, and some buffaloes ; but where are 
your weasels? I have fit you now these 
twenty years, and never have I known ye 
to stand up to the baggonet. It’s not 
Injin natur’ to do that.” 

Here the corporal, without knowing it, 
made some such reproach to the aborigi- 
nal warriors of America as the English 
used to throw into the teeth of ourselves, 
that of not standing up toa weapon which 
neither party possessed. It was matter 
of great triumph that the Americans 
would not stand the charge of the bayonet 
at the renowned fight on Breed’s, for in- 
stance, when it is well known that not 
one man in five among the colonists had 
any such weapon at all to ‘‘stand up ”’ 
with. A different story was told at 
Guilford, and Stony Point, and EKutaw, 
and Bennington, and Bemis’ Heights, and 
fifty other places that might be named, 
after the troops were furnished with bay- 
onets. Then it was found that the Amer- 
icans could use them as well as others, 
and so might it have proved with the red 
men, though their discipline, or mode of 
fighting, scare admitted of such syste- 
matic charges. All this, however, the 
corporal overlooked, much as if he were 
a regular historian who was writing to 
make out a case. 

‘* Harkee, brother, since you will call 
me brother; though, Heaven be praised, 
not a drop of nigger or Injin blood 
runs in my veins,’’ resumed the corporal. 


thing? Did you ever hear of such a man 
as Mad Anthony? He was the tickler for 
your infernal tribes! You pulled no sap- 
lings together for him. He put you up 
with ‘the long-knives and leather-stock- 
ings,’ and you outrun his fleetest horses. 
I was with him, and saw more naked 
backs than naked faces among your peo- 
ple that day. Your Great Bear got a rap 
on his nose that sent him to his village 
yelping like a cur.”’ 

Again was the corporal compelled to 
stop to take breath. The allusion to 
Wayne, and his defeat of the Indians, 
excited so much ire that several hands 
grasped knives and tomahawks, and one 
arrow was actually drawn nearly to the 
head; but the frown of Bear’s Meat pre- 
vented any outbreak or actual violence. 
It was deemed prudent, however, to put 
an end to this scene, lest the straightfor- 
ward corporal, who laid it on heavily, and 
who had so much to say about Indian de- 
feats, might actually succeed in touching 
some festering wound that would bring 
him to his death at once. It was, accord- 
ingly, determined to proceed with the tor- 
ture of the saplings without further delay. 

The corporal was removed accordingly, 
and placed between the two bended trees, 
which were kept together by withes 
around their tops. Anarm of the captive 
was bound tightly at the wrist to the top 
of each tree, so that his limbs were to act 
as the only tie between the saplings as 
soon as the withes should be cut. The In- 
dians now worked in silence, and the mat- 
ter was getting to be much too serious for 
the corporal to indulge in any more werds. 
The cold sweat returned, and many an 
anxious glance was cast by the veteran on 
the fell preparations. Still he maintained 
appearances, and when all was ready not 
a man there was aware of the agony of 
dread which prevailed in the breast of the 
victim. It was not death that he feared 
as much as suffering. A few minutes, the 
corporal well knew, would make the pain 
intolerable, while he saw no hope of put- 
ting a speedy end to his existence. A man 
might live hoursin such a situation. Then 
it was that the teachings of childhood were 
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revived in the bosom of this hardened 
man, and he remembered the Being that 
died for ham, in common with the rest of 
the human race, onthe tree. The seeming 
similarity of his own execution struck his 
imagination and brought a tardy but 
faint recollection of those lessons that had 
lost most of their efficacy in the wicked- 
ness and impiety of camps. His soul 
struggled for relief in that direction, but 
the present scene was too absorbing to 
admit of its lifting itself so far above his 
humanity. 

‘Warrior of the pale-faces,’’ said 
Bough of the Oak, ‘‘ we are going to cut 
the withe, You will then be where a 
brave man will want all his courage. If 
you are firm we will do you honor; if vou 
faint and screech, our young men _ will 
laugh at you. This is the way with In- 
jins. They honor braves; they point the 
finger at cowards.’’ 

Here a sign was made by Bear’s Meat, 
and a warrior raised the tomahawk that 
was to separate the fastenings. His 
hand was in the very act of descending, 
when the crack of a rifle was heard, and a 
little smoke rose out of the thicket, near 
the spot where the bee-hunter and the 
corporal himself had remained so long hid 
on the occasion of the council first held in 
that place. The tomahawk fell, however, 
the withes were parted, and up flew the 
saplings, with a violence that threatened 
to tear the arms of the victim out of their 
sockets. 

The Indians listened, expecting the 
screeches and groans; they gazed, hoping 
to witness the writhings of their captive. 
But they were disappointed. There hung 
the body, its arms distended, still holding 
the tops of the saplings bowed, but not a 
sign of life was seen. A small line of blood 
trickled down the forehead, and above it 
was the nearly imperceptible hole made 
by the passage of a bullet. The head it- 
self had fallen forward and a little on one 
shoulder. The corporal had escaped the 
torments reserved for him by this friendly 
blow. 

It was so much a matter of course for 
an Indian to revenge his own wounds—to 
alleviate his smarts—by retaliating on 
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those who inflicted them, that the chiefs 
expressed neither surprise nor resentment 
at the manner of the corporal’s death. 
There was some disappointment, it is 
true; but no anger was manifested, since 
it was supposed that some one of those 
whom the prisoner had wounded had seen 
fit, in this mode, to revenge his own hurts. 
In this, however, the Indians deceived 
themselves. The well-intentioned and 
deadly shot that saved the corporal from 
hours of agony came from the friendly 
hand of Pigeonswing, who had no sooner 
discharged his rifle than he stole away 
through the thicket, and was never dis- 
covered. This he did, too, at the expense 
of Ungque’s scalp, on which he had set 
his heart. 

As for the Indians, perceiving that their 
hopes of forcing a captive to confess his 
weaknesses were frustrated, they con- 
ferred together on the course of future 
proceedings. There was an inquiry for 
Peter, but Peter’ was not to be found. 
Bough of the Oak suggested that the 
mysterious chief must have gone to the 
palisaded hut in order to get the remain- 
ing scalps, his passion for this symbol of 
triumphs over pale- faces being well 
known. It was, therefore, incumbent on 
the whole band to follow, with the double 
view of sharing in the honor of the as- 
sault and of rendering assistance. 

Abandoning the body of the corporal 
where it hung, away went these savages, 
by this time keenly alive to the scent of 
blood. Something like order was ob- 
served, however, each chief leading his 
own particular part of the band, in his 
own way, but on a designated route. 
Bear’s Meat acted as commander-in-chief, 
the subordinate leaders following his in- 
structions with reasonable obedience. 
Some went in one direction, others in 
another; until the verdant bottom near 
the sweet spring was deserted. 

In less than half an hour the whole 
band was collected around Castle Meal, 
distant, however, beyond the range of a 
rifle. The different parties, as they ar- 
rived, announced their presence by 
whoops which were intended to answer 
the double purpose of signals, and of 
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striking terror to the hearts of the be- 
sieged; the North American Indians 
making ample use of this great auxiliary 
in war. 

All this time no one was seen in or 
about the fortified hut. The gate was 
closed, as were the doors and windows, 
manifesting preparations for defense ; but 
the garrison kept close. Nor was Peter 
to be seen. He might be a prisoner, or 
he might not have come in this direction. 
It was just possible that he might be 
stealing up to the building, to get a 
nearer view, and a closer scout. 

Indian warfare is always stealthy. It 
is seldom, indeed, that the aboriginal 
Americans venture on an open assault of 
any fortified place, however small and 
feeble it may be. Ignorant of the use of 
artillery, and totally without that all-im- 
portant arm, their approaches to any 
cover, whence a bullet may be sent against 
them, are ever wary, slow, and well con- 
certed. They have no idea of trenches ; 
do not possess the means of making them, 
indeed ; but they have such substitutes of 
their own as usually meet all their wants, 
more particularly in portions of the coun- 
try that are wooded. In eases like this 
before our present band, they had to exer- 
cise their wits to invent new modes of 
effecting their purposes. 

Bear’s Meat collected his principal 
chiefs, and, after a considerable amount 
of consultation, it was determined, in the 
present instance, to try the virtue of fire. 
The only sign of life they could detect 
about the hut was an occasional bark from 
Hive, who had been taken within the 
building, most probably to protect him 
from the bullets and arrows of the enemy. 
Even this animal did now howl like a dog 
in distress; but he barked as if aware of 
the vicinity of strangers. The keenest 
scrutiny could not detect an outlet of any 
sort about the hut. EKverything was 
tightly closed, and it was impossible to 
say when, or whence, a bullet might not 
be sent against the unwary. 

The plan was soon formed, and was 
quite as rapidly executed. Bough of the 
Oak himself, supported by two or three 
other braves, undertook to set the build- 
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ings on fire. This was done by approach- 
ing the kitchen, dodging from tree to 
tree, making each movement with a 
rapidity that defeated aim, and an irregu- 
larity that defied calculation. In this way 
the kitchen was safely reached, where 
there was a log cover to conceal the 
party. Here also was fire, the food for 
dinner being left, just as it had been put 
over to boil, not long before. The Indians 
had prepared themselves with arrows and 
light wood, and soon they commenced 
sending their flaming missiles toward the 
roof of the hut. Arrow after arrow struck, 
and it was not long before the roof was on 
fire. d 
A yell now arose throughout the open- 
ings. Farand near the Indians exulted 
at their success. The wood was dry, and 
it was of a very inflammable nature. The 
wind blew, and in half an hour Castle 
Meal was in a bright blaze. Hive now 
began to howl, a sign that he knew his 
peril. Still, no human being appeared. 
Presently the flaming roof feel in, and the 
savages listened intently to hear the 
screeches of their victims. The howls of 
the dog increased, and he was soon seen, 
with his hair burned from his skin, leap- 
ing on the unroofed wall, and thence into 
the area within the palisades. A bullet 
terminated his sufferings as he alighted. 
Bear’s Meat now gave the signal, and 
a general rush was made. No rifle op- 
posed them, and a hundred Indians were 
soon at the palisades. To the surprise of 
all, the gate was found unfastened. Rush- 
ing within, the door of the hut was forced, 
and a view obtained of the blazing fur- 
nace within. The party had arrived in 
sufficient season to perceive fragments of 
le Bourdon’s rude furniture and stores 
yet blazing, but nowhere was a human 
corpse visible. Poles were got, and the 
brands were removed, in the expectation 
of finding bones beneath them; but with- 
out success. In was now certain that no 
pale-face had perished in that hut. Then 
the truth flashed on the minds of all the 
savages: le Bourdon and his friends had 
taken the alarm in time, and had escaped ! 


THE OAR 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


“* Behold, O Lord! the heathen tread 
The branches of thy fruitful vine, 
That its luxurious tendrils spread 
O’er all the hills of Palestine. 
And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Even us, the greenest boughs and last, 
That, drinking of its choicest dew, 
On Zion’s hill in beauty grew.’’—MILMAN. 


THE change in Peter had been gradually 
making itself apparent ever since he joined 
the party of the bee-hunter. When he 
entered the Kalamazoo, in the company 
of the two men who had now fallen the 
- victims of his own designs, his heart was 
full of the fell intention of cutting off the 
whole white race. Margery had first in- 
duced him to think of exceptions. He had 
early half decided that she should be 
spared to be carried to his own lodge as 
an adopted daughter. When he became 
aware of the state of things between his 
favorite and her lover, there was a severe 
struggle in his breast on the subject of 
sparing the last. He saw how strongly 
the girl was attached: to him, and some- 
thing like human sentiments forced their 
way among his savage plans. The mys- 
terious communication of le Bourdon with 
the bees, however, had far more influence 
in determining him to spare so great a 
medicine-man than Margery’s claims ; and 
he had endeavored to avail himself of a 
marriage as a means of saving the bride, 
instead of saving the bridegroom. All 
the Indians entertained a species of awe 
for le Bourdon, and all hesitated about 
laying hands on one who appeared so 
gifted. It was therefore the expectation 
of this extraordinary being that the wife 
might be permitted to escape with the 
husband. The effect of the Weasel’s cun- 
ning has been described. 

Such was the state of Peter’s mind 
when he met the band in the scenes last 
described. There he had been all atten- 
tion to the demeanor of the missionary. 
A hundred times had he seen warriors 
die uttering maledictions on their ene- 
mies ; but this was the first occasion on 
which he had ever known a man to use 
his latest breath in asking for blessings 
on those ‘‘ who persecuted him.”’ At first 
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Peter was astounded. Then the sublime 
principles had their effect, and his heart 
was deeply touched with what he heard. 
How far the Holy Spirit aided these bet- 
ter feelings it might be presumptuous, on 
the one hand, to say ; while, on the other, 
it will be equally presuming to think of 
denying the possibility—nay, the proba- 
bility—that the great change which so 
suddenly came over the heart of Peter 
was produced by more than -mere human 
agencies. We know that this blessed 
Spirit is often poured out, in especial 
cases, With affluent benevolence, and there 
can be no sufficient reason for supposing 
this savage might not have been thus 
signally favored, as soon as the avenues 
of his heart opened to the impulses of a 
generous humanity. The very qualities 
that would induce such a being to at- 
tempt the wild and visionary scheme of 
vengeance and retribution that had now 
occupied his sleeping and waking thoughts 
for years, might, under better direction, 
render him eminently fit to be the subject 
of divine grace. <A latent sense of right 
lay behind all his seeming barbarity, and 
that which to us appears as a fell fe- 
rocity, was, in his own eyes, no less than 
a severe justice. 

The words, the principles, the prayers, 
and more than all, the example of the 
missionary, wrought this great change, 
so far as human agencies were employed ; 
but the power of God was necessary to 
carry out and complete this renewal of 
the inner man. Wedo not mean that a 
miracle was used in the sudden conver- 
sion of this Indian to better feelings, for 
that which is of hourly occurrence, and 
which may happen to all, comes within 
the ordinary workings of a Divine Provi- 
dence, and cannot thus be designated 
with propriety ; but we do wish to be un- 
derstood as saying that no purely human 
power could have cleared the moral vision, 
changed all the views, and softened the 
heart of such a man, as was so promptly 
done in the case of Peter. The way had 
been gradually preparing, perhaps, by the 
means already described ; but the great 
transformation came so suddenly and so 
powerfully, as to render him a different 
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being, as it might almost be, in the} quil; the light of day was so soft and yet 


twinkling of an eye! Such changes often 
occur, and though it may suit the self- 
sufficiency of the worldling to deride them, 
he is the wisest who submits in the meek- 
est spirit to powers that exceed his com- 
prehension. 

In this state of mind, then, Peter left 
the band as soon as the fate of the mission- 
ary was decided. His immediate object 
was to save the whites who remained, 
Gershom and Dorothy now having a place 
in his good intentions, as well as le Bour- 
don and Margery. Although he moved 
swiftly, and nearly by an air-line his 
thoughts scarce kept company with his 
feet. During that rapid walk, he was 
haunted with the image of a man, dying 
while he pronounced benedictions on his 
enemies ! 

There was little in common between the 
natural objects of that placid and rural 
scene, and the fell passions that were so 
actively at work among the savages. The 
whole of the landscape was bathed in the 
light of a clear, warm, Ssummer’s day. 
These are the times when the earth truly 
seems a sanctuary, in spots remote from 
the haunts of men, and least exposed to 
his abuses. The bees hum around the 
flowers, the birds carol on the boughs and 
from amid their leafy arbors, while even 
the leaping and shining waters appear to 
be instinct with the life that extols the 
glory of God. 

As for the famliy near the palisaded 
hut, happiness had not, for many a month, 
been so seated among them, as on this 
very occasion. Dorothy sympathized 
truly in the feelings of the youthful and 
charming bride, while Gershom had many 
of the kind and affectionate wishes of a 
brother in her behalf. The last was in 
his best attire, asindeed were the females, 
who were neatly though modestly clad, 
and Gershom had that air of decent re- 
pose, and of quiet enjoyment, which is so 
common of a Sabbath with the men of his 
class, among the people from whom he 
sprung. The fears lately excited were 
momentarily forgotten. Everything 
around them wore an air so placid; the 
vault above them was so profoundly tran- 


so bright; the Openings seemed so rural 
and so much like pictures of civilization, 
that apprehension had been entirely for- 
gotten in present enjoyment. Such was 
the moment when Peter suddenly stood 
before le Bourdon and Margery, as the 
young couple sat beneath the shade of the 
oaks, near the spring. One instant the 
Indian regarded this picture of young 
wedded life, with a gleam of pleasure on 
his dark face; then he announced his 
presence by speaking. 

‘““Can’t sit here lookin’ af 
squaw,’’ said this literal being.  ‘‘ Get 
up, and put thing in canoe. Time come 
to go on path dat lead to pale-face coun- 
try? 

‘What has happened, Peter?’ de- 
manded the bee-hunter, springing to his 
feet. ‘* You come like a runner rushing 
in with his bad tidings. Has anything 
happened to give an alarm ? ”’ 

‘Up, and off, tell you. No use talkin’ 
now. Put all he can in canoe, and paddle 
away aS fast as can.’’ There was no mis- 
taking Peter’s manner. The bee-hunter 
saw the uselessness of questioning such a 
man, at a time like that, and he called to 
Gershom to join him. 

‘‘Here is the chief, to warn us to 
move,’ said the bee-hunter, endeavoring 
to appear calm, in order that he might 
not needlessly alarm the females, ‘‘ and 
what be advises we had better do. I 
know there is danger, by what has fallen 
from Pigeonswing, as well as from him- 
self; so let us lose no time, but stow the 
canoes, and do as he tells us.”’ 

As Gershom assented, it was not two 
minutes ere all were at work. For several 
days each canoe had been furnished with 
provisions for a hasty flight. It remained 
only to add such of the effects as were too 
valuable and necessary to be abandoned, 
and which had not been previously ex- 
posed without the palisades. For half an 
hour le Bourdon and Gershom worked as 
for life. No questions were asked, nor 
was a Single moment lost, in a desire to 
learn more. 

The manner in which Peter bore himself 
satisfied Boden that the emergency was 
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pressing, and it is seldom that more was | 
done by so few hands in so short a period. 
Fortunately, the previous preparation 
greatly aided the present object, and 
nearly everything of any value was placed 
in the canoes within the brief space men- 
tioned. Itthen became necessary to de- 
cide concerning the condition in which 
Castle Meal was to be left. Peter advised 
closing every aperture, shutting the gate, 
and leaving the dog within. There is no 
doubt that these expedients prevented the 
party’s falling early into the hands of 
their enemies; for the time lost by the 
savages in making their approaches to 
the hut was very precious to the fugi- 
tives. 

Just as the canoes were loaded, Pigeons- 
wing came in. He announced that the 
whole band was in motion, and might be 
expected to reach the grove in ten min- 
utes. Placing an arm around the slender 
waist of Margery, le Bourdon almost car- 
ried her to his own canoe. Gershom soon 
had Dorothy in his little bark, while Peter 
entered that to the ownership of which he 
may be said to have justly succeeded, by 
the deaths of the corporal and the mis- 
sionary. Pigeonswing remained behind, 
in order to act as a scout, having first 
communicated to Peter the course the last 
ought to steer. Before the Chippewa 
plunged into the cover in which it was his 
intention to conceal himself, he made a 
sign that the band was already in sight. 

The heart of le Bourdon sunk within him, 
when he learned how near were the enemy. 
To him, escape seemed impossible; and 
he now regretted having abandoned the 
defenses of his late residence. The river 
was sluggish for more than a mile at that 
spot, and then occurred a rift, which could 
not be passed without partly unloading 
the canoes, and where there must neces- 
sarily bea detention of more than an hour. 
Thus, it was scarcely possible for canoes 
descending that stream to escape from so 
large a band of pursuers. The sinuosities 
themselves would enable the last to gain 
fifty points ahead of them, where am- 
bushes, or even open resistance, must 
place them altogether at the mercy of the 
savages. 
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Peter knew all this, as well as the bee- 
hunter, and he had no intention of trusting 
his new friends in a flight down the river. 
Pigeonswing, with the sententious brevity 
of an Indian, had made an important 
communication to him, while they were 
moving, for the last time, toward the 
canoes, and he now determined to profit 
by it. Taking the lead, therefore, with 
his own canoe, Peter paddled up, instead 
of down the stream, going in a direction 
opposite to that which it would naturally 
be supposed the fugitives had taken. In 
doing this, also, he kept close under the 
bank which would most conceal the canoes 
from those who approached it on its south- 
ern shore. 

It will be remembered that the trees 
for the palisades had been cut from a 
Swamp, a short distance above the bee- 
hunter’s residence. They had grown on 
the margin of the river, which had been 
found serviceable in floating the logs to 
their point of destination. The tops of 
many of these trees, resinous and suited 
by their nature to preserve their leaves 
for a considerable time, lay partly in the 
stream, and partly on its banks; and 
Pigeonswing, foreseeing the necessity of 
having a place of refuge, had made so 
artful a disposition of several of them, 
that, while they preserved all the appear- 
ance of still lying where they Lad fallen, 
it was possible to haul canoes up beneath 
them, between the branches and the bank, 
ina way to forma place of perfect con- 
cealment. No Indian would have trusted 
to such a hiding-place, had it not been a 
matter of notoriety that the trees had 
been felled for a particular purpose, or 
had their accidental disposition along the 
bank been discernibly deranged. But, 
such was not the case, the hand of Pig- 
eonswing having been so_ skillfully em- 
ployed, that what he had done could not 
be detected. He might be said to have 
assisted nature, instead of disturbing her. 

The canoes were actually paddling close 
under the bank, in the Castle Meal reach 
of the river, when the band arrived at the 
grove, and commenced what might be 
called the investment of the place. Had 
not all the attention of the savages been 
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drawn toward the hut, it is probable that 
some wandering eye might have caught a 
glimpse of some one of them, as inequali- 
ties in the bank momentarily exposed 
each, in succession, to view. This danger, 
however, passed away, and by turning a 
point, the fugitives were effectually con- 
cealed fromall who did not actually ap- 
proach the river at that particular point. 
Here it was, however, that the swamp 
commenced, and the ground being wet 
and difficult, no one would be likely to do 
this. The stream flowed through this 
swamp, having a dense wood on each side, 
though one of no great extent. The 
reach, moreover, was short, making a 
completely sheltered haven of the Kala- 
mazoo within its limits. 

Once in this wooded reach, Peter tossed 
an arm, and assumed an air of greater 
security. He felt infinitely relieved, and 
knew that they were safe, for a time, 
unless some wanderer should have taken 
to the swamp, a most improbable thing 
of itself. When high enough, he led the 
way across the stream, and entering 
below, he soon had all the canoes in their 
place of concealment. 

“‘Dis good place,’’ observed the great 
chief, aS soon as all were fast ; ‘* bess take 
care, dough. Bess not make track too 
much on land ; Injin got sharp eye, and 
see ebberyt’ing. Now, I go and talk wid 
chief. Come back by-em-by. You stay 
here. Good-by.”’ 

“Stop, Peter—one word before we part. 
If you see Parson Amen, or the corporal, 
it might be well to tell them where we 
are to be found. They would be glad to 
know.”’ 

Peter looked grave; even sad. He did 
not answer for fully a minute. When he 
did, it was in a low, suppressed voice, 
such as one is apt to use when there is a 
weight felt on his mind. 

‘“Nebber know anyt’ing ag”’in,’’ re- 
turned the chief. ‘‘ Both dem pale-face 
dead.”’ 

‘Dead !’’ echoed all within hearing. 

«Juss so; Injin kill him. Mean to kill 
you, too—dat why I run away. Saw 
medicine-priest die. What you t’ink, Blos- 
som? What you t’ink, Bourdon? Dat 
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man die asking Great Spirit todo good to 
Injin !”’ 

‘‘T can believe it, Peter, for he was a 
good man, and such are our Christian 
laws, though few of us obey them; I 
can easily believe that Parson Amen was 
an exception, however.”’ 

‘“‘Yes, Peter, such are our Chris- 
tian laws,’’ put in Margery, earnestly. 
‘¢When Christ, the Son of God, came on 
earth to redeem lost men, he commanded 
his followers to do good to them that did 
evil to us, and to pray for them that tried 
to harm us. We have his very words 
written in our Bibles.”’ 

‘You got him,’’ said Peter, with inter- 
est. ‘See you read him, of’en. Got dat 
book here? ”’ 

‘‘To be sure I have—it is the last thing 
I should have forgotten. Dolly has one, 
and I haveanother ; we read in them every 
day, and we hope that, before long, bro- 
ther and Bourdon will read in them, too.”’ 

“Why, I am no great scholar, Mar- 
gery,’’ returned her husband, scratching 
his full, curling head of hair out of pure 
awkwardness; ‘‘ to please you, however, 
I’d undertake even a harder job. It was 
so with the bees, when I began; I thought 
I should never succeed in lining the first 
bee to his hive; but since that time I do 
think I’ve lined a thousand ! ”’ 

‘It’s easy, it’s.easy, dear Benjamin, if 
you will only make a beginning,,”’ returned 
the much-interested young wife. ‘‘ When 
we get to a place of safety, if it be God’s 
will that we ever shall, I hope to have you 
join me in reading the good book daily. 
See, Peter, I keep it in this little bag, 
where it is safe, and always at hand.”’ 

‘You read dem word for me, Blossom ; 
I want to hear him, out of dis book, him- 
self.”’ 

Margery did as desired. She was very 
familiar with the New Testament, and 
turning to the well-known and God-like 
passage, she read several verses, in a 
steady, earnest voice. Perhaps the dan- 
ger they were in, and the recent com- 
munication of the death of their late 
companions, increased her earnestness and 
solemnity of manner, for the effect pro- 
duced on Peter was scarcely less than that 
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he had felt when he witnessed a practical | spoke well. 
obedience to these sublime principles, in. 


the death of the missionary. Tears 
actually started to this stern savage’s 
eyes,and he looked back on his late projects 
and endeavors to immolate a whole race 
with ashudder. Taking Margery’s hand, 
he courteously thanked her, and prepared 
to quit the place. Previously to leaving 
his friends, however, Peter gave a brief 
account of the manner of the missionary’s 
death, and of the state in which he had 
left the corporal. Pigeonswing had told 
him of the fate of the last, as well as of 
the eagerness with which the band had set 
out in quest of more white scalps. 

‘Peter, we can count on you for a 
friend, I hope?’’ said the bee-hunter, as 
the two were about to part on the bank 
of the river. ‘‘1I fear you were once our 
enemy ! ”’ | 

‘‘Bourdon,’’ said Peter, with dignity, 
and speaking in the language of his own 
people, “listen. There are Good Spirits, 
and there are Bad Spirits. Our tra- 
ditions tell us this. Our own minds tell 
us this, too. For twenty winters a Bad 
Spirit has been whispering in myear. I 
listened to him, and did what he told me 
to do. I believed what he said. His 
words were: ‘Kill your enemies—scalp 
all the pale-faces—do not leave a squaw 
or a pappoose. Make all their hearts 
heavy. This is what an Injunshould do.’ 
So has the Bad Spirit been whispering to 
me for twenty winters. I listened to him. 
What he said I did. It was pleasant to 
me to take the scalps of the pale-faces. 
It was pleasant to think that no more 
scalps would be left among them to take. 
I was Scalping Peter. 

‘Bourdon, the Good Spirit has at last 
made himself heard. His whisper is so 
low that at first my ears did not hear 
him. They hear him now. When he 
spoke loudest it was with the tongue of 
the medicine-priest of your people. He 
was about to die. When we are about to 
die our voices become strong and clear. 
So do our eyes. We see what is before, 
and we see what is behind. We feel joy 
for what is before—we feel sorrow for 
what is behind. Your medicine-priest 
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It sounded in my ears as if 
the Great Spirit himself was talking. 
They say it was his Son. I believe them. 
Blossom has read to me out of the good 
book of your people, and I find it isso. I 
feel like a child, and could sit down in my 
wigwam and weep. 

‘* Bourdon, you are a pale-face, and I 
am an Injin. You are strong, and lam 
weak. This is because the Son of the 
Great Spirit has talked with your people, 
and has not talked with mine. I now see 
why the pale-faces overrun the earth 
and take the hunting-grounds. They 
know most, and have been told to come 
here and to tell what they know to the 
poor ignorant Injins. I hope my people 
will listen. What the Son of the Great 
Spirit says must be true. He does not 
know how to do wrong. 

‘“¢ Bourdon, once it seemed sweet to me 
to take the scalps of my enemies. When 
an Injin did me harm I took his scalp. 
This was my way. I could not helpit then. 
The Wicked Spirit told me to do this. 
The Son of the Manitou has now told me 
better. Ihave lived under a cloud. The 
breath of the dying medicine-priest of 
your people has blown away that cloud. 
I see clearer. I hear him telling the Man- 
itou to do me good, though I wanted his 
scalp. He was answered in my heart. 
Then my ears opened wider, and I heard 
what the Good Spirit whispered. The 
ear in which the Bad Spirit had been talk- 
ing for twenty winters shut and was deaf. 
I hear him no more. I do not want to 
hear him again. The whisper of the Son 
of the Manitou is very pleasant to me. It 
sounds like the wren singing his sweetest 
song. I hope he will always whisper so. 
My ear shall never again be shut to his 
words. 

‘¢ Bourdon, it is pleasant to me to look 
forward. Itis not pleasant to me to look 
back. Isee how many things Ihave done 
in one way that ought to have been done 
in another way. I feel sorry, and wish it 
had not been so. Then I hear the Son of 
the Manitou asking His Father, who liv- 
eth above the clouds, to do good to the 
Jews who took his life. Ido not think In- 
jins are Jews. In this my brother was 
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wrong. It was his own notion, and it is 
easy for a man to think wrong. It is not 
so with the Son of the Manitou. He 
thinketh always as His Father thinketh, 
which is right: 

«Bourdon, I am no longer Peter; I 
must be another Injin. Ido not feel the 
same. A scalp isa terrible thing in my 
eyes ; I wish never to take another—never 
to see another—a scalp is a bad thing. I 
now love the Yankees. I wish todo them 
good, and not to do them harm. I love 
most the Great Spirit that let his own 
Son die for all men. The medicine-priest 
said he died for Injins as well as for pale- 
faces. This we did not know, or else we 
should have talked of him more in our 
traditions. We love to talk of good acts. 
But we are such ignorant Injins! The Son 
of the Manitou will have pity on us, and 
tell us oftener what we ought to do. In 
time we shall learn. Now I feel like a 
child; I hope I shall one day be a man.” 

Having made this ‘‘ confession of faith,”’ 
one that would have done credit to a 
Christian church, Peter shook the bee- 
hunter kindly by the hand, and took his 
departure. He did not walk into the 
swamp, though it was practicable with 
sufficient care, but he stepped into the 
river, and followed its margin, knowing 
that ‘‘ water leaves no trail?’’? Nor did 
Peter follow the direct route toward the 
now blazing hut, the smoke from which 
was rising high above the trees, but he 
ascended the stream, until reaching a 
favorable spot, he threw aside all of his 
light dress, made it into a bundle, and 
swam across the Kajiamazoo, holding his 
clothes above the element with one hand. 
On reaching the opposite shore, he moved 
on to the upper margin of the swamp, 
where he resumed his clothes. Then he 
issued into the Openings, carrying neither 
rifle, bow, tomahawk, nor knife. All his 
weapons he had left in his canoe, fearful 
that they might tempt him to do evil, in- 
stead of good, to his enemies. Neither 
Bear’s Meat nor Bough of the Oak was 
yet regarded by Peter with the eye of 
love. He tried not to hate them, and this 
he found sufficiently difficult: conscious 
of this difficulty, he had laid aside his 
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arms accordingly. This mighty change 
had been gradually in progress, ever 
since the chief’s close communication with 
Margery, but it had received its consum- 
mation in the oe: acts, and last words of 
the missionary ! 

Having got out into the Openings, it 
was not difficult for Peter to join his late 
companions, without attracting observa- 
tion from whence he came. He kept as 
much under cover as was convenient, and 
reached the kitchen, just as the band 
broke into the defenses, and burst open 
the door of the blazing and already roof- 
Here Peter paused, unwilling 
to seem inactive in such a scene, yet 
averse to doing anything that a sensitively 
tender conscience might tell him was 
wrong. He knew there was no human 
being there to save, and cared little for 
the few effects that might be destroyed. 
He did not join the crowd, therefore, 
until it was ascertained that the bee- 


hunter and his companion had escaped. 


«‘The pale-faces have fled,’’ said Bear’s 
Meat to the great chief, when the last did 
approach him. ‘‘ We have looked for 
their bones among the ashes, but there 
are none. That medicine-bee-hunter has 
told them that their scalps were wanted, 
and they have gone off!” 

‘‘ Have any of the young men been down 
to the river, to look for their canoes?’ 
quietly demanded Peter. ‘‘If the canoes 
are gone, too, they have taken the route 
toward the Great Lake.” 

This was so obvious and probable that 
a search was immediately set on foot. 
The report was soon made, and great was 
the eagerness to pursue. The Kalamazoo 
was so crooked, that no one there doubted 
of overtaking the fugitives, and parties 
were immediately organized for the chase. 
This was done with the customary intelli- 
gence and shrewdness of Indians. The 
canoes that belonged to Crowsfeather and 
his band had been brought up the river, 
and they lay concealed in the rushes, not 
a mile from the hut. A party of warriors 
brought them to the landing, and they 
carried one division of the party to the 
opposite shore, it being the plan to fol- 
low each bank of the river, keeping close 
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to the stream, even to its mouth, should | doubly perilous. 


it prove necessary. Two other parties 
were sent, in direct lines, one on each side 
of the river also, to lay in ambush at such 
distant points, ahead, as would be almost 
certain to anticipate the arrival of the 
fugitives. The canoes were sent down the 
stream, to close the net against return, 
while Bear’s Meat, Bough of the Oak, 
Crowsfeather, and several others of the 
leading chiefs, remained near the still 
burning hut, with a strong party, to ex- 
amine the surrounding Openings for foot- 
prints aud trails. It was possible that 
the canoes had been sent adrift, in order 
to mislead them, while the pale-faces had 
fled by land. 

It has been stated that the Openings 
had a beautiful sward, near Castle Meal. 
This was true of that particular spot, and 
was the reason why le Bourdon had se- 
lected it for his principal place of resi- 
dence. The abundance of flowers drew 
the bees there, a reason of itself why he 
should like the vicinity. Lest the reader 
should be misled however, it may be well 
to explain that an absence of sward is 
characteristic of these Openings, rather 
than the reverse, it being to a certain de- 
gree a cause of complaint, now that the 
country is settled, that the lands of the 
Oak Openings are apt to be so light that 
the grasses do not readily form as firm a 
turf as is desirable for meadows and past- 
ures. We apprehend this is true, how- 
ever, less as a rule than as exceptions; 
there being variety in the soils of these 
Openings, as Well as in other quarters. s" 

Nevertheless, the savages were aware 
that the country around the burned hut, 
for a considerable extent differed, in this 
particular, from most of that which lay 
farther east, or more inland. On the last 
a trail would be much more easily de- 
tected than on the first, and a party, un- 
der the direction of a particularly ex- 
perienced leader, was dispatched several 
miles to the eastward, to look for the usual 
siens of the passage of any toward Detroit. 
taking that route. This last expedient 
troubled Peter exceedingly, since it placed 
a body of enemies in the rear of the fugi- 
tives; thereby rendering their position 
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There was no help for 
the difficulty, however; and the great 
chief saw the party depart without ven- 
turing on remonstrance, advice, or any 
other expedient to arrest the movement. 
Bear’s Meat now called the head chiefs 
who remained, into a circle, and asked for 
opinions concerning the course that ought 
next to be taken. 

‘What does my brother, the tribeless 
chief, say ?’’ he asked, looking at Peter in 
a way to denote the expectation which all 
felt, that he ought to be able to give use- 
ful counsel in such a strait. ‘‘ We have 
got but two scalps from six heads; and 
one of them is buried with the medicine- 
priest.”’ 

‘““Scalps cannot be taken from them 
that get off,’’ returned Peter, evasively. 
‘We must first catch these pale-faces. 
When they are found it will be easy to 
scalp them. If the canoes are gone, I 
think the medicine-bee-hunter and_ his 
squaws have gone in them. We may find 
the whole down the river.”’ 

To this opinion most of the chiefs as- 
sented, though the course of examining 
for a trail farther east was still approved. 
The band was so strong, while the pale- 
faces were so few, that a distribution of 
their own force was of no consequence, 
and it was clearly the most prudent to 
send out young men in all directions. 
Every one, however, expected that the 
fugitives would be overtaken on, or near 
the river, and Bear’s Meat suggested 
the propriety of their moving down 
stream, themselves, very shortly. 

‘When did my brother last see the 
pale-faces ?’’ asked Crowsfeather. ‘‘ This 
bee-hunter knows the river well, and may 
have started yesterday ; or even after he 
came from the Great Council of the Prairie.” 

This was a new idea, but one that 
seemed probable enough, All eyes turned 
toward Peter, who saw at once that such 
a notion must greatly favor the security of 
the fugitives, and felt a strong desire to 
encourage it. He found evasion difficult, 
however, and well knew the danger of 
committing himself. Instead of giving a 
straightforward answer, therefore, he had 
recourse to circumlocution and subterfuge. 
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‘My brother is right,’’ he answered. | ing toward a better state of things, we as. 


“‘The pale-faces have had time to get far 
down the stream. Asmy brothers know, 
I slept among them at the Round Prairie. 
To-day, they know I was with them at 
the council of the spring of gushing 
waters.”’ 

All this was true as far as it went, al- 
though the omissions were very material. 
No one seemed to suspect the great chief, 
whose fidelity to his own principles was 
believed to be of a character amounting to 
enthusiasm. Little did any there know 
of the power of the unseen Spirit of God 
to alter the heart, producing what relig- 
ionists term the new birth. We do not 
wish, however, to be understood that Pe- 
ter had, as yet, fully experienced this vast 
change. (It is not often the work of a 
moment, though well-authenticated mod- 
ern instances do exist, in which we have 
every reason to believe that men have 
been made to see and feel the truth almost 
as miraculously as was St. Paul himself. 
As for this extraordinary savage, he had 
entered into the strait and narrow way, 
though he was not far advanced on its dif- 
ficult path. 

When men tell us of the great progress 
that the race is making toward perfection, 
and point to the acts which denote its wis- 
dom, its power to control its own affairs, 
its tendencies toward good when most left 
to its own self-control, our minds are filled 
with scepticism. The every-day experi- 
ence of alife now fast verging toward 
three score contradicts the theory and the 
facts. We believe not in the possibility 
of man’s becoming even astrictly rational 
being, unaided by a power from on high ; 
and all that we have seen and read goes 
to convince us that he is most of a philoso- 
pher, the most accurate judge of his real 
state, the most truly learned, who most 
vividly sees the necessity of falling back 
on the precepts of revelation for all his 
higher principles and practice. We con- 
ceive that this mighty truth furnishes un- 
answerable proof of the unceasing agency 
of a Providence, and when we once admit 
this, we concede that our own powers are 
insufficient for our own wants. 

That the world, as a whole, is advanc- 


firmly believe as we do that it is by ways 
that have not been foreseen by man; and 
that, whenever the last has been made the 
agent of producing portions of this im- 
provement, it has oftener been without de- 
sign, or calculation, than with it. Who, 
for instance, supposes that the institutions 
of this country, of which we boast so 
much, could have stood as long as they 
have, without the conservative principles 
that are to be found in the Union ; and 
who is there so vain as to ascribe the over- 
shadowing influence of this last great. 
power to any wisdom in man? We all 
know that perfectly fortuitous circum- 
stances, or what appear to us to be such, 
produced the Federal Government, and 
that its strongest and least exceptionable 
features are precisely those which could 
not be withstood, much less invented, as 
parts of the theory of a polity. 

A great and spasmodic political move- 
ment is, at this moment, convulsing 
Christendom. That good will come of it, 
we think is beyond a question; but we 
greatly doubt whether it will come in the 
particular form, or by the specified agen- 
cies that human calculations would lead 
us to expect. It must be admitted that 
the previous preparation which has in- — 
duced the present efforts are rather in 
opposition to, than the consequences of, 
calculated agencies; overturning in their 
progress the very safeguards which the 
sagacity of men had interposed to the ad- 
vance of those very opinions that have been 
silently, and by means that would perhaps. 
baffle inquiry, preparing the way for the 
results that have been so suddenly and 
unexpectedly obtained. If the course is 
onward, it is more as the will of God, than 
from any calculations of man; and it is 
when the last are the most active, that 
there is the greatest reason to apprehend 
the consequences. 

Of such a dispensation of the Providence 
of Almighty God, do,we believe Peter to 
have been the subject., Among the thou- 
sand ways that are efnployed to touch the 
heart, he had been most affected by the 
sight of a dying man’s asking benedictions 
on his enemies! It was assailing his be- 
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setting sin; attacking the very citadel of | colors, what had actually occurred. With 


of his savage character, and throwing 
open, at once, an approach into the deep- 
est recesses of his habits and dispositions. 
It was like placing a master-key in the 
hands of him who would go through the 
whole tenement, for the purpose of purify- 
ing it. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


«Thou to whom every faun and satyr flies 
For willing service; whether to surprise 
The squatted hare, while in half-sleeping fits, 
Or upward,ragged precipices flit 
To save poor lambkins from the eagle’s maw; 
Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewildered shepherds to their path again.”’ 

—KEATS. 


Ir can easily be understood that the 
party with the canoes were left by Peter 
in a state of great anxiety. The distance 
between the site of the hut and their 
place of concealment was but little more 
than a quarter of a mile, and the yell of 
the savages had often reached their ears, 
notwithstanding the cover of the woods. 
This proximity, of itself, was fearful; 
but the uncertainty that le Bourdon felt 
on the subject of Peter’s real intentions, 
added greatly to his causes of concern. 
Of course, he knew but little of the sud- 
den change that had come over this 
mysterious chief’s feelings; nor is it very 
likely that he would have been able to ap- 
preciate it, even had the fact been more 
fully stated. Our hero had very little 
acquaintance with the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, and would have most probably 
deemed it impossible that so great a re- 
volution of purpose could have been so 
suddenly wrought in the mind of man 
had the true state of the case been com- 
municated to him. He would have been 
ready enough to allow that, with God, 
nothing is impossible; but might have 
been disposed to deny the influence of his 
Holy Spirit, as exhibited in this particular 
form, for a reason no better than the cir- 
cumstance that he himself had never been 
the subject of such a power. All that 
Peter had said, therefore, served rather 
to mystify him, than to explain, in its true 


Margery it was different. Her schooling 
had been far better than that of any 
other of the party, and, while she ad- 
mired the manly appearance, and loved 
the free, generous character of her hus- 
band, she had more than once felt pained 
at the passing thoughts of his great in- 
difference to sacred things. This feeling 
in le Bourdon, however, was_ passive 
rather than active, and gave her a kind 
interest in his future welfare, rather than 
any present pain through acts and words. 

But, as respects their confidence in 
Peter, this young couple were much 
farther apart than in their religious 
notions. The bee-hunter had _ never 
been without distrust, though his appre- 
hensions had been occasionally so far 
quieted as to leave him nearly free of 
them altogether, while his wife had felt 
the utmost confidence in the chief from 
the very commencement of their acquaint- 
ance. It would be useless, perhaps, to 
attempt to speculate on the causes ; but it 
is certain that there are secret sources of 
sympathy that draw particular indi- 
viduals toward each other, and antipa- 
thies that keep them widely separated. 
Men shall meet for the first time and feel 
themselves attracted toward each other, 
like two drops of water, or repelled, like 
the corks of an electric macbine. 

The former had been the case with 
Peter and Margery. They liked each 
other from the first, and kind offices had 
soon come to increase this feeling. The 
girl had now seen so much of the Indians 
as to regard them much as she did others, 
or with the discriminations and tastes. or 
distastes, with which we all regard our 
feliow-creatures, feeling no particular 
cause of estrangement. It is true that 
Margery would not have been very likely 
to fall in love with a young Indian, had 
one come in her way of a suitable age and 
character; for her American notions on 
the subject of color might have interposed 
difficulties ; but, apart from the tender 
sentiments, she could see good and bad 
qualities in one of the aborigines, as well 
as ina white man. As a consequence of 
this sympathy between Peter and Mar- 
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gery, the latter had ever felt the utmost | 
confidence in the protection and friendship 
of the first. This she did even while the 
struggle was going on in his breast on the 
subject of including her in his fell designs 
sr of making an exception in her favor. 
it shows the waywardness of our feelings 
shat Margery had never reposed confi- 
dence in Pigeonswing, who was devotedly 
the friend of le Bourdon, and who re- 
mained with them for no other reason 
than a general wish to be of use. Some- 
thing brusque in his manner, which was 
much less courteous and polished than 
that of Peter, had early rendered her dis- 
satisfied with him, and once estranged, 
she had never felt disposed to be on 
terms of intimacy sufficient to ascertain 
his good or bad qualities. 

The great change of feeling in Peter was 
not very clearly understood by Margery, 
any more than it was by her husband ; 
though, had her attention been drawn 
more strictly to it, she would have best 
known how to appreciate it. But this 
knowledge was not wanting to put her 
perfectly at peace, so far as apprehensions 
of his doing her harm were concerned. 
This sense of security she now manifested 
in a conversation with le Bourdon, that 
took place soon after Peter had left: 
them. 

‘‘T wish we weren’t in the hands of this 
red-skin, Margery,’’ said her husband, a 
little more off his guard than was his 
wont. 

‘Of Peter! You surprise me, Benja- 
min. I think we could not be in better 
hands, since we have got this risk to run 
with the savages. If it was Pigeonswing 
that you feared, I could understand it.”’ 

‘*T will answer for Pigeonswing with 
my life.’’ 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say so, for I do 
not half like him. Perhaps I am preju- 
diced against him. The scalp he took down 
at the mouth of the river set me against 
him from the first.’’ 

‘Do you not know, Margery, that your 
great friend goes by the name of ‘Scalp- 
ing Peter?’ ’’ 

‘Yes, I know it very well; but Ido not 
believe he ever took a scalp in his life.”’ 
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“Did he ever tell you as much as 
that??? 

‘‘T can’t say that he did; but he has 
never paraded anything of the sort before 
my eyes, like Pigeonswing. I do not half 
like that Chippewa, dear Bourdon.”’ 

‘“*No fear of him, Margery; nor, when 
I come to think it all over, do I see why 
Peter should have brought us here, if he 
means anything wrong. The man is so 
mysterious, that I cannot line him down 
to his hole.’’ 

‘*My word for it, Bourdon, that when 
you do, it will take you to a friendly hive. 
I have put almost as much faith in Peter 
as in you or Gershom. You heard what 
he said about Parson Amen and the cor- 
poral.”’ 

‘«¢ And how coolly he took it all,” an- 
swered her husband, shaking his head. 
‘It has been a sudden departure for 
them, and one would think even an Injin 
might have felt it more.” 

Margery’s cheek grew pale, and her 
limbs trembled a little. It was a minute 
ere she could pursue the discourse.— 
‘‘This is terrible, but I will not, cannot 
believe it,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m sure, Bour- 
don, we ought to be very thankful to 
Peter for having brought us here. Re- 
member how earnestly he listened to the 
words of the Saviour.”’ 

‘Tf he has brought us here with a good 
intention, I thank him for it. But I 
scarce know what to think. Pigeonswing 
has given me many a hint, which I have 
understood to mean that we ought not to 
trust this unknown Injin too much.”’ 

‘<So has he given me some of his hints, 
though I would sooner trust Peter than 
trust him any time.”’ 

‘Our lives are in the care of Providence, 
I see. If we can really rely oh those two 
Injins all may be well, for Peter has 
brought us to an admirable cover, and he 
says that the Chippewa prepared it.” 

The young husband and his wife now 
landed, and began to examine more par- 
ticularly into the state of the swamp hear 
their place of concealment. Just at that 
spot the bank of the river was higher than 
in most of the low land, and was dry, with 
a soil that approached sand. This was 
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the place where the few young pines had j est zest, and with far more attention to 


grown. The dry ground might have cov- 
ered four or five acres, and so many 
trees having been felled, light and air 
were admitted in a way to render the 
place comparatively cheerful. The bran- 
ches of the felled trees made a sufficient 
cover in all directions, though the swamp 
itself was more than that, almost a de- 
fense, toward the Openings. The bee- 
hunter found it was possible, though it 
was exceedingly difficult to make his way 
through it. He ascertained the fact, how- 
ever, since it might be important to their 
future movements to know it. 

In a word, le Bourdon made a complete 
reconnoissance of his position. He cleared 
a spot for females, and made a sort of hut, 
that would serve as a.protection against 
rain, and in which they all might sleep at 
night. There was little doubt that this 
place must be occupied for some days, if 
Peter was acting in good faith, since an 
early movement would infallibly lead to 
detection. Time must be given to the In- 
dians to precede them, or the great num- 
bers of the savages would scarce leave a 
hope of escape. A greater sense of security 
succeeded this examination and these ar- 
rangements. The danger was almost en- 
tirely to be apprehended on the side of the 
river. A canoe passing up-stream might, 
indeed, discover their place of conceal- 
ment, but it was scarcely to be appre- 
hended that one would wade through the 
mud and water of the swamp to approach 
them in any other direction. 

Under these circumstances, le Bourdon 
began to feel more security in their posi- 
tion. Could he now be certain of Peter, 
his mind would be comparatively at ease, 
and he might turn his attention altogether 
to making the party comfortable. Mar- 
gery, who seldom quitted his side, rea- 
soned with him on the subject of the 
mysterious chief’s good faith, and by 
means of her own deep reliance on him, 
she came at last to the point of instilling 
some of her own confidence into the mind 
of her husband. From that time he 
worked at the shelter for the females, 
and the other little arrangements their 
‘situation rendered necessary, with great- 


the details. So long as we are in doubt 
of accomplishing good, we hesitate about 
employing our energies ; but once let hope 
revive within us in the shape of favorable 
results, and we become new men, bracing 
every nerve to the task and working with 
redoubled spirit ; even should it be at the 
pump of the sinking ship, which we 
believe ranks the highest among the toils 
that are inflicted on the unfortunate. 

For three days and nights did le Bour- 
don and his friends remain on that dry 
land of the swamp, without hearing or 
seeing anything of either Peter or Pig- 
eonswing. The time was growing long, 
and the party anxious, though the sense 
of security was much increased by this 
apparent exemption from danger. Still, 
uncertainty, and the wish to ascertain the 
precise state of things in the Openings, 
was gradually getting to be painful, and 
it was with great satisfaction that the 
bee-hunter met his young wife as she 
came running toward him, on the morning 
of the fourth day, to announce that an 
Indian was approaching, by wading in the 
margin of the river, keeping always in the 
water so as to leave no trail. Hurrying 
to a point whence their visitor might be 
seen, le Bourdon soon perceived it was no 
other than Pigeonswing. Ina few minutes 
this Indian arrived, and was gladly re- 
ceived by all four of the fugitives, who 
gathered around him eager to hear the 
news. 

<*You are welcome, Chippewa,’’ cried 
le Bourdon, shaking his friend cordially 
by the hand. ‘‘ We were half afraid we 
might never see you again. Do you 
bring us good or evil tidings ?”’ 

‘‘Mustn’t be squaw, and ask too much 
question, Bourdon,’’ returned the red 
skin, carefully examining the priming of 
his rifle, in order to make sure if was not 
wet. ‘‘ Got plenty venison, eh?” 

‘* Not much venison is left, but we have 
caught a good many fish, which have 
helped us along. I have killed a dozen 
large squirrels, too, with your bow and 
arrows, which I find you left in your 
canoe. But—’’ 

«Yes, he good bow, dat—might kill 
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hummin’-bird wid dat bow. 
here, eh? ”’ 

‘‘They are eatable when a body can 
get no better. But now, I should think, 
Pigeonswing, you might give us some of 
the news.’’ 

‘¢Mustn’t be squaw, Bourdon—bad for 
warrior be squaw. Always bess be man, 
and be patient, like man. What you 
t’ink, Bourdon ? Got him at last!” 

“Got what, my good fellow? I see 
nothing about you but your arms and 
ammunition.”’ 

“Got scalp of dat Weasel! Wasn’t 
dat well done? Nebber no young warrior 
take more scalp home dan Pigeonswing 
carry dis time! Got t’ree; all hid, 
where Bear’s Meat nebber know. Take 
"em away when he get ready to march.’’ 

‘Well, well, Chippewa—I suppose it 
will not be easy to reason you out of this 
feelin’—but what has become of the red- 
skins who burned my cabin, and who 
killed the missionary and the corporal ? ”’ 

“All about—dough most go down 
river. Look here, Bourdon, some of dem 
chief fool enough to t’ink bee carry you 
off on his wing!” 

Here the Chippewa looked his contempt 
for the credulity and ignorance of the 
others, though he did not express it after 
the boisterous manner in which a white 
man of his class might have indulged. 
To him le Bourdon was a good fellow, 
but no conjurer, and he understood the 
taking of the bee too well to have any 
doubts as to the character of that process. 
His friend had let him amuse himself by 
the hour in looking through his spyglass, 
so that the mind of this one savage was 
particularly well fortified against the in- 
roads of the weaknesses that had invaded 
those of most of the members of the Great 
Council. Consequently, he was amused 
with the notion taken up by some of the 
others, that le Bourdon had been carried 
off by the bees, though he manifested his 
amusement in a very Indian-like fashion. 

“So much the better,’? answered le 
Bourdon, “‘ and I hope they have followed, 
to line me down to my hive in the settle- 
ments.”’ 


‘‘Most of ’em go—yes, dat true. But 


Fish good;some don’t go. 
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Plenty of Injins still 

about dis part of Opening.”’ 
‘What are we then to do? We shall 

soon be in want of food. The fish do not 


bite as they did, and I have killed all the 


squirrels I can find. You know I dare 
not use a rifle.”’ 

‘* Don’t be squaw, Bourdon. When In- 
jin get marry he grows good deal like 
squaw at fuss; but dat soon go away. I 
S’pose it’s just so wid pale-face. Mustn’t 
be squaw, Bourdon. Dat bad for warrior. 
What you do for eat? Why, see dere,”’ 
pointing to an object that was floating 
slowly down the river, the current of 
which was very sluggish just in that 
reach. ‘‘Dere as fat buck as ever did 
see, eh? ’’ | 

Sure enough the Indian had killed a 
deer, of which the Openings were full, and 
having brought it to the river, he had 
constructed a raft of logs, and placing 
the carcass on it. he had set his game 
adrift, taking care to so far precede it as 
to be in readiness to tow it into port. 
When this last operation was performed, 
it was found that the Chippewa did not 
heedlessly vaunt the quality of his prize. 
What was more, so accurately had he 
calculated the time, and the means of 
subsistence in the possession of the fugi- 
tives, that his supply came in just as it 
was most needed. In all this he mani- 
fested no more than the care of an experi- 
enced and faithful hunter. Next to the 
war-path, the hunting-ground is the great 
field for an Indian’s glory; deeds and facts 
so far eclipsing purely intellectual qualifi- 
cations with savages as to throw oratory, 
though much esteemed by them, and wis- 
dom at the council fires, quite into the 
shade. In all this we find the same pro- 
pensity among ourselves. The common 
mind, ever subject to these impulses, 
looks rather to such exploits as address 
themselves to the senses and the imagina- 
tion, than to those qualities which the 
reason alone can best appreciate; and in 
this, ignorance asserts its negative power 
over all conditions of life. | 

Pigeongwing now condescended to enter 
on such explanations as the state of the 
case rendered necessary. His account 
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was sufficiently clear, and it manifested 
throughout the sagacity and shrewdness 
of a practiced hunter and scout. We 
shall not attempt to give his words, 
which would require too much _ space, 
but the substance of his story was briefly 
this. 

As has been alluded to already, the 
principal chiefs, on the suggestion of 
Bear’s Meat, had followed the young men 
down the Kalamazoo, dividing themselves 
by a part of their body’s crossing the 
stream at the first favorable spot. In this 
way the Indians proceeded, sweeping the 
_ river before them, and examining every 
place that seemed capable of concealing a 
canoe. Runners were kept in constant 
motion between the several parties, in or- 
der to let the state of the search be known 
to all; and, feigning to be one of these 
very men, Pigeonswing had held commu- 
nications with several whom he purposely 
met, and to whom he imparted such in- 
vented information-as contributed essen- 
tially to send the young men forward 
on a false scent. In this way, the main 
body of the savages descended the river 
some sixty miles, following its windings, 
in the first day and a half. Here Pigeons- 
wing left them, turning his own face up 
stream, in order to rejoin his friends. Of 
Peter he had no knowledge ; neither know- 
ing, nor otherwise learning, what had be- 
come of the great chief. 

On his way upstream, Pigeonswing met 
several more Indians; runners like him- 
self, or as he seemed to be; or scouts 
kept on the lookout for the fugitives. He 
had no difficulty in deceiving these men. 
None of them had been of Crowsfeather’s 
party, and he wasa stranger to them all. 
Ignorant of his real character, they re- 
ceived his information without distrust, 
and the orders he pretended to convey 
were obeyed by them without the smallest 
hesitation. In this way, then, Pigeons- 
wing contrived to send ail the scouts he 
met away from the river, by telling them 
that there was reason to think the pale- 
faces had abandoned the stream, 
that it was the wish of Bear’s Meat that 
their trail should be looked for in the in- 
terior. This was the false direction that 
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he gave to all, thereby succeeding better 
even than he had hoped in clearing the 
banks of the Kalamazoo of observers and 
foes. Nevertheless, many of those whom 
he knew to be out, some quite in the rear 
of the party, and others in its front, and 
at no great distance from them, he did 
not meet; of course he could not get his 
false directions to their ears. There were 
in fact, so many of the Indians and so 
few of the whites, that it was an easy 
matter to cover the path with young war- 
riors, any one party of whom would be 
strong enough to capture two men and as 
many women. 

Having told the tale of his own doings, 
Pigeonswing next came to his proposition 
for the mode of future proceeding. He 
proposed that the family should get into 
the canoes that very night, and commence 
its flight by going down the stream di- 
rectly toward its foes! This sounded 
strangely, but there did not seem to be 
any alternative. A march across the 
peninsula would be too much for the fe- 
males, and there was the certainty that 
their trail would be found. It may seem 
strange to those who are unacquainted 
with the American Indian and his habits, 
to imagine that, in so large an expanse, 
the signs of the passage of sosmall a party 
might not escape detection ; but such was 
the case. To one unaccustomed to the 
vigilance and intelligence of these sava- 
ges, it must appear just as probable that 
the vessel could be followed through the 
wastes of the ocean, by means of its wake, 
as that the footprints should be so indeli- 
ble as to furnish signs that can be traced 
for days. Such, however, is the fact, and 
no one understood it better than the Chip- 
pewa. He was also aware that the coun- 
try toward Ohio, whither the fugitives 
would naturally direct their course, now 
that the English were in possession of De- 
troit, must soon be a sort of battle-ground, 
to which most of the warriors of that 
region would eagerly repair. Under all 
these circumstances, therefore, he advised 
the flight by means of the river. Le 
Bourdon reasoned on all he heard, and, 
still entertaining some of his latent dis- 
trust of Peter, and willing to get beyond 
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his reach, he soon acquiesced in the propo- | means to obviate the natural obstacles of 


sition, and came fully into the plan. 

It was now necessary to reload the ca- 
novs. This was done in the course of the 
day, and every arrangement was made, 
so as to be ready for a start as soon as 
the darkness set in. Everybody was glad 
to move, though all were aware of the ex- 
tent of the hazard they ran. The females, 
in particular, felt their hearts beat, as 
each, in her husband’s canoe, issued out 
of cover into the open river. Pigeons- 
wing took the lead, paddjing with a slow, 
but steady sweep of his arm, and keeping 
as close aS was convenient to one bank. 
By adopting this precaution, he effectually 
concealed the canoes from the eyes of all 
on that side of the river, unless they stood 
directly on its margin, and had the aid of 
the shadows to help conceal them from 
any who might happen to be on the other. 
In this way, then, the party proceeded, 
passing the site of the hut, and the grove 
of the Openings around it, undetected. 
As the river necessarily flowed through 
the lowest land, its banks were wooded 
much of the way, which afforded great 
protection to the fugitives; and this so 
much the more because these woods often 
grew in Swamps where the scouts would 
not be likely to resort. 

About midnight the canoes reached the 
first rift. An hour was lost in unloading 
and in reloading the canoes, and in pass- 
ing the difficulties at that point. As soon 
as this was done, the party re-embarked, 
and resorted once more to the use of the 
paddle, in order to gain a particular 
sheltered reach of the river previously to 
the return of hght. This was effected 
sucessfully, and the party landed. 

It now appeared that Pigeonswing had 
chosen another swaimp, as a place of con- 
cealment for the fugitives to use during 
the day. These swamps, through which 
the river wound its way in short reaches, 
were admirably adapted to such purposes. 
Dark, somber, and hardly penetrable on 
the side of the land, they were little likely 
to be entered after a first examination. 
Nor was it at ail probable that females, 
in particular, would seek a refuge in such 
a place. But the Chippewa had found the 


the low land. There were several spots 
where the water from the river set back 
into the swamp, forming so many little 
creeks; and into the largest of one of 
these he pushed his canoe, the others fol- 
lowing where he led. By resorting to such 
means, the shelter now obtained was 
more complete, perhaps, than that pre- 
viously left. 

Pigeonswing forced his light boat up 
the shallow inlet, until he reached a bit of 
dry land, where he brought up, announc- 
ing that as the abiding-place during the 
day. Glad enough was every one to get 
on shore, in aspot that promised security, 
after eight hours of unremitted paddling 
and of painful excitement. Notwithstand- 
ing the rifts and carrying-places they had 
met, and been obliged to overcome, le 
Bourdon calculated that they had made 
as many as thirty miles in the course of 
that one night. This was a great move- 
ment, and to all appearances it had been 
made without detection. As for the Chip- 
pewa, he was quite content, and no sooner 
was his cance secured, than he lighted his 
pipe and sat down to its enjoyment with 
an air of composure and satisfaction. 

‘“¢ And here, you think, Pigeonswing, 
that we shall be safe during the day ?”’ 
demanded le Bourdon, approaching the 
fallen tree on which the Indian had taken 
his seat. 

‘ Sartain— no Pottawattamie come 
here. Too wet. Don’t like wet. <A’n’t 
duck or goose—like dry land, juss like 
squaw. Dis good *baccy, Bourdon—hope 
you got more for friend.”’ 

‘“‘T have enough for us all, Pigeons- 
wing, and you shall have a full share. 
Now tell me; what will be your next 
move, and where do you intend us to pass 
the morrow ? ”’ 

“Juss like diss. Plenty of swamp, 
Bourdon, on Kekalamazoo.* Run canoe 
inswamp; densafe enough. Injins won’t 
look ’ere, *cause he don’t know where- 
about look. Don’t like swamp. Great 
danger down at mouth of river.’’ 


‘“So it seemed to me, Chippewa. The 


* This is the true Indian word, though the whites 
have seen fit to omit the first syllable. 
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Injins must be there in a strong force, and 
we shall find it no easy matter to get 
through them. How do you propose to 
do it.’’ | 

“Go by in night. No udder way. 
When can’t see, can’t see. Dere plenty 
of rush dere; dat good t’ing, and p’raps 
dat help us. Rush good cover for canoe. 
Expec’ when we get down ’ere to get some 
scalp, too. Plenty of Pottawattamie about 
dat lodge, sartain; and it very hard if 
don’t get some on him scalp. You mean 
stop and dig up cache; eh, Bourdon ?”’ 

The cool, quiet manner in which Pigeons- 
wing revealed his own plans and inquired 
into those of his friend had at least the 
effect to revive the confidence of le Bour- 
don. He could not think the danger very 
great so long as one so experienced as the 
Chippewa felt so much confidence in his 
own future proceedings ; and, after talk- 
ing a short time longer with this man, 
the bee-hunter went to seek Margery, in 
‘order to impart to her a due portion 
of his own hopes. 
- The sisters were preparing the break- 
fast. This was done without the use of 
fire, it being too hazardous to permit 
smoke to rise above the tops of the trees. 
Many is the camp that has been dis- 
covered by the smoke, which can be seen 
at a great distance, and is a certain sign 
of the presence of man, when it ascends in 
threads, or such small columns as denote 
a domestic fire beneath. This is very 
different from the clouds that float above 
the burning prairies, and which all, at 
once, impute to their true origin. ‘The 
danger of using fire had been so much 
guarded against by our fugitives, that 
the cooking of the party had been done at 
night; the utmost caution having been 
used to prevent the fire itself from being 
seen, and care taken to extinguish it long 
before the return of day. A supply of 
cold meat was always on hand, and had it 
not been, the fugitives would have known 
how to live on berries, or, at need, to fast : 
anything was preferable, being exposed 
to certain capture. 

As soon as the party had broken their 
fast, arrangements were made for recruit- 
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| Indian-like, he had eaten enormously, no 
reasonable quantity of venison sufficing to 
appease his appetite; and when he had 
eaten, he lay down in the bottom of his 
canoe and slept. Similar dispositions were 
made of their persons, by the rest, and 
half an hour after the meal was ended, all 
there were in a profound sleep. No watch 
was considered necessary, and none was 
kept. 

The rest of the weary is sweet. Long 
hours passed, ere any one there awoke; 
but no sooner did the Chippewa move, 
than all the rest were afoot. It was now 
late in the day, and it was time to think 
of taking the meal that was to sustain 
them through the toil and fatigues of an- 
other arduous night. ‘This was done, the 
necessary preparations being made for a 
start ere the sun had set. The canoes 
were then shoved as near the mouth of 
the inlet as it was safe to go while the 
light remained. Here they stopped, and 
a consultation took place, as to the man- 
ner of proceeding. 

No sooner did the shades of evening 
close around the place than the fugitives 
again put forth. The night was clouded 
and dark, and so much of the way now 
lay through forests, that there was little 
reason to apprehend detection. The chief 
causes of delay were the rifts, and the 
portages, as had been the case the night 
before. Luckily, le Bourdon had been up 
and down the stream so often as to be a 
very tolerable pilot in its windings. He 
assumed the control, and by midnight the 
greatest obstacle to that evening’s pro- 
gress was overcome. 

At the approach of day, Pigeonswing 
pointed out another creek, in another 
swamp, where the party found a refuge 
for the succeeding day. In this manner 
four nights were passed on the river, 
and as many days in swamps, without 
discovery. The Chippewa had nicely cal- 
culated his time and his distances, and not 
the smallest mistake was made. Hach 
morning a place of shelter was reached in 
sufficient season; and each night the 
fugitives were ready for the start as the 
day shut in. In this manner, most of the 


ing nature by sleep. As for Pigeonswing, | river was descended, until a distance that 
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could be easily overcome in a couple of| thought very material, therefore, to con- 


hours of paddling alone remained be- 
tween the party and the mouth of the 
stream. Extreme caution was now nec- 
essary, for signs of Indians in the neigh- 
borhood had been detected at several 
points in the course of the last night’s 
work. On one occasion, indeed, the escape 
was so narrow as to be worth recording. 
It was at a spot where thestream flowed 
through a forest denser than common that 
Pigeonswing heard voices on the river 
ahead of him. One Indian was calling to 
another, asking to be set across the stream 
in a canoe. It was too late to retreat, 
and so much uncertainty existed as to the 
nearness, or distance of the danger, that 
the Chippewa deemed it safest to bring all 
three of these canoes together, and to let 
them float past the point suspected, or 
rather known, to be occupied by enemies. 
This was done, with the utmost care. The 
plan succeeded, though not without run- 
ning a very great risk. The canoes did 
float past unseen, though there was a 
minute of time when le Bourdon fancied, 
by the sounds, that savages were talking 
to each other within a hundred feet of his 
ears. Additional security, however, was 
felt in consequence of the circumstance, 
since the pursuers must imagine the river 
below them to be free from the pursued. 
The halt that morning was made earlier 
than had been the practice previously. 
This was done because the remaining dis- 
tance was so small that, in continuing to 
advance, the party would have incurred 
the risk of reaching the mouth of the 
river by daylight. This was to be avoid- 
ed on every account, but principally be- 
cause it was of great importance to con- 
ceal from the savages the direction taken. 
Were the chiefs certain that their in- 
tended victims were on Lake Michigan, 
it would be possible for them to send par- 
ties across the isthmus, that should reach 
points on Lake Huron days in advance of 
the arrival of the bee-hunter and his 
friends in the vicinity of Saginaw, or 
Pointe aux Barques, for instance, and 
where the canoes would be almost certain 
to pass near the shore, laying their am- 
bushes to accomplish these ends. It was 


ceal the movements, even after the lake 
might be reached, though le Bourdon had 
not a doubt of his canoes much outsailing 
those of the savages. The Indians are not 
very skillful in the use of sails, while the 
bee-hunter knew how to manage a bark 
canoe in rough water, with unusual skill. 
In the common acceptation, he was no 
sailor; but, in his own peculiar craft, 
there was not a man living who could ex- 
cel him in dexterity or judgment. 

The halting-place that morning was not 
in a swamp, for none offered at a suitable 
distance from the mouth of theriver. On 
the contrary, it was in a piece of Opening, 
that was tolerably well garnished with 
trees, however, and through which ran a 
small brook that poured its tribute into 
the Kalamazoo. The Chippewa had taken 
notice of this brook, which was large 
enough to receive the canoes, where they 
might be concealed in the rushes. A 
favorable copse, surrounded with alders, 
afforded a covered space on shore, and 
these advantages were improved for an 
encampment. 

Instead of seeking his rest as usual, on 
reaching this cover, Pigeonswing left the 
party on a scout. He walked up the 
brook some distance, in order to conceal 
his trail, and then struck across the 
Opening, taking the direction westward, 


or toward the river’s mouth. As for le 


Bourdon and his friends, they ate and 
slept as usual, undisturbed; but arose 
some hours before the close of the day. 

Thus far, a great work had been accom- 
plished. The canoes had. descended the 
stream with a success that was only 
equaled by the hardihood of the measure, 
conducted by an intelligence that really 
seemed to amount to an instinct. Pigeons- 
wing carried a map of the Kalamazoo in 
his head, and seemed never at a loss to 
know where to find the particular place 
he sought. It was true, he had roamed 
through those Openings ever since he was 
a child; and an Indian seldom passes a 
place susceptible of being made of use to 
his habits, that he does not take such heed 
of its peculiarities as to render him the 
master of all its facilities. 


THE OAK 


Margery was now full of hope, while the | the Chippewa. 


bee-hunter was filled with apprehensions. 
She saw all things couleur de rose, for 
she was young, happy, and innocent ; but 
he better understood that they were just 
approaching the most serious moment of 
their flight. He knew the vigilance of 
the American savage, and could not de- 
ceive himself on the subject of the danger 
they must run. The mouth of the river 
was just the place that, of all others, 
would be the closest watched, and to pass 
it would require not only all their skill and 
courage, but somewhat of the fostering 
care of Providence. It might be done 
with success, though the chances were 
much against it. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


** Yes! we have need to bid our hopes repose 
On some protecting influence; here confined, 
Life hath no healing balm for mental woes; 
Earth is too narrow for the immortal mind. 
Our spirits burn to mingle with the day, 
As exiles panting for their native coast; 
Yet lured by every wild-fiower from their way, 
And shrinking from the gulf that must be crossed ; 
Death hovers round us—in the zephyr’s sigh 
As in the storm he comes—and lo! Eternity !”’ 

—MRs. HEMANS. 


IT was probably that inherent disposi- 
tion to pry into unknown things, which is 
said to mark her sex, and which was the 
weakness assailed by the serpent when he 
deluded Eve into disobedience, that now 
tempted Margery to go beyond the limits 
which Pigeonswing had set for her, with a 
view to explore and ascertain what might 
be found without. In doing this, how- 
ever, she did not neglect a certain degree 
of caution, and avoided exposing her per- 
son as much as possible. 

Margery had got to the very verge of 
prudence, so far as the cover was con- 
cerned, when her steps were suddenly 
arrested by a most unexpected and dis- 
agreeable sight. An Indian was seated 
on a rock within twenty feet of the place 
where she stood. His back was toward 
her, but she was certain it could not be 
Pigeonswing, who had gone in a contrary 
direction, while the frame of this savage 
was much larger and heavier than that of 
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His rifle leaned against 
the rock, near his arm, and the toma- 
hawk and knife were in his belt; still 


Margery thought, so far as she could as- 


certain that he was not in his war paint, 
as she knew was the fact with those whom 
she had seen at the Prairie Bound. The 
attitude and whole deportment of this 
stranger, too, struck her as remarkable. 
Although our heroine stood watching him 
for several minutes, almost breathless 
with terror and anxiety to learn his ob- 
ject, he never stirred even a limb in all 
that time. There he sat, motionless as the. 
rock on which he had placed himself; a 
picture of solitude and reflection. 

It was evident, moreover, that this 
stranger also sought a species of conceal- 
ment, as well as the fugitives. It is true 
he had not buried himself in a cover of 
bushes; but his seat was in a hollow of 
the ground where no one could have seen 
him, from the rear or on either side, at a 
distance a very little greater than that 
at which Margery stood, while his front 
was guarded from view by a line of bushes 
that fringed the margin of the stream. 
Marius, pondering on the mutations of 
fortune, amid the ruins of Carthage, could 
scarcely have presented a more striking 
object than the immovable form of this 
stranger. At length the Indian slightly 
turned his heaa, when his observer, to her 
great surprise, saw the hard, red, but 
noble and expressive profile of the well- 
known features of Peter. 

In an instant all Margery’s apprehen- 
sions vanished, and her hand was soon 
lightly laid on the shoulder of her friend. 
Notwithstanding the suddenness of this 
touch, the great chief manifested no 
alarm. He turned his head slowly, and 
when he saw the bright countenance 
of the charming bride, his smile met hers 
in pleased recognition. There was no 
start, no exclamation, no appearance of 
surprise ; on the contrary, Peter seemed 
to meet his pretty young friend much as 
a matter of course, and obviously with 
great satisfaction. 

‘¢ How lucky this is, Peter !’’ exclaimed 
the breathless Margery. ‘‘ Bourdon’s 
mind will now be at rest, for he was 
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afraid you had gone to join our enemies ; | kill squaws, pappoose and _ all. 


Bear’s Meat and his party.’’ 

‘““Yes; go and stay wid ’em. So bess. 
Now dey t’ink Peter all on deir side. 
But nebber forget you, young Blossom.”’ 

“‘T believe you, Peter; for I feel as if 
you are a true friend. How lucky that 
we should meet here! ”’ 

“No luck at all. Come a purpose. 
Pigeonswing tell me were you be, so come 
here. Juss so.’ 

‘¢Then you expected to find us in this 
cover! and what have you to tell us of 
our enemies ? ”’ 

‘‘ Plenty of dem. All about mout’ of 
river. All about woods and _ openin’s, 
here. More dan you count. T’ink of 
nuttin’ but get your scalp.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah! Peter ;—why is it that you red 
men wish so much to take our lives P— 
and why have you destroyed the mission- 
ary, a pious Christian, who wished for 
nothing but your good ?”’ 

Peter bent his eyes to the earth, and for 
more than a minute he made no reply. 
He was much moved, however, as was 
visible in his countenance, which plainly 
denoted that strong emotions were at 
work within. ; 

“Blossom, listen to my words,” he at 
length answered. ‘‘ They are such as a 
fader would speak to his da’ghter. You 
my da’ghter. Tell you so, once; and 
what Injin say once, he say alway. Poor, 
and don’t know much, but know how to 
do as hesay he do. Yes, you my da’ghter ! 
Bear’s Meat can’t touch you, without he 
touch me.. Bourdon your husband; you 
his squaw. Husband and squaw go to- 
gedder, on same path. Dat right. But, 
Blossom, listen. Dere is Great Spirit. In- 
jin believe dat as wellas pale-face. See 
dat isso. Dere is Great Wicked Spirit, 
too. Feel dat, too; can’t helpit. For 
twenty winter dat Great Wicked Spirit 
stay close to my side. He put his hand 
before one of my ear, and he put his 
mout’ to tudder. Keep whisper, whisper, 
whisper, day and night, nebber stop whis- 
per. Tell me to kill pale-face, wherever 
I find him. Bess to kill him. If didn’t 
kill pale-face, pale-face kill Injin. No 
helpfor it. Kill ole man, kill young man; 
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Smash 
eggs and break up ’e nest. Dat what 
he whisper, day and night, for twenty 
winters. Whisper so much, was force to 
b’lieve him. Bad to have too much 
whisper of same t’ing in ear. Den, I want 
scalp. Couldn’t have too much scalp. 
Took much scalp. All pale-face scalp. 
Heart grow hard. Great pleasure was 
to kill pale-face. Dat feeling last, Blos- 
som, till lL see you. Feel like fader to you, 
and don’t want your scalp. Won’er great 
deal why I feel so, but do feel so. Dat 
my natur’. Still want all udder pale-face 
scalp. Want Bourdon scalp much as 
any 

A slight exclamation from his compan- 
ion, which could scarcely be called a scream, 
caused the Indian to cease speaking, when 
the two looked toward each other, and 
their eyes met. Margery, however, saw 
none of those passing gleams of ferocity, 
which had so often troubled her in the first 
few weeks of their acquaintance ; in their 
stead, an expression of subdued anxiety, 
and an earnestness of inquiry that seemed 
to say how much the chief’s heart yearned 
to know more on that mighty subject to- 
ward which his thoughts had lately been 
turned. The mutual glance sufficed to 
renew the confidence our heroine was very 
reluctant to relinquish, while it awakened 
afresh all of Peter’s parental concern in 
the welfare of the interesting young 
woman at his side. 

‘* But, this feeling has left you, Peter, 
and you no longer wish Bourdon’s s¢alp,’’ 
said Margery, hastily. ‘‘ Now he is my 
husband, he is your son.”’ 

‘* Dat good, p’raps,’? answered the In- 
dian, “‘but dat not a reason, nudder, 
Blossom. You right, too. Don’t want 
Bourdon’s scalp any longer. Dat true. 
But don’t want any scalp any more. 
Heart grow soft—ain’t hard, now.”’ 

‘“{ wish I could let you understand, 
Peter, how much I rejoice to hear this! 
I have never felt afraid of you, on my own 
account, though I will own that I have 
sometimes feared that the dreadful, cruel 
stories which are told of your enmity to 
my color are not altogether without truth. 
Now, you tell me you are the white man's 
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friend, and that you no longer wish to in- | curse and hate his enemy, and most when 


jure him. These are blessed words, Peter ; 
and humbly do I thank God, through his 
blessed Son, that I have lived to hear 


theny! ”’ 
“Dat Son make me feel so,’’ returned 
the ian, earnestly. ‘‘ Yes, juss so. My 


heart was hard, till medicine-priest tell 
dat tradition of Son of Great Spirit—how 
he die for all tribes and nations, and ask 
his Fader to do good to dem that take his 
life—dat won’erful tradition, Blossom! 
Sound like song of wren in my ear—sweeter 
dan mocking-bird when he do his bess. 
Yes, dat won’erful. He true, too; for 
medicine-priest ask his Manitou to bless 
Injin, juss as Injin lift tomahawk to take 
his life. I see’d and heard dat, myself. 
All, won’erful, won’erful !”’ 

“‘It was the Spirit of God'that enabled 
poor Mr. Amen to do that, Peter; and it 
is the Spirit of God that teaches you to 
see and feel the beauty of such an act. 
Without the aid of that Spirit, we are 
helpless as children; with it, strong as 
giants. Ido not wonder at all that the 
good missionary was able to pray for his 
enemies with his dying breath. God 
gave him strength to do so.”’ 

Margery spoke as she feit, earnestly 
and with emphasis. Her cheeks flushed 
with the strength of her feelings, and 
Peter gazed on her with a species of rev- 
erence and wonder. The beauty of this 
charming young woman was pleasing 
rather than brilliant, depending much on 
expression for its power. A heightened 
color greatly increased it, and when, as in 
this instance, the eyes reflected the tints 
of the cheeks, one might have journeyed 
days in older regions, without finding her 
equal in personal attractions. Much as 
he admired her, however, Peter had now 
that on his mind which rendered her 
beauty but a secondary object with him. 
His soul had been touched by the unseen, 
but omnipresent, power of the Holy 
Spirit, and his companion’s language and 
fervor contributed largely in keeping alive 
his interest in what he felt. 

‘“Nebber know Injin do dat—”’ said 
Peter, in a slow, deliberate sort of way ; 
‘no, nebber know Injin do so. Alway 


about to lose his scalp. Den, feelin’s hot- 
test. Den, most want to use tomahawk on 
his enemy. Den, most feel dat he hate him. 
But not so wid medicine-priest. Pray for In- 
jin; ask Great Spirit to do him all ’e good 
he can; juss as Injin was goin’ to strike. 
Won’erful, won’erful—most won’erful dat, 
in my eyes. Blossom, you know Peter. 
He your fader. He take you, and make 
you his da’ghter. His heart is soft to 
you, Blossom. But, he nuttin’ but poor 
Injin, dough a great chief. What he 
know? Pale-face pappoose know more 
dan Injin chief. Dat come from Great 
Spirit, too. He want it so, and it is so. 
Our chiefs say dat Great Spirit love Injin. 
May be so. ‘T’ink he love ebberybody ; 
but he can’t love Injin as much as he love 
pale-face, or he would not let red man 
know so little. Don’t count wigwams, 
and towns, and canoes, and powder, and 
lead, as proof of Great Spirit’s love. 
Pale-face got more of dese dan Injin. 
Dat I see and know, and dat I feel. But 
it no matter. Injin used to be poor, and 
don’t care. When used to be poor, den 
used to it. When used to be rich, den 
it hard not to be rich. All use. In- 
jin don’t care. But it bad not to know. 
I’m warrior—I’m hunter—I’m great chief, 
You squaw—you young—you know so 
much as squaw of chief. But you know 
most. I feel ashamed to know so little. 
Want to know more. Want to know 
most how ’e Son of Great Spirit die for 
all tribe, and pray to his Fader to bless 
7em dat kill him. Dat what Peter now 
want moss to know!”’ ) 

‘‘T wish I was better able to teach you, 
Peter, from the bottom of my heart; but 
the little I do know you shall\hear. I 
would not deny you for a thousand worlds, 
for I believe the Holy Spirit has touched 
your heart, and that you will become a 
new man. Christians believe that all 
must become new men who are to live 
in the other world in the presence of 
God.”’ 

‘How can dat be? Peter soon be ole 
—how canole man grow young ag’in?”’ 

‘*The meaning of this is that we must 
so change in feelings as no longer to be 
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the same persons. 
loved we must hate, and the things that 
we hated, or at least neglected, we must 
love. When we feel this change in our 
hearts, then may we hope that we love 
and reverence the Great Spirit, and are 
living under his holy care.”’ 

Peter listened with the attention of an 
obedient and respectful child. If meek- 
ness, humility, a wish to learn the truth, 
and a devout sentiment toward the Crea- 
tor, are so many indications of the ‘‘ new 
birth,’’ then might this savage be said to 
have been truly “‘ born again.’’ Certainly 
he was no longer the same man, in a moral 
point of view, and of this he was himself 
entirely conscious. To him the wonder 
was what had produced so great and so 
sudden a change! But the reply he made 
to Margery will, of itself, sufficiently ex- 
press his views of his own case. 

«¢ An Injin like a child,’’ he said, meek- 
ly, ‘‘nebber know. Even pale-face squaw 
know more dan great chief. Nebber feel 
as do now. Heart soft as young squaw’s. 
Don’t hate anybody no more. Wish well 
to all tribe, and color, and nation. Don’t 
hate Bri’sh, don’t hate Yankee; don’t 
hate Cherokee, even. Wish ’em all well. 
Don’t know that heart is strong enough 
to ask Great Spirit to do ’em all good, if 
dey want my scalp—p’raps dat too much 
for poor Injin; but don’t want nobody’s 
scalp myself. Dat somet’in, I hope, for 
me.”’ 

‘‘It is indeed, Peter; and if you will get 
down on your knees, and humble your 
thoughts, and pray to God to strengthen 
you in these good feelings, he will be sure 
to do it, and make you altogether a new 
man,”’ 

Peter looked wistfully at Margery, and 
then turned his eyes toward the earth. 
After sitting in a thoughtful mood for 
some time, he again regarded his com- 
panion, saying with the simplicity of a 
child : 

‘< Don’t know how to do dat, Blossom. 
Hear medicine-priest of pale-faces pray 
sometime, but poor Injin don’t know 
enough to speak to Great Spirit. You 
speak to Great Spirit for him. He know 
your voice, Blossom, and listen to what 
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The things that we| you say; but he won’t hear Peter, who 


has so long hated his enemy. P’raps he 
angry if he hear Peter speak.”’ 

‘‘TIn that you are mistaken, Peter. The 
ears of the Lord are ever open to our 
prayers, when put up in sincerity, as I 
feel certain that yours will now be. But, 
after I have told you the meaning of what 
I am about to say, I will pray with you 
and for you. It is best that you should 
begin to do this as soon as you can.”’ 

Margery then slowly repeated to Peter 
the words of the Lord’s prayer. She gave 
him its history, and explained the mean- 
ing of several of its words that might. 
otherwise have been unintelligible to him, 
notwithstanding his tolerable proficiency 
in Knglish—a proficiency that had greatly 
increased in the last few weeks, in conse- 
quence of his constant communications. 
with those who spoke it habitually. The 
word ‘ trespasses,’’ in particular, was 
somewhat difficult for the Indian to com- 
prehend, but Margery persevered until she 
succeeded in giving her scholar tolerably 
accurate ideas of the meaning of each 
term. (Then she told the Indian to kneel 
with her, and for the first time in his life, 
that man of the openings and prairies 
lifted his voice in prayer to the one God) 

It is true that Peter had often before 
mentally asked favors of his Manitou ; 
but the requests were altogether of a 
worldly character, and the being ad- 
dressed was invested with attributes very 
different from those which he now under- 
stood to belong to the Lord of heaven and 
earth. Nor was the spirit in asking at all 
the same. Wedonot wish to be under- 
stood as saying that this Indian was al- 
ready a full convert to Christianity, which 
contains many doctrines of which he had 
not the most distant idea; but his heart 
had undergone the first step in the great 
change of conversion, and he was now as 
humble as he had once been proud; as 
meek as he had formerly been fierce; and 
he felt that certain proof of an incipient 
love of the Creator, in a similar feeling 
toward all the works of His hands. 

When Peter arose from his knees, after 
repeating the prayer to Margery’s slow 
leading, it was with the dependence of a 


observed by two of the young men of the 
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‘child on the teaching of its mother. 


Physically he was the man he ever had 
been. (ie was able to endure fatigue, as 
sinewy in his frame, and as capable of 
fasting and of sustaining fatigue, as in 
his most warlike days; but morally, the 
change was great indeed. Instead of the 
obstinate confidence in himself and his 
traditions, which had once so much dis- 
tinguished this chief, there was substituted 
an humble distrust of his own judgment, 
that rendered him singularly indisposed 
to rely on his personal views in any mat- 
ter of conscience, and he was truly be- 
come a child in all that pertained to his 
religious belief. In good hands, and under 
more advantageous circumstances, the 
moral improvement of Peter would have 
been great; but, situated as he was, it 
could not be said to amount to much 
more than a very excellent commence- 
ment. 

All Ahis time both Peter and Margery 
had been too intent on their feelings and 
employment to take much heed to the 
precautions necessary to their conceal- 
ment. ‘The sun was setting, ere they 
arose, and then it was that Peter made 
the important discovery that they were 


Pottawattamies; scouts kept out by Bear’s 
Meat to look for the fugitives. 

The time was, when Peter would not 
have hesitated to use his rifle on these un- 
welcome intruders; but the better spirit 
that had come over him now led him to 
adopt a very different course. Motioning to 
the young men, he ordered them to retire, 
while he led Margery within the cover of the 
bushes. Formerly, Peter would not have 
scrupled to resort to deception, in order to 
throw these two young men on a wrong 

cent, and get rid of them in that mode,; 
(ot now he had a reluctance to deceive } 
nd, no sooner did they fall back at his beck- 
oning, than he followed Margery to the 
camp. The latter was giving her husband 
a hurried account of what had just hap- 
pened, as Peter joined them. 

‘Our camp is known!”’’ exclaimed the 
bee-hunter the instant he beheld the In- 
dian. 


‘Juss so. Pottawattamie see squaw, 
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far aS we Can. 
Injin come in about one hour.”’ 


enough to understand this. 
there were several serious objections to 
an immediate flight. 
absent, and the bee-hunter did not like the 
notion of leaving him behind, for various 
reasons. 
to descend the river by daylight appeared 
like advancing into the jaws of the lion 
designedly. 
ease on the subject of Peter. 
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and go and tell his chief. Dat sartain,’’ 
answered Peter. 

«What is there to be done ?—Fight for 
our lives, or fly ?”’ 

*‘Getin canoe quick ascan. It take dem 


young men half hour to reach place where 


chief be. In dat half hour we muss go as 


No good to stay here. 
Le Bourdon knew his position well 
Nevertheless 


Pigeonswing was 


Then it was not yet dark; and 


Nor was le Bourdon at his 
His sudden 
appearance, the insufficient and far from 
clear account of Margery, and the extra- 
ordinary course advised, served to renew 
ancient distrusts, and to render him re+ 
luctant to move. But, of one thing there 
could be no doubt. Their present position 
must be known, for Margery had seen the 
two strange Indians with her own eyes, 
and a search might soon be expected. 
Under all the circumstances, therefore, 
our hero reluctantly complied with Mar- 
gery’s reiterated solicitations, and they 
all got into the canoes. 

“T do not half like this movement, 
Peter,’’ said le Bourdon, as he shoved his 
own light craft down the brook, previously 
to entering the river. ‘‘I hope it may 
turn out to be better than it looks, and 
that you can keep us out of the hands of 
our enemies. Remember, it is broad day-~ 
light, and that red men are plenty two or 
three miles below us.”’ 

‘Yes, know dat. But muss go. In- 
jin too plenty here, soon. Yes, muss go. 
Bourdon, why you can’t ask bee, now, 
what bess t’ing for you to do, eh? Good 
time, now, ask bee to tell what he know.” 

The bee-hunter made no reply, but his 
pretty wife raised her hand involuntarily, 
as if to implore the Indian to forbear. 
Peter was a little bewildered ; for, as yet, 
he did not understand that a belief in 
necromancy was not exactly compatible 
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with the notions of the Christian’s Provi- | near setting when the canoes glided into 


dence. In his ignorance, how much was 
he worse off than the wisest of our race ? 
Will any discreet man who has ever paid 
close attention to the power of the som- 
nambule deny that there is a mystery 
about such a person that exceeds all our 
means of explanation ? That there are de- 
grees in the extent of this power; that 
there are false, as well as true somnam- 
bules, all who have attended to the sub- 
ject must allow; but, a deriding disbe- 
liever in our own person once, we have 
since seen that which no laws, known to 
us, can explain, and which we are certain 
is not the subject of collusion, as we must 
have been a party to the fraud ourselves, 
were any such practiced. To deny the 
evidence of our senses is an act of greater 
weakness than to believe that there are 
mysteries counected with our moral and 
physical being that human sagacity has 
not yet been able to penetrate; and we 
repudiate the want of manliness that 
shrinks from giving its testimony when 
once convinced, through an apprehension 
of being derided, as weaker than those 
who withhold their belief. 

We know that our own thoughts have 
been explained and rendered by a som- 
nambule, under circumstances that will 
not admit of any information by means 
known to us by other principles; and 
whatever others may think on the sub- 
ject, we are perfectly conscious that no 
collusion did or could exist. Why, then, 
are we to despise the poor Indian because 
he still fancied le Bourdon could hold 
communication with his bees? We hap- 
pen to be better informed, and there may 
be beings who are aware of the as yet 
hidden laws of animal magnetism—hidden 
as respects ourselves, though known to 
them—and who fully comprehend various 
mistakes and misapprehensions connected 
with our impressions on this subject, that 
escape our means of detection. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Peter, in his 
emergency, turned to those bees in the 
hope that they might prove of assistance, 
or that Margery silently rebuked him for 
the weakness in the manner mentioned.) 

Although it was still light, the sun ce 


the river. Fortunately for the fugitives 
the banks were densely wooded, and the 
stream of great width, a little lake in fact, 
and there was not much danger of their 
being seen until they got near the mouth; 
nor then even should they once get within 
the cover of the wild rice and of the 
rushes. There was no retreat, however ; 
and after paddling some distance, in order 
to get beyond the observation of any 
scout who might approach the place 
where they had last been seen, the canoes 
were brought close together and suffered 
to float before a smart breeze, so as not 
to reach the mouth of the stream before 
the night closed around them. LEvery- 
thing appeared so tranquil, the solitude 
was so profound, and their progress so 
smooth and uninterrupted, that a certain 
amount of confidence revived in the 
breasts of all, and even the bee-hunter 
had hopes of eventual escape. 

A conversation now occurred in which 
Peter was questioned concerning the man- 
ner in which he had been occupied during ~ 
his absence; an absence that had given le 
Bourdon so much concern. Had the chief 
been perfectly explicit he would have con- 
fessed that fully one-half of his waking 
thoughts had been occupied in thinking of» 
the death of the Son of God, of the mis- 
sionary’s prayer for his enemies, and of 
the sublime morality connected with such 
a religion. It is true Peter did not, could 
not, indeed, enter very profoundly into the 
consideration of these subjects; nor were 
his notions cither very clear or orthodox, 
but they were sincere, and the feelings to 
which they gave birth were devout. Peter 
did not touch on these circumstances, how- 
ever, confining his explanations to the 
purely material part of his proceedings. 
He had remained with Bear’s Meat, 
Crowsfeather, and the other leading 
chiefs, in order to be at the fountain-head 
of information, and to interpose his influ- 
ence should the pale-faces unhappily fall 
into the hands of those who were so indus- 
triously looking for them. Nothing had 
occurred to call his. authority out, but a 
strange uncertainty seemed to reign 
among the warriors, concerning the man- 
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ner in which their intended victims eluded | portion of the stream had deserted their 
their endeavors to overtake them. No trail |/stations, in order to be in at the capture. 


had been discovered, scout after scout 
coming in to report a total want of suc- 
cess in their investigations inland. This 
turned the attention of the Indians still 
more keenly on the river’s mouth, it being 
certain that the canoes could not have 
passed out into the lake previously to the 
arrival of the two or three first parties of 
their young men who had been sent so 
early to watch that particular outlet. 

Peter informed le Bourdon that his 
cache had been discovered, opened, and 
rifled of its stores. This was a severe loss 
to our hero, and one that would have been 
keenly felt at any other time; but just 
then he had interests so much more im- 
portant to protect, that he thought and 
said little about this mishap. The cir- 
cumstance which gave him the most con- 
cern was this. Peter stated that Bear’s 
Meat had directed about a dozen of his 
young men to keep watch, day and night, 
in canoes, near the mouth of the river, 
lying in wait among the wild rice, like so 
many snakes in the grass. 

The party was so much interested in 
this conversation that, almost insensibly 
to themselves, they had dropped down to 
the beginning of the rushes and rice, and 
had got rather dangerously near to the 
critical point of their passage. As it was 
still daylight, Peter now proposed pushing 
the canoes in among the plants, and there 
remaining until it might be safer to move. 
This was done, accordingly, and in a min- 
ute or two all three of the little barks 
were concealed within the cover. 

The question now was whether the fu- 
gitives had been observed, but suffered to 
advance, as every foot they descended the 
stream was*taking them nearer to their 
foes. Peter did not conceal his apprehen- 
sion on this point, since he deemed it im- 
probable that any reach near the mouth 
of the Kalamazoo was without its lookouts, 
at a moment so interesting. Such was 
indeed the fact, as was afterward ascer- 
tained; but the young men who had seen 
Peter and Margery had given the alarm, 
passing the word where the fugitives were 
to be found, and the sentinels along this 


-By such delicate and unforeseen means 


does Providence often protect those who 
are the subjects of its especial care, baf- 
fling the calculations of art by its own 
quiet control of events. ~ 

The bee-hunter had a feverish desire to 
be moving. After remaining in the cover 
about half an hour, he proposed that they 
Should get the canoes into one of the open 
passages, of which there were many 
among the plants, and proceed. Peter 
had more of the patience of an Indian and 
deemed the hour too early. But le Bour- 
don was not entirely free from distrust of 
his companion, and telling Gershom to 
follow, he began paddling down one of the 
passages mentioned. This decisive step 
compelled the rest to follow, or to sepa- 
rate from their companions. They chose 
to do the first. 

Had le Bourdon possessed more self- 
command and remained stationary a little 
longer, he would, in all probability, have 
escaped altogether from a very serious 
danger that he was now compelled to run. 


‘Although there were many of the open 


places among the plants, they did not 
always communicate with each other, and 
it became necessary to force the canoes 
through little thickets in order to get out 
of one into another, keeping the general 
direction of descending the river. It was 
while effecting the first of these changes 
that the agitation of the tops of the plants 
caught the eye of a lookout on the shore. 
By signals understood among themselves 
this man communicated his discovery to a 
canoe that was acting as one of the guard- 
boats, thus giving a general alarm along 
the whole line of sentinels as well as te the 
chiefs down at the hut or at the mouth of 
the river. The fierce delight with which 
this news was received, after so long a 
delay, became ungovernable, and _ pres- 
ently yells and cries filled the air, pro- 
ceeding from both sides of the stream, as 
well as from the river itself. 

There was not a white person in those 
canoes who did not conceive that their par- 
ty was lost when this clamor was heard. 
With Peter it was different. Instead 
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of admitting of alarm, he turned all his 
faculties to use. While le Bourdon him- 
self was nearly in despair, Peter was lis- 
tening with his nice ears to catch the 
points on the river whence the yells arose. 
For the banks he cared nothing. The 
danger was from the canoes. By the 
keenness of his faculties the chief ascer- 
tained that there were four canoes out, 
and that they would have to run the 
gauntlet between them, or escape would 
be hopeless. By the sounds he also be- 
came certain that these four canoes were 
in the rice, two on each side of the river, 
and there they would probably remain 
in expectation that the fugitives would 
be most likely to come down in the 
cover. 

The decision of Peter was made in a 
moment. It was now quite dark, and 
those who were in canoes within the rice 
could not well see the middle of the stream, 
even by daylight. He determined, there- 
fore, to take the very center of the river, 
giving his directions to that effect with 
precision and clearness. The females he 
ordered to lie down, each in her own 


canoe, while their husbands alone were to 


remain visible. Peter hoped that, in the 
darkness, le Bourdon and Gershom might 
pass for Indians, on the lookout, and un- 
der his own immediate command. 

One very important fact wasascertained 
by le Bourdon as soon as these arrange- 
ments were explained and completed. 
The wind on the lake was blowing from 
the south, and of course was favorable to 
those who desired to proceed in the op- 
posite direction. This he communicated 
to Margery in a low tone, endeavoring to 
encourage her by all the means in his 
power. In return, the young wife mut- 
tered a few encouraging words to her 
husband. Every measure was understood 
between the parties. In the event of a 
discovery the canoes were to bury them- 
selves in the rice, taking different direc- 
tions, each man acting for himself. A 
place of rendezvous was appointed out- 
side, at a headland known to Gershom 
and le Bourdon, and signals were agreed 
on by which the latest arrival might 
know that all was safe there. These 
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points were settled as the canoes floated 
slowly down the stream. | 

Peter took and kept the lead. The 
night was star-lit and clear, but there 
was no moon. On the water this made 
but little difference, objects not being 
visible at any material distance. The 
chief governed the speed, which was 
moderate but regular. At the rate he 
was going it would require about an hour 
to carry the canoes into the lake. But 
nearly all of that hour must pass in the 
midst of enemies! 

Half of the period just mentioned 
elapsed, positively without an alarm of 
any sort. By this time, the party was 
abreast of the spot where Gershom and le 
Bourdon had secreted the canoes in the 
former adventure at the mouth of the 
river. On the shores, however, a very 
different scene now offered.. Then the 
fire burned brightly in the hut, and the 
savages could be seen by its light. Now, 
all was not only dark, but still as death. 
There was no longer any cry, sound, 
alarm, or footfall audible. The very air 
seemed charged with uncertainty, and its 
offspring apprehension. 

As they approached nearer and nearer 
to what was conceived to be the most 
critical point in the passage, the canoes 
got closer together ; so close, indeed, that 
le Bourdon and Gershom might communi- 
cate in very guarded tones. The utmost 
care was taken to avoid making any noise, 
since a light and careless blow from a 
paddle, on the side of a canoe, would be 
almost certain, now, to betray them. 
Margery and Dorothy could no longer con- 
trol their feelings, and each rose in her 
seat, raising her body so as to bring her 
head above the gunwale of the canoe, if a 
bark canoe can be said to have a gunwale, 
at all. They even whispered to each other, 
endeavoring to glean encouragement by 
sympathy. At this instant occurred the 
crisis in their attempt to escape. 


THE OAK 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘‘ For an Indian isle she shapes her way 
With constant mind both night and day; 
She seems to hold her home in view; 

’ And sails as if the path she knew; 
So calm and stately in her motion 
Across the unfathomed, trackless ocean.” 
— WILSON. 


Ir has been said that Peter was in ad- 
vance. When his canoe was _ nearly 
abreast of the usual landing at the hut 
he saw two canoes coming out from 
among the rice, and distant from him not 
more thana hundred yards. Ata greater 
distance, indeed, it would not have been 
easy to distinguish such an object on the 
water at all. Instead of attempting to 
avoid these two canoes, the chief instantly 
called to them, drawing the attention of 
those in them to himself, speaking so loud 
as to be easily overheard by those who 
followed. 

““My young men are too late,’’ he said. 
“The pale-faces have been seen in the 
openings above by our warriors, and 
must soon be here. Let us land, and be 
ready to meet them at the wigwam.’’ 

Peter’s voice was immediately recog- 
nized. ‘The confident, quiet, natural man- 
ner in which he spoke served to mislead 
those in the canoes; and when he joined 
them, and entered the passage among the 
rice that led to the landing, preceding the 
others, the last followed him as regularly 
as the colt follows itsdam. Le Bourdon 
heard the conversation, and understood 
the movement, though he could not see 
the canoes. Peter continued talking aloud, 
as he went up the passage, receiving an- 
swers to all he said from his new compan- 
ions, his voice serving to let the fugitives 
know precisely where they were. All this 
_ was understood and improved by the last, 
who lost no time in turning the adventure 
to account. 

The first impulse of le Bourdon had been 
to turn and fly up stream. But, ascer- 
taining that these dangerous enemies 
were so fully occupied by Peter as not to 
see the canoes behind, he merely inclined 
a little toward the other side of the chan- 
nel, and slackened his rate of movement, 
in order not to come too near. The in- 
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stant he was satisfied that all three of the 
canoes in advance had entered the pas- 
sage mentioned, and were moving toward 
the landing, he let out and glided down 
stream like an arrow. It required but 
half a minute to cross the opening of the 
passage, but Peter’s conversation kept 
his followers looking ahead, which great- 
ly lessened the risk. Le Bourdon’s heart 
was in his mouth several times, while 
thus running the gauntlet, as it might 
be; but fortune favored them, or, as 
Margery more piously understood the 
circumstances, a Divine Providence led 
them in safety past the danger. 

At the mouth of the river both le Bour- 
don and Gershom thought it highly prob- 
able that they should fall in with more 
lookouts, and each prepared his arms for 
a fight. But no canoe was there, and the 
fugitives were soon in the lake. Michigan 
is a large body of water, and a bark canoe 
is but a frail craft to put to sea in, when 
there is any wind or commotion. On the 
present occasion there was a good deal of 
both, so much as greatly to terrify the 
females. Of all the craft known, however, 
one of these egg-shells is really the safest, 
if properly managed, among’ breakers or 
amid the combing of seas. We have our- 
selves ridden in them safely through a 
surf that would have swamped the best 
man-of-war cutter that ever floated ; and 
done it, too, without taking on board as 
much water as would serve to wash one’s 
hands. The light vessel fioats on so little 
of the element, indeed, that the foam of a 
large sea has scarce a chance of getting 
above it or aboard it, the great point in 
the handling being to prevent the canoe 
from falling broadside-to. By keeping it 
end-on to the sea, in our opinion, a smart 
gale might be weathered in one of these 
craft, provided the endurance of a man 
could bear up against the unceasing 
watchfulness and incessant labor of 
sweeping with the paddle, in order to pre- 
vent broaching-to. 

Le Bourdon, it has been said, was very 
skillful in the management of his craft ; 
and Gershom,now perforce a sober and use- 
ful man, was not much behind him in this 
particular. The former had foreseen this 
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very difficulty, and made all his arrange- 
ments to counteract it. No sooner, there- 
fore, did he find the canoes in rough 
water than he brought them together, 
side by side, and lashed them there. This 


greatly lessened the danger of capsizing,’ 


though it increased the labor of manag- 
ing the craft when disposed to turn broad- 
side-to. It only remained to get sail on 
the catamaran, for some such thing was 
it now, in order to keep ahead of the sea 
as much as possible. Light cotton lugs 
were soon spread, one in each canoe, and 
away they went, as sailors term it, wing 
and wing. 

It was now much easier steering, though 
untiring vigilance was still necessary. A 
boat may appear to fly, and yet the 
‘send of the sea’’ shall glance ahead of 
it with the velocity of a bird. Nothing 
that goes through, or on, the water, and 
the last is the phrase best suited to the 
floating of a bark canoe, can ever be made 
to keep company with that feathery foam, 
which under the several names of ‘‘ white- 
caps\*’—an in-shore and lubber’s term— 
““combs,”’ ‘‘ breaking of the seas,’’ the 
‘“wash,’’ etc., etc., etc., glances by a 
vessel in a blow, or comes on board her 
even when she is running before it. We 
have often watched these clouds of water 
aS they have shot ahead of us when 
plowing our own ten or eleven knots 
through the brine, and they have ever ap- 
peared to us as So many useful admonish- 
ers of what the power of God is, as com- 
pared with the power of man. The last 
shall construct his ship, fit her with all 
the appliances of his utmost art, sail her 
with the seaman’s skill, and force her 
through her element with something like 
railroad speed ; yet will the seas ‘‘ send ”’ 
their feathery crests past her, like so many 
dolphins or porpoises sporting under her 
fore-foot. It is this following sea which 
becomes so very dangerous in heavy gales, 
and which compels the largest ships fre- 
quently to heave-to in order that they 
may present their bows to its almost re- 
sistless power. 

But our adventurers had no such gales 
as those we mean, or any such seas to 
withstand. The wind blew fresh from the 
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south, and Michigan can get up a very 
respectable swell at need. Like the seas 
in all the Great Lakes, it was short, and 
all the worse for that. The larger the 
expanse of water over which the wind 
passes, the longer is the sea, and the easier 
is it for the ship to ride on it. Those of 
Lake Michigan, however, were quite long 
enough for a bark canoe, and glad enough 
were both Margery and Dorothy when 
they found their two little vessels lashed 
together, and wearing an air of more sta- 
bility than was common to them. Le 
Bourdon’s sail was first spread, and it 
produced an immediate relief from the 
washing of the waves. The drift of a 
bark canoe, in a smart blow, is considera- 
ble, it having no hold on the water to re- 
sist it; but our adventurers fairly flew 
as soon as the cotton cloth was opened. 
The wind being exactly south, by steering 
due north, or dead before it, it was found 
possibie to carry the sail in the other 
canoe, borne out on the opposite side ; and 
from the moment that was opened, all the 
difficulty was reduced to steering so 
‘*small,’’ as seamen term it, as to prevent 
one or the other of the lugs from jibing. 
Had this occurred, however, no very se- 
rious consequences would have followed, 
the precaution taken of lashing the craft 
together rendering capsizing next to im- 
possible. 

The Kalamazoo and its mouth were soon 
far behind, and le Bourdon no longer felt 
the least apprehension of the savages left 
in it. The Indians are not bold naviga- 
tors, and he felt certain that the lake was 
too rough for the savages to venture out, 
while his own course gradually carried 
him off the land, and out of the track of 
anything that kept near the shore. A 
short time produced a sense of security, 
and the wind appearing to fall, instead of 
increasing in violence, it was soon ar- 
ranged that one of the men should sleep, 
while the other looked to the safety of 
the canoes. 

It was about nine o’clock when the fugi- 
tives made sail, off the mouth of the Kal- 
amazoo; and at the return of light, seven 
hours later, they were more than forty 
miles from the place of starting. The 
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wind still stood, with symptoms of grow- | coast was clear. 


ing fresher again as the sun rose, and the 
land could just be seen in the eastern 
board, the coast in that direction having 
madea considerable curvatureinland. This 
had brought the canoes farther from the 
land than le Bourdon wished to be, but he 
could not materially change his course 
without taking in one of his saiis. As 
much variation was made, however, as 
was prudent, and by nine o’clock, or 
twelve hours after entering the lake, the 
canoes again drew near to the shore, 
which met them ahead. By the _ bee- 
hunter’s calculations, they were now 
about seventy miles from the mouth of 
the Kalamazoo, having passed the outlets 
of two or three of the largest streams of 
those regions. 

The fugitives selected a favorable spot, 
and landed behind a headland that gave 
them a sufficient lee for the canoes. They 
had now reached a point where the coast 
trends a little to the eastward, which 
brought the wind in a slight degree off 
the land. This change produced no very 
great effect on the seas, but it enabled the 
canoes to keep close to the shore, making 
something of a lee for them. This they 
did about noon, after having lighted a 
fire, caught some fish in a small stream, 
killed a deer and dressed it, and cooked 
enough provisions to last for two or three 
days. The canoes were now separated 
again; it being easier to manage them in 
that state than when lashed together, be- 
sides enabling them to carry both sails. 
The farther north they got the more of a 
lee was found, though it was in no place 
sufficient to bring smooth water. 

In this manner several more hours were 
passed, and six times as many more miles 
were made in distance. When le Bourdon 
again landed, which he did shortly before 
the sun set, he calculated his distance 
from the mouth of the Kalamazoo to be 
rather more than a hundred miles. His 
principal object was to ascend a bluff and 
to take a look at the coast, in order to 
examine it for canoes. This his glass en- 
abled him to do with some accuracy, and 
when he rejoined the party he was rejoiced 
to have it in his power to report that the 
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After refreshing them- 
selves, the canoes were again brought 
together, in order to divide the watches, 
and a new start was made for the night. 
In this manner did our adventurers. make 
their way to the northward for two nights 
and days, landing often to fish, hunt, 
rest, and cook, as well as to examine the 
coast. 

At the end of the time mentioned, the 
celebrated Straits of the Michillimackinac, 
or Mackinaw, as they are almost univer- 
sally termed, came in sight. The course 
had been gradually changing toward the 
eastward, and luckily for the progress of 
the fugitives, the wind with it, leaving 
them always a favorable breeze. But it 
was felt to be no longer safe to use a sail, 
and recourse was had to the paddles until 
the straits and island were passed. This 
caused some delay, and added a good deal 
to the labor ; but it was deemed so danger- 
ous to display their white cotton sails, 
objects that might be seen for a consider- 
able distance, that it was thought prefer- 
able to adopt this caution. Nor was it 
useless. In consequence of this foresight 
a fleet of canoes was passed in safety, 
which were crossing from the post at 
Mackinaw toward the main land of Michi- 
gan. The number of the canoes in this 
fleet could not have been less than fifty, 
but getting a timely view of them, le 
Bourdon hid his own craft in a cove, and 
remained there until the danger was over. 

The course now changed still more, 
while the wind got quite round to the 
westward. This made a fair wind at first, 
and gave the canoes a good lee as they 
advanced. Lake Huron, which was the 
water the fugitives were now on, lies near- 
ly parallel to Michigan, and the course 
was southeasterly. As le Bourdon had 
often passed both ways on these waters, 
he had his favorite harbors and knew 
those signs which teach navigators how 
to make their prognostics of the weather. 
On the whole the fugitives did very well, 
though they lost two days between Macki- 
naw and Saginaw Bay : one on account 
ofthe strength of the wind, and one on 
account of rain. During the last they re- 
mained in a hut that le Bourdon himself 
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constructed in one of his many voyages, 
and which he had left standing. These 
empty cabins, or chientés, are of frequent 
occurrence in new countries, being used, 
like the Refuges in the Alps, by every 
traveler as he has need of them. 

The sight of the fleet of canoes in the 
Straits of Michillimackinac caused the 
fugitives the only real trouble they had 
felt between the time when they had left 
the mouth of the Kalamazoo and the ten 
days that succeeded. By the end of that 
period the party had crossed Saginaw, 
and was fast coming up with Pointe aux 
Barques, a landmark for all who navigate 
the waters of Huron, when a canoe was 
seen coming out from under the land, 
steering as if to intercept them. This 
sight gave both concern and pleasure ; 
concern, as it might lead to a hostile en- 
counter, and pleasure, because the bee- 
hunter hoped for information that might 
be useful in governing his future course. 
Here his glass came in play with good ef- 
fect. By means of that instrument it was 
soon ascertained that the strange canoe 
contained but two men, both Indians, and 
as that was just their own force no great 
danger was apprehended from the meet- 
ing. The craft, therefore, continued to 
approach each other, le Bourdon keeping 
his glass leveled on the strangers much of 
the time. 

“As I live, yonder are Peter and Pig- 
eonswing,’’ suddenly exclaimed our hero. 
‘They have crossed the peninsula, and 
have come out from the point in that 
canoe to meet us.”’ 

‘¢With important news then, depend on 
it, Benjamin,’’ answered the wife. ‘‘ Tell 
this to brother, that he and Dolly may 
not feel more alarm than is necessary.” 

The bee-hunter called out to his friends 
in the other canoe, and communicated the 
discovery just made; the two craft keep- 
ing always within hailing distance of each 
other. 

‘¢Them Injins are not here for nothing,” 
answered Dorothy. ‘* You will find they 
have something serious to say.”’ 

‘‘We shall soon know,”’ called out le 
Bourdon. 
alongside of them.’’ 


‘Ten minutes will bring us 
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The ten minutes did that much, and be- 
fore the expiration of the short space, the 
three canoes were fastened together, that 
of Peter being in the center. The bee- 
hunter saw, at a glance, that the expedi- 
tion of the Indians had been hurried ; for 
their canoe, besides being of very indif- 
ferent qualities, was not provided with the 
implements and conveniences usual to a 
voyage of any length. Still, he would not 
ask a question, but lighting his pipe, after 
a few puffs, he passed it courteously over 
to Peter. The great chief smoked awhile, 
and gave it to Pigeonswing, in his turn, 
who appeared to enjoy it quite as much as 
any of the party. 

‘‘“My father does not believe he is a 
Jew ?”’ said le Bourdon, smiling; willing 
to commence a discourse, though still 
determined not to betray a womanish 
curiosity. 

‘¢We are poor Injins, Bourdon; juss 
as the Great Spirit made us. Dat bess. 
Can’t help what Manitou do. If he 
don’t make us Jew, can’t be Jew. If he 
make us Injin, muss be Injin. For my 
part, b’lieve [I’m Injin, and don’t want to 
be pale-face. Can love pale-face, now, 
juss as well as love Injin.”’ 

‘Oh, I hope this is true, Peter,” ex- 
claimed Margery, her handsome face flush- 
ing with delight, at hearing these words. 
‘‘So long as your heart tells you this, be 
certain that the spirit of God is in you.” 

Peter made no answer, but he looked 
profoundly impressed with the novel feel- 
ing that had taken possession of his soul. 
As for the bee-hunter, he did not meddle 
with Margery’s convictions or emotions 
on such subjects, resembling in this partic- 
ular most men, who, however indifferent 
to religion in their own persons, are never 
sorry to find that their wives profoundly 
submit to its influence. After a short 
pause, a species of homage involuntarily 
paid to the subject, he thought he might 
now inquire into the circumstances that 
brought the Indians on their route, with- 
out incurring the imputation of a weak 
and impatient curiosity. In reply, Peter’s 
story was soon told. He had rejoined the 
chiefs without exciting distrust, and all 
had waited for the young men to come in 
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with the captives. As soon as it was as- 
certained that the intended victims had 
escaped and by water, parties proceeded 
to different points, in order to intercept 
them. Some followed in canoes, but being 
less bold in their navigation than the bee- 
hunter, they did not make the straits 
until some time after the fugitives had 
passed. Peter, himself, had joined Bear’s 
Meat, and some twenty warriors who had 
crossed the peninsula, procured canoes at 
the head of Saginaw Bay, and had come 
out at Pointe aux Barques, the very spot 
our party was now approaching, three 
days before its arrival. 

Tired with waiting, and uncertain 
whether his enemies had not got the start 
of him, Bear’s Meat had gone into the 
river below, intending to keep his watch 
there, leaving Peter at the Pointe, with 
three young men, and one canoe, to have 
a lookout. These young men the great 
chief had found an excuse for sending to 
the head of the bay, in quest of another 
canoe, which left him, of course, quite 
alone on the Pointe. Scarce had the 
young men got out of sight, ere Pigeons- 
wing joined his confederate, for it seems 


that this faithful friend had kept on the 


skirts of the enemy the whole time, trav- 
eling hundreds of miles, and enduring 
hunger and fatigue, besides risking his 
life at nearly every step, in order to be of 
use to those whom he considered himself 
pledged to serve. 

Of course, Peter and Pigeonswing un- 
derstood each other. One hour after they 
joined company, the canoes of the fugi- 
tives came in sight, and were immediately 
recognized by their sails. They were met, 
as has been mentioned, and the explana- 
tions that we have given were made 
before the party landed at the Pointe. 

It was something to know where the 
rish was to be apprehended ; but le Bour- 
don foresaw great danger. He had 
brought his canoes, already, quite five 
hundred miles, along a hazardous coast, 
though a little craft, like one of those he 
navigated, ran less risk, perhaps, than a 
larger vessel, since a shelter might, at any 
time, be found within a reasonable distance 
for it. From Pointe aux Barques to the 
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outlet of the lake was less hana hundred 
miles more. This outlet was a river, as it 
is called, a strait, in fact, which commu- 
nicates with the small shallow Lake of St. 
Clair, by a passage of some thirty miles 
in length. Then the Lake St. Clair was 
to be crossed, about an equal distance, 
when the canoes would come out in what 
is called the Detroit River, a strait again, 
as its name indicates. Some six or eight 
miles down this passage, and on its west- 
ern side, stands the city of Detroit, then 
a village of no great extent, with a fort 
better suited to repel an attack of the 
savages than to withstand a siege of 
white men. This place was now in the 
possession of the British, and, according 
to le Bourdon’s notions, it was scarcely 
less dangerous to him than the hostility 
of Bear’s Meat and his companion. 

Delay, however, was quite as dangerous 
as anything else. After cooking and eat- 
ing, therefore, the canoes continued their 
course, Peter and Pigeonswing accom- 
panying them, though they abandoned 
their own craft. Peter went with the bee- 
hunter and Margery, while the Chippewa 
took a seat and a paddle in the canoe of 
Gershom. This change was made, in 
order to put a double power in each canoe, 
since it was possible that downright speed 
might become the only means of safety. 

The wind still stood at the westward, 
and the rate of sailing was rapid. About 
the close of the day the party drew near 
to the outlet, when Peter directed the 
sails to be taken in. This was done to 
prevent them being seen, a precaution 
that was now aided by keeping as near to 
the shore as possible, where objects so 
small and low would be very apt to be 
confounded with others on the land. 

It was quite dark when the canoes 
entered the St. Clair River. Favored by 
the current and the wind their progress 
was rapid, and ere the day returned, 
changing his direction from the course 
ordinarily taken, Peter entered the lake 
by a circuitous passage; one of the many 
that lead from the river to the lake, ° 
among aquatic plants that form a perfect 
shelter. This detour saved the fugitives 
from falling into the hands of one party of 
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their enemies,as was afterward ascertained | precise moment, was Bear’s Meat lying in 


by the Indians. Bear’s Meat had left two 
canoes, each manned by five warriors, to 
watch the principal passages into Lake 
St. Clair, not anticipating that any par- 
ticular caution would be used by the bee- 
hunter and his friends, at this great dis- 
tance from the place where they had 
escaped from their foes. But the arrival 
of Peter, his sagacity, and knowledge of 
Indian habits, prevented the result that 
was expected. The canoes got into the 
lake unseen, and crossed it a little diago- 
nally, so as to reach the Canada shore in 
the middle of the afternoon of the succeed- 
ing day, using their sails only when far 
from the land, and not exposed to watch- 
folveyes: 

The bee-hunter and his friends landed 
that afternoon at the cabin of a Canadian 
Frenchman, on the shore of the lake, and 
at asafe distance from the outlet which 
led still further south. Here the females 
were hospitably received, and treated with 
that kindness which marks the character 
of the Canadian French. It mattered lit- 
tle to these simple people, whether the 
travelers were of the hostile nation or not. 
It is true, they did not like the ‘ Yan- 
kees,’’? as all Americans are termed by 
them, but they were not particularly in 
love with their English masters. It was 
well enough to be repossessed of both 
banks of the Detroit, for both banks were 
then peopled principally by their own 
race, the descendants of Frenchmen of 
the time of Louis XIV., and who still pre- 
served much of the language, and many 
of the usages, of the French of that period. 
They spoke then, as now, only the lan- 
guage of their fathers. 

The bee-hunter left the cottage of these 
simple and hospitable people as soon as 
the night was fairly set in; or, rather, as 
soon aS a young moon had gone down. 
Peter now took the command, steering 
the canoe of le Bourdon, while Gershom 
followed so close as to keep the bow of his 
little craft within reach of the Indian’s 
‘arm. In less than an hour the fugitives 
reached the opening of the river, which is 
here divided into two channels by a large 
island. On that very island, and at that 


wait for their appearance, provided with 
three canoes, each having a crew of six 
men. It would have been easy for this 
chief to go to Detroit, and give the alarm 
to the savages who were then collected 
there in a large force, and to have made 
such a disposition of the canoes as would 
have rendered escape by water impossible; 
but this would have been robbing himself 
and his friends of all the credit of taking 
the scalps, and throwing away what is 
termed ‘‘honor,’’? among others as wellas 
among savages. He chose, therefore, to 
trust to his own ability to succeed; and 
supposing the fugitives would not be par- 
ticularly on their guard at this point, had 
little doubt of intercepting them here, 
should they succeed in eluding those he 
had left above. 

The bee-hunter distrusted that island, 
and used extra caution in passing it. In 
the first place, the two canoes were 
brought together, so as to give them, in 
the dark, the appearance of only one; 
while the four men added so much to the 
crew as to aid the deception. In the end 
it proved that one of Bear’s Meat’s ca- 
noes, that was paddling about in the mid- 
dle of the river, had actually seen them, 
but mistook the party for a canoe of their 
own which ought to have been near that 
spot, with precisely six persons in it, just 
at that time. These six warriors had 
landed, and gone up among the cottages 
of the French to obtain some fruit, of 
which they were very fond, and of which 
they got but little in their own villages. 
Owing to this little coincidence, which the 
pretty Margery ever regarded as another 
special interposition of Providence in their 
favor, the fugitives passed the island with- 
out molestation, and actually got below 
the last lookouts of Bear’s Meat, though 
without their knowledge. 

It was by no means a difficult thing to 
go down the river, now that so many ¢a- 
noes were in motion on it, at all hours. 
The bee-hunter knew what points were to 
be avoided, and took good care not to ap- 
proach a sentinel. The river, or strait, is 
less than a mile wide, and by keeping in 
the center of the passage, the canoes, 
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favored by both wind and current, drove | own acts, and already repented of its 


by the town, then an inconsiderable vil- 
lage, without detection. As soon as far 
enough below, the canoes were again cast 
loose from each other, and sail was made 
on each. The water was smooth, and 
some time before the return of light the 
fugitives were abreast of Malden, but in 
the American channel. Had it been oth- 
erwise, the danger could not have been 
great. So completely were the Ameri- 
can’s subdued by Hull’s capitulation, and 
so numerous were the Indian allies of the 
British, that the passage of a bark canoe, 
more or less, would hardly have attracted 
attention. 

At that time, Michigan was a province 
of but little more than a name. The ter- 
ritory was wide to be sure, but the entire 
population was not larger than that of a 
moderately-sized English market town, 
and Detroit was regarded as a distant 
and isolated post. It is true that Macki- 
nac and Chicago were both more remote, 
and both more isolated, but an English 
force, in possession of Detroit, could be 
approached by the Americans on the side 
of the land only by overcoming the obsta- 
cles of a broad belt of difficult wilderness. 
This was done the succeeding year, it is 
true, but time is always necessary to 
bring out Jonathan’s latent military ener- 
gies. When aroused, they are not trifling, 
as all his enemies have been made to feel ; 
but a good deal of miscalculation, pre- 
tending ignorance, and useless talking 
must be expended, before the really effi- 
cient are allowed to set about serving the 
country in their own way. 

In this respect, thanks to West Point, 
a well-organized staff, and well-educated 
officers, matters are a little improving. 
Congress has not been able to destroy the 
army, in the present war, though it did 
its best to attain that end; and all be- 
cause the nucleus was too powerful to be 
totally eclipsed by the gas of the usual 
legislative tail of the Great National 
Comet, of which neither the materials 
_ nor fe orbit can any man say he knows. 
One day it declares war with a hurrah ; 
the next, it denies the legislation neces- 
sary to carry it on, as if it distrusted its 


patriotism. And this is the body, soul- 
less, the very school of faction, as a whole 
of very questionable quality in the out- 
set, that, according to certain expounders 
of the constitution, is to perform all the 
functions of a government; which is not 
only to pass laws, but is to interpret 
them; which is to command the army, 
ay, even to wheeling its platoons ; which 
reads the constitution as an abbé mumbles 
his aves and paters, or looking at every- 
thing but his texts; and which is never 
to have its acts vetoed, unless in cases 
where the Supreme Court would spare 
the Executive that trouble! We never 
vet could see either the elements or the 
fruits of this great sanctity in the na- 
tional council. In our eyes it is scarcely 
ever in its proper place on the railway of 
the Union, has degenerated into a mere 
electioneering machine, performing the 
little it really does, convulsively, by sud- 
den impulses, equally without deliberation 
or a sense of responsibility. In a word, 
we deem it the power of all others in the 
state that needs the closest watching, and 
were we what is termed in this country 
** politicians,’’ we should go for the execu- 
tive who is the most ready to apply the 
curb to these vagaries of factions and 
interested partisans. Vetoes! Would to 
Heaven we could see the days of Good 
Queen Bess revived for one session of 
Congress at least, and find that more 
laws were sent back for the second 
thoughts of their framers than were 
approved! Then, indeed, might the 
country be brought back to a knowl- 
edge of the very material constitutional 
facts that the legislature is not com- 
mander-in-chief, does not negotiate or 
make treaties, and has no right to do 

that which it has done so often, appoint to 
office by act of Congress! / 

As a consequence of the little apprehen- 
sion entertained by the English of being 
soon disturbed in their new conquests, le 
Bourdon and his friends got out of the De- 
troit River, and into Lake Erie, without 
discovery or molestation. There still re- 
mained a long journey before them. In 
that day the American side of the shores 
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of all the Great Lakes was little more than 
a wilderness. There were exceptions, at 
particular points, but these were few and 
far asunder. The whole coast of Ohio, for 
Ohio has its coast as well as Bohemia,* 
was mostly in a state of nature, as was 
much of those of Pennsylvania and New 
York, on the side of the fresh water. The 
port which the bee-hunter had in view was 
Presque Isle, now known as Hrie, a harbor 
in Pennsylvania that has since become 
somewhat celebrated in consequence of its 
being the port out of which the American 
vessels sailed, about a year later than the 
period of which we are writing, to fight 
the battle that gave them the mastery of 
the lake. This was a little voyage of it- 
self, of near two hundred miles, following 
the islands and the coast, but it was safely 
made in the course of the succeeding week. 
Once in Lake Erie, and on the American 
side, our adventurers felt reasonably safe 
against all dangers but those of the ele- 
ments. It is true that a renowned annal- 
ist, whose information is sustained by the 
collected wisdom of a State Historical 
Society, does tell us that the enemy pos- 
sessed both shores of Lake Erie in 1814; 
but this was so small a mistake, com- 
pared with some others that this Nestor 
in history had made, that we shall not 
stop to explain it. Le Bourdon and his 
party found all the south shore of Lake 
Erie in possession of the Americans, so 
far as it was in the possession of any one, 
and consequently ran no risks from this 
blunder of the historian and his highly in- 
telligent associates ! 

Peter and Pigeonswing left their friends 
before they reached Presque Isle. The 
bee-hunter gave them his own canoe, and 
the parting was not only friendly, but 
touching. In the course of their journey, 
and during their many stops, Margery 
had frequently prayed with the great 
chief. His constant and burning desire, 
now, was to learn to read, that he might 
peruse the word of the Great Spirit, and 
regulate his future life by its wisdom and 
tenets. Margery promised, should they 
ever meet again, and under circumstances 
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favorable to such a design, to help him 
attain his wishes. 

Pigeonswing parted from his friend with 
the same light-hearted vivacity as he had 
manifested in all their intercourse. Le 
Bourdon gave him his own rifle, plenty of 
ammunition, and various other small arti- 
cles that were of value to an Indian, ac- 
cepting the Chippewa’s arms in return. 
The exchange, however, was greatly to 
the advantage of the savage. As for 
Peter he declined all presents. He carried 
weapons now, indeed, merely for the pur- 
pose of hunting; but the dignity of his 
character and station would have placed 
him above such compensations had the 
fact been otherwise. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“‘Come to the land of peace ! 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
The shadow passes from the soul away—— 
The sounds of weeping cease. 


“Hear hath nodwelling there ! 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent spirit of the dove, 
Through the celestial air.”’ 
Mrs. HEMANS. 


Iris now more than thirty-three years 
since the last war with the English ter- 
minated, and about thirty-six to the sum- 
mer in which the events recorded in this 
legend occurred. This third of a century 
has been a period of mighty changes in 
America. Ages have not often brought 
about aS many in other portions of the 
earth, as this short period of time has 
given birth to among themselves. We 
had written thus far, on the evidence of 
documents sent. to us, when an occasion 


offered to verify the truth of some of our 


pictures, at Jeast, by means of personal 
observation. 

Quitting our own quiet and secluded 
abode in the mountains, in the pleasant 
month of June, and in this current year of 
1848, we descended into the valley of the 
Mohawk, got into the cars, and went fly- 
ing by rails toward the setting sun. 


Well could we remember the time when ~ 


an entire day was required to pass be- 


tween that point on the Mohawk where 
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we got on the rails, and the little village 
of Utica. Onthe present occasion, we flew 
over the spacein less than three hours, and 
dined in a town of fifteen thousand souls. 

We reached Buffalo, at the foot of Lake 
Erie, in about twenty hours after we had 
entered the cars. This journey would 
have been the labor of more than a week, 
at the time in which the scene of this tale 
occurred. Now, the whole of the beauti- 
ful region, teeming with its towns and 
villages, and rich with the fruits of a 
bountiful season, was almost brought 
into a single landscape by the rapidity of 
our passage. 

At Buffalo we turned aside to visit the 
cataract. Thither, too, we went on rails. 
Thirty-eight years had passed away since 
we had laid eyes on this wonderful fall of 
water. In the intervening time we had 
traveled much, and had visited many of 
the renowned falls of the old world, to 
say nothing of the great number which 
are to be found in other parts of our own 
land. Did this visit, then, produce dis- 
appointment? Did time and advancing 
years, and feelings that had become dead- 
ened by experience, contribute to render 
the view less striking, less grand, in any 
way less pleasing than we had hoped to 
find it? Sofar from this, all our expecta- 
tions were much more than realized. In 
one particular, touching which we do not 
remember ever to have seen anything 
said, we were actually astonished at the 
surpassing glory of Niagara. It was the 
character of sweetness, if we can so ex- 
press it, that glowed over the entire 
aspect of the scene. We were less struck 
with the grandeur of this cataract than 
with its sublime softness and gentleness. 
To water in agitation, use had so long ac- 
customed us, perhaps, as in some slight 
degree to lessen the feeling of awe that 
is apt to come over the novice in such 
scenes; but we at once felt ourselves at- 
tracted by the surpassing loveliness of 
Niagara. The gulf below was more im- 
posing than we had expected to see it, 
but it was Italian in hue and softness, 
amid its wildness and grandeur. 

Not a drop of the water that fell down 
that precipice inspired terror; for every- 
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thing appeared to us to be filled with at- 
traction and love. Like Italy itself, not- 
withstanding so much that is grand and 
imposing, the character of softness, and 
the witchery of the gentler properties, is 
the power we should ascribe to Niagara, 
in preference to that of its majesty. We 
think this feeling, too, is more general 
than is commonly supposed, for we find 
those who dwell near the cataract playing 
around it, even to the very verge of its 
greatest fall, with a species of affection, 
as if they had the fullest confidence in its 
rolling waters. ‘Thus it is that we see the 
little steamer, the Maid of the Mists, pad- 
dling up quite near to the green sheet of 
the Horse-Shoe itself, and gliding down in 
the current of the vortex, as it is compelled 
to quit the eddies, and come more in a line 
with the main course of the stream, 
Wires, too, are Suspended across the gulf 
below, and men pass it in baskets. It is 
said that one of these inventions is to carry 
human beings over the main fall, so that 
the adventurer may hang suspended in the 
air, directly above the vortex. In this way 
do men, and even women, prove their love 
for the place, all of which we impute to its 
pervading character of sweetness and at- 
traction. 

At Buffalo we embarked in a boat un- 
der the English flag, which is called the 
Canada. This shortened our passage to 
Detroit, by avoiding all the stops at lateral 
ports, and we had every reason to be sat- 
isfied with our selection. Boat, com- 
mander, and the attendance were such as 
would have done credit to any portion of 
the civilized world. There were many 
passengers, a motley collection, as usual, 
from all parts of the country. 

Our attention was early drawn to one 
party, by the singular beauty of its fe- 
males. They seemed to us to be a grand- 
mother, in a well preserved, green old 
age; a daughter, but a matron of little 
less than forty; and two exceedingly 
pretty girls of about eighteen and six- 
teen, whom we took to be children of the 
last. The strong family likeness between 
these persons led us early to make this 
classification, which we afterward found 
was correct. 
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By occasional remarks, I gathered that | sisters, and each of the party appeared 


the girls had been to an ‘‘ eastern ’’board- 
ing school, that particular feature in civil- 
ization not yet flourishing in the north- 
western States. It seemed to us that we 
could trace in the dialect of the several 
members of this family the gradations 
and peculiarities that denote the origin 
and habits of individuals. Thus the 
grandmother was not quite as western 
in her forms of speech as her matronly 
daughter, while the grandchildren evi- 
dently spoke under the influence of board- 
ing-school correction, or, like girls who 
had been often lectured on the subject. 
‘“Hivst= rate;”’ sand.) Yes) s7r,7? sand 
“That’s a fact,’ were often in the 
mouth of the pleasing mother, and even 
the grandmother used them all, though 
not as often as her daughter, while the 
young people looked a little concerned 
and surprised whenever they came out of 
the mouth of their frank-speaking mother. 
That these persons were not of a very 
high social class was evident enough, even 
in their language. There was much occa- 
sion to mention New York, we found, and 
they uniformly called it ‘the city.”? By 
no accident did either of them ever happen 
to use the expression that she had been “* in 
town,.’’ as one of us would be apt to say. 
‘* He’s gone to the city,”’ or ‘* she’s in the 
city,’ are awkward phrases, and tant soit 
peu vulgar; but even our pretty young 
boarding-school éléves would use them. 
We have a horror of the expression 
“city,’’ and are a little fastidious, per- 
haps, touching its use. 

But these little peculiarities were spots 
on the sun. The entire family, taken as 
a whole, was really charming; and long 
before the hour for retiring came we had 
become much interested in them all. We 
found there was a fifth person belonging 
to this party who did not make his ap- 
pearance that night. From the discourse 
of these females, however, it was easy to 
glean the following leading facts. This 
fifth person was a male; he was _ indis- 
posed, and kept his berth ; and he was quite 
aged. Several nice little dishes were car- 
ried from the table into his stateroom that 
evening, by one or the other of the young 


anxious to contribute to the invalid’s com- 
fort. All this sympathy excited our in- 
terest, and we had some curiosity to see 
this old man, long ere it was time to re- 
tire. As for the females, no name was 
mentioned among them but that of Mrs. 
Osborne, who was once or twice alluded 
to, in full. It was ‘‘grandma,”’ and 
‘‘ma,’’ and ** Dolly,” “and: #"sissaaaaye 
should have liked it better had it been 
‘‘mother,’? and ‘‘ grandmother ;’’ and 
that the “sis ’’ had been called Betsey or 
Molly; but we do not wish to be under- 
stood as exhibiting these amiable and 
good-looking strangers as models of re- 
finement. ‘“‘Ma”’ and ‘‘sis”’ did well 
enough, all things considered, though 
‘‘mamma’’ would have been better, if 
they were not sufficiently polished to say 
‘¢ mother. ”’ 

We had a pleasant night of it, and all 
the passengers appeared next morning 
with smiling faces. It often blows 
heavily on that lake, but light airs off the 
land were all the breezes we encountered. 
We were among the first to turn out, and 
on the upper deck forward, a place where 
the passengers are fond of collecting, as 
it enables them to look ahead, we found a 
single individual who immediately drew 
all of our attention to himself. It was an 
aged man, with hair already as white as 
snow. Still there was that in his gait, 
attitudes, and all his movements which 
indicated physical vigor, not to say the 
remains, at least, of great elasticity and 
sinewy activity. Aged as he was, and he 
must have long since passed his fourscore 
years, his form was erect as that of a 
youth. In stature, he was of rather more 
than middle height, and in movements, 
deliberate and dignified. His dress was 
quite plain, being black, and according to 
the customs of the day. The color of his 
face and hands, however, as well as the 
bold outlines of his countenance, and the 
still keen, restless black eye, indicated the 
Indian. 

‘Here, then, was a civilized red man, and 
it struck us at once that he was an ancient 
child of the forest, who had. been made to 
feel the truths of the gospel.) One seldom 
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hesitates about addressing’ an Indian, and | we scarcely remember ever to have seen 
’ Ae 


we commenced a discourse with our venera- 
ble fellow-passenger, with very little cir- 
cuinlocution or ceremony. 

“Good-morning, sir,’? we observed— 
“‘a charming time we have of it on the 
lake.”’ 

““Yes—good time—’’ returned my red 
neighbor, speaking short and clipped, like 
an Indian, but, nevertheless, pronouncing 
his words as if long accustomed to the 
language. 

‘“These steamboats are great inven- 
tions for the western lakes, as are the 
railroads for this vast inland region. I 
dare say you can remember Lake Hrie 
when it was an unusual thing to see a sail 
of any sort on it; and now, I should think, 
we might count fifty.” 

«Yes — great change — great change, 
friend !—all change from ole time.”’ 

“The traditions of your people, no 
doubt, give you reason to see and feel all 
this ? ”’ 

The predominant expression of this red 
man’s countenance was that of love. On 
everything, on every human being toward 
whom he turned his still expressive eyes, 
the looks he gave them would seem to in- 
dicate interest and affection. This expres- 
sion was so decided and peculiar, that we 
early remarked it, and it drew us closer 
and closer to the old chief, the longer we 
remained in his company. That expres- 
sion, however, slightly changed when we 
made this allusion to the traditions of 
his people, and a cloud passed before his 
countenance. This change, nevertheless, 
was as transient as it was sudden, the be- 
nevolent and gentle look returning almost 
as soon as it disappeared. He seemed 
anxious to atone for this involuntary ex- 
pression of regrets for the past by mak- 
jng his communications to me as free as 
they could be. 

‘“My tradition say a great deal,’’ was 
the answer. ‘It say some good, some 
bad.”’ 

“ May I ask of what tribe you are? ”’ 

The red man turned his eyes on us 
kindly, as if to lessen anything ungracious 
there might be in his refusal to answer, 
and with an expression of benevolence that 
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equaled. Indeed, we might say with 
truth that the love which shone out of 
this old man’s countenance habitually sur- 
passed that which we can recall as belong- 
ing to any other human face. He seemed 
to be at peace with himself and with all 
the other children of Adam. 

‘‘Tribe make no difference,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ All children of same Great 
Spirit.” 

‘“‘Red men and pale-faces?’’ I asked, 
not a little surprised with his reply. 

‘“*Red man and pale-face. Christ die 
for all, and his Fader make all. No dif- 
ference, excep’ in color. Color only skin 
deep.’’ 

(Do you then look on us pale-faces as 
having a right here? Do you not regard 
us aS invaders, aS enemies who have come 
to take away your land ? ”’ 

‘Injin don’t own ’arth. ’Arth belong 
to God, and he send whom he like to live 
onit. One time he send Injin; now he 
send pale-face. His ’arth, and he do 
what he please wid it. Nobody any right 
to complain. Bad to find fault wid Great 
All he uo, right; nebber do any- 
t’ing bad. His blessed Son die for all 
color, and all color muss bow down at his 
holy name. Dat what dis good book say,”’ 
showing a small pocket Bible, *‘ and what 
dis good book say come from Great Spirit 
himself.’’/ 

“You read the Holy Scriptures, then— 
you are an educated Indian ?”’ 

‘“No; can’t read at all. Don’t know 
how. Try hard, but too ole to begin. 
Got young eyes, however, to help me,”’ 
he added, with one of the fondest smiles I 
ever saw light a human face, as he turned 
to meet the pretty Dolly’s ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing, Peter,’’ and to shake the hand of the 
elder sister. ‘“‘ She read good book for old 
Injin, when he want her; and when she 
off at school, in ‘ city,’ den her mudder, or 
her gran’mudder read for him. Fuss 
begin wid gran’mudder ; now got down to 
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gran’da’ghter. But good book all de 
same, let who will read it.’’ 
This, then, was ‘‘Scalping Peter,’’ the 


very man I was traveling into Michigan 
to see, but how wonderfully changed ! 
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The Spirit of the Most High God had been 
Shed freely upon his moral being, and in 
lieu of the revengeful- and vindictive 
savage, he now lived a subdued, benevolent 
Christian! In every human being he be- 
held a brother, and no longer thought of 
destroying races, in order to secure to his 
own people the quiet possession of their 
hunting grounds. His very soul was love ; 
and no doubt he felt himself strong enough 
to *‘ bless those who cursed him,’’ and to 
give up his spirit, like the good missionary 
whose death had first turned him toward 
the worship of the one true God, praying 
for those who took his life. 

The ways of Divine Providence are past 
the investigations of human reason. How 
often, in turning over the pages of history, 
do we find civilization, the arts, moral 
improvement, nay, Christianity itself, fol- 
lowing the bloody train left by the con- 
queror’s car, and good pouring in upon a 
nation by avenues that at first were teem- 
ing only with the approaches of seeming 
evils! In this way, there is now reason 
to hope that America is about to pay the 
debt she owes to Afriea; and in this way 
will the invasion of the forests, and prair- 
ies, and ‘‘openings,’’ of the red man be 
made to atone for itself by carrying with 
it the blessings of the Gospel, and a juster 
view of the relations which man bears to 
his Creator. Possibly Mexico may derive 
lasting benefit from the hard lesson that 
she has so recently been made to en- 
dure. ) 

This, then, was Peter, changed into a 
civilized man and a Christian! I have 
found, subsequently, that glimmerings of 
the former being existed in his character ; 
but they showed themselves only at long 
intervals, and under very peculiar circum- 
stances. Thestudy of these traits became 
a subject of great interest with us, for we 
now traveled in company the rest of our 
journey. ‘The elder lady, or “ grandma,’’ 
was the Margery of our tale; still hand- 
some, spirited and kind. The younger 
matron was her daughter and only child, 
and ‘‘ Sis,’’ another Margery, and Doro- 
thy, were her grandchildren. There was 
also a son, or a grandson rather, Ben, 
who was on Prairie Round, ‘‘ with the 


| general.’’ 
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The ‘‘general’’ was our old 
friend, le Bourdon, who was still as often 
called ‘‘ General Bourdon,”’ as “‘ General 
Boden.”’ This matter of “ generals ’’ at 
the West is a little overdone, as all ranks 
and titles are somewhat apt to be in new 
countries. It causes one often to smile, at 
the East ; and no wonder that an eastern 
habit shall go down in all its glory, be- 
neath the ‘‘ setting sun.”’ In after days, 
generals will not be quite as “ plenty as 
blackberries. ”’ 

No sooner did Mrs. Boden, or Margery, 
to use her familiar name, learn that we 
were the very individual to whom the 
‘‘ general ’’ had sent the notes relative to 
his early adventures, which had been pre- 
pared by the ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Varse,”’ of Kala- 
mazoo, than she became as friendly and 
communicative as we could _ possibly 
desire. 

Her own life had been prosperous, and 
her marriage happy. Her brother, how- 
ever, had fallen back into his old habits, 
and died ere the war of 1812 was ended. 


Dorothy had returned to her friends in. 


Massachusetts, and was still living, in a 
comfortable condition, owing to a legacy 
from an uncle. The bee-hunter had taken 
the field in that war, and had seen some 
sharp fighting on the banks of the Nia- 
gara. No sooner was peace made, how- 
ever, than he returned to his beloved 
openings, where he had remained, ‘‘ grow- 
ing with the country,’’ as it is termed, 
until he was now what is deemed a rich 
man in Michigan. He has a plenty of 


land, and that which is good; a respect- 


able dwelling, and is out of debt. He 
meets his obligations to an eastern man 
just as promptly as he meets those con- 
tracted at home, and regards the United 
States, and not Michigan, as his country. 
All these were good traits, and we were 
glad to learn that they existed in one who 
already possessed so much of our esteem. 
At Detroit we found a fine flourishing 
town, of a healthful and natural growth, 
and with a population that was fast ap- 
proaching twenty thousand. The shores 
of the beautiful strait on which it stands, 
and which, by a strange blending of sig- 
nifications and languages, is popularly 
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called the ‘‘ Detroit River,’’ were alive 
with men and their appliances, and we 
scarce know where to turn to find a more 
agreeable landscape than that which was 
presented to us after passing the island 
of “Bobolo”’ (Blois Blanc); near Malden. 
Altogether, it resembled a miniature pic- 
ture of Constantinople, without its eastern 
peculiarities. 

At Detroit commenced our surprise at 
the rapid progress of western civilization. 
It will be remembered that at the period 
of our tale, the environs of Detroit ex- 
cepted, the whole peninsula of Michigan 
lay in a state of nature. Nor did the pro- 
cess of settlement commence actively un- 
til about twenty years since ; but, owing 
to the character of the country, it already 
possesses many of the better features of a 
long inhabited region. There are stumps 
of course, for new fields are constantly 
coming into cultivation ; but on the whole, 
the appearance is that of a middle-aged 
rather than that of a new region. 

We left Detroit on a railroad, rattling 
away toward the setting sun, at a good 
speed even for that mode of conveyance. 
It seemed to us that our route was well 
garnished with large villages, of which 
we must have passed through a dozen in 
the course of a few hours ‘“‘railing.”’ 
These are places varying in size from one 
to three thousand inhabitants. The vege- 
tation certainly surpassed that of even 
western New York, the trees alone ex- 
cepted. The whole country was a wheat- 
field, and we now began to understand 
how America could feed the world. Qur 
road lay among the ‘‘ openings”’ much of 
the way, and we found them undergoing 
the changes which are incident to the pas- 
sage of civilized men. As the periodical 
fires had now ceased for many years, 
underbrush was growing in lieu of the 
natural grass, and in so ~-much those 
groves are less attractive than formerly ; 
but one easily comprehends the reason, 
and can picture to himself the aspect that 
these pleasant. woods must have worn in 
times of old. f 

We left the railroad at Kalamazoo, an 
unusually pretty village, on the banks of 
the stream of that name. Those who laid 
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out this place, some fifteen years since 
had the taste to preserve most of its trees, 
and the houses and grounds that stand a 
little apart from the busiest streets, and 
they are numerous for a place of rather 
more than two thousand souls, are par- 
ticularly pleasant to the eye, on account 
of the shade, and the rural pictures they 
present. Here Mrs. Boden told us we 
were within a mile or two of the very spot 
where once had stood Castle Meal (Cha- 
teau au Miel), though the ‘‘ general *’ had 
finally established himself at Schoolcraft, 
on Prairie Ronde. 

The first prairie we had ever seen was 
on the road between Detroit and Kala- 
mazoo ; distant from the latter. place only 
some eight or nine miles. The ax had 
laid the country open in its neighbor- 
hood; but the spot was easily to be rec- 
ognized by the air of cultivation and age 
that pervaded it. There was not a stump 
on it, and the fields were assmooth as any 
on the plains of Lombardy, and far more 
fertile, rich as the last are known to be. 
In a word, the beautiful perfection of that 
little natural meadow became apparent at 
once, though seated amid a landscape that 
was by no means wanting in interest of 
its own. 

We passed the night at the village of 
Kalamazoo; but the party of females, 
with old Peter, proceeded on to Prairie 
Round, as that particular part of the 
country is called in the dialect of Michi- 
gan, it being a corruption of the old 
French name of la prairie ronde. The 
Round Meadow does not sound as well as 
Prairie Round, and the last being quite 
as clear a term as the other, though a 
mixture of the two languages, we prefer 
to use it. Indeed, the word ‘“‘prairie”’ 
may now be said to be adopted into the 
English ; meaning merely a natural, in- 
stead of an artificial meadow, though one 
of peculiar and local characteristics. We 
wrote a note to General Boden, as I found 
our old acquaintance Ben Boden was uni- 
versally termed, letting him know I should 
visit Schoolcraft next day ; not wishing to 
intrude at the moment when that charm- 
ing family was just reunited after so long 
a separation. 
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The next day, accordingly, we got into| hale and hearty. His head is as white as 


a “buggy’’ and went our way. The 
road was Slightly sandy a good part of 
the twelve miles we had to travel, though 
it became less So as we drew near to the 
celebrated prairie. And celebrated, and 
that by an abler pen than ours, does this 
remarkable place deserve to be! We 
found all our expectations concerning it 
fully realized, and drove through the 
scene of abundance it presented with an 
admiration that was not entirely free 
from awe. 

To get an idea of Prairie Round, the 
reader must imagine an oval plain of some 
five and twenty or thirty thousand acres 
in extent, of the most surpassing fertility, 
without an eminence of any sort; almost 
without an inequality. There are a few 
small cavities, however, in which there 
are springs that form large pools of water 
that the cattle will drink. This plain, so 
far as we saw it, is now entirely fenced 
and cultivated. The fields are large, 
many containing eighty acres, and some 
one hundred and sixty; most of them 
being in wheat. We saw several of this 
size in that grain. Farm-houses dotted the 
surface, with barns and the other acces- 
sories of rural life. In the center of the 
prairie is an “‘island’’ of forest, contain- 
ing some five or six hundred acres of the 
noblest of native trees we remember ever 
to have seen. In the center of this wood 
is a little lake, circular in shape, and ex- 
ceeding a quarter of a mile in diameter. 
The walk in this wood, which is not an 
opening, but an old-fashioned virgin for- 
est, we found delightful of a warm sum- 
mer’s day. One thing that we saw in it 
was characteristic of the country. Some 
of the nearest farmers had drawn their 
manure into it, where it lay in large piles, 
in order to get it out of the way of doing 
any mischief. Its effect on the land, it 
was thought, would be to bring too much 
straw ! 

On one side of this island of wood lies 
the little village, or large hamlet of 
Schoolcraft. Here we were most cordially 
welcomed by General Boden, and all of 
his fine descendants. The head of this 
family is approaching seventy, but is still 


snow, and his face as red as a cherry. A 
finer old man one seldom sees. Temper- 
ance, activity, the open air and a good 
conscience, have left him a noble ruin; if 
ruin he can yet be called. He owes the 
last blessing, as he told us himself, to the 
fact that he kept clear of the whirlwind 
of speculation that passed over this re- 
gion some ten or fifteen years since. His 
means are ample, and the harvest being 
about to commence, he invited me to the 
field. 

The peculiar ingenuity of the American 
has supplied the want of laborers in a 
country where agriculture is carried on 
by wholesale, especially in the cereals, by 
an instrument of the most singular and 
elaborate construction. This machine is 
drawn by sixteen or eighteen horses, 
attached to it laterally, so as to work 
clear of the standing grain, and who move 
the whole fabric on a moderate but steady 
walk. 

A path is first cut with the cradle on 
one side of the field, when the machine 
is dragged into the open place. Here it 
enters the standing grain, cutting off its 
heads with the utmost accuracy as _ it 
moves. Forks beneath prepare the way, 
and a rapid vibratory motion of a great 
number of two-edged knives, effects the 
object. The stalks of the grain can be 
cut as low, or as high as one pleases, but 
it is usually thought best to take only the 
heads. Afterward the standing straw is 
burned, or fed off, upright. 

The impelling power which causes the 
great fabric to advance, also sets in 
motion the machinery within it. As soon 
as the heads of the grain are severed from 
the stalks, they pass into a receptacle 
where, by a very quick and simple pro- 
cess, the kernels are separated from the 
husks. 

Thence all goes into a fanning ma- 
chine, where the chaff is blown away. The 
clean grain falls into a small bin, whence 
it is raised by a screw elevator to a height 
that enables it to pass out at an opening 
to which a bag is attached. Wagons fol- 
low the slow march of the machine, and 
the proper number of men are in attend- 
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ance. Bag after bag is renewed, until a 
wagon is loaded, when it at once proceeds 
to the mill, where the grain is soon con- 
verted into flour. Generally the husband- 
man sells to the miller; but occasionally 
he pays for making the flour, and sends 
the latter off, by railroad, to Detroit, 
whence it finds its way to Kurope, pos- 
sibly, to help feed the millions of the old 
world. 

Such, at least, was the course of trade 
the past season. As respects this in- 
genious machine, it remains only to say 
that it harvests, cleans, and bags from 
twenty to thirty acres of heavy wheat, in 
the course of a single summer’s day! 
Altogether it is a gigantic invention, well 
adapted to meet the necessities of a gi- 
gantic country. 

Old Peter went afield with us that day. 
There he stood like a striking monument 
of a past that was still so recent and 
wonderful. On that very prairie, which 
was now teeming with the appliances of 
civilization, he had hunted ‘and held his 
savage councils. On that prairie had he 
meditated, or consented to the deaths of 
the young couple, whose descendants 
were now dwelling there, amid abundance, 
and happy. Nothing but the prayers of 
the dying missionary, in behalf of his de- 
stroyers, had prevented the dire consum- 
mation. 

We were still in the field, when General 
Boden’s attention was drawn toward the 
person of another guest. This, too, was 
an Indian, old like himself, but not clad 
like Peter, in the vestments of the whites. 
The attire of this sinewy old man was a 
mixture of that of the two races. He 
wore a hunting-shirt, moccasins, and a 
belt: but he also wore trousers, and other- 
wise had brought himself within the hab- 
its of conventional decency. It was Pig- 
eonswing, the Chippewa, come to pay his 
annual visit to his friend, the bee-hunter. 
The meeting was cordial, and we after- 
ward ascertained that when the old man 
departed, he went away loaded with gifts 
that would render him comfortable for a 
twelvemonth. 

But Peter, after all, was the great 
center of interest with us. We could ad- 
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mire the general’s beehives, which were 
numerous and ingenious; could admire 
his still handsome Margery, and all their 
blooming descendants ; and were glad 
when we discovered that our old friend 
—-made so by means of a knowledge of his 
character, if not by actual acquaintance 
—was much improved in mind, was a sin- 
cere Christian, and had been a Senator of 
his own State ; respected and esteemed by 
all who knew him. Such a career, how- 
ever, has nothing peculiar in America; it 
is one of every-day occurrence ; and shows 
the power of man when left free to make 
his own exertions; while that of the 


Scalping Peter indicated the power of 


God. 

There he was, living in the midst of the 
hated race, loving and beloved; wishing 
naught but blessings on all colors alike ; 
looking back upon his traditions and su- 
perstitions with a sort of melancholy in- 
terest, as we all portray in our memories 
the scenes, legends, and feelings of an 
erring childhood. \ 

We were walking in the garden after 
dinner, and looking at the hives. There 
were the General, Margery, Peter, and 
ourselves. ‘The first was loud in praise of 
his buzzing friends, for whom it was plain 
he still entertained a lively regard. The 
old Indian, at first, was sad. Then he 
smiled, and turning to us, he spoke earn- 
estly and with some of his ancient fire and 
eloquence. 

‘*Tell me you make a book,”’ he said. 
‘In dat book tell trut’. You see me— 
poor old Injin. My fadder was chief—I 
was great chief, but we was children. 
Knowed nuttin’. Like little child, dough 
great chief. Believe tradition. T’ink dis 
arth flat—t’ink Injun could scalp all pale- 
face—t’ink tomahawk and war-path and 
rifle bess t’ings in whole world. In dat 
day my heart was stone. Afraid of Great 
Spirit, but didn’t love him. In dat time I 
t’ink General could talk wid bee. Yes; was 
very foolish den. Now ali dem cloud blow 
away, and I see my Fadder dat isin heav- 
en. His face shine on me day and night, 
and I never get tired of looking at it. I 
see him smile, I see him lookin’ at poor ole 
Injin as if he want him to come nearer ; 
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sometime I see him frown, and dat scare| want de Holy Spirit to strengthen de 
me. Den I pray, and his frown go|heart afore man can do so great t’ing. 
away. When he got the force of de Holy Spirit 

“Stranger, love God. B’lieve his| de heart of stone is changed to de heart of 
Blessed Son, who pray for dem dat kill} woman, and we all be ready to bless our 
him. Injin don’t do dat. Injun not| enemy and die. Ihavespoken. Letdem 
strong enough to do so good t’ing. It|dat read your book understand.”’ 


END OF ‘‘THE OAK OPENINGS.”’ 


SATANSTOE. 


PREFACK. 


EveERY chronicle of manners has a cer- 
tain value. When customs are connected 
with principles, in their origin, develop- 
ment, or end, such records have a double 
importance; and it is because we think 
we see such aconnection between the facts 
and incidents of the Littlepage Manu- 
scripts, and certain important theories of 
our own time, that we give the former to 
the world. 

It is perhaps a ‘ault of your professed 
historian, to refer too much to philoso- 
phical agencies, and too little to those 
that are humbler. The foundations of 
great events are often remotely laid in 
very capricious and uncalculated passions, 
motives, or impulses. Chance has usual- 
ly as much to do with the fortunes of 
states, as with those of individuals ; or, if 
there be calculations connected with them 
at all, they are the calculations of a 
power superior to any that exists in man. 

We had been led to lay these manu- 
scripts before the world, partly by consid- 
erations of the above nature, and partly 
on account of the manner in which the 
two works we have named, ‘“‘ Satanstoe ”’ 
and the ‘* Chainbearer,”’ relate directly to 
the great New York question of the day, 
ANTI-RENTISM; which question will be 
found to be pretty fully laid bare, in the 
third and last book of the series. These 
three works, which contain all the Little- 
page Manuscripts, do not form sequels to 
each other, in the sense of personal his- 
tories, or as narratives ; while they do in 
that of principles. The reader will see 
that the early career, the attachment, the 


| marriage, etc., of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage 


are completely related in the present book, 
for instance; while those of his son, Mr. 
Mordaunt Littlepage, will be just as fully 
given in the ‘*‘ Chainbearer,’’ its successor. 
It is hoped that the connection, which cer- 
tainly does exist between these three 
works, will have more tendency to in- 
crease the value of each, than to produce 
the ordinary effect of what are properly 
called sequels, which are known to lessen 
the interest a narrative might otherwise 
have with the reader. Each of these three 
books has its own hero, its own heroine, 
and its own picture of manners, complete ; 
though the latter may be, and is, more or 
less thrown into relief by its pendants. 
We conceive no apology is necessary 
for treating the subject of anti-rentism 
with the utmost frankness. Agreeably 
to our views of the matter, the existence 
of true liberty among us, the perpetuity 
of the institutions, and the safety of pub- 
lic morals, are all dependent on putting 
down, wholly, absolutely, and unqualifi- 
edly, the false and dishonest theories and 
statements that have been boldly ad- 
vanced in connection with this subject. 
In our view, New York is, at this moment, 
much the most disgraced State in the 
Union, notwithstanding she has never 
failed to pay the interest on her public 
debt; and her disgrace arises from the 
fact that her laws are trampled under- 
foot, without any efforts, at all com- 
mensurate with the object, being made to 
enforce them. If words and professions 
can save the character of a community, 
all may yet be well; but if states, like in- 
dividuals, are to be judged by their ac- 
(243) 
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tions, and the “ tree is to be known by its | scarcely any 


fruit,’’ God help us! 

For ourselves, we conceive that true 
patriotism consists in laying bare every- 
thing like public vice, and in calling such 
things by their right names. The great 
enemy of the race has made a deep inroad 
upon us, within the last ten or a dozen 
years, under cover of a spurious delicacy 
on the subject of exposing national ills ; 
and it is time that they who have not been 
afraid to praise, when praise was merited, 
should not shrink from the office of cen- 
suring, when the want of timely warnings 
may be one cause of the most fatal evils. 
The great practical defect of institutions 
like ours, is the circumstance that “‘ what 
is everybody’s business, is nobody’s busi- 
ness’’; a neglect that gives to the activity 
of the rogue a very dangerous ascendency 
over the more dilatory correctives of the 
honest man. 


ee 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Look you, 
Who comes here; a young man, and an old, in 
solemn talk.”’ —As You LIKE IT. 


It is easy to foresee that this country 
is destined to undergo great and rapid 
changes. Those that more properly be- 
long to history, history will doubtless at- 
tempt to record, and probably with the 
questionable veracity and prejudice that 
are apt to influence the labors of that 
particular muse; but there is little hope 
that any traces of American society, in 
its more familiar aspects, will be pre- 
served among us, through any of the 
agencies usually employed for such pur- 
poses. Without a stage,in a national 
point of view at least, with scarcely such 
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records; and, should the 
next twenty years do as much as the last, 
toward substituting an entirely new race 
for the descendants of our own immediate 
fathers, it is scarcely too much to predict 
that even these traditions will be lost in 
the whirl and excitement of a throng of 
strangers. Under all the circumstances, 
therefore, I have come to a determination 
to make an effort, however feeble it may 
prove, to preserve some vestiges of house- 
hold life in New York, at least; while I 
have endeavored to stimulate certain 
friends in New Jersey, and farther south, 
to undertake similar tasks in those sec- 
tions of the country. What success will 
attend these last applications, is more 
than I can say; but, in order that the 
little I may do myself shall not be lost for 
want of support, I have made a solemn 
request in my will, that those who come 
after me will consent to continue this nar- 
rative, committing to paper their own ex- 
perience, as I have here committed mine, 
down as low at least as my grandson, if 
lever have one. Perhaps by the end of 
the latter’s career they will begin to pub- 
lish books in America, and the fruits of 
our joint family labors may be thought 
sufficiently matured to be faid before the 
world. 

It is possible that which Iam now about 
to write will be thought too homely, to 
relate to matters much too personal and 
private, to have sufficient interest for the 
public eye; but it must be remembered 
that the loftiest interests of man are made 
up of a collection of those that are lowly ; 
and that he who makes a faithful picture 
of only a single important scene in the 
events of a single life is doing something 
toward painting the great historical piece 
of his day. As I have said before, the 


a thing as a book of memoirs that relates | leading events of my time will find their 


to a life passed within our own limits, and | 


way into the pages of far more pretending 


totally without light literature, to give us! works than this of mine, in some form or 
simulated pictures of our manners andj; other, with more or less fidelity to the 


the opinions of the day, I see scarcely 
a mode by which the next generation can 
preserve any memorials of the distinctive 
usages and thoughts of this. It is true, 
they will have traditions of certain lead- 
ing features of the colonial society, but 


truth, and real events, and real motives ; 
while the humbler matters it will be my 
office to record will be entirely overlooked 
by writers who aspire to enroll their names 
among the Tacituses of former ages. It 
may be well to say here, however, I shall 
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not attempt the historical mood at all, 
but content myself with giving the feel- 
ings, incidents, and interests of what is 
purely private life, connecting them no 
farther with things that are of a more gen- 
eral nature than is indispensable to render 
the narrative intelligible and accurate. 
With these explanations, which are made 
in order to prevent the person who may 
happen first to commence the perusual of 
this manuscript from throwing it into the 
fire, as a silly attempt to write a more 
silly fiction, I shall proceed at once to the 
commencement of my proper task. 

I was born on the 3d May, 1737, on a 
neck of land, called Satanstoe, in the 
county of Westchester, and in the colony 
of New York; a party of the widely ex- 
tended empire that then owned the sway 
of His Sacred Majesty, George II., King 
of Great Britain, Ireland and France ; 
Defender of the Faith; and, I may add, 
the shield and panoply of the Protestant 
Succession ; God bless him! BeforeI say 
anything of my parentage, I will first give 
the reader some idea of the locus in quo, 
and a more precise notion of the spot on 
which I happened first to see the light. 

A “neck,” in Westchester and Long 
Island parlance, means something that 
might be better termed a ‘head and 
shoulders,’’ if mere shape and dimensions 
are kept in view. Peninsula would be the 
true word, were wedescribing things on a 
geographical scale; but, as they are, I 
find it necessary to adhere to the local 
term, which is not altogether peculiar to 
our country, by the way. The “neck” or 
peninsula of Satanstoe, contains just 
four hundred and sixty-three acres and a 
half of excellent Westchester land; and 
that, when the stone is hauled and laid into 
wall, is saying aS much in its favor as 
need be said of any soil on earth. It has 
two miles of beach, and collects a propor- 
tionate quantity of seaweed for manure, 
besides enjoying near a hundred acres of 
salt-meadow and sedges, that are not in- 
cluded in the solid ground of the neck 
proper. As my father, Major Evans Lit- 
tlepage, was to inherit this estate from his 
father, Captain Hugh Littlepage, it might 
even at the time of my birth, be con- 
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sidered old family property, it having in- 
deed been acquired by my grandfather, 
through his wife, about thirty years after 
the final cession of the colony to the En- 
glish by its original Dutch owners. Here 
we had lived, then near a half century, 
when I was born, in the direct line, and 
considerably longer if we included mater- 
nalancestors ; here I now live, at the mo- 
ment of writing these lines, and here I 
trust my only son is to live after me. 

Before I enter into a more minute de- 
scription of Satanstoe, it may be well, 
perhaps, to say a word concerning its 
somewhat peculiar name. The neck lies 
in the vicinity of a well-known pass that 
is to be found in the narrow arm of the 
sea that separates the Island of Manhat- 
tan from its neighbor, Long Island, and 
which is called Hell Gate. Now there is 
a tradition, that, I confess is somewhat 
confined to the blacks of the neighborhood, 
but which says that the Father of Lies, 
on a particular occasion when he was vio- 
lently expelled from certain roistering 
taverns in the New Netherlands, made his 
exit by this well-known dangerous pass, 
and drawing his foot somewhat hastily 
from among the lobster-pots that abound 
in those waters, leaving behind him as a 
print of his passage by that route, the 
Hog’s Back, the Pot, and all the whir- 
pools and rocks that render navigation so 
difficult in that celebrated strait, he placed 
it hurriedly upon the spot where there 
now spreads a large bay to the southward 
and eastward of the neck, just touching 
the latter with the ball of his great toe, 
as he passed down-east ; from which part 
of the country some of our people used to 
maintain he originally came. Some fan- 
cied resemblance to an inverted toe (the 
devil being supposed to turn everything 
with which he meddles, upside down) has 
been imagined to exist in the shape and 
swells of our paternal acres; a fact that 
has probably had its influence in perpetu- 
ating the name. 

Satanstoe has the place been called, 
therefore, from time immemorial; as 
time is immemorial in a country in which 
civilized time commenced not a century 
and a half ago; and Satanstoe it is called 
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to-day. 
necessary changes, and I sincerely hope 
this neck of land will continue to go by 
its old appellation as long as the House 
of Hanover shall sit on the throne of 
these realms; or as long as water shall 
run and grass shall grow. There has 
been an attempt made to persuade the 
neighborhood, quite lately, that the name 
is irreligious and unworthy of an enlight- 
ened people, like this of Westchester ; 
but it has met with no great success. It 
has come from a Connecticut man, whose 
father they say is a clergyman of the 
‘‘ standing order; ’’ so called, I believe, 
because they stand up at prayer; and 
who came among us himself in the char- 
acter of a schoolmaster. This young 
man I understand has endeavored to per- 
suade the neighborhood that Satanstoe 
is a corruption introduced by the Dutch, 
from Devil’s Town; which, in its turn, 
was a corruption from Dibbleston; the 
family from which my grandfather’s 
father-in-law purchased having been, as 
he says, of the name of Dibblee. He has 
got half a dozen of the more sentimental 
part of our society to call the neck Dib- 
bleton ; but the attempt is not likely to 
succeed in the long run, as we are not a 
people much given to altering the lan- 
guage any more than the customs of our 
ancestors. Besides, my Dutch ancestors 
did not purchase from any Dibblee, no 
such family ever owning the place, that 
being a bold assumption of the Yankee to 
make out his case the more readily. 
Satanstoe, as it is little more than a 
good farm in extent, so it is little more 
than a particularly good farm in cultiva- 
tion and embellishment. All the buildings 
are of stone, even to the hog-sties and 
sheds, with well-pointed joints, and field 
walls that would do credit to a fortified 
place. The house is generally esteemed 
one of the best in the colony, with the 
exception of a few of the new school. It 
is of only a story and a half in elevation, 
I admit; but the rooms under the roof 
are as good as any of that description 
with which I am acquainted, and their 
finish is such as would do no discredit to 
the upper rooms of even a York dwelling. 
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I confess I am not fond of un-| The building is in the shape of an L, or 


two sides of a _ parallelogram, one of 
which shows a front of seventy-five, and 
the other of fifty feet. Twenty-six feet 
make the depth, from outside to outside 
of the walls. The best room had a car- 
pet, that covered two-thirds of the entire 
dimensions of the floor, even in my boy- 
hood, and there were oil-cloths in most of 
the better passages. The buffet in the 
dining-room, or smallest parlor, was par- 
ticularly admired ; and I question if there 
be, at this hour, a handsomer in the 
county. The rooms were well-sized, and 
of fair dimensions, the larger parlors em- 
bracing the whole depth of the house, with 
proportionate widths, while the ceilings 
were higher than common, being eleven 
feet, if we except the places occupied by 
the larger beams of the chamber floors. 
As there was money in the family, be- 
sides the Neck, and the Littlepages had 
held the king’s commission, my father 
having once been an ensign, and my 
grandfather a captain, in the regular 
army, each in the earlier portion of his 
life, we always ranked among the gentry 
of the county. We happened to be in a 
part of Westchester in which were none 
of the very large estates, and Satanstoe 
passed for property of a certain degree 
of importance. It is true, the Morrises 
were at Morrisania, and the Felipses, or 
Philipses, as these Bohemian counts , were 
then called, had a manor on the Hudson, 
that extended within a dozen miles of us, 
and a younger branch of the De Lanceys 
had established itself even much nearer, 
while the Van Cortlandts, or a branch of 
them, too, dwelt near Kingsbridge; but 
these were all people who were at the 
head of the colony, and with whom none 
of the minor gentry attempted to vie. 
As it was, therefore, the Littlepages held 
a very respectable position between the 
higher class of the yeomanry, and those 
who, by their estates, education, connec- 
tions, official rank, and hereditary con- 
sideration, formed what might be justly 
called the aristocracy of the colony. Both 
my father and grandfather had sat in the 
Assembly in their time, and, as I have 
heard elderly people say, with credit too. 
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As for my father, on one occasion, he} cherish and educate. My little brother 


‘made a speech that occupied eleven min- 
utes in the delivery—a proof that he had 
had something to say, and which was a 
source of great, but, I trust, humble 
felicitation in the family, down to the day 
of his death, and even afterward. 

Then the military services of the family 
stood us in fora great deal. In that day 
it was something to be an ensign, even in 
the militia, and a far greater thing to 
have the same rank ina regular regiment. 
It is true neither of my predecessors 
served very long with the king’s troops, 
my father in particular selling out at the 
end of the second campaign; but the 
military experience, and, 1 may add, the 
military glory each acquired in youth did 
them good service for all the rest of their 
days. Both were commissioned in the 
militia, and my father actually rose as 
high as major in that branch of the ser- 
vice; that being the rank he held and the 
title he bore for the last fifteen years of 
his life. | 

My mother was of Dutch extraction on 
both sides, her father having been a Blau- 
velt and her mother a Van Busser. I 
have heard it said that there was even 
a relationship between the Stuyvesants, 
and the Van Cortlandts, and the Van 
Bussers ; but Iam not able to point out 
the actual degree and precise nature of 
the affinity. I presume it was not very 
near, or my information would have been 
more minute. I have always understood 
that my mother brought my father thir- 
teen hundred pounds for dowry (cur- 
rency, not sterling), which, it must be 
confessed, was a very genteel fortune for 
a young woman in 1733. Now I very 
well know that six, eight, and ten thou- 
sand pounds sometimes fall in, in this 
manner, and even much more in the high 
families ; but no one need be ashamed who 
looks back fifty years and finds that his 
mother brought a thousand pounds to her 
husband. 

Iwas neither an only child, nor the 
eldest-born. There was a son who pre- 
ceded me, and two daughters succeeded, 
but they all died in infancy, leaving me in 
effect the only offspring for my parents to 


monopolized the name of Evans, and liv- 
ing for some time after I was christened, 
I got the Dutch appellation of my ma- 
ternal grandfather, for my share of the 
family nomenclature, which happened to 
be Cornelius—Corny was consequently 
the diminutive by which I was known to 
all the whites of my acquaintance, for the 
first sixteen or eighteen years of my life, 
and to my parents as long as they lived. 
Corny Littlepage is not a bad name, in 
itself, and 1 trust they who do me the 
favor to read this manuscript, will lay it 
down with the feeling that the name is 
none the worse for the use I have made 
of it. 

I have said that both my father and my 
grandfather, each in his day, sat in the 
Assembly ; my father twice, and my 
grandfather only once. Although we 
lived so near the borough of Westchester, 
it was not for that place they sat, but for 
the county, the De Lanceys and the Mor- 
rises contending for the control of the 
borough, in a way that left little chance 
for the smaller fishes to swim in the 
troubled water they were so certain to 
create. Nevertheless, this political eleva- 
tion brought my father out, as it might 
be, before the world, and it was the means 
of giving him a personal consideration he 
might not have otherwise enjoyed. The 
benefits, and possibly some of the evils, of 
thus being drawn out from the more 
regular routine of our usually peaceable 
lives, may be made to appear in the course 
of this narrative. 

I have ever considered myself fortunate 
in not having been born in the earlier and 
infant days of the colony, when the inter- 
ests at stake, and the events by which 
they were influenced, were not of a mag- 
nitude to give the mind and the hopes the 
excitement and enlargement that attend 
the periods of a more advanced civiliza- 
tion and of more important incidents. In 
this respect, my own appearance in this 
world was most happily timed, as any one 
will see, who will consider the state and 
importance of the colony in the middle of 
the present century. New York could not 
have contained many less than seventy 
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thousand souls, including both colors, at; and south; but there is, and ever has 


the time of my birth, for it is supposed to 
contain quite a hundred thousand this day 
on which [I am now writing. In sucha 
community, a man has not only the room, 
but the materials on which to figure ; 
whereas, as I have often heard him say, 
my father, when he was born, was one of 
less than half of the smaller number I 
have just named. I have been grateful 
for this advantage, and I trust it will ap- 
pear, by evidence that will be here af- 
forded, that I have not lived in a quarter 
of the world, or in an age, when and 
where, and to which great events have 
been altogether strangers. 

My earliest recollections, as a matter of 
course, are of Satanstoe and the domestic 
fireside. In my childhood and youth, I 
heard a great deal said of the Protestant 
Succession, the House of Hanover, and 
King George II; all mixed up with such 
names as those of George Clinton, Gen- 
eral Monckton, Sir Charles Hardy, James 
de Lancey, and Sir Danvers Osborne, his 
official representatives in the colony. 
Every age has its old and its last wars, 
and I can well remember that which oc- 
curred between the French in the Canadas 
and ourselves, in 1744. I was then seven 
years old, and it was an event to make 
an impression on a child of that tender 
age. My honored grandfather was then 
living, as he was long afterward, and he 
took a strong interest in the military 
movements of the period, as was natural 
for an old soldier. New York had no con- 
nection with the celebrated expedition 
that captured Louisbourg, then the Gi- 
braltar of America, in 1745; but this could 
not prevent an old soldier, like Captain 
Littlepage, from entering into the affair 
with all his heart, though forbidden to use 
his hand. As the reader may not be 
aware of all the secret springs that set 
public events in motion, it may be well 
here to throw in a few words in the way 
of explanation. 

There was and is little sympathy, in the 
way of national feeling, between the colo- 
nies of New Hngland and those which lie 
farther south. Weare all loyal, those of 
the east as well as those of the southwest 


been, so wide a difference in our customs, 
origins, religious opinions, and _ histories, 
as to cause a broad moral line, in the way 
of feeling, to be drawn between the colony 
of New York and those that lie east of 
the Byram River. I have heard it said, 
that most of the emigrants to the New 
England States come from the west of 
Kngland, where many of their social pecu- 
liarities and much of their language are 
still to be traced, while the colonies farther 
south have received their population from 
the more central counties, and those sec- 
tions of the island that are supposed to be 
less provincial and peculiar. I do not 
affirm that such is literally the fact, 
though it is well known that we of New 
York have long been accustomed to re- 
gard our neighbors of New England as 
very different from ourselves, while, I 
daresay, our neighbors of New England 
have regarded us as different from them- 
Selves, and insomuch removed from per-. 
fection. 

Let all this be as it may, it is certain 
New England is a portion of the empire 
that is set apart from the rest, for good 
or for evil. It got its name from the cir- 
cumstance that the English possessions 
were met, on its western boundary. by 
those of the Dutch, who were thus sepa- 
rated from the other colonies of purely 
Anglo-Saxon origin, by a wide district 
that was much larger in surface than the 
mother country itself. Iam afraid there 
is something in the character of these 
Anglo-Saxons that predisposes them to 
laugh and turn up their noses at other 
races; for I have remarked that the 
natives of the parent land itself, who 
come among us, show this disposition even 
as it respects us of New York and those 
of New England, while the people of the 
latter region manifest a feeling toward us, 
their neighbors, that partakes of anything 
but the humility that is thought to grace 
that Christian character to which they 
are particularly fond of laying claim. 

My grandfather was a native of the old 
country, however, and he entered but Jit- 
tle into the colonial jealousies. He had 
lived from boyhood and married in New 
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York, and was not apt to betray any of | with my venerable progenitor, who very 


the overweening notions of superiority 
that we sometimes encountered in native- 
born Englishmen, though I can remember 
instances in which he would point out the 
defects in our civilization, and others in 
which he dwelt with pleasure on the 
grandeur and power of his own island. I 
daresay this was all right, for few among 
us have ever been disposed to dispute the 
just supremacy of England in all things 
that are desirable, and which form the 
basis of human excellence. 

I well remember a journey Captain 
Hugh Littlepage made td Boston, in 
1745, in order to look at the preparations 
that were making for the great expedi- 
tion. Although his own colony had no 
connection with this enterprise, in a mili- 
tary point of view, his previous service 
rendered him an object of interest to the 
military men then assembled along the 
coast of New England. It has been said 
the expedition against Louisburg, then 
the strongest place in America, was 
planned by a lawyer, led by a merchant, 
and executed by husbandmen and mechan- 
ics; but this, though true as a_ whole, 
was a rule that had its exceptions. There 
were many old soldiers who had seen the 
service of this continent in the previous 
wars, and among them were several of 
my grandfather’s former acquaintances. 
With these he passed many a cheerful 
hour, previously to the day of sailing, and 
I have often thought since that my pres- 
ence alone prevented him from making 
one in the fleet. The reader will think I 
was young, perhaps, to be so far from 
home on such an occasion, but it happened 
in this wise: My excellent mother 
thought I had come out of the small-pox 
with some symptoms that might be bene- 
fited by a journey, and she prevailed on 
her father-in-law to let me be of the party 
when he left home to visit Boston in the 
winter of 1744-5. At that early day mov- 
ing about was not always convenient in 
these colonies, and my grandfather travel- 
ing ina sleigh that was proceeding east 
with some private stores that had been 
collected for the expedition, it presented a 
favorable opportunity to send me along 


good-naturedly consented to let me com- 
mence my travels under his own imme- 
diate auspices. 

The things I saw on this occasion have 
had a material influence on my future life. 
I got alove of adventure, and particularly 
of military parade and grandeur, that has 
since led me into more than one difficulty. 
Captain Hugh Littlepage, my grand- 
father, was delighted with all he saw un- 
til after the expedition had sailed, when 
he began to grumble on the subject of 
the religious observances that the piety 
of the Puritans blended with most of their 
other movements. On the score of re- 
ligion there was a marked difference; I 
may say there zs still a marked difference 
between New England and New York. 
The people of New England certainly did, 
and possibly may still, look upon us of 
New York as little better than heathens ; 
while we of New York assuredly did, and 
for anything I know to the contrary may 
yet, regard them as canters, and by ne- 
cessary connection, hypocrites. I shall 
not take it on myself to say which party 
is right; though it has often occurred to 
my mind that it would be better had New 
England a little less self-righteousness, 
and New York a little more righteousness, 
without the self. Still, in the way of 
pounds, shillings and pence, we will not 
turn our backs upon them any day, being 
on the whole rather the most trustworthy 
of the two as respects money ; more espe- 
cially in all such cases in which our neigh- 
bor’s goods can be appropriated without 
having recourse to absolutely direct means. 
Such, at any rate, is the New York opin- 
ion, let them think as they please about it 
on the other side of Byram. 

My grandfather met an old fellow-cam- 
paigner at Boston, of the name of Hight, 
Major Hight, as he was called, who had 
come to see the preparations too; and the 
old soldiers passed most of the time to- 
gether. The major was a Jerseyman, 
and had been somewhat of a free-liver in 
his time, retaining some of the propensities 
of his youth in his old age, as is apt to be 
the case with those who cultivate a vice 
as if it were a hot-house plant. The major 
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was found of his bottle, drinking heavily | ment that gave him an opportunity to 


of Madeira, of which there was then a 
good stock in Boston, for he brought some 
on himself; and Ican remember various 
scenes that occurred between him and my 
grandfather, after dinner, as they sat dis- 
coursing in the tavern on the progress of 
thing's and the prospect of the future. Had 
these two old soldiers been of the troops 
of the province in which they were, it 
would have been “‘ major ”’ and ‘‘ captain ”’ 
at every breath; for no part of the earth 
is fonder of titles than our eastern 
brethren : * whereas, 1 must think we had 
some claims to more true simplicity of 
character. and habits, notwithstanding 
New York has ever been thought the 
most aristocratical of all the northern 
colonies. Having been intimate from 
early youth, my two old soldiers familiarly 
called each other Joey and Hodge, the 
latter being the abbreviation of one of my 
grandfather’s names, Roger, when plain 
Hugh was not used, as sometimes hap- 
pened between them. Hugh Roger Little- 
page, I ought to have said, was my 
grandfather’s name. 

‘¢T should like these Yankees better, if 
they prayed less, my old friend,’’ said the 
major, one day, after they had been dis- 
cussing the appearances of things, and 
speaking between the puffs of his pipe. 
‘¢] can see no great use in losing so much 
time, by making these halts to pray, when 
the campaign is fairly opened.”’ 

‘‘It was always their way, Joey,’’ my 
grandfather answered, taking his time, as 
is customary with smokers. ‘I remem- 
ber when we were out together, in the 
year 717, that the New England troops 
always had their parsons, who acted as a 
sort of second colonels. They tell me his 
excellency has ordered a weekly fast, for 
public prayers, during the whole of this 
campaign.’’ 

‘‘ Ay, Master Hodge, praying and plun- 
dering ; so they go on,”’ returned the ma- 
jor, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, 
preparatory to filling it anew ; an employ- 


*It will be remembered Mr. Littlepage wrote 
more than seventy years ago, when this distinction 
might exclusively belong to the Hast; but the West 
has now some claim to it, also. 


give vent to his feelings, without pausing 
to puff. ‘‘Ay, Master Hodge, praying 
and plundering; so they goon. Now do 
you remember old Watson, who was in 
the Massachusetts levies, in the year 712? 
—old Tom Watson; he that was a sub 
under Barnwell, in our Tuscarora expedi- 
tion ?”’ 

My grandfather nodded his head in 
assent, that being. the only reply the avo- 
cation of smoking rendered convenient, 
just at that moment, unless a sort of 
affirmatory grunt could be construed into 
an auxiliary.° 

“Well, he has a son going in this 
affair; and old Tom, or Colonel Watson, 
as he is now very particular to be called, 
is down here with his wife and two 
daughters to see the ensign off. I went 
to pay the old fellow a visit, Hodge, and 
found him and the mother and sisters all 
as busy as bees in getting young Tom’s 
baggage ready for a march. There lay 
his whole equipment before my eyes, and I 
had a favorable occasion to examine it at 
my leisure. ”’ 

‘Which you did with all your might, 
or you’re not the Joe Hight of the year 
°10,"’ said my grandfather, taking his 
turn with the ashes and the tobacco- 
box. 

Old Hight was now puffing“*away like a 
blacksmith who is striving to obtain a 
white heat, and it was some time before 
he could get out the proper reply to this 
half-assertion, half-interrogatory remark. 

‘You may be sure of that,”? he at 
length ejaculated; when, certain of his 
light, he proceeded to tell the whole story, 
stopping occasionally to puff, lest he 
should lose the ‘‘ vantage ground ” he had 
just obtained. ‘‘ What d’ye think of half 
a dozen strings of red onions for one item 
in a subaltern’s stores ! ”’ 

My grandfather grunted again, in a 
way that might very well pass for a 
laugh. 

‘« You’re certain they were red, Joey ?”’ 
he finally asked. 

‘* As red as his regimentals. Then there 
was a jug filled with molasses, that is as 
big as yonder demijohn;” glancing at 
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the vessel which contained his own private | very remarkable for religion in New York 


stores. 

‘<But I should have thought nothing of 
these, a large empty sack attracting much 
of my attention. Icould not imagine 
what young Tom could want of such a 
sack; but, on broaching the subject to the 
major, he very frankly gave me to un- 
derstand that Louisburg was thought to 
be a rich town, and there was no telling 
what luck, or Providence—yes, by George ! 
—he called it Providence '/—might throw 
in his son Tommy’s way. Now that the 
sack was empty, and had an easy time of 
it, the girls would put his Bible and hymn- 
book in it, as a place where the young 
man would be likely to look for them. I 
dare say, Hodge, you never had either 
Bible or hymn-book, in any of your nu- 
merous campaigns ? ”’ 

<«‘No, nor a plunder-sack, nor a molas- 
ses-jug, nor strings of red onions,”’ 
growled my grandfather in reply. 

How well I remember that evening! A 
vast deal of colonial prejudice and neigh- 
borly antipathy made themselves ap- 
parent in the conversation of the two 
veterans, who seemed to entertain a 
strange sort of contemptuous respect for 
their fellow-subjects of New England ; 
who, in their turn, | make not the small- 
est doubt, paid them off in kind—with all 
the superciliousness and reproach, and 
with many grains less of the respect. 

That night, Major Hight and Captain 
Hugh Roger Littlepage, both got a little 
how-come-you-so, drinking bumpers to 
the success of what they called ‘‘ the 
Yankee expedition,’ even at the moment 
they were indulging in constant side-hits 
at the failings and habits of the people. 
These marks of neighborly infirmity are 
not peculiar to the people of the adjacent 
provinces of New York and of New En- 
gland. I have often remarked that the 
English think and talk very much of the 
French, as the Yankees speak of us; 
while the French, so far as I have been 
able to understand their somewhat unin- 
telligible language—which seems never 
to have a beginning or an end—treat the 
English as the Puritans of the old world. 
As I have already intimated, we were not 


in my younger days; while it would be 
just the word, were I to say that religion 
was conspicuous among our eastern 
neighbors. I remember to have heard 
my grandfather say he was once ac- 
quainted with a Colonel Heathcote, an 
Englishman like himself by birth, and a 
brother of a certain Sir Gilbert Heath- 
cote, who was formerly a leading man in 
the Bank of England. This Colonel 
Heathcote came among us young, and 
married here, leaving his posterity behind 
him, and was lord of the manor of Scars- 
dale and Mamaroneck, in our county of 
Westchester. Well, this Colonel Heath- 
cote told my grandfather, speaking on the 
subject of religion, that he had been much 
shocked, on arriving in this country, at 
discovering the neglected condition of 
religion in the colony ; more especially on 
Long Island, where the people lived in a 
sort of heathenish condition. | 
Being aman of mark, and connected 
with the government, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts applied to him to aid it in spreading 
the truths of the Bible in the colony. The 
colonel was glad enough to comply; and 
I remember my grandfather said, his 
friend told him of the answer he returned 
to these good persons in England. ‘‘I 
was so struck with the heathenish condition 
of the people, on my arriving here,’ he 
wrote to them, “‘ that, commanding the 
militia of the colony, 1 ordered the cap- 
tains of the different companies to call 
their men together, each Sunday at sun- 
rise, and to drill them until sunset, unless 
they would consent to repair to some 
convenient place, and listen to morning 
and evening prayer, and to two wholesome 
sermons, read by some suitable person, in 
which case the men were to be excused 
from drill.’* Ido not think this would 
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* On the subject of this story, the editor can say he 
has seen a published letter from Colonel Heathcote, 
whodied more than a century since, at Mamaro- 
neck, Westchester County, in which that gentleman 
gives the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
an account of his proceedings, that agrees almost 
verbatim with the account of the matter that is here 
given by Mr. Cornelius Littlepage. The house in 
which Colonel Heathcote dwelt was destroyed by 
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be found necessary in New England at; things been really inseparable. 


least, where many of the people would be 
likely to prefer drilling to preaching. 

But all this gossip about the moral con- 
dition of the adjacent colonies of New 
York and New England is leading me 
from the narrative, and does not promise 
much for the connection and interest of 
the remainder of the manuscript. 


CHAPTER II. 


“‘T would there were no age between ten and three- 
and-twenty; or that youth would sleep out the 


rest.’>—WINTER’S TALE. 


It is not necessary for me to say much 
of the first fourteen years of my life. They 
passed like the childhood and youth of the 
sons of most gentlemen in our colony at 
that day, with this distinction, however. 
There was a class among us which edu- 
cated its boys at home. This was not a 
very numerous class, certainly, nor was it 
always the highest in point of fortune and 
rank. Many of the large proprietors were 
of Dutch origin, as a matter of course; 
and these seldom, if ever, sent their chil- 
dren to England to be taught anything in 
my boyhood. I understand that a few 
are getting over their ancient prejudices 
in this particular, and begin to fancy Ox- 
ford or Cambridge may be quite as learned 
schools as that of Leyden; but no Van, in 
my boyhood, could have been made to be- 
lieve this. Many of the Dutch proprietors 
gave their children very little education, 
in any way or form, though most of them 
imparted lessons of probity that were 
quite as useful as learning, had the two 


fire, a short time before the Revolution ; but the 
property on which it stood, and the present building, 
belong at this moment to his great-grandson, the Rt. 
Rev. Wm. Heathcote de Lancey, bishop of Western 
New York. 

On the subject of the plunder, the editor will re- 
mark, that a near connection, whose grandfather 
was a major at the taking of Louisburg, and who 
was subsequently one of the first brigadiers appoint- 
ed in 1775, has lately shown him a letter written to 
that officer during the expedition, by his father ; in 
which, blended with a good deal of pious counsel, 
and some really excellent religious exhortation, is an 
earnest inquiry after the plunder.—EDITOR. 
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For my 
part, while lL admit there is a great deal 
of knowledge going up and down the land, 
that is just of a degree to trick a fellow- 
creature out of his rights, I shall never 
subscribe to the opinion, which is so prev- 
alent among the Dutch portion of our 
population, and which holds the doctrine 
that the schools of the New England proy- 
inces are the reason the descendants of the 
Puritans do not enjoy the best of reputa- 
tions in this respect. I believe a boy may 
be well taught, and made all the honester 
for it; though I admit there may be, and 
is, such a thing as training a lad into false 
notions, as well as training him in those 
that are true. 

But we had a class, principally of En- 
glish extraction, that educated its sons 
well, usually sending them home to the 
great English schools, and finishing at 
the universities. These persons, however. 
lived principally in town, or, having es- 
tates on the Hudson, passed their winters 
there. To this class the Littlepages did 
not belong ; neither their habits nor their 
fortunes tempting them to so high a 
flight. For myself, | was taught enough 
Latin and Greek to enter college by the 
Rev. Thomas Worden, an English divine, 
who was rector of St. Jude’s, the parish 
to which our family properly belonged. 
This gentleman was esteemed a good 
scholar, and was very popular among the 
gentry of the country ; attending all the 
dinners, clubs, races, balls, and other 
diversions that were given by them with- 
in ten miles of his residence. His sermons 
were pithy and short; and he always 
spoke of your half hour preachers as illit- 
erate prosers, who did not understand 
how to condense their thoughts. Twenty 
minutes were his gauge, though I remem- 
ber to have heard my father say that he 
had know him to preach all of twenty- 
two. When he compressed down to four- 
teen, my grandfather invariably pro- 
tested he was delightful. 

{ remained with Mr. Worden until I 
could translate the two first Atneids, and 
the whole of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
pretty readily; and then my father and 
grandfather, the last in particular, for the 
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old gentleman had a great idea of learn- 
ing, began to turn over in their minds the 
subject of the college to which I ought to 
be sent. We had the choice of two, in 
both of which the learned languages and 
the sciences are taught, to a degree, and 
in a perfection, that was surprising for a 
new country. These colleges are Yale, at 
New Haven, in Connecticut, and Nassau 
Hall, which was then at Newark, New 
Jersey, after having been a short time at 
Elizabethtown, but which has since been 
established at Princeton. Mr. Worden 
laughed at both; said that neither had 
as much learning asa second-rate English 
grammar-school; and that a lower-form 
boy, at Eton or Westminster, could take 
«a master’s degree at either, and pass for 
a prodigy in the bargain. My father, 
who was born in the colonies, and had a 
good deal of the right colony feeling, was 
nettled at this, I remember; while my 
grandfather, being old country-born, but 
colony educated, was at a loss how to view 
the matter. The captain had a great re- 
spect for his native land, and evidently 
considered it the paradise of this earth, 
though his recollections of it were not 
very distinct; but, at the same time, he 
loved Old York, and Westchester in par- 
ticular, where he had married and estab- 
lished himself at Satan’s Toe; or, as he 
spelt it, and as we all have spelt it now, 
this many a day, Satanstoe. 

I was present at the conversation which 
decided the question, as regarded my 
future education, and which took place in 
the common parlor, around a blazing fire, 
about a week before Christmas, the year 
I was fourteen. There were present 
Captain Hugh Roger, Major Evans, my 
mother, the Rev. Mr. Worden, and an old 
gentleman of Dutch designation and ex- 
traction, of the name of Abraham Van 
Valkenburgh, but who was familiarly 
called by his friends ’Brom Follock, or 
Colonel Follock, or Volleck, as the last 
happen to be more or less ceremonious, or 
more or less Dutch. Follock, I think, how- 
ever,was the favorite pronunciation. This 
Colonel Van Valkenburgh was an old 
brother-soldier of my father’s, and, indeed, 
a relation, a sort of cousin through my 
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great-grandmother, besides being a man 
of much consideration and substance. He 
lived in Rockland, just across the Hudson, 
but never failed to pay a visit to Satanstoe 
at that season of the year. On the pres- 
ent occasion he was accompanied by his 
son Dirck, who was my friend, and just a 
year my junior. 

‘Vell, den’’—the colonel commenced 
the discourse by saying, as he tapped the 
ashes out of his pipe for the second time 
that evening, having first taken a draught 
of hot flip, a beverage much in vogue then 
as well as now—“ Vell, den, Evans, vat 
is your intention as to ter poy? Vill he 
pe college-Varnt, like as his grant-fa’ter, 
or only school-l’arnt, like as his own 
fa’ter?’’ The allusion to the grandfather 
being a pleasantry of the colonel’s, who 
insisted that all the old-country born were 
‘**college-l’arnt ’’ by instinct. 

‘* To own the truth, Brom,” my father 
answered, ‘ this is a point that is not yet 
entirely settled, for there are different 
Opinions as to the place to which he shall 
be sent, even admitting that he is to be 
sent at all.’’ 

The colonel fastened his full, projecting, 
blue eyes on my father, in a way that 
pretty plainly expressed surprise. 

‘Vat, den, is dere so many colleges, 
dat it is hart to choose ?”’ he said. 

‘‘There are but two that can be of any 
use to us, for Cambridge is much too dis- 
tant to think of sending the boy so far. 
Cambridge was in our thoughts at one 
time, but that is given up.”’ 

“‘Vhere, den, is Cambridge?’ de- 
manded the Dutchman, removing his pipe 
to ask so important a question, a ceremony 
he usually thought unnecessary. 

“It is a New England college—near 
Boston ; not half a day’s journey distant, 
I fancy.” 

‘¢ Don’t send Cornelius dere,”’ ejaculated 
the colonel, contriving to get these words 
out alongside of the stem of the pipe. 

‘* You think not, Colonel Follock,’’ put 
in the anxious mother; ‘‘may I ask the 
reason for that opinion ? ”’ 

‘“*Too much Suntay, Matam Littlepage 
—the poy will be sp’ilt by ter ministers. 
He will go away an honest lat, and come 
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pack a rogue. He will l’arn howto bray! ‘Surely, Mr. Worden, you do not 


and to cheat.”’ 

‘‘ Hoity toity, my noble colonel!” ex- 
claimed the Rev. Mr. Worden, affecting 
more resentment than he felt. ‘‘ Then 
you fancy the clergy, and too much Sun- 
day, will be apt to convert an honest 
youth into a knave !”’ 

The colonel made no answer, continuing 
to smoke very philosophically, though he 
took occasion, while he drew the pipe out 
of his mouth, in one of its periodical re- 
movals, to make a significant gesture with 
it toward the rising sun, which all present 
understood to mean ‘‘ down east,’’ as it is 
usual to say, when we mean to designate 
the colonies of New England. That he 
was understood by the Rev. Mr. Worden, 
is highly probable ; since that gentleman 
continued to turn the flip of one vessel into 
another, by way of more intimately blend- 
ing the ingredients of the mixture, quite 
as coolly as if there had been no reflections 
on his trade. | 

‘“What do you think of Yale, friend 
’Brom ?’? asked my father, who under- 
stood the dumb-show as well as any of 


. them. 


‘‘No tifference, Evans ; dey all breaches 
and brays too much. Goot men have no 
neet of so much religion. Vhen a man is 
really goot, religion only does him harm. 
I mean Yankee religion.’’ 

‘‘T have another objection to Yale,”’ ob- 
served Captain Hugh Roger, ‘‘ which is 
their English.”’ 

‘Och !’’ exclaimed the colonel—‘‘ Deir 
English is horriple! Wuss dan ast to us 
Tutch.”’ 

‘Well, Il was not aware of that,’’ ob- 
served my father.. ‘‘ They are English, 
sir, as well as ourselves, and why should 
they not speak the language as well as 
we !”’ 

‘‘Why toes not a Yorkshireman, or a 
Cornishman, speak as vell asa Lonnoner ? 
I tell you what, Evans, Pll pet the pest 
game-cock on ter Neck, against the veriest 
tung-hill the parson hast, ter presitent 
of Yale calls peen, pen, ant roof, ruff— 
and so on.”’ 

“My birds are all game,” put in the 
divine; ‘‘ I keep no other breed.”’ 


countenance cock-fights by your pres- 
ence!’’ my mother said, using as much 
reproach in her manner as comported 
with the holy office of the party she ad- 
dressed, and with her own gentle nature. 
The colonel winked at my father, and | 
laughed through his pipe, an exploit he 
might have been said to perform almost 
hourly. My father smiled in return ; for, 
to own the truth, he had been present at 
such sports on one or two occasions, when 
the parson’s curiosity had tempted him to 
peep in also; but my grandfather looked 
grave and much in earnest. As for Mr. 
Worden himself, he met the imputation 
like aman. To do him justice, if he were 
not an ascetic, neither was he a whining 
hypocrite, as is the case with too many of 
those who aspire to be disciples and min- 
isters of our blessed Lord. 

“Why not, Madam Littlepage?’’ Mr. 
Worden stoutly demanded. ‘‘ There are 
worse places than cock-pits; for, mark 
me, I never bet—no, not on a horse-race 
even; and that is an occasion on which any 
gentleman might venture a few guineas, 
in a liberal, frank way. ‘There are so few 
amusements for people of education in this 
country, Madam Littlepage, that one is 
not to be too particular. If there were 
hounds and hunting, now, as there are at 
home, you should never hear of me ata 
cock-fight, I can assure you.”’ 

‘“T must say I do not approve of cock- 
fights,’? rejoined my mother meekly ; 
‘©and I hope Corny will never be seen at 
one. No—never—never.’’ 

‘““Dere you’re wrong, Matam Little- 
page,’’ the colonel remarked, ‘“‘for ter 
sight of ter spirit of ter cocks wilt give ter 
boy spirit himself. My Tirck, dere, goes 
to all in ter neighborhood, and he is a 
game-cock himself, let me tell you. Come, 
Tirck—come—cock-a-doodle-do !”’ 

This was true all round, as I very well 
knew, young asI was. Dirck, who was as 
slow-moving, as dull-seeming and as anti- 
mercurial a boy to look at as one could 
find in a thousand, was thorough game at 
the bottom, and he had been at many a 
main, as he had told me himself. How 
much of his spirit was derived from wit- 
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-nessing such scenes, I will not take on me 
to affirm; for, in these later times, I 
have heard it questioned whether such 
exhibitions do really improve the specta- 
tor’s courage or not. But Dirck had 
pluck, and plenty of it, and in that 
particular at least his father was not mis- 
taken. The colonel’s opinion always car- 
ried weight with my mother, both on ac- 
count of his Dutch extraction and on 
account of his well-established probity ; 
for, to own the truth, a text or a senti- 
ment from him had far more weight with 
her than the same from the clergyman. 
She was silenced on the subject of cock- 
fighting for the moment, therefore, which 
gave Captain Hugh Roger further op- 
portunity to pursue that of the English 
language. The grandfather, who was an 
inveterate lover of the sport, would have 
cut into that branch of the discourse, but 
he had a great tenderness for my mother, 
whom everybody loved, by the way, and 
he commanded himself, glad to find that 
so important an interest had fallen into 
hands as good as those of the colonel. He 
would just as soon be absent from church 
as be absent from a cock-fight, and he 
was a very good observer of religion. 

“T should have sent Evans to Yale, had 
it not been for the miserable manner of 
speaking English they have in New En- 
gland,’’ resumed my grandfather; ‘ and 
I had no wish to have ason who might 
pass for a Cornish man. We shall have 
to send this boy to Newark, in New Jer- 
sey. The distance is not so great, and 
we shall be certain he will not get any of 
your Roundhead notions of religion, too. 
Colonel ’Brom, you Dutch are not alto- 
gether free from these distressing follies.”’ 

““Debble a pit!’’ growled the colonel, 
through his pipe ; for no devotee of liber- 
alism and latitudinarianism in religion 
could be more averse to extra-piety than 
he. The colonel, however, was not of the 
Dutch Reformed ; he was an Episcopalian, 
like ourselves, his mother having brought 
this branch of the Follocks into the 
church; and, consequently, he entered 
into all our feelings on the subject of re- 
ligion, heart and hand. Perhaps Mr. 
Worden was a greater favorite with no 
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member of the four parishes over which 
he presided, than with Colonel Abraham 
Von Valkenburgh. 

‘‘T should think less of sending Corny 
to Newark,’’ added my mother, ‘ was it 
not for crossing the water.’’ 

‘‘ Crossing the water!’’ repeated Mr. 
Worden. ‘‘ The Newark we mean, Madam 
Littlepage, is not at home; the Jersey of 
which we speak is the adjoining colony of 
that name.”’ 

“T am aware of that, Wr. Worden ; but 
it is not possible to get to Newark, with- 
out making that terrible voyage between 
New York and Powles’ Hook. No, sir, it 
is impossible; and every time the child 
comes home, that risk will have to be run. 
It would cause me many a Sleepless night!’’ 

He can go by Tobb’s Ferry, Matam 
Littlepage,’’ quietly observed the colonel. 

‘*Dobb’s Ferry can be very little better 
than that by Powles’ Hook,’’ rejoined the 
tender mother. ‘‘A ferry is aferry; and 
the Hudson will be the Hudson, from Al- 
bany to New York. So water is water. 

As these were all self-evident proposi- 
tions, they produced a pause in the dis- 
course ; for men do not deal with new 
ideas as freely as they deal with the old. 

‘‘Dere is a way, Evans, as you and I 
know py experience,’’ resumed the colonel, 
winkin again at my father, ‘‘ to go rount 
the Hudson altoget’er. To pesure, it isa 
long way, and a pit in the ’woots; but 
petter to undertake dat, than to haf the 
poy lose his Varnin’. Ter journey might 
be made in two mont’s, and he none the 
wuss for ter exercise. Ter major and I 
were never heartier dan when we were 
operating on the he’t waters of the Hud- 
son. I will tell Corny the roat.”’ 

My mother saw that her apprehensions 
were laughed at, and she had the good 
sense to be silent. The discussion did not 
the less proceed, until it was decided, af- 
ter an hour more of weighing the pros and 
the cons, that I was to be sent to Nassau 
Hall, Newark, New Jersey, and was to 
move from that place with the college, 
whenever that event might happen. 

‘You will send Dirck there, too,’? my 
father added, as soon as the affair in my 
case was finally determined. ‘It would 
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be a pity to separate the boys, after they | commander-in-chief and his majesty’s 


have been so long together, and have got 
to be so much used to each other. Their 
characters are so identical, too, that they 
are more like brothers than very distant 
relatives.’’ 

“ Dey will like one anot’er all de petter 
for pein’ a little tifferent, den,’ answered 
the colonel, dryly. 

Dirck and I were no more alike than a 
horse resembles a mule. 

‘Ay, but Dirck is a lad who will do 
honor to an education—he is solid and 
thoughtful, and learning will not be 
thrown away on sucha youth. Was he 
in England, that sedate lad might get to 
be a bishop.”’ 

“T want no pishops in my faiily, 
Major Evans, nor do I want any great 
Varnin’. None of us ever saw a college, 
and we have got on fery vell. Lama 
colonel and a memper; my fat’er was a 
colonel and a memper; and my grand- 
fat’er woult have peen a colonel and a 
memper, but dere vast no colonels and no 
mempers in his time; though Tirck yon- 
ter can be a colonel and a memper, wit’- 
out crosting dat terriple ferry that frigh- 
tens Matam Littlepage so much.”’ 

There was usually a little humor in all 
Colonel Follock said and did, though it 
must be owned it was humor after a very 
Dutch model; Dutch-built fun, as Mr. 
Worden used to call it. Nevertheless, it 
was humor; and there was enough of 
Holland in all the junior generations of 
the Littlepages to enjoy it. My father 
understood him, and my mother did not 
hear the last of the ‘‘ terriple ferry ”’ un- 
til not only I, but the college itself, had 
quitted Newark; for the institution made 
another remove to Princeton, the place 
where it is now to be found, some time be- 
fore I got my degree. 

“You have got on very well without 
a college education, as all must admit, 
colonel,’? answered Mr. Worden; “ but 
there is no telling how much better you 
would have got on had you been an A.M. 
You might, in the last case, have been a 
general and a member of the king’s 
council.’’ 

‘‘ Dere ist no yeneral in ter colony, the 


representatif excepted,’’ returned the 
colonel. ‘‘ We are no Yankees, to make 
yenerals of plowmen.”’ 

Hereupon the colonel and my father 
knocked the ashes out of their pipes at the 
same instant, and both laughed—a merri- 
ment in which the parson, my grand- 
father, my dear mother, and I myself 
joined. Even a negro boy, who was about 
my own age, and whose name was Jacob, 
or Jaap, but who was commonly called 
Yaap, grinned at the remark, for he had 
a sovereign contempt for Yankee-land, 
and all it contained ; almost as sovereign 
a contempt as that which Yankee-land 
entertained for York itself, and its Dutch 
population. Dirck was the only person 
present who looked grave ; but Dirck was 
habitually as grave and sedate as if he 
had been born to become a burgomaster. 

* Quite right, Brom,” cried my father ; 
‘colonels are good enough for us; and 
when we do make a man that, even, we 
are a little particular about his being 
respectable and fit for the office. Never- 
theless learning will not hurt Corny, and 
to college he shall go, let you do as you 
please with Dirck. So that matter is set- 
tled, and no more need be said about it.”’ 

And it was settled, and to college I did 
go, and that by the awful Powles’ Hook 
Ferry, in the bargain. Near as we lived 
to town, I paid my first visit to the Island 
of Manhattan the day my father and my- 
self started for Newark. I had an aunt, 
who lived in Queen Street, not a very 
great distance from the fort, and she had 
kindly invited me and my father to pass a 
day with her, on our way to New Jersey, 
which invitation had been accepted. In 
my youth the world in general was not so 
much addicted to gadding about as itis 
now getting to be, and neither my grand- 
father nor my father ordinarily went to 
town, their calls to the legislature ex- 
cepted, more than twice a year. My 
mother’s visits were still less frequent, 
although Mrs. Legge, my aunt, was her 
own sister. Mr. Legge was a lawyer of 
a good deal of reputation, but he was in- 
clined to be in the opposition, or espoused 
the popular side in politics; and there 
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could be no great cordiality between one ; Notwithstanding this, I did not fail to 


of that frame of mind and our family. I 
remember we had not been in the house 
an hour before a warm _ discussion 
took place between my uncle and my 
father, on the question of the right of the 
subject to canvass the acts of the govern- 
ment. We had left home immediately 
after an early breakfast, in order to reach 
town before dark ; but a long detention at 
the Harlem Ferry compelled us to dine in 
that village, andit was quite night before 
we stopped in Queen Street. 

My aunt ordered supper early, in order 
that we might get early to bed, to recover 
from our fatigue, and be ready for sight- 
seeing next day. We sat down to supper, 
therefore, in less than an hour after our 
arrival; and it was while we were at table 
that the discussion I have mentioned took 
place. It would seem that a party had 
been got up in town among the disloyal, 
and I might almost say the disaffected, 
which claimed for the subject the right to 
know in what manner every shilling of the 
money raised by taxation was expended. 
This very obviously improper interference 
with matters that did not belong to them, 
on the part of the ruled, was resisted by 
the rulers, and that with energy ; inas- 
much as such inquiries and investigations 
would naturally lead to results that might 
bring authority into discredit, make the 
governed presuming and prying in their 
dispositions, and cause much derange- 
ment and inconvenience to the regular 
and salutary action of government. My 
father took the negative of the proposi- 
tion, while my uncle maintained its 
affirmative. I well remember that my 
poor aunt looked’ uneasy, and tried to 
divert the discourse by exciting our curi- 
osity on a new subject. 

‘Corny has been particularly lucky in 
having come to town just as he has, since 
we shall have a sort of gala day to-mor- 
row for the blacks and the children.’’ 

I was not in the least offended at being 
thus associated with the negroes, for they 
mingled in most of the amusements of. us 
young people; but I did not quite so well 
like to be ranked with the children, now I 
was fourteen, and on my way to college, 


betray an interest in what was to come 
next day, by my countenance. As for my 
father, he did not hesitate about asking 
an explanation. 

‘The news came in this morning, by a 
fast-sailing sloop, that the Patroon of 
Albany is on his way to New York, in 
his coach-and-four, and with two out- 
riders, and that he may be expected to 
reach town in the course of to-morrow. 
Several of my acquaintances have con- 
sented to let their children go out a little 
way into the country, to see him come in ; 
and as for the blacks, you know, it is just 
as well to give them permission to be of 
the party, as half of them would other- 
wise go without asking it.”’ 

‘*This will be a capital opportunity to 
let Corny see a little of the world,’’ cried 
my father, ‘‘and I would not have him 
miss it on any account. Besides, it is 
useful to teach young people early the 
profitable lesson of honoring their supe- 
riors and seniors.”’ 

“In that sense it may do,’’ growled my 
uncle, who, though so much of a latitu- 
dinarian in his political opinions, never 
failed to inculcate all useful and necessary 
maxims for private life; the Patroon of 
Albany being one of the most respectable 
and affluent of all our gentry. ‘‘I have 
no objection to Corny’s going to see that 
sight ; and I hope, my dear, you will let 
both Pompey and Cesar be of the party. 
It won’t hurt the fellows to see the man- 
ner in which the patroon has his carriage 
kept and horses groomed.”’ 

Pompey and Cesar were of the party, 
though the latter did not join us until 
Pompey had taken me all round the town, 
to see the principal sights; it being un- 
derstood that the patroon had slept at 
Kingsbridge, and would not be likely to 
reach town until near noon. New York 
was certainly not the place in 1751, it is 
to-day ; nevertheless, it was a large and 
important town, even when I went to col- 
lege, containing not less than twelve 
thousand souls, blacks included. The 
Town Hall is a magnificent structure, 
standing at the head of Broad Street ; and 
thither Pompey led me, even before my 
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aunt had come down to breakfast. I could 
scarcely admire that fine edifice suffi- 
ciently ; which, for size, architecture and 
position, has scarcely now an equal in all 
the colonies. It is true that the town has 
much improved within the last twenty 
years; but York was a noble place, even 
in the middle of this century! After 
breakfast, Pompey and I proceeded up 
Broadway, commencing near the: fort at 
the Bowling Green, and walking some 
distance beyond the head of Wall Street,or 
quite a quarter of a mile. Nor did the town 
stop here; though its principal extent is, 
or was then, along the margin of the Kast 
River. Trinity Church I could hardly ad- 
mire enough either; for it appeared to 
me that it was large enough to contain 
all the Church people in the colony. It 
was a venerable structure, which had then 
felt the heats of summer and the snows of 
winter on its roofs and walls, near half a 
century, and it still stands a monument of 
pious zeal and cultivated taste.* There 
were other churches belonging to other 
denominations, of course, that were well 
worthy of being seen ; to say nothing of the 
markets. Ithought I never should tire of 
gazing at the magnificence of the shops, 
particularly the silversmiths’; some of 
which must have had a thousand dollars’ 


* The intelligent reader will, of course, properly 
appreciate the provincial admiration of Mr. Little- 
page, who naturally fancied his own best was other 
people’s best. The Trinity of that day was burnt in 
the great fire of 1776. The edifice that succeeded it 
at the peace of 1783 has already given place to a 
successor, that has more claim to be placed ona level 
with modern English town-church architecture, 
than any other building in the Union. When an- 
other shall succeed this, which shall be as much 
larger and more elaborated than thisis,compared to 
its predecessor, and still another shall succeed, 
which shall bear the same relation to that, then the 
country will possess an edifice that is on a level with 
the first-rate Gothic cathedral architecture of 
Europe. It would be idle to pretend that the new 
Trinity is without faults; some of which are proba- 
bly the result of circumstances and necessity; but 
if the respectable architect who has built it, had no 
other merit, he would deserve the gratitude of every 
man of taste in the country, by placing church 
towers of a proper comparative breadth, dignity 
and proportions, before the eyes of its population. 
The diminutive meanness of American church 
towers has been an eyesore to every intelligent, 
traveled American, since the country was settled.— 
EDITOR. 
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worth of plate in their windows, or other- 
wise in sight. I might say as much of the 
other shops, too, which attracted a just 
portion of my admiration. 

About eleven,the nuinber of children and 
blacks that were seen walking toward the 
Bowery road, gave us notice that it was 
time to be moving in that direction. We 
were in the upper part of Broadway at 
the time, and Pompey proceeded forth- 
with to fall into the current, making all 
the haste he could, asit was thought the 
traveler might pass down toward the 
Kast River, and get into Queen Street be- 
fore we could reach the point at which he 
would diverge. It is true, the old town 
residence of Stephen de Lancey, which 
stood at the head of Broadway just above 
Trinity.* had been converted intoa tavern, 
and we did not know but the patroon might 
choose to alight there, as it was then the 
principal inn of the town: still, most peo- 
ple preferred Queen Street ; and the new 
City Tavern was so much out of the way, 
that strangers in particular were not fond 
of frequenting it. Csesar came up, much 
out of breath, just as we got into the 
country. 

Quitting Broadway, we went along the 
country road that then diverged to the 
east, but which is now getting to contain 
a sort of suburb, and passing the road 
that leads into Queen Street, we felt more 
certain of meeting the traveler, whose 
carriage we soon learned had not gone by. 
As there were and are several taverns for 
country people in this quarter, most of us 
went quite into the country, proceeding as 
far as the villas of the Bayards, De Lan- 
ceys, and other persons of mark, of which 
there are several along the Bowery road. 
Our party stopped under some cherry 
trees that were not more than a mile from 
town, nearly opposite to Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor de Lancey’s country house; + but 
many boys, etc., went a long, long way 
into the country, finishing the day by nut- 
ting and gathering apples in the grounds 
of Petersfield and Rosehill, the country 
residences of the Stuyvesant and Watt, 


* The site of the present City Hotel.—Ertror. 
+ Now Delancey Street.—EDITOR. 
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or, as the last is now called, the Watts 
families. I was desirous of going thus 
far myself, for [had heard much of both 
of these grand places; but Pompey told 
me it would be necessary to be back for 
dinner by half-past one, his mistress hav- 
ing consented to postpone the hour a 
little, in order to indulge my natural 
desire to see all I could while in town. 

We were not altogether children and 
blacks, who were out on the Bowery road 
that day—many tradesmen were among 
us, the leather aprons making a goodly 
parade on the occasion. I saw one or two 
persons wearing swords, hovering round 
in the lanes and in the woods—proof that 
even gentlemen had some desire to see so 
great a person as the Patroon of Albany 
pass. I shall not stop to say muchof the 
transit of the patroon. He came by 
about noon, as was expected, and in his 
coach-and-four, with two outriders, coach- 
man, etc., in liveries, as is usual in the 
families of the gentry, and with a team of 
heavy, black, Dutch-looking horses, that 
I remember Czesar pronounced to be of the 
true Flemish breed. The patroon himself 
was a sightly, well-dressed gentleman, 
wearing a scarlet coat, flowing wig, and 
a cocked-hat; and I observed that the 
handle of his sword was of solid silver. 
But my father wore a sword with a solid 
silver handle, too, a present from my 
grandfather when the former first entered 
the army.* He bowed to the salutations 


*This patroon must have been Jeremiah Van 
Rensselaer, who lived to be a bachelor of forty be- 
fore he married. If there be no anachronism, this 
gentleman married Miss Van Cortlandt, one of the 
seven daughters of Stephanus Van Cortlandt, who 
was proprietor of the great manor of Cortlandt, 
Westchester County, and who, in his day, was the 
principal personage of the colony. The seven daugh- 
ters of this Colonel Van Cortlandt, by marrying in- 
to the families of De Lancey, Bayard, Van Rens- 
selaer, Beekman, M’Gregor—Skinner, etc., etc., 
brought together a connection that was long felt in 
the political affairs of New York. The Schuylers 
were related through a previous marriage, and 
many of the Long Island and other families of 
weight by other alliances. This connection formed 
the court party, which was resisted by an opposition 
led by the Livingstons, Morrises, and other names 
of their connection. This old bachelor Jeremiah 
Van Rennselaer, believing he would never marry, 
alienated, in behalf of his next brother and antici- 
pated heir, the Greenbush and Claverack estates, 
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he received in passing, and I thought all 
the spectators were pleased with the noble 
sight of seeing such an equipage pass into 
the town. Such a sight does not occur 
every day in the colonies, and I felt ex- 
ceedingly happy that it had been my 
privilege to witness it. 

A little incident occurred to myself that 
rendered this day long memorable to me. 
Among the spectators assembled along 
the road on this occasion, were several 
groups of girls, who belonged to the bet- 
ter class, and who had been induced to 
come out into the country, either led by 
curiosity or by the management of the 
different sable nurses who had them in 
charge. In one of these groups was a giri 
of about ten, or possibly of eleven years 
of age, whose dress, air, and mien, early 
attracted my attention. I thought her 
large, bright, full, blue eye, particularly 
winning; and boys of fourteen are not al- 
together insensible to beauty in the other 
sex, though they are possibly induced 
oftener to regard it in those who are older 
than those who are younger than them- 
selves. Pompey happened to be ac- 
quainted with Silvy, the negress who had 
the care of my little beauty, to whom he 
bowed, and addressed as Miss Anneke 
(Anna Cornelia abbreviated). Anneke I 
thought a very pretty name too, and some 
little advances were made toward an ac- 
quaintance by means of an offering of 
some fruit that I had gathered by the 
wayside. Things were making a consider- 
able progress, and I had asked several 
questions, such as whether ‘‘ Miss Anneke 
had ever seen a patroon,’”’ which ‘‘ was the 
greatest personage, a patroon or a gov- 
ernor,’’ whether ‘‘a nobleman who had 
lately been in the colony,.as a military 
officer, or the patroon, would be likely to 
have the finest coach,’’ when a butcher’s 
boy, who was passing, rudely knocked an 
apple out of Anneke’s hand, and caused 
her to shed a tear. 


portions of those vast possessions which, in our day, 
and principally through the culpable apathy, or 
miserable demagogism of those who have been in- 
trusted with the care of the public weal, have been 
the pretext for violating some of the plainest laws 
of morality that God has communicated to man.— 
EDITOR. 
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I took fire at this unprovoked outrage, | other of the usual branches. 


and lent the fellow a dig in the ribs that 
gave him to understand the young lady 
had a protector. My chap was about my 
own age and weight, and he surveyed me 
a minute with a species of contempt, and 
then beckoned me to follow him into an 
orchard that was hard by, but a little out 
of sight. In spite of Anneke’s entreaties 
I went, and Pompey and Ceesar followed. 
We had both stripped before the negroes 
got up, for they were in a hot discussion 
whether I was to be permitted to fight or 
not. Pompey maintained it would keep 
dinner waiting ; but Cesar, who had the 
most bottom, as became his name, in- 
sisted, as I had given a blow, I was bound 
to render satisfaction. Luckily Mr. Wor- 
den was very skillful at boxing, and he had 
given both Dirck and myself many lessons, 
so that Isoon found myself the best fellow. 
I gave the butcher’s boy a bloody nose 
and a black eye, when he gave in, and I 
came off victor; not, however, without a 
facer or two, that sent me to college with 
a reputation I hardly merited, or that of 
a regular pugilist. 

When I returned to the road, after this 
breathing, Anneke* had disappeared. and 
I was so shy and silly as not to ask her 
family name from Cesar the Great, or 
Pompey the Little. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable con- 
ceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares ?”’ 

‘““Pr’ythee bring him in; and let him approach 
singing.’’—WINTER’S TALE. 


I HAVE no intention of taking the reader 
with me through college, where I re- 
mained the usual term of four years. 
These four years were not idled away, as 
sometimes happens, but were fairly im- 
proved. I read all of the New Testament, 
in Greek; several of Cicero’s Orations ; 
every line of Horace, Satires and Odes; 
four books of the Iliad ; Tully de Oratore, 
throughout; besides paying proper atten- 
tion to geography, mathematics, and 


*Prounced On-na-kay, I believe.—EDITOR. 
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Moral phi- 
losophy in particular was closely attended 
to, senior year, as well as astronomy. 
We had a telescope that showed us all 
four of Jupiter’s moons. In other re- 
spects, Nassau might be called the seat 
of learning. One of our class purchased 
a second-hand copy of Kuripides, and we 
had it in college all of six months ; though 
it was never my good fortune to see it, as 
the young man who owned it was not 
much disposed to let profane eyes view his 
treasure. Nevertheless, I am certain the 
copy of the work was in college; and we 
took good care to let the Yale men hear 
of it more than once. I do not believe 
they ever saw even the outside of a EKuri- 
pides. As for the telescope, | can testify 
of my own knowledge; having seen the 
moons of Jupiter as often as ten times, 
with my own eyes, aided by his magni- 
fiers. We had a tutor who was expert 
among the stars, and who, it was gener- 
ally believed, would have been able to see 
the ring of Saturn could he have found 
the planet; which, as it turned out, he 
was unable to do. 

My four college years were very happy 
years. The vacations came often, and I 
went home invariably ; passing a day or 
two with my Aunt Legge, in going or 
coming. The acquisition of knowledge 
was always agreable to me; and I may 
say it without vanity, I trust at this time 
of life, 1 got the third honor of my class. 
We should have graduated four, but one 
of our class was compelled to quit us at 
the end of junior year, on account of his 
health. He was an unusually hard stu- 
dent, and it was generally admitted that 
he would have taken the first honor had 
be remained. We thought to acquit our- 
selves with credit at the commencement ; 
although I afterward heard my grand- 
father tell Mr. Worden, that he was of 
opinion the addresses would have been 
more masculine and commendable, had 
less been said of the surprising growth, 
prosperity, and power of the colonies. He 
had no objection to the encouragement of a 
sound, healthful, patriotic feeling ; but to 
him it appeared that something more novel 
might have better pleased the audience. 
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This may have been true, as all three of us | 


had something to say on the subject ; and 
it isa proof how much we thought alike, 
that our language was almost as closely 
assimilated as our ideas. 

As for the Powles’ Hook Ferry, it was 
an unpleasant place I will allow ; though 
by the time I was junior I thought noth- 
ing of it. My mother, however, was glad 
when it was passed for the last time. I 
remember the very first words that es- 
caped her, after she had kissed me on my 
final return from college, were, ‘‘ Well, 
Heaven be praised, Corny ! you will never 
again have any occasion to cross that 
frightful ferry, now college is completely 
done with?’’ My poor mother little knew 
how much greater dangers I was subse- 
quently called on to encounter in another 
direction. Nor was she minutely accurate 
in her anticipations, since I have crossed 
the ferry in question several times in 
later life; the distances not appearing to 
be as great, of late years, as they certain- 
ly seemed to be in my youth. 

It was a feather in a young man’s cap 
to have gone through college, in 1755, 
which was the year I graduated. It is 
true, the university men who had been 
home for their learning, were more or less 
numerous; but they were of a class that 
held itself aloof from the smaller gentry, 
and most of them were soon placed in of- 
fice, adding the dignity of public trusts to 
their acquisitions—the former in a man- 
ner overshadowing thelatter. But I was 
nearer to the body of the community, and 
my position admitted more of compara- 
tive excellence, as it might be. No one 
thinks of certain habits, opinions, man- 
ners, and tastes, in the circle where they 
are expected to be found; but it is a dif- 
ferent thing where all, or any of these 
peculiarities form the exception. I am 
afraid more was anticipated from my col- 
lege education than has ever. been real- 
ized; but I will say this for my Alma 
Mater, that I am not conscious my acqui- 
sitions at college have ever been of any 
disadvantage to me; and I rather think 
they have, in some degree at least, con- 
tributed to the little success that has 
attended. my humble career. 
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I kept up my intimacy with Dirck Fol- 
lock during the whole time I remained at 
college. He continued the classics with 
Mr. Worden for two years after I left the 
school; but I could not discover that his 
progress amounted to anything worth 
mentioning. ‘The master used to tell the 
colonel that ‘‘ Dirck’s progress was slow 
and sure ;’’ and this did not fail to satisfy 
aman who had a constitutional aversion 
to much of the head-over-heels rate of do- 
ing things among the English population. 
Colonel Follock, as we always called him, 
except when my father or grandfather 
asked him to drink a glass of wine, or 
drank his health in the first glass after 
the cloth was removed, when he was in- 
variably styled Colonel Van Valken- 
burgh, at full length; but Colonel Fol- 
lock was quite content that his son and 
heir should know no more than he knew 
himself, after making proper allowances 
for the difference in years and experi- 
ence. By the time I returned home, how- 
ever, a material change had been made in 
the school. Mr. Worden fell heir to a 
moderate competency at home, and he 
gave up teaching, a business he had never 
liked, accordingly. It was even thought 
he was a shade less zealous in his paroch- 
ial duties, after the acquisition of this 
fifty pounds sterling a-year, than he had 
previously been; though [| am far from 
insisting on the fact’s being so. At any 
rate, it was not in the power of fifty 
pounds per annum to render Mr. Worden 
apathetic on the subject of the Church ; 
for he continued a most zealous church- 
man down to the hour of his death; and 
this was something, even admitting that 
he was not quite so zealous as a Christian. 
The Church being the repository of the 
faith, if not the faith itself, it follows that 
its friends are akin to religion, though not 
absolutely religious. I have always liked 
a manthe better for being what I calla 
sound, warm-hearted churchman, though 
his habits may have been a little free. 

It was necessary to supply the place 
left vacant by the emigration of Mr. Wor- 
den, or to abandon a school that had got 
to be the nucleus of knowledge in West- 
chester. There was a natural desire, at 
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first, to obtain another scholar from home ; 
but no such person offering, a Yale Col- 
lege graduate was accepted, though not 
without sundry rebellions, and plenty of 
distrust. The moment he appeared, Colo- 
nel Follock and Major Nicholas Oothout, 
another respectable Dutch neighbor, with- 
drew their sons; and from that hour 
Dirck never went to schoolagain. It is 
true, Westchester was not properly a 
Dutch county, like Rockland, and Albany, 
and Orange, and several others along the 
river ; but it had many respectable fami- 
lies in it, of that extraction, without al- 
luding to such heavy people as the Van 
Cortlandts, Felipses, Beekmans, and two 
or three others of that stamp. Most of 
our important county families had a dif- 
ferent origin, as in the case of the Morrises, 
of Morrisania, and of the Manor of Ford- 
ham, the Pells, of Pelham, the Heathcotes, 
of Mamanneck, the branch of the De Lan- 
ceys at West Farms, the Jays, of Rye, 
etc., etc. All these came of the English 
or Huguenot stock. Among these last, 
more or less Dutch blood was to be found, 
however; though Dutch prejudices were 
4 good deal weakened. Although few of 
these persons sent their boys to this 
school, they consulted in the selection of 
master; and [ have always supposed 
that their indifference was the cause that 
the county finally obtained the services of 
v Yankee from Yale. 

The name of the new pedagogue was 
Jason Newcome, or, as he pronounced the 
latter appellation himself, Noocome. As 
he affected a pedantic way of pronouncing 
the last syllable long, or as it was spelt, 
he rather called himself Noocomb, instead 
of Newcum, as is the English mode, 
whence he soon got the nickname of Jason 
Old Comb among the boys; the lank, 
orderly arrangement of his jet-black and 
somewhat greasy-looking locks contribut- 
ing their share toward procuring for him 
the sobriquet, as I believe the French call 
it. As this Mr. Newcome will have a 
material part to play in the succeeding 
portions of this narrative, it maybe well 
to be a little more minute in his descrip- 
tion. 

I found Jason fully established in the 
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school, on my return from college. I re- 
member we met very much like two 
strange birds, that see each other for the 
first time on the same dung-hill; or two 
quadrupeds, in their original interview in 
a common herd. It was New Haven 
against Newark; though the institution, 
after making as many migrations as the 
House of Loretto, finally settled down at 
Princeton, a short time before I took my 
degree. I was consequently entitled to 
call myself a graduate of Newark—a sort 
of scholar that is quite as great a curi- 
osity in the country as a Queen Anne’s 
farthing, or a book printed in the fifteenth 
century. | | 

I remember the first evening we two 
spent in company, as well as if the meet- 
ing occurred only last night. It was at 
Satanstoe, and Mr. Worden was present. 
Jason had a liberal supply of Puritanical 
notions, which were bred in-and-in in his 
moral, and I had almost said, in his phys- 
ical system; nevertheless, he could un- 
bend; and I did not fail to observe that 
every evening, a gleam of covert en- 
joyment on his somber countenance, as 
the hot-stuff, the cards, and the pipes 
were produced, an hour or two before 
supper—a meal we always had hot and 
comfortable. This covert satisfaction, 
however, was not exhibited without cer- 
tain misgiving looks, as if the neophyte 
in these innocent enjoyments distrusted 
his right to possess his share. I remem- 
ber. in particular, when my mother laid 
two or three new, clean packs of cards on 
the table, that Jason cast a stealthy 
glance over his shoulder, as if to make 
certain that the act was not noted by the 
minister, or the “ neighbors.’’ The neigh- 
bors !—what a contemptible being a man 
becomes, who lives in constant dread of 
the comments and judgments of these 
social supervisors ! and what a wretch, 
the habit of deferring to no principle bet- 
ter than their decision has made many @ 
being, who has had originally the mate- 
rials of something better in him than has 
been developed by the survecllance of 
icnorance, envy, vulgarity, gossiping and 
lying! In those casesin which education, 
social position, opportunities, and experi- 
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ence have made any material difference |! he pronounced the Latin very much as 


between the parities, the man who yields 
to such a government exhibits the picture 
of a giant held in bondage by a pigmy. I 
have always remarked, too, that they who 
are best qualified to sit in this neighbor- 
hood-tribunal, generally keep most aloof 
from it, as repugnant to their tastes and 
habits, thus leaving its decisions to the 
portions of the community least qualified 
to make such as are either just or enlight- 
ened. 

I felt a disposition to laugh outright, at 
the manner in which Jason betrayed a 
sneaking consciousness of crime, as he saw 
my meek, innocent, simple-minded, just 
and warm-hearted mother lay the cards 
on the table that evening. His sense of 
guilt was purely conventional, while my 
mother’s sense of innocence existed in the 
absence of false instruction, and in the 
purity of her intentions. One had been 
taught no exaggerated and false notion of 
sin—nay, a notion that is impious, as it is 
clearly impious in man to torture acts 
that are perfectly innocent per se, into 
formal transgressions of the law of God— 
while the other had been educated under 
the narrow and exaggerated notions of a 
provincial sect, and had obtained a species 
of conscience that was purely dependent 
on his miserable schooling. I heard my 
grandfather say that Jason actually 
showed the white of his eyes the first time 
he saw Mr. Worden begin to deal, and he 
still looked the whole time we were at 
whist, as if he expected some one might 
enter, and tell of his delinquency. I soon 
discovered that Jason had a much greater 
dread of being told of, than of doing such 
things as taking a hand at whist, or 
drinking a glass of punch, from which I 
inferred his true conscience drew percepti- 
ble distinctions between the acts and the 
penalties he had been accustomed to see 
inflicted on them. He was much disposed 
to a certain sort of frailty; but it was a 
sneaking disposition to the last. 

But the amusing part of the exhibition 
that first evening of our acquaintance was 
Mr. Worden showing off his successor’s 
familiarity with the classics. Jason had 
not the smallest notion of quantity ; and 


one would read Mohawk, from a vocabu- 
lary made out by a hunter, or a savant 
of the French academy. As I had re- 
ceived the benefit of Mr. Worden’s own 
instruction, I could do better, and, gen- 
erally, my knowledge of the classics went 
beyond that of Jason. The latter’s En- 
glish, too, was long a source of amuse- 
ment with us all, though my grandfather 
often expressed strong disgust at it. 
Even Colonel Follock did not scruple to 
laugh at Newcome’s English, which, as 
he frequently took occasion to say, ‘ hat 
a ferry remarkable sount to it.”” Asthis 
peculiarity of Jason’s extended a gvod 
way into the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
part of the country in which he was born, 
it may be well to explain what 1 mean a 
little more at large. 

Jason was the son of an ordinary Con- 
necticut farmer, of the usual associations, 
and with no other pretension to education 
than such as was obtained in a common 
school, or any reading which did not in- 
clude the Scriptures, some half a dozen 
volumes of sermons and polemical works, 
all the latter of which were vigorously 
as well as narrowly one-sided, and a few 
books that had been expressly written to 
praise New England, and to undervalue 
all the rest of the earth. As the family 
knew nothing of the world beyond the 
limits of its. own township, and an occa- 
sional visit to Hartford on what is called 
‘‘election day,’’ Jason’s early life was 
necessarily of the most contracted exper- 
ence. His English, as a matter of course, 
was just that of his neighborhood and 
class of life, which was far from being 
either very elegant or very Doric. Buton 
this rustic, provincial, or, rather, hamlet 
foundation, Jason had reared a super- 
structure of New Haven finish and pro- 
portions. 

As he kept school before he went to 
college, while he was in college, and after 
he left college, the whole energies of his 
nature became strangely directed to just 
such reforms of language as would be apt 
to strike the imagination of a pedagogue 
of his caliber. In the first place, he had 
brought from home with him a great 
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number of sounds that were decidedly 
vulgar and vicious, and with these in full 
existence in himself, he had commenced 
his system of reform on other people. As 
is common with all tyros, he fancied a 
very little knowledge sufficient authority 
for very great theories. His first step 
was to improve the language, by adapt- 
ing sound in spelling, and he insisted on 
calling angel, angel, because a-n Spelt an ; 
chamber, cham-ber, for the Same reason ; 
and so on through a long catalogue of 
similarly constructed words. ‘‘ English,’’ 
he did not pronounce as “‘ Jng-lish,’’ but 
as ‘* Hnglish,’’ for instance; and ‘‘ noth- 
ing’’ (Anglice nuthing), as nothing; or, 
perhaps, it were better to say ‘‘ naw- 
thin’.’? While Jason showed himself so 
much of a purist with these and many 
other words, he was guilty of some of the 
grossest possible mistakes, that were di- 
rectly in cpposition to his own theory. 
Thus, while he affectedly pronounced 
‘“none,” (nun), as “ known,”’ he did not 
scruple to call ‘‘stone,’”’ ‘‘stun,’’ and 
“home,’’ ‘‘hum.”’ The idea of pronounc- 
ing “clerk,’’ as it should be, or ‘ clark,’’ 
greatly shocked him, as it did to call 
“hearth,” ‘‘h’arth ”’?: though he did not 
hesitate to call this good earth of ours, 
the ‘?arth.”: ‘ Been,’’ ‘he’ pronounced 
‘‘ben,’’ of course, and ‘‘roof,’’ he called 
‘‘ ruff,’’ in spite of all his purism. 

From the foregoing speciinens. half a 
dozen among a thousand, the reader will 
get an accurate notion of this weakness 
in Jason’s character. It was heightened 
by the fact that the young man commenced 
his education, such as it was, late in life, 
and it is rare indeed that either knowledge 
or tastes thus acquired are entirely free 
from exaggeration. Though Jason was 
several years my Senior, like myself he 
was a recent graduate, and it will be easy 
enough to imagine the numberless discus- 
sions that took place between us, on the 
subject of our respective acquisitions. I 
say ‘‘respective,’’ instead of mutual ac- 
quisitions, because there was nothing mu- 
tual about it, or fhem. Neither our clas- 
sics, our philosophy, nor our mathematics 
would seem to have been the same, but 
each man apparently had a science, or a 
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language of his own, and which had been 
derived from the institution where he had 
been taught. In the classics I was much 
the strongest, particularly in the quanti- 
ties, but Jason had the best of it in mathe- 
matics. In spite of his conceit, his vul- 
garity, his English, his provincialism, and 
the awkwardness with which he bore his 
tardily acquired information, this man had 
strong points about him, and a native 
shrewdness that would have told much 
more in his favor had it not been accom- 
panied by acertain evasive manner, that, 
caused one constantly to suspect his sin- 
cerity, and which often induced those who 
were accustomed to him, to imagine he 
had a sneaking propensity that rendered 
him habitually hypocritical. 

Jason held New York in great con- 
tempt, a feeling he was not always dis- 
posed to conceal, and of necessity his com- 
parisons were usually made with the state 
of things in Connecticut, and much to the 
advantage of the latter. To one thing, 
however, he was much disposed to defer, 
and that was money. Connecticut had 
not then, nor has it now, a single indi- 
vidual who would be termed rich in New 
York; and Jason, spite of his provincial 
conceit, spite of his overweening notions 
of moral and _ intellectual superiority, 
could no more prevent this profound def- 
erence for wealth, than he could substi- 
tute for a childhood of vulgarity and 
neglect, the grace, refinement, and knowl- 
edge which the boys of the more fortu- 
nate classes in life obtain as it might 
be without knowing it. Yes, Jason 
bowed down to the golden calf, in spite 
of his Puritanism, his love of liberty, his 
pretension to equality and the general 
strut of his disposition and manner. 

Such is an outline of the character and 
qualifications of the man whom I found, 
on my return from college, at the head of 
Mr. Worden’s school. We soon became 
acquainted, and I do not know which got 
the most ideas from the other, in course 
of the first fortnight. Our conversation 
and arguments were free, almost to rude- 
ness, and little mercy was shown to our 
respective prejudices. Jason was ultra 
leveling in his notions of socia) inter- 
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course, while I had the opinion of my own } warrant them in calling on you for alittle 


colony, in which the distinctions of classes 
are far more strongly marked than is 
usual in New England, out of Boston and 
its immediate association. Still Jason de- 
ferred to names, as well as money, though 
it was in a way very different from my 
own. 

New England was, and is, loyal to the 
crown; but having the right to name 
many of its governors, and possessing 
many other political privileges through 
the charters that were granted to her 
people, in order to induce them to settle 
that portion of the continent, they do not 
always manifest the feeling in a way to 
be agreeable to those who have a proper 
reverence for the crown. Among other 
points, growing out of this difference in 
training, Jason and I had sundry argu- 
ments on the subject of professions, trades 
and callings. It was evident he fancied 
the occupation of a schoolmaster next in 
honor tothatofaclergyman. Theclergy 
formed a species of aristocracy, according 
to his notions; but no man could com- 
mence life under more favorable auspices 
than by taking a school. The following 
dialogue occurred between us on this sub- 
ject; and Iwas so much struck with the 
| novelty of my companion’s notions as_ to 
make a note of it as soon as we parted. 

*‘T wonder your folks don’t think of 
giving you suthin’ to do, Corny,’’ com- 
menced Jason one day, after our acquaint- 
ance had ripened into a sort of belligerent 
intimacy. ‘‘ You’re near nineteen now 
and ought to begin to think of bringing 
suthin’ in, to pay for all the outgoin’s.”’ 

By ‘‘your folks’? Jason meant the 
family of Littlepage; and the blood of 
that family quickened a little within me 
at the idea of being profitably employed, in 
the manner intimated, because I had 
reached the mature and profitable age of 
nineteen. 

**T do not understand you exactly, Mr. 
Newcome, by your bringing something in,”’ 
answered I, with dignity enough to put a 
man of ordinary delicacy on his guard. 

‘Bringing suthin’ in is good English, I 
hope, Mr. Littlepage. I mean that your 


edication has cost your folks enough to| with me. 


interest. How much do you suppose now 
has been spent on your edication, begin- 
ning at the time you first went to Mr. 
Worden, and leaving off the day you 
quitted Newark ? ”’ 

‘Really I have not the smallest no- 
tion; the subject has never crossed my 
mind.”’ 

‘* Did the old folks never say anything to 
you about it ?—never foot up the total ? ”’ 

“JT am sure it is not easy to see how 
this could be done, for I could not help 
them in the least.”’ 

“But your father’s books would tell 
that, as doubtless it all stands charged 
against you.”’ 

“Stands charged against me! How, 
sir! do you imagine my father makes a 
charge in a book against me whenever he 
pays a few pounds for my education ? ” 

‘* Certainly ; how else could he tell how 
much you have had ?’—though, on reflec- 
tion, aS you are an only child, it does not 
make so much difference. You probably 
will get all in the end.”’ 

‘*And had I a brother, or a sister, do 
you imagine, Mr. Newcome, each shilling 
we spent would be set down in a book as 
charges against us ? ”’ 

‘* How else in natur’ could it be known 
which had had the most, or any sort of 
justice be done between you ?”’ 

‘** Justice would be done by our common 
father’s giving to each just as much of 
his own money as he night see fit. What 
is it to me if he chose to give my brother 
a few hundred pounds more than he chose 
to give me? The money is his, and he 
may do with it as he choose.”’ 

‘* An hundred pounds is an awful sight 
of money !’’ exclaimed Jason, betraying 
by his countenance how deeply he felt the 
truth of this. ‘‘If you have had money 
in such large sums, so much the more 
reason why you should set about doing 
suthin’ to repay the old gentleman. Why 
not set up a school ! ”’ 

Rees 

‘* Why not set up aschool, I say ? You 
might have had this of mine, had you 
been a little older; but once in, fast in, 
Still, schools are wanted, and 
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you might get a tolerable good recom- | 
mend. Idare say your tutor would fur- 
nish a certificate.’’ 

This word ‘‘ recommend ’’ was used by 
Jason for ‘‘ recommendation ”’ ; the habit 
of putting verbs in the places of substan- 
tives, and vice versa, being much in 
vogue with him. 

‘¢ And do you really think that one who 
is destined to inherit Satanstoe would act 
advisedly to set up a school? Recollect, 
Mr. Newcome, that my father and grand- 
father have both borne the king’s com- 
mission; and that the last bears it, at 
this very moment, through his represen- 
tative. the governor.”’ 

“What ofall that? What better busi- 
ness is there than keeping a good school ? 
If you are high in your notions, get to be 
made a tutor in that New Jersey college. 
Recollect that a tutor in a college is some- 
body. Idid hope for such a place, but 
having a governor’s son against me, as a 
candidate, there was no chance.”’ 

‘«¢ A governor’s son a candidate for a 
tutorship in a college! You are pleased 
to trifle with me, Mr. Newcome.”’ 

<Tt’s true as the gospel. You thought 
some smaller fish put me down, but he 
was the son of the governor. But why 
do you give that vulgar name to your 
father’s farm—Satanstoe is not decent ; 
yet, Corny, I’ve heard you use it before 
your own mother !”’ 

“That you may hear every day, and 
my mother use it too, before her own son. 
What fault do you find with the name of 
Satanstoe ? ”’ 

‘* Fault !—In the first place it is irre- 
ligious and profane; then it is ungenteel 
and vulgar, and only fit to be used in low 
company. Moreover, it is opposed to his- 
tory and revelation, the evil one having a 
huff, if you will, but no toes. Such a 
name couldn’t stand a fortnight before 
public opinion in New England.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that may be very true; but we 
do not care enough for his Satanic majesty 
in the colony of New York to treat him 
with so much deference. As for the ‘ huffs,’ 
ag you call them—’’ 

‘‘Why, what do you call ’em, Mr. 
Littlepage ? ”’ 


‘in this hemisphere ? 
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‘‘Hoofs, Mr. Newcome; that is the. 
New York pronunciation of the word.”’ 

“T care nothing for York pronuncia- 
tion, which everybody knows is Dutch 
and full of corruptions. You’ll never do 
anything worth speaking of in this colony, 
Corny, until you pay more attention to 
your schools.’’ 

‘“¢T do not know what you call attention, 
Mr. Jason, unless we have paid it already. 
Here, [have the caption, or rather pream- 
ble of a law, on that very subject, that I 
copied out of the statute book on purpose 
to show you, and which I will now read 
in order to prove to you how things really 
stand in the colony.”’ 

“ Read away,’’ rejoined Jason, with an 
air of sufficient disdain. 

Read I did, and in the following senten- 
tious and comprehensive language, viz.: 
‘Whereas the youth of this colony are 
found, by manifold experience, to be not 
inferior in their natural geniuses to the 
youth of any other country in the world, 
therefore be it enacted, etc.” * 

‘‘There, sir,’’ I said in exultation, ‘‘ you 
have chapter and verse for the true char- 
acter of the rising generation in the colony 
of New York.’ 


* This quotation would seem to be accurate, and 
it is somewhat curious to trace the reason why a 
preamble so singular should have been prefixed to 
thelaw. Was it not owing to the oft-repeated and 
bold assertions of Europeans that man deteriorated 
Any American who has been 
a near observer of European opinion, even in our 
day, must have benn frequently amused at the ex- 
pression of surprise and doubt taat so often escapes 
the residents of the old world, when they discover 
anything that particularly denotes talent coming 
from the new. I make little question that this ex- 
traordinary preamble is a sort of indirect answer to 
an imputation that was known to be as general, in 
that age, as it was felt to be unjust. My own ex- 
perience would lead me to think native capacity 
more abundant in America than in the midland 
countries of Europe, and quite as frequently met 
with as in Italy itself; and I have often heard 
teachers, both English and French, admit that their 
American and West India scholars were generally 
the readiest and cleverest in their schools. The 
great evil under which this country labors, in this 
respect, is the sway of numbers, which is constantly 
elevating mediocrity and spurious talent to high 
places. In America we have a higher average of 
intelligence, while we have far less of the higher 
class; and I attribute the latter fact to the control 
of those who have never enjoyed the means of 
appreciating excellence.—EDITOR. 
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**And what does that preamble lead to ?”’ 
demanded Jason, a little staggered at 
finding the equality of our New York in- 
tellects established so clearly by legisla- 
tive enactment. 

‘Tt is the preamble to an act establish- 
ing the free schoois of New York, in which 
the learned languages have now been 
taught these twenty years ; and you will 
please to remember that another law has 
not long been passed establishing a col- 
lege in town.”’ 

* Well, curious laws do sometimes get 
into the statute-books, and a body must 
take them as he finds them. I daresay 
Connecticut might have a word to say on 
the same subject, if you would give her a 
chance. Have you heard the wonderful 
news from Philadelphia, Corny, that has 
just come among us ?”’ 

*‘T have heard nothing of late; for yon 


know I have been over in Rockland, with. 


Dirck Follock, for the last two weeks, and 
news never reaches that family, or indeed 
that county.”’ 

“No, that is true enough,’’ answered 
Jason, dryly; ‘“‘news and a Dutchman 
have no affinity, or attraction, aS we 
would say in philosophy; though there 
is gravitation enough on one side, ha! 
boy ?”’ 

Here Jason laughed outright, for he was 
always delighted whenever he could get 
a side-hit at the children of Holland, 
whom he appeared to regard as a race 
occupying a position between the human 
family and the highest class of the unin- 
tellectual animals. But it is unnecessary 
to dwell longer on this dialogue, my object 
being merely to show the general char- 
acter of Jason’s train of thought, in order 
to be better understood when I come to 
connect his opinions with his acts. 

Dirck and myself were much together 
after my return from college. I passed 
weeks ata time with him, and he returned 
my visits with the utmost freedom and 
good will. Each of us had now got his 
growth, and it would have done the heart 
of Frederick of Prussia good to have seen 
my young friend after he had entered his 
nineteenth year. In stature he measured 
exactly six feet three, and he gave every 
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promise of filling upin proportion. Dirck 
was none of your roundly-turned, Apollo- 
built fellows, but he had shoulders that 
his little, short, solid, but dumpy-looking 
mother, who was of the true stock, could 
scarcely span when she pulled his head 
down to give hima kiss; which she did 
regularly, as Dirck told me himself, twice 
each year; that is to say, Christmas and 
New Year. His complexion was fair, his 
limbs large and well-proportioned, his 
hair light, his eyes blue, and his face 
would have been thought handsome by 
most persons. I will not deny, however, 
that there was acertain ponderosity, both 
of mind and body, about my friend that 
did not very well accord with the general 
notion of grace and animation. Neverthe- 
less, Dirck was a sterling fellow, as true as 
steel, as brave as a game-cock, and as 
honest as noonday light. 

Jason was avery different sort of per- 
son, in many essentials. In figure, he 
was also tall, but he was angular, loose- 
jointed and swinging—slouching would be 
the better word, perhaps. Still, he was 
not without strength, having worked on 
a farm until he was near twenty ; and he 
was as activeas a cat; aresult that took 
the stranger a little by surprise, when he 
regarded only his loose, quavering sort of 
In the way of thought, Jason 
would think two feet to Dirck’s one; but 
I amfar from certain that it was always 
in so correct a direction. Give the Dutch- 
man time, he was very apt to come out 
right ; whereas Jason, I soon discovered, 
was quite liable to come to wrong Con- 
clusions, and particularly so in all matters 
that were a little adverse, and which 
affected hisown apparent interests. Dirck, 
moreover, was one of the best-natured 
fellows that breathed, it being almost im- 
possible to excite him to anger; when 
it did come, however, the earthquake was 
scarcely more terrific. I have seen him 
enraged, and would as soon encounter a 
wild boar in an open field, as run against 
his course, while in the fit. 

Modesty will hardly permit me to say 
much of myself. I was well-grown, active, 
strong, for my years; and, I am inclined 
to think, reasonably well-looking ; though 
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I would prefer that this much should be| week; but thirty years since this was 


said by any one but myself. 
often tried our manhood together, when 
youngsters, and I was the better chap 
until my friend reached his eighteenth 
year, when the heavy metal of the young 
Dutch giant told in our struggles. After 
that period was passed, I found Dirck too 
much for me, in a close grip, though my 
extraordinary activity rendered the in- 
equality less apparent than it might oth- 
erwise have proved. I ought not to 
apply the term of ‘‘extraordinary’’ to 
anything about myself, but the word es- 
caped me unconsciously, and I shall let it 
stand. One thing I will say, notwith- 
standing, let the reader think of it as he 
may; I was good-natured and well-dis- 
posed to my fellow-creatures, and had no 
greater love of money than was necessary 
to render me reasonably discreet. 

Such is an outline of the characters and 
persons of three of the principal actors in 
the scenes I am about to relate; scenes 
that will possess some interest for those 
who love to read accounts of adventures 
in a new country, however much they may 
fail in interesting others, when I speak of 
the condition and events of the more civil- 
ized condition of society, that was en- 
joyed, even in my youth, in such old 
counties as Westchester, and such towns 
as York. 


—_——_—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


THE spring of the year I was twenty, 
Dirck and myself paid our first visit to 
town, in the characters of young men. 
Although Satanstoe was not more than 
five-and-twenty miles from New York, by 
the way of Kingsbridge, the road we al- 
ways traveled in order to avoid the ferry, 
it was by no means as common to visit 
the capital as it has since got to be. I 
know gentlemen who pass in and out 
from our neighborhood, now, as often 
as once a fortnight, or even once a 


Dirck and l|a thing very seldom done. 


My dear 
mother always went to town twice a 
year; in the spring to pass EHaster 
week, and in the autumn to make her 
winter purchases. My father usually went 
four times, in the course of the twelve 
months, but he had the reputation of a 
gad-about, and was thought by many 
people to leave home quite as much as he 
ought todo. As for my grandfather, old 
age coming on, he seldom left home now, 
unless it were to pay stated visits to cer- 
tain old brother campaigners who lived 
within moderate distances, and with 
whom he invariably passed weeks each 
summer. 

The visit I have mentioned occurred 
some time after Easter, a season of the 
year that many of our country families 
were in the habit of passing in town, to 
have the benefit of the daily services of 
old Trinity, as the Hebrews resorted to 
Jerusalem to keep the feast of the pass- 
over. My mother did not go to town this 
year, on account of my father’s gout, and 
I was sent to supply her place with my 
aunt Legge, who had been so long accus- 
tomed to have one of the family with her 
at that season, that I was substituted. 
Dirck had relatives of his own, with whom 
he staid, and thus everything was rendered 
smooth. In order to make a fair start, 
my friend crossed the Hudson the week 
before, and, after taking breath at Satans- 
toe for three days, we left the Neck for 
the capital, mounted on a pair of as good 
roadsters aS were to be found in the 


‘country: and that is saying a good deal ; 


for the Morrises, and De Lanceys, and 
Van Cortlandts all kept racers, and some- 
times gave us good sport, in the autumn, 
over the country course. Westchester, 
to say no more than she deserved, was a 
county with a spirited gentry, and one 
of which no colony need be ashamed. 

My mother was a tender-hearted parent, 
and full of anxiety in behalf of an only 
child. She knew that traveling always 
has more or less of hazard and was desir- 
ous we should be off betimes, in order to 
make certain of our reaching town before 
the night set in. Highway robbers, 
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Heaven be praised! were then, and are; swered. 


still, unknown to the colonies ; but there 
were other dangers that gave my excel- 
lent parent much concern. All the bridges 
were not considered safe ; the roads were, 
and are yet, very circuitous, and it was 
possible to lose one’s way; while it was 
said persons had been known to pass the 
night on Harlem common, an uninhabited 
waste that lies some seven or eight miles 
on our side of the city. My mother’s first 
care, therefore, was to get Dirck and my- 
self off early in the morning; in order to 
do which she rose with the light, gave us 
our breakfasts immediately afterward, 
and thus enabled us to quit Satanstoe just 
as the sun had burnished the eastern sky 
with its tints of flame color. 

Dirck was in high good-humor that 
morning, and, to own the truth, Corny 
did not feel the depression of spirits 
which, according to the laws of propriety, 
possibly ought to have attended the first 
really free departure of so youthful an 
adventurer from beneath the shadows of 
the paternal roof. We went our way 
Jaughing and chatting, like two girls just 
broke loose from boarding-school. I had 
never known Dirck more communicative, 
and I got certain new insights into his 
feelings, expectations, and prospects, as 
we rode along the colony’s highway that 
morning, that afterward proved to be 
matters of much interest to us both. We 
had not got a mile from the chimney-tops 
of Satanstoe, ere my friend broke forth as 
follows :— 

*“T suppose you have heard, Corny, 
what the two old gentlemen have been at, 
lately ? ”’ 

‘* Your father and mine ?—I have not 
heard a syllable of anything new.”’ 

‘‘ They have been suing out, before the 
governor and council, a joint claim to that 
tract of land they bought of the Mohawks, 
the last time they were out together on 
service in the colony militia.’’ 

I ought to mention here, that though 
my predecessors had made but few cam- 
. paigns in the regular army, each had 
made several in the more humble capacity 
of a militia officer. 

‘This is news to me, Dirck,’’ I an- 
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‘¢ Why should the old gentle- 
men have been so sly about such a 
thing ? ”’ 

‘*] cannot tell you, lest they thought 
silence the best way to keep off the Yan- 
kee. You know my father has a great 
dread of a Yankee’s getting a finger into 
any of his bargains. He says the Yan- 
kees are the locusts of the West.’’ 

‘But how came you to know anything 
about it, Dirck ? ”’ 

‘‘T am no Yankee, Corny.”’ 

“And your father told you, on the 
strength of this recommendation ? ”’ 

‘‘He told me,as he tells me most 
things that he thinks it best I should 
know. We smoke together, and then we 
talk together.”’ 

‘‘T would learn to smoke, too, if I 
thought I should get any useful informa- 
tion by so doing.”’ 

‘*Dere is much to be Varnt from ter 
pipe! ’’ said Dirck, dropping into a slightly 
Dutch accent, as frequently happened 
with him, when his mind took a secret di- 
rection toward Holland, though in general 
he spoke English quite as well as 1 did 
myself, and vastly better than that mira- 
cle of taste, and learning, and virtue, and 
piety, Mr. Jason Newcome, A.B., of Yale, 
and prospective president of that or some 
other institution. 

‘So it would seem, if your father is tell- 
ing you secrets all the time you are smok- 
ing together. But where is this land, 
Dirck ? ”’ 

‘It is in the Mohawk country—or, 
rather, it isin the country near the Hamp- 
shire Grants, and at no great distance 
from the Mohawk country.”’ 

<«¢ And how much may there be of it?”’ 

‘¢ Forty thousand acres; and some of it 
of good, rich flats, they say; such as a 
Dutchman loves.”’ 

«* And your father and mine have pur- 
chased all this land in company, you say 
—share and share alike as the lawyers 
call it.”’ 

*Tust S08. 

«Pray, how much did they pay for so 
large a tract of land ? ”’ 

Dirck took time to answer this question. 
He first drew from his pocket a pocket- 
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book, which he opened as well as he could 
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until he saw a bright light in front of his 


under the motion of his roadster, for | nose. 
neither of us abated his speed, it being in-|s ‘‘The first thing will be to find it, 


dispensable to reach town before dark. 
My friend succeeded at length in putting 
his hand on the paper he wanted, which 
he gave to me. 

‘‘There,’’ he said; ‘‘ that is a list of the 
articles paid to the Indians, which I have 
copied, and then there have been several 
hundred pounds of fees paid to the gov- 
ernor and his officers. ’’ 

I read from the list as follows; the 
words coming out by jerks, as the trot- 
ting of my horse permitted: ‘‘ Fifty 
blankets, each with yellow strings and 
yellow trimmings; ten iron pots, four 
gallons each ; forty pounds of gunpowder ; 
seven muskets; twelve pounds of small 
beads; ten strings of wampum; fifty 
gallons of rum, pure Jamaica, and of 
high proof; a score of Jews-harps and 
three-dozen first quality English-made 
tomahawks.”’ 

‘Well, Dirck,’’? I cried, as soon as 
through reading, “ this is no great matter 
to give forforty thousand acres of land in 
the colony of New York. I daresay a 
hundred pounds currency {two hundred 
and fifty dollars) would buy everything 
here, even tothe rumand the first quality 
of English-made tomahawks.”’ 

‘* Ninety-six pounds, thirteen shillings, 
sevenpence ‘ t’ree fart’in’s ’ was the foot- 
ing of the whole bill,’? answered Dirck de- 
liberately, preparing to light his pipe ; 
for he could smoke very conveniently 
while trotting no faster than at the rate 
of six miles the hour. 

““T do not find that dear for forty 
thousand acres; I suppose the muskets, 
and rum, and other things were manu- 
factured expressly for the Indian trade.”’ 

‘* Not they, Corny ; you know how it is 
with the old gentlemen—they are as hon- 
est as the day.”’ 

“So much the better for them, and so 
much the better for us! But what is to 
be done with this land, now they own it? ”’ 

Dirck did not answer until we had 
trotted twenty rods; for by this time the 
pipe was at work, and the moment the 
smoke was seen he kept his eye on it, 


Corny. When a patent is signed and de- 
livered, then you must send forth some 
proper person to find the land it covers. 
I have heard of a gentlman who got a 
grant of ten thousand acres, five vears 
since; and though he has had a hunt for 
it every Summer since, he has not been 
able to find it yet. To be sure ten thou- 
sand acres is a small object to look for, in 
the woods.’’ 

‘*And our fathers intend to find this 
land as soon as the season opens? ”’ 

‘“ Not so fast, Corny ; not so fast! that 
was the scheme of your father’s Welsh 


blood, but mine takes matters more de- 


liberately. Let us wait until next year, 
he said, and then we can send the boys. 
By that time, too, the war will take some 
sort of a shape, and we shall know better 
how to care for the children. The sub- 
ject has been fairly talked over between 
the two patentees, and we are to go early 
next spring, not this.”’ 

The idea of land-hunting was not in the 
least disagreeable to me; nor was it un- 
pleasant to think that I stood in rever- 
sion, or as heir to twenty thousand acres 
of land, in addition to those of Satanstoe. 
Dirck and I talked the matter over, as 
we trotted on, until both of us began to 
regret that the expedition was so far in 
perspective. 

The war to which Dirck alluded had 
broken out a few months before our visit 
to town; a Mr. Washington, of Virginia 
—the same who has since become so cele- 
brated as the Colonel Washington of 
Braddock’s defeat, and other events at 
the south—having been captured with a 
party of his men, in a small work thrown 
up in the neighborhood of the French 
somewhere on the tributaries of the Ohio ; 
a river that is known to-run into the Mis- 
sissippi, a vast distance to the west. I 
knew very little then, nor do I know much 
now, of these remote regions, beyond the 
fact that there are such places, and that 
they are sometimes visited by detach- 
ments, war parties, hunters and other ad- 
venturers from the colonies. To me it’ 
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geems scarce worth fighting about such; but were left in their native gray; a Cir- 


distant and wild territory; for ages and 
ages must elapse before it can be of any 
service for the purposes of civilization. 
Both Dirck and myself regretted that the 
summer would be likely to go by without 
our seeing the enemy; for we came of 
families that were commonly employed on 
such occasions. We thought both our 
fathers might be out; though even that 
was a point that still remained under dis- 
cussion. 

We dined and baited at Kingsbridge, 
intending to sup in town. While the din- 
ner was cooking, Dirck and I walked out 
on the heights that overlook the Hudson ; 
for I knew less of this noble river than 
I wished to know of it. We conversed 
as we walked; and my companion, who 
knew the river much better than myself, 
having many occasions to pass up and 
down it, between the village of Haverstraw 
and town, in his frequent visits to his rela- 
tives below, gave me some useful informa- 
tion. . 

‘Look here, Corny,’’ said Dirck, after 
betraying a good deal of desire to obtain 
a view of some object in the distance, 
along the river-side; ‘‘ look here, Corny, 
do you see yonder house, in the little bay 
below us, with the lawn that extends 
down to the water, and that noble orchard 
behind it ? ”’ 

I saw the object to which Dirck alluded. 
It was a house that stood near the river, 
but sheltered and secluded, with the lawn 
and orchard as described ; though at the 
distance of some two or three miles, all 
the beauties of the spot could not be dis- 
covered, and many of them had to be re- 
ceived on the faith of my companion’s 
admiration. Still, Isaw very plainly all 
the objects named ; and, among: others, 
the house, the orchard, and thelawn. The 
building was of stone—as is common with 
most of the better sort of houses in the 
country—was long, irregular, and had 
that air of solid comfort about it which it 
is usual to see in buildings of that descrip- 
tion. The walls were not whitewashed, 
according to the lively tastes of our Dutch 
fellow-colonists, who appear to expend all 
their vivacity in the pipe and the brush, 


cumstance that rendered the form and 
dimensions of the structure a little less 
distinct, at a first glance, than they might 
otherwise have proved. As I gazed at 
the spot, however, I began to fancy it a 
charm, to find the picture thus sobered 
down; and found a pleasure in drawing 
the different angles, and walls, and chim- 
neys, and roofs, from this background, by 
means of the organ of sight. On the 
whole, I thought the little sequestered 
bay, the wooded and rocky shores, the 
small but well-distributed lawn, the or- 
chard, with all the other similar accesso- 
ries, formed together one of the prettiest 
places of the sort I had ever seen. Think- 
ing so, I was not slow in saying as much 
tomy companion. I wasthought to have 
some taste in these matters, and had been 
consulted on the subject of laying out 
erounds by one or two neighbors in the 
county. 

‘‘ Whose house is it, Dirck ? ”’ Linquired; 
‘and how came you to know anything 
about it? ”’ 

‘*That is Lilacsbush,’’ answered my 
friend; ‘“‘and it belongs to my mother’s 
cousin, Herman Mordaunt.”’ 

IT had heard of Herman, or, as it is pro- 
nounced, Harman Mordaunt. He was a 
iman of considerable note in the colony, 
having been the son of a Major Mordaunt, 
of the British army, who had married the 
heiress of a wealthy Dutch merchant, 
whence the name of Herman; which had 
descended to the son along with the 
money. The Dutch were so fond of their 
own blood, that they never failed to give 
this Mr. Mordaunt his Christian name, 
and he was usually known in the colony 
as Herman Mordaunt. Further than this, 
I knew little of the gentleman, unless it 
might be that he was reputed rich, and 
was admitted to be in the best society, 
though not actually belonging to the terri- 
torial or political aristocracy of the colony. 

‘ Ag Herman Mordaunt is your mo- 
ther’s cousin, I suppose, Dirck,’’ I re- 
sumed, *‘ that you have been at Lilacsbush 
and ascertained whether the inside of the 
house is as pleasant and respectable as 
the outside.’’ 


gry) 
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“Often, Corny; while Madam Mor- 
daunt lived, my mother and I used to go 
there every summer. The poor lady is 
now dead, but I go there still.’’ 

‘‘ Why did you not ride on as far as 
Lilacsbush, and levy a dinner on your re- 
lations? I should think Herman Mor- 
daunt would feel hurt, were he to learn 
that an acquaintance, or a relation, had 
put up at an inn within a couple of miles 
of his own, house. I daresay he knows 
both Major and Captain Littlepage, and 
I protest I shall feel it necessary to send 
him a note of apology for not calling. 
These things ought not to be done, Dirck, 
among persons of a certain stamp, and 
who are supposed to know what is proper.”’ 

‘“‘This would be all right enough, Corny, 
had Herman Mordaunt, or his daughter, 
been at Liiacsbush ; but they live in Crown 
Street, in town, in winter, and never come 
out here until after the Pinkster holidays, 
let Them come when they may.”’ 

“Oh! he is as great a man as that, is 
he ?—a town and country house; after all, 
I do not know whether it would do to be 
quite so free with one of his standing, as 
to go to dine with him without sending 
notice.”’ 

‘Nonsense, Oorny. 
about stopping at a gentleman’s door, 
when he is traveling ? Herman Mordaunt 
would have given us a hearty welcome, 
and I should have gone on to Lilacsbush, 
did I not know that the family is certain 
to be in town at thisseason. Haster came 
early this year, and to-morrow will be the 
first day of the Pinkster holidays. As 
soon as they are over, Herman Mordaunt 
and Anneke will be out here to enjoy 
their lilacs and roses.”’ 

““Oh, ho! there is an Anneke, as well 
as the old gentleman. Pray, how old 
may Miss Anneke be, Master Dick ? ”’ 

As this question was asked, I turned to 
look my friend in the face, and I found 
that his handsome, smooth, fair Dutch 
lineaments were covered with a glow of 
red, that it was not usual to see extended 
so far from his ruddy cheeks. Dirck was 
too much of a man, however, to turn 
away, or to try to hide blushes so ingen- 
uous ; but he answered stoutly— 


Who hesitates 
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‘* My cousin, Anneke Mordaunt, is just 
turned of seventeen; and, I’ll tell you 
what, Corny—”’ 

“ Well—I am listening with both ears, 
to hear your what—out with it, man; 
both ears are open.”’ 

‘‘ Why, Anneke (On-na-kay) is one of 
the very prettiest girls in the colony! 
What is more, she is as sweet and goot”’ 
—Dirck grew Dutch, as he grew animated 
—‘‘as she is pretty.”’ 

I was quite astounded at the energy and 
feeling with which this was said. Dirck 
was such a matter-of-fact fellow, that I 
had never dreamed he could be sensible to 
the passion of love; nor had I ever 
paused to analyze the nature of our own 
friendship. We liked each other in the 
first place, most probably from habit ; 
then, we were of characters so essentially 
different, that our attachment was _ in- 
fluenced by that species of excitement 
which is the child of opposition. As we 
grew older, Dirck’s good qualities began 
to command my respect, and reason en- 
tered more into my affection for him. I 
was well convinced that my companion 
could and would prove to be a warm 
friend; but the possibility of his ever 
becoming a lover, had not before crossed 
my mind. Even then, the impression 
made was not very deep or lasting, 
though I well remember the sort of ad- 
miration and wonder with which I gazed 
at his flushed cheek, animated eye and 
improved mien. For the moment, Dirck 
really had a commanding and animated 
air. 

‘‘ Why, Anneke is one of the prettiest 
girls in the colony !’’ my friend had ex- 
claimed. 

‘* And your cousin ? ”’ 

‘“‘“My second cousin. Her mother’s 
father and my mother’s mother were 
brother and sister.”’ 

‘‘TIn that case, I shall hope to have the 
honor of being introduced one of these 
days to Miss Anneke Mordaunt, who is 
just turned of seventeen, and is one of the 
prettiest girls in the colony, and is as good 
as she is pretty.”’ 

‘*T wish you to see her, Corny, and 
that before we go home,”’ Dirck replied, 
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all his philosophy or phlegm, whichever | went into the country to see Madam Van 


the philosophy of other people may term 
it, returning; ‘“‘come; let us go back to 
the inn; our dinner will be getting cold.”’ 

I mused on my friend’s unusual manner, 
as we walked back toward the inn; but it 
was soon forgotten, in the satisfaction 
produced by eating a good, substantial 
meal of broiled ham, with hot potatoes, 
boiled eggs, a beefsteak done to a turn, 
with the accession of pickles, cold-slaw, 
apple-pie, and cider. This is a common 
New York tavern dinner, for the way- 
farer ; and, I must say, I have got to like 
it. Often have I enjoyed such a repast, 
after a sharp forenoon’s ride; ay, and en- 
joyed it more than | have relished enter- 
tainments at which have figured turkeys, 
oysters, hams, hashes, and other dishes 
that have higher reputations. Even tur- 
tle soup, for which we are somewhat fa- 
mous in New York, has failed to give me 
the same delight. 

Dirck, to do him justice, ate heartily ; 
for itis not an easy matter to take away 
his appetite. As usual, 1 did most of the 
talking; and that was with our landlady, 
who, hearing I was a son of her much- 
esteemed and constant customer, Major 
Littlepage, presented herself with the 
dessert and cheese, and did me the honor 
to commence a discourse. Her name was 
Light ; and light was she certain to cast 
on everything she discussed ; that is to 
say, innkeeper’s light; which partakes 
somewhat of the darkness that is so apt 
to overshadow no small portion of the 
minds of her many customers. 

“Pray, Mrs. Light,’’ I asked, when 
there was an opening, which was not 
until the good woman had exhausted her 
breath in honor of the Littlepages, ‘‘ do 
you happen to know anything of a family, 
hereabouts, of the name of Mordaunt ?”’ 

“Do I happen to know, sir!—Why, 
Mr. Littlepage, you might almost as well 
have asked me if I had ever heard of a 
Van Cortlandt, or a Philipse, or a Mor- 
ris, or any other of the gentry hereabouts. 
Mr. Mordaunt has a country-place, and a 
very pretty one it is, within two miles and 
a half of us; and he and Madam Mor- 
daunt never passed our door, when they 


Cortlandt, without stopping to say a word 
and leave a shilling. The poor lady is 
dead; but there is a young image of her 
virtues, that is coming a’ter her, that will 
be likely to do some damage in the colony. 
She is modesty itself, sir; so I thought it 
could do her no harm, the last time she 
was here, just to tell her she ought to be 
locked up for the thefts she was likely to 
commit, if not for them she had commit- 
ted already. She blushed, sir, and looked 
for all the world like the shell of the most 
delicate boiled lobster you ever laid eyes 
on. Sheis truly a charming young lady !”’ 

‘“‘Thefts of hearts, you mean of course, 
my good Mrs. Light ? ”’ 

“Of nothing else, sir; young ladies are 
apt to steal hearts, you know. My word 
for it, Miss Anneke will turn out a great 
robber, after her own fashion, you know, 
sir.”’ 

‘* And whose hearts is she likely to run 
away with, pray? Ishould be pleased to 
hear the names of some of the sufferers.’’ 

“Lord, sir—she is too young to have 
done much yet, but wait a twelvemonth, 
and I’ll answer the question.’’ 

I could see all this time that Dirck was 
uneasy, and had some amusement in 
watching the workings of his countenance. 
My malicious intentions, however, were 
suddenly interrupted. As if to prevent 
further discourse, and, at the same time, 
further espionage, my young friend rose 
from table, ordering the horses and the 
bill. 

During the ride to town, no more was 
said of Lilacsbush, Herman Mordaunt, or 
his daughter Anneke. Dirck was silent, 
but this was his habit after dinner, and I 
was kept a good deal on the alert in order 
to find the road which crossed the com- 
mon, it being our desire to go in that di- 
rection. It is true, we might have gone 
into town by the way of Bloomingdale, 
Greenwich, the meadows and the Collect, 
and so down past the common upon the 
head of Broadway; but my mother had 
particularly desired we would fall into the 
Bowery lane, passing the seats that are to 
be found in that quarter, and getting into 
Queen street as soon as possible. By tak- 
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ing this course she thought we should be 
less likely to miss our way within the town 
itself, which is certainly full of narrow 
and intricate passages. My uncle Legge 
had removed into Duke street, in the vicin- 
ity of Hanover Square ; and Queen street, 
I well knew, would lead us directly to his 
door. Queen street, indeed, is the great 
artery of New York, through which most 
of its blood circulates. 

It was drawing toward night when we 
trotted up to the stable, where we left our 
horses, and obtaining a black to shoulder 
our portmanteaus, we began to thread 
the mazes of the capital on foot. New 
York was certainly, even in 1757, a won- 
derful place for commerce! Vessels be- 
gan to be seen some distance east of Fly 
Market, and there could not have been 
fewer than twenty ships, brigs, and 
schooners lying in the Hast River, as we 
walked down Queen Street. Of course I 
include all descriptions of vessels that go 
to sea in this estimate. At the present 
moment, it is probable twice that number 
would be seen. There Dirck and I stopped 
more than once, involuntarily, to gaze at 
the exhibitions of wealth and trade that 
offered themselves as we went deeper into 
the town. My mother had particularly 
cautioned me against falling into this evi- 
dence of country habits, and I felt much 
ashamed at each occurrence of the weak- 
ness;- but I found it irresistible. At 
length my friend and I parted; he to go 
to the residence of his aunt, while I pro- 
ceeded to that of mine. Before sepa- 
rating, however, we agreed to meet next 
morning in the fields at the head of Broad- 
way, on the common, which, as it was 
understood, was to be the scene of the 
Pinkster sports. 

My reception in Duke Street was cor- 
dial, both on the part of my uncle and on 
the part of my aunt; the first being a 
gzood-hearted person, though a little too 
apt to run into extravagance on the sub- 
ject of the rights of the rabble. I was 
pleased with the welcome 1 received, en- 
joyed an excellent hot supper, to which 
we sat down at half-past eight, my aunt 
being fond of town hours, both dining and | 
supping a little later than my mother, as 
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being more fashionable and genteel.* As 
I was compelled to confess fatigue, after 
so long a ride, aS soon as we quitted the 
table I retired to my own room. 

The next day was the first of the three 
that are devoted to Pinkster, the great 
Saturnalia of the New York blacks. Al- 
though this festival is always kept with 
more vivacity at Albany than in York, it 
is far from being neglected, even now, in 
the latter place. I had told my aunt, be- 
fore I left her, I should not wait for 
breakfast, but should be up with the sun, 
and off in quest of Dirck, in order that we 
might enjoy a stroll along the wharves be- 
fore it was time to repair to the common, 
where the fun was to be seen. Accord- 
ingly I got out of the house betimes, 
though it was an hour later than I had 
intended; for I heard the rattling of cups 
in the little parlor, the sign that the table 
was undergoing the usual process of ar- 
rangement for breakfast. It then oc- 
curred to me that most, if not all of the 
servants, Seven in number, would be per- 
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* The dinner of the last half-century is, in one 
sense, but a substitute for the petits soupers of the 
century or two that preceded. It is so entirely ra- 
tional and natural, that the cultivated and refined 
should meet for the purposes of social enjoyment 
after the business of the day has terminated, that 
the supper has only given place to the same meal 
under anothername, and at hours little varying from 
those of the past. The Parisian dines at half-past. 
six, remaining at table until eight. The Englishman, 
later in all his hours, and more ponderous in all his. 
habits, sits down to table about the time the French- 
man gets up; quitting ‘t vetween nine and ten. The 
Italian pays a tribute to his climate, and has his 
early dinner and light supper, both usually alone, 
the habits of the country carrying him to the opera 
and the conversazione for social communion. But 
what is the American ? A jumble of the same sense- 
less contradictions in his social habits, as he is fast 
getting to be in his political creeds and political 
practices; being that is in transitu, pressed by cir- 
cumstances on the one side, and by the habit of imi- 
tation on the other; unwilling, almost unable to 
think and act for himself. The only American who 
is temporarily independent in such things, is the un- 
fledged provincial, fresh from his village conceit and 
village practices, who, until corrected by communion 
with the world, fancies the southeast corner of the 
northwest parish, in the town of Hebron, in the 
county of Jericho, and the State of Connecticut, to 
be the only portion of this globe that is perfection. 
If he should happen to kcep a school, or conduct a 
newspaper, the community becomes in a small de- 
gree the participant of his rare advantages and vast. 
experience !—EDITOR. 
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mitted to enjoy the holiday ; and that it| where I am to find Hanover Square, 


might be well if I took all my meals, that 
day, in the fields. Running back to the 
room, I communicated this intention to 
Juno, the girl I found doing Pompey’s 
work, and left the house on a jump. 
There was no great occasion for starving, 
I thought, in a town as large and as full 
of eatables as New York; and the result 
fully justified this reasonable opinion. 

Just as I got into Hanover Square, I 
saw a gray-headed negro, who was for 
turning a penny before he engaged in the 
amusements of the day, carrying two 
pails that were scoured to the neatness of 
Dutch fastidiousness, and which were sus- 
pended from the yoke he had across his 
neck and shoulders. He cried: ‘‘ White 
wine—white wine!’’ in a clear sonorous 
voice ; and I was at his side in a moment. 
White wine was, and is still, my delight 
of a morning; and I bought a delicious 
draught of the purest and best of a Com- 
munipaw vintage, eating a cake at the 
same time. Thus refreshed, I proceeded 
into the square, the beauty of which had 
struck my fancy as I walked through it 
the previous evening. To my surprise, 
whom should I find in the very center of 
Queen street, gaping about him with a 
most indomitable Connecticut air, but Ja- 
‘son Newcome! A brief explanation let 
me into the secret of his presence. His 
boys had all gone home to enjoy the Pink- 
ster holiday, with the black servants of 
their respective families; and Jason had 
seized the opportunity to pay his first 
visit to the great capital of the colony. 
He was on his travels like myself. 

‘And what has brought you down 
here!’’? I demanded, the pedagogue hav- 
ing already informed me that he had put 
up at a tavern in the suburbs, where 
horse-keeping and lodgings were ‘“‘ rea- 
sonable.”? ‘The Pinkster fields are up 
near the head of Broadway, on the com- 
mon.’’ 

“So I hear,’ answered Jason; ‘‘ but I 
want to see a ship and all the sights this 
way, in the first place. It will be time 
enough for Pinkster, two or three hours 
hence, if a Christian ought even to look 
at such vanities. Can you tell me 


Corny ?”? 

“You are in it now, Mr. Newcome; 
and to my fancy, a very noble area it is !”’ 

‘““This Hanover Square!’’ repeated 
Jason. ‘‘ Why, its shape is not that of a 
square at all; it is nearer a triangle.”’ 

‘* What of that, sir? By a square in a 
town, one does not necessarily understand 
an area with four equal sides and as many 
right angles, but-an-open space that is 
left for air and beauty. Thereare air and 
beauty enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man. A square may bea parallelogram, 
or a triangle, or any other shape one 
pleases.”’ 

‘‘This, then, is Hanover Square !—a 
New York square, or a Nassau Hall 
square, Corny ; but not a Yale College 
square, take my word for it. It is so 
small, moreover ! ”’ 

«¢ Small !—the width of the street at the 
widest end must be near a hundred feet ; 
I grant you it is not half that at the other 
end, but that is owing to the proximity 
of the houses.”’ 

Ay, it is all owing to the proximity of 
the houses, as you call it. Now, accord- 
ing to my notion, Hanover Square, of 
which a body hears so much talk in the 
country, ought to have had fifty or sixty 
acres init, and statues of the whole house 
of Brunswick, besides. Why is that nest 
of houses left in the middle of ‘your 
square ? ”’ 

“Tt is not, sir. The square ceases 
when it reaches them. They are too 
valuable to be torn down, although there 
has been some talk of it. My uncle Legge 
told me, last evening, that those houses 
have been valued as high as_ twelve 
thousand dollars; and some persons put 
them as high as six thousand pounds.” 

This reconciled Jason to the houses ; 
for he never failed to defer to money, come 
in what shape it would. It was the only 
source of human distinction that he could 
clearly comprehend, though he had some 
faint impressions touching the dignity of 
the crown, and the respect due to its 
representatives. 

‘¢Corny,’’ said Jason in an undertone, 
and taking me by tbe arm to lead me 
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aside, though no one was near, like a man | him to smile at the mistake; and we had 


who has a great secret to ask or to com- 
municate, ‘‘what was that I saw you 
taking for your bitters a little while 


ago?’ 
‘Bitters! I do not understand you, 
Jason. Nothing bitter have I tasted to- 


day; norcan I say I have any great wish 
to put anything bitter into my mouth.”’ 

‘“Why, the draught you got from the 
nigger who is now coming back across 
the square, as you call it, and which you 
seemed to enj’y particularly. I am dry 
myself, and should wonderfully like a 
drink.”’ 

‘¢Oh! that fellow sells ‘ white wine,’ 
and you will find it delicious. If you want 
your ‘bitters,’ as you call them, you 
cannot do better than stop him and give 
him a penny.”’ 

‘¢ Will he let it go so desperate cheap as 
that?’’? demanded Jason, his eyes twink- 
ling with a sort of ‘‘ bitters *’ expectation. 

‘That is the stated price. Stop him 
boldly ; there is no occasion for all this 
Connecticut modesty. Here, uncle, this 
gentleman wishes a cup of your white 
wine.”’ 

Jason had turned away in alarm, to see 
who was looking on; and when the cup 
was put into his hand he shut his eyes, 
determined to gulp its contents at a swal- 
low, in the most approved “ bitters ”’ 
style. About half the liquor went down 
his throat, the rest being squirted back in 
a small white stream. 

‘Buttermilk, by Jingo exclaimed 
the disappointed pedagogue, who expected 
some delicious combination of spices with 
rum. St. Jingo was the only saint, and 
a “darnation ”’ ur ‘‘ darn you’”’ were the 
only oaths his Puritan education ever per- 
mitted him to use. 


1! >? 


CHAPTER V. 


“* Here’s your fine clams ! 
As white as snow ! 
On Rockaway these clams do grow.’’ 
—NEW YORK CRIES. 


IT was some time before Jason’s offended 
dignity and disappointment would permit 


walked some distance toward Old Slip, 
where I was to meet Dirck, before the 
pedagogue even opened his lips. ‘Then, 
the only allusion he made to the white 
wine, was to call it ‘‘a plaguy Dutch 
cheat ’’ ; for Jason had implicitly relied on 
having that peculiar beverage of his caste, 
known as “‘ bitters.’”” What he meant by 
a Dutch cheat, Ido not know; unless he 
thought the buttermilk was particularly 
Dutch, and ¢his buttermilk an imposition. 

Dirck was waiting for me at the Old 
Slip; and, on inquiry, I found he had en- 
joyed his draught of white wine as well as 
myself, and was ready for immediate ser- 
vice. We proceeded along the wharves in 
a body, admiring the different vessels 
that lined them. About nine o’clock, all 
three of us passed up Wall Street, on the 
stoops of which no small portion of its 
tenants were already seated, enjoying the 
sight of the negroes, as, with happy 
‘‘ shining ’’ faces they left the different 
dwellings to hasten to the Pinkster field. 
Our passage through the street attracted 
a good deal of attention; for, being all 
three strangers, it was not to be supposed 
we could be thus seen in a body, without 
exciting a remark. Such a thing could 
hardly have been expected in London 
itself. | é 

After showing Jason the City Hall, 
Trinity Church, and the City Tavern, we 
went out of town, taking the direction of 
a large common that the king’s officers 
had long used for a parade ground, and 
which has since been called the Park, 
though it would be difficult to say why, 
since it is barely a paddock in size, and 
certainly has never been used to keep any 
animals wilder than the boys of the town. 
A park, I suppose, it will one day become, 
though it has little at present that com- 
ports with my ideas of such a thing. On 
this common, then, was the Pinkster 
ground, which was now quite full of peo- 
ple, as well as of animation. 

There was nothing new in a Pinkster 
frolic, either to Dirck, or to myself, though 
Jason gazed at the whole procedure with 
wonder. He was born within seventy 
miles of that very spot, but had not the 
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smallest notion before of such a holiday | gether, through the various groups; de- 


as Pinkster. There are few blacks in 
Connecticut, I believe; and those that 
are there are so ground down in the Puri- 
tan mill that.they are neither fish, flesh, 
nor red-herring, aS we say of a nonde- 
script. No man ever heard ofa festival in 
New England that had not some imme- 
diate connection with the saints, or with 
politics. 

Jason was at first confounded with the 
noises, dances, music, and games that 
were going on. By this time nine-tenths 
of the blacks of the city, and of the whole 
country within thirty or forty miles, in- 
deed, were collected in thousands in those 
fields, beating banjoes, singing African 
songs, drinking, and worst of all, laugh- 
ing in a way that seemed to set their very 
hearts rattling within “heir ribs. Every- 
thing wore the aspect of good-humor, 
though it was good-humor in its broadest 
and coarsest forms. Every sort of com- 
mon game was in requisition, whiie drink- 
ing was far from being neglected. Still, 
not a man was drunk. A drunken negro, 
indeed, is by no means a common thing. 
The features that distinguish a Pinkster 
frolic from the usual scenes at fairs, and 
other merry-makings, however, were of 
African origin. It is true, there are not 
now, nor were there then, many blacks 
among us of African birth; but the tradi- 
tions and usages of their original country 
were so far preserved as to produce a 
marked difference between this festival 
and one of Huropean origin. Among 
other things, some were making music by 
beating on skins drawn over the ends of 
hollow logs, while others were dancing to 
it in a manner to show that they felt 
infinite delight. This, in particular, was 
said to be the usage of their African pro- 
genitors. 

Hundreds of whites were walking 
through the fields, amused spectators. 
Among these last were a great many 
children of the better class, who had come 
to look at the enjoyment of those who 
attended them in their own ordinary 
amusements. Many a sable nurse did I 
see that day chaperoning her young 
master, or young mistress, or both to- 


manding of all, and receiving from all, 


the respect that one of these classes was 
accustomed to pay to the other. 


A great many young ladies between the 


ages of fifteen and twenty were also in 


the field, either escorted by male com- 


panions, or, what was equally as certain 


of producing deference, under the care of 
old female nurses, who belonged to the 
race that kept the festival. We had been 
in the field ourselves two hours, and even 
Jason was beginning to condescend to 
be amused, when, unconsciously, I got 
separated from my companions, and was 
wandering through the groups by myself, 
as I came on a party of young girls, who 
were under the care of two or three 
wrinkled and gray-headed negresses, so 
respectably attired, as to show at once 
they were confidential servants in some of 
the better families. 

As for the young ladies themselves, 
most were still of the age of school-girls ; 
though there were some of that equivocal 
age, when the bud is just breaking into 
the opening flower, and one or two 
that were even a little older; young 
women in forms and deportment, though 
scarcely so in years. One of a party of 
two of the last, appeared to me to possess 
all the graces of young womanhood, ren- 
dered radiant by the ingenuous laugh, the 
light-hearted playfulness, and the virgin 
innocence of sweet seventeen. She was 
simply, but very prettily dressed, and 
everything about her attire, air, carriage, 
and manner, denoted a young lady of the 
better class, who was just old enough to 
feel all the proprieties of her situation, 
while she was still sufficiently youthful to 
enjoy all the fun. As she came near me, 
it seemed as if [knew her; but it was not 
until I heard her sweet, mirthful voice, 
that I recollected the pretty little thing in 
whose behalf I had taken a round with the 
butcher’s boy, on the Bowery road, near 
six years before. As her party came 
quite near the spot where I stood, what 
was only conjecture at first, was reduced 
to a certainty. — 

In the surprise of the moment, happen- 
ing to catch the eye of the young creature, 
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I was emboldened to make her a low bow. | heard me speak so often, and for whom ] 


At first she smiled, like one who fancies 
she recognizes an acquaintance; then her 
face became scarlet, and she returned my 
bow with a very lady-like, but at the same 
time, a very distant courtesy ; upon which, 
bending her blue eyes to the ground, she 
turned away, seemingly to speak to her 
companion. After this, I could not ad- 
vance to speak, though I was strongly in 
hopes the old black nurse who was with her 
would recognize me, for she had manifested 
much concern about me on the occasion of 
the quarrel with the young butcher. This 
did not occur; and old Katrinke, as I 
heard the negress called, jabbered away, 
explaining the meaning of the different 
ceremonies of her race, to a‘cluster of very 
interested listeners, without paying any 
attention to me. The tongues of the 
pretty little things went, as girl’s tongues 
will go, though my unknown fair one 
maintained all the reserve and quiet of 
manner that comported with her young 
womanhood, and apparent condition of life. 

“Dere, Miss Anneke!” exclaimed 
Katrinke, suddenly ; dere come a gentleum 
dat will bring a pleasure, I know.’’ 
‘« Anneke,’’ I repeated, mentally, and 
‘‘gentleman that will cause pleasure by 
his appearance.”’ ‘‘ Can it be Dirck?’’ I 
thought. Sure enough Dirck it proved to 
be, who advanced rapidly to the group, 
making a general salute, and finishing by 
shaking my beautiful young stranger’s 
hands, and addressing her by the name of 
“cousin Anneke.”’ This, then, was Annie 
Mordaunt, as the young lady was com- 
monly called in the English circles, the 
only child and heiress of Herman Mor- 
daunt, of Crown Street and of Lilacsbush. 
Well, Dirck has more taste than I had 
ever given him credit for! Just as this 
thought glanced through my mind, 
my figure caught my friend’s eye, and, 
with a look of pride and exultation, 
he signed to me to draw nearer, though I 
had managed to get pretty near as it was, 
already. 

“‘Cousin Anneke,’’ said Dirck, who 
never used circumlocution, when direct 
means were at all available, ‘‘ this is 
Corny Littlepage, of whom you have 


ask one of your best courtesies and sweet- 
est smiles.”’ 

Miss Mordaunt was kind enough to 
comply literally, both courtesying and 
smiling, precisely as she had been desired 
to do, though I could see she was also 
slightly disposed to laugh. Iwas still 
making my bow, and mumbling some un- 
intelligible compliment, when Katrinke 
gave a little exclamation, and using the 
freedom of an old and confidential servant, 
she eagerly pulled the sleeve of her young 
mistress, and hurriedly whispered some- 
thing in her ear. Anneke colored, turned 
quickly toward me, bent her eyes more 
boldly and steadily on my face—and then 
it was that I fancied the sweetest smile 
which mortal had ever received, or that 
with which I had just before been re- 
ceived, was much surpassed. 

‘‘Mr. Littlepage, I believe, is not a 
total stranger, cousin Dirck,’’ she said. 
‘*Katrinke remembers him, as a young 
gentleman, who once did me an important 
service, and now I think I can trace the 
resemblance myself. I allude tothe boy 
who insulted me on the Bowery road, Mr. 
Littlepage, and your handsome interfer- 
ence in my behalf.’’ 

‘“‘Had there been twenty boys, Miss 
Mordaunt, an insult to you would have 
been resented by any man of ordinary 
spirit. ’’ 

I do not know that any youth, who was 
suddenly put to his wits to be polite, or 
sentimental, or feeling, could have done a 
great deal better than that‘ So Anneke 
thought too, I fancy, for her color in- 
creased, rendering her ravishingly lovely, 
and she looked surprisingly pleased. 

‘* Yes,’”’ put in Dirck with energy—‘ let 
twenty, or a hundred try it if they please, 
Anneke, men or boys, and they’ll find 
those that’ll protect you.”’ 

‘‘You for one, of course, cousin Dirck,’ 
rejoined the charming girl, holding out 
her hand toward my friend, with a frank- 
ness I could have dispensed with in her; 
‘put you will remember, Mr. Littlepage, 
or Master Littlepage, as he then was, was 
a stranger, and I had no such claim on 
him, as I certainly have on you.” 
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«Well, Corny, it is odd you never said | dead languages. It is a pity he is so very 


a word of this to me! When I was show- 


ing him Lilacsbush, and talking of you and 


of your father, not a word did he say of 
the subject.”’ 

<¢T did not then know it was Miss Mor- 
daunt I had been so fortunate as to serve ; 
but here is Mr. Newcome at your elbow, 
Follock, and dying to be introduced, as 
he sees I have been.”’ 

Anneke turned to smile and courtesy 
again to Jason, who made his bow in a 
very schoolmaster sort of a fashion, while 
I could see that the circumstance I had 
not boasted of my exploit gave it new 
importance in the sweet creature’s eyes. 
As for Jason, he had no sooner got along 
with the introduction—the first, I fancy, 
he had ever gone regularly through— 
than, profiting by some questions Miss 
Mordaunt was asking Dirck about his 
mother and the rest of the family, he 
came round to me, drew me aside by a 
jerk of the sleeve, and gave me to under- 
stand that he had something for my pri- 
vate ear. 

<‘T did not know before that you had 
ever kept school, Corny,’ he half whis- 
pered, earnestly. 

‘‘How do you know it now, Mr. New- 
come, since the thing never happened ? ”’ 

‘¢ How comes it, then, that this young 
woman called you Master Littlepage ? ”’ 

‘Bah! Jason, wait a year or two, and 
you will begin to get truer notions of us 
New Yorkers.” 

‘¢But I heard her with my own ears— 
Master Littlepage; as plain as words 
were ever called.”’ 

«¢ Well, then, Miss Mordaunt must be 
right, and—and I have forgotten the 
affair. I must once have kept a woman’s 
school, somewhere, in my younger days, 
but forgotten it.”’ 

“ Now this is nothing (nawthin’, as ex- 
pressed) but your desperate York pride, 
Corny ; but I think all the better of you 
for it. Why, as it could not have taken 
place after you went to college, you must 
have got the start of even me! But, the 
Rev. Mr. Worden is enough to start a 
youth with a large capital, if he be so 
minded. J admit he does understand the 


dead in religious matters. ”’ 

“«¢ Well—well—I will tell you all about 
it another time; you perceive, now, that 
Miss Mordaunt wishes to move on, and 
does not like to quit us too abruptly. Let 
us follow.’’ 

Jason complied, and for an hour or two 
we had the pleasure of accompanying the 
young ladies, as they strolled among the 
booths and different groups of that singu- 
lar assembly. As has been said, most of 
the blacks had been born in the colony, 
but there were some native Africans 
among them. New York never had 
slaves on the system of the southern 
planters, or in gangs of hundreds, to labor 
in the fields under overseers, and who 
lived apart in cabins of their own ; but our 
system of slavery was strictly domestic, 
the negro almost invariably living under 


'the same roof with the master, or, if his 


habitation was detached, as certainly 
sometimes happened, it was still near at 
band, leaving both races as part of a 
common family. In the country, the 
negroes never toiled in the field, but it 
was as ordinary husbandmen ; and, in the 
cases of those who labored on their own 
property, or as tenants of some extensive 
landlord, the black did his work at his 
master’s side. Then all, or nearly all our 
household servants were, and still are, 
blacks, leaving that department of domes- 
tic economy almost exclusively in their 
hands, with the exception of those cases 
in which the white females busied them- 
selves also in such occupations, united to 
the usual supervision of the mistresses. 
Among the Dutch, in particular, the 
treatment of the negro was of the kindest 
character, a trusty field-slave often hav- 
ing quite as much to say on the subject of 
the tillage and the crops, as the man who 
owned both the land he worked and him- 
self. 

A party of native Africans kept us for 
half an hour. The scene seemed to have 
revived their early associations, and they 
were carried away with their own repre- 
sentation of semi-savage sports. The 
American-born blacks gazed at this group 
with intense interest also, regarding them 
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as so many ambassadors from the land of | the final a. 


their ancestors, to enlighten them in 
usages and superstitious lore, that were 
more peculiarly suited to their race. The 
last even endeavored to imitate the acts 
of the first, and, though the attempt was 
often ludicrous, it never failed on the score 
of intention and gravity. Nothing was 
done in the way of caricature, but much 
in the way of respect and affection. 

Lest the habits of this generation should 
pass away and be forgotten, of which l 
see some evidence, I will mention a usage 
that was quite common among the Dutch, 
and which has passed, in some measure, 
into the English that have formed con- 
nections with the children of Holland. 
Two of these intermarriages had so far 
brought the Littlepages within the pale, 
that the usage to which I allude was 
practiced in my own case. The custom 
was this: When a child of the family 
reached the age of six or eight, a young 
slave of the same age and sex was given 
to him, or her, with some little formality, 
and from that moment the fortunes of the 
two were considered to be, within the 
limits of their respective pursuits and 
positions, as those of man and wife. It is 
true, divorces do occur, but it is only in 
eases of gross misconduct, and quite as 
often the misconduct is on the side of the 
master, as on that of the slave. A drunk- 
ard may get in debt and be compelled to 
part with his blacks—this one among the 
rest; but this particular negro remains 
with him as long as anything remains. 
Slaves that seriously misbehave are sent 
to the island, where the toil on the sugar 
plantations proves a very sufficient pun- 
ishment. 

The day I was six, a boy was given to 
me, in the manner I have mentioned; and 
he remained not only my property, but 
my factotum to this moment, It was 
Yaap, or Jacob, the negro to whom I 
have already had occasion toallude. An- 
neke Mordaunt, whose grandmother was 
of a Dutch family, it will be remembered, 
had with her there, in the Pinkster field, 
a negress of just her own age, who was 
called Marz ; not Mary, or Maria; but the 
last, as it would be pronounced without 
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This Marz was a buxom, 
glistening, smooth-faced, laughing, red- 
lipped, pearl-toothed, black-eyed hussy, 
that seemed born for fun; and who was 
often kept in order by her more sedate 
and well-mannered young mistress with a 
good deal of difficulty. My fellow was on 
the ground, somewhere, too; for I had 
given him permission to come to town to 
keep Pinkster; and he was to leave Sa- 
tanstoe, in a Sloop, within an hour after I 
left it myself. The wind had been fair, 
and I made no question of his having ar- 
rived; though, as yet I had not seen him. 

I could have accompanied Anneke, and 
her party, all day, through that scene of 
unsophisticated mirth, and felt no want of 
interest. Her presence immediately pro- 
duced an impression ; even the native Af- 
ricans moderating their manner, and low- 
ing their yells, as it might be the better 
to suit her more refined tastes. No one, 
in our set, was too dignified to laugh 
but Jason. The pedagogue, it is true, 
often expressed his disgust at the amuse- 
ments and antics of the negroes, declaring 
that they were unbecoming human beings, 
and otherwise manifesting that disposition 
to hypercriticism which is apt to distin- 
guish one who is only a tyro in his own 
case. 

Such was the state of things, when Mari 
came rushing up to her young mistress, 
with distended eyes and uplifted hands, 
exclaiming, on a key that necessarily made 
us all sharers in the communication— 

“Oh! Miss Anneke! What you t’ink, 


Miss Anneke! Could you ever s’pose sich. 


a t’ing, Miss Anneke ! ”’ 

“Tell me at once, Mari, what is it you 
have seen, or heard; and leave off these 
silly exclamations ;’’ said the gentle mis- 
tress, with a color that proved she was 
unused to her own girl’s manner. 

“Who could t’ink it, Miss Anneke! 
Dese, here, werry niggers have sent all 
’e way to deir own country, and have had 
a lion cotched for Pinkster ! ”’ 

This was news, indeed, if true. Not one 
of us all had ever seen a lion; wild ani- 
mals, then, being exceedingly scarce in 
the colonies, with the exception of those 
that were taken in our own woods. I had 
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seen several of the small brown bears, and | stood on one side of Anneke, Jason on the 


many a wolf, and one stuffed panther, in 
my time; but never supposed it within 
the range of possibilities, that I could be 
brought so near a living lion. Inquiry 
showed, nevertheless, that Mari was right, 
with the exception of the animal’s having 
been expressly caught for the occasion. It 
was the beast of a showman, who was 
also the proprietor of a very active and 
amusing monkey. The price of admission 
was a quarter of a dollar, for adult whites ; 
children and negroes going in for half 
price. These preliminaries understood, 
it was at once settled that all who could 
muster enough of money and courage, 
should go in a body, and gaze on the king 
of beasts. I say, of courage; for it re- 
quired a good deal for a female novice to 
go near a living lion. 

The lion was kept in a cage, of course, 
which was placed in a temporary building 
of boards, that had been erected for the 
Pinkster field. As we drew near the door 
I saw that the cheeks of several of the 
pretty young creatures who belonged to 
the party of Anneke began to turn pale ; 
a sign of weakness that, singular as it 
may appear, very sensibly extended itself 
to most of their attendant negresses. 
Mari did not flinch, however, and when it 
came to the trial of that sex, she and her 
mistress were the only two who held out 
in the original resolution of entering. 
Some time was thrown away in endeavor- 
ing to persuade two or three of her older 
companions to goin with her; but, find- 
ing it was useless, with a faint smile Miss 
Mordaunt calmly said— 

‘Well, gentlemen, Mari and myself 
must compose the female portion of the 
party. I have never seen a lion, and 
would not by any means miss this oppor- 
tunity. We shall find my friends waiting 
for such portions of us as shall not be 
eaten on our return.” 

We were now near the door, where 
stood the man who received the money 
and gave the tickets. It happened that 
Dirck had been stopped by a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, who had just left the 
building, and who was laughingly relating 
some incident that had occurred within. I 


other, while Mari was close in the rear. 

“A quarter for each gentleman and 
the lady,’’ said the door-keeper, ‘‘ and a 
shilling for the wench.”’ 

On this hint, Jason, to my great sur- 
prise (for usually he was very backward 
on such occasions), drew out a purse, and 
emptying some silver into his hand, he 
said with a flourish— 

‘*Permit me, Miss—it is an honor I 
covet; a quarter for yourself, and a 
shilling for Mari.”’ 

I saw Anneke color, and her eye turn 
hastily toward Dirck. Before I had time 
to say anything, or to do anything in fact, 
she answered steadily— 

“Give yourself no trouble, Mr. New- 
come; Mr. Littlepage will do me the 
favor to obtain tickets for me.’’ 

Jason had the money in his fingers, and 
I passed him and bought the tickets, while 
he was protesting— 

‘Tt gave him pleasure—he was proud 
of the occasion—another timeher brother 
could do the same for his sisters and he 
had six,’’ and other matters of the sort. 

I simply placed the tickets in Anneke’s 
hand, who received them with an expres- 
sion of thanks, and we all passed: Dirck 
inquiring of his cousin, as he came up, if 
he should get her tickets. J mention this 
little incident as showing the tact of wo- 
man, and will relate all that pertains to 
it, before I proceed to other things. An- 
neke said nothing on the subject of her 
tickets until we had left the booth, when 
she approached me, and with that grace 
and simplicity which a well-bred woman 
knows how to use on such an occasion, 
and quietly observed— 

‘‘T am under obligations to you, Mr. 
Littlepage, for having paid for my Ue otes 
they cost three shillings, I believe.’ 

I bowed, and had the pleasure of almost 
touching Miss Mordaunt’s beautiful little 
hand as she gave me the money. At this 
instant, a jerk at my elbow came near 
causing me to drop the silver. It was 
Jason, who had taken this liberty, and 
who now led me aside with an earnestness 
of manner it was not usual for him to ex- 
hibit. I saw by the portentous look of 
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the pedagogue’s countenance, and his !—Jason never blundered on the words 
peaagos ’ 


swelling manner, that something extra- 
ordinary was on his mind, and waited 
with some little curiosity to learn what it 
might be. 

‘¢ Why, what in human natur’, Corny, 
do you mean ?”’ he cried, almost angrily. 
‘Did ever mortal man hear of a gentle- 
man’s making a lady pay for a treat! 
Do you know you have made Miss Anneke 
pay fora treat?” 

‘“A treat, Mr. Newcome !’ 

‘Yes, a treat, Mr. Corny Littlepage ! 
How often do you think young ladies will 
accompany you to shows, and balls, and 
other sights, if you make them pay ! ”’ 

Then a laugh of derision added emphasis 
to Jason’s words. 

‘¢ Pay !—could I presume to think Miss 
Mordaunt would suffer me to pay money 
for her, or for her servant ? ”’ 

<*You almost make me think you a 
nat?ral! Young men always pay for 
young women, and no questions asked. 
Did you not remark how smartly I offered 
to pay for this Miss, and how well she took 
it, until you stepped forward and cut me 
out? I bore it, for it saved me three 
ninepences.”’ 

‘© T observed how Miss Mordaunt shrunk 
from the familiarity of being called Miss, 
and how unwilling she was to let you buy 
the tickets ; and that I suspect was solely 
because she saw you had some notion of 
what you call a treat.”’ 

T cannot enter into the philosophy of the 
thing ; but certainly nothing is more vul- 
gar in English to address a young lady 
as Miss, without affixing a name, whereas 
I know it is the height of breeding to say 
Mademoiselle in French, and am told the 
Spaniards, Italians and Germans use its 
synonyme in the same manner, IT had 
been indignant at Jason’s familiarity when 
he called Anneke—the pretty Anneke !— 
Miss; and felt glad of an occasion to let 
him understand how I felt on the subject. 

‘¢What a child you be, a’ter all, 
Corny!’ exclaimed the pedagogue, who 
was much too good-natured to take offense 
at a trifle. ‘‘ You, a bachelor of arts! 
But this matter must be set right, if it be 
only for the honor of my school. Folks” 


‘‘one’’ or ‘‘people’’ in this sense — 
‘‘Wolks may think that you have been in 
the school since it has been under my care, 
and I wouldn’t for the world have it get 
abroad that a youth from my school had 
neglected to treat a lady under such cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

Conceiving it useless to remonstrate 
with me any further, Jason proceeded 
forthwith to Anneke, with whom he beg- 
ged permission to say a word in private. 
So eager was my companion to wipe out 
the stain, and so surprised was the young 
lady, who gently declined moving more 
than a step, that the conference took place 
immediately under my observation, neither 
of the parties being aware that I neces- 
sarily heard or saw all that passed. 

‘You must excuse Corny, Miss,”’ Ja- 
son commenced, producing his purse 
again, and beginning to hunt anew fora 
quarter and a shilling; ‘‘he is quite 
young, and knows nawthin’ worth speak- 
ing of, of the ways of mankind. Ah ! here 
is just the money—three ninepennies, or 
three York shillings. Here, Miss, excuse 
Corny, and overlook it all; when he is 
older he will not make such blunders.”’ 

‘T am not certain that I understand 
you, sir!’’ exclaimed Anneke, who had 
shrunk back a little at the ‘*‘ Miss,’’ and 
who now saw Jason hold out the silver, 
with a surprise she took no pains to 
conceal. 

‘‘This is the price of the tickets—yes, 
that’s all. Nawthin’ else, on honor. 
Corny, you remember, was so awful dumb 
as to let you pay, just as if you had been 
a gentleman.”’ 

Anneke now smiled, and, glancing at 
me at the same instant, a bright blush 
suffused her face, though the meaning of 
my eye, as I could easily see, strongly 
tempted her to laugh. 

“Tt is very well as it is, Mr. Newcome, 
though I feel much indebted to your liberal 
intentions,’’ she said, turning to rejoin her 
friends; “it is customary in New York 
for ladies to pay, themselves, for every- 
thing of this nature. When I go to Con- 
necticut, I shall feel infinitely indebted te 
you for another such offer.” 
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Jason did not know what to make of it ! | time fully to comprehend the danger she 


He long after insisted that the young lady 
was ‘“‘ huffed,’’ as he called it, and that 
she had refused to take the money merely 
because she was thus offended. 

‘There is amanner, you know,Corny,”’ 
he said, ‘‘of doing even a genteel thing, 
and that is to do it genteelly. I much 
doubt if a genteel thing can be done un- 
genteelly. One thing I’m thankful for, 
and that is that she don’t know that you 
ever were at the ‘Seminarian Institute ’ 
in your life;’’ such being the appellation 
Jason had given to that which Mr. Worden 
had simply called a ‘‘boys’ school.’’ To 
return to the booth. 

The lion had many visitors, and we had 
some difficulty in finding places. <As a 
matter of course, Anneke was put in 
front, most of the men who were in the 
booth giving way to her with respectful 
attention. Unfortunately, the young 
lady wore an exceedingly pretty shawl, 
in which scarlet was a predominant color ; 
and that which occurred has been attrib- 
uted to this circumstance, though I am 
far from affirming such to have been lit- 
erally the case. Anneke, from the first, 
manifested no fear ; but the circle pressing 
on her from without, she got so near the 
cage that the beast thrust a paw through, 
and actually got hold of the shawl, draw- 
ing the alarmed girl quite up to the bars. 
I was at Anneke’s side, and with a pres- 
ence of mind that now surprises me, I 
succeeded in throwing the shawl from the 
precious creature’s shoulders, and of 
fairly lifting her from the ground and 
setting her down again at a safe distance 
from the beast. All this passed so soon 
that half the persons present were uncon- 
scious of what had occurred until it was 
all over; and what astonishes me most 
is, that I do not retain the least recollec- 
tion of the pleasure I ought to have felt 
while my arm encircled Anneke Mor- 
daunt’s slender waist, and while she was 
altogether supported by me. The keeper 
interfered immediately, and the lion re- 
linquished the shawl, looking like a dis- 
appointed beast when he found it did not 
contain its beautiful owner. 

Anneke was rescued before she had 


had been in. Even Dirck could not ad- 
vance to her aid, though he saw and com- 
prehended the imminent risk run by the 
being he loved best in the world; but 
Dirck was always so slow! I must do 
Jason the credit to say that he behaved 
well, though so situated as to be of no 
real use. He rushed forward to assist 
Anneke, and remained to draw away the 
shawl, as soon as the keeper had suc- 
ceeded in making the lon relinquish his 
hold. But all this passed so rapidly as 
to give little opportunity for noting inci- 
dents. 

Anneke was certainly well frightened 
by the adventure with the lion, as was 
apparent by her changing color, and a 
few tears that succeeded. Still, a glass 
of water, and a minute or two, seated in 
a chair, were sufficient to restore her self- 
composure, and she remained with us for 
half an hour, examining and admiring her 
terrible assailant. 

And here let me add, for the benefit of 
those who have never had an opportunity 
of seeing the king of beasts, that he is a 
sight well worthy to behold! I have 
never viewed an elephant, which traveled 
gentlemen tell me is a still more extra- 
ordinary animal, though I find it difficult 
to imagine anything finer, in its way, than 
the lion which came so near injuring 
‘“sweet Anne Mordaunt.’’ I question if 
any of us were aware of the full extent of 
the danger she ran, until we began to 
reflect on it coolly, after time and leisure 
were afforded. As soon as the commotion 
naturally produced at first had subsided, 
the incident seemed forgotten, and we left 
the booth, after a long visit, expatiating 
on the animal and its character, appar- 
ently in forgetfulness of that which, by 
one blow of his powerful paw, the lion 
might have rendered fatal to one of the 
very sweetest and happiest innocents of 
the whole province, but for the timely and 
merciful interposition of a kind Providence. 

After the little affair of the tickets I 
walked on with Anneke, who declared her 
intention of quitting the field, her escape 
beginning to affect her spirits, and she was 
afraid that some particularly kind friend 
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might carry an exaggerated account of ! longed to people of the first mark; and I 


what had happened to her father. Dirck 
offered to accompany her home, for Mr. 
Mordaunt kept no carriage; or, at least, 
nothing that was habitually used as a 
town equipage. We had all gone as far 
as the verge of the common with Anneke, 
when the sweet girl stopped, looked at me 
earnestly, and while her color changed, 
and tears rose to her eyes, she said : 

‘‘Mr. Littlepage, lam just getting to be 
fully conscious of what I owe to you. The 
thing passed so suddenly, and I was so 
much alarmed, that I did not know how 
to express myself at the time, nor am I 
certain that 1 do now. Believe me, not- 
withstanding, that I never can forget this 
morning, and I beg of you, if you havea 
sister, to carry to her the proffered friend- 
ship of Anneke Mordaunt, and tell her 
that her own prayers in behalf of her bro- 
ther will not be more sincere than mine.”’ 

Before I could recollect myself, so as to 
make a suitable answer, Anneke had 
courtesied and walked away, with her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 


GHA PTH It. Vi. 


‘“Nay, be brief; 
I see into thy end, and am almost 
A man already.’’—CYMBELINE. 

As Dirck accompanied Miss Mordaunt 
to her father’s house in Crowne Street,* 
I took an occasion to give Jason the slip, 
being in no humor to listen to his lectures 
on the proprieties of life, and left the 
Pinkster field as fast as I could. Not- 
withstanding the size and importance of 
New York, a holiday like this could not 
failto draw great crowds of persons to 
witness the sports. In 1757, James De 
Lancey was at the head of the govern- 
ment of the province, as indeed he had 
been, in effect, for much of his life; and I 
remember to have met his chariot carry- 
ing the younger children of the family to 
the field, on my way into the town. As 
the day advanced, carriages of one sort 
and another made their appearance in 
Broadway, principally conveying the chil- 
dren of their different owners. All these be- 


*Now Liberty Street. 


saw the ship that denotes the arms of 
Livingston, the lance of the De Lancey’s, 
the burning castle of the Morrises, and 
other armorial bearings that were well 
known in the province. Carriages, certain- 
ly, were not as common in 1757 as they 
have since become; but most of our dis- 
tinguished people rode in their coaches, 
chariots, or phaetons, or conveyances of 
some sort or other, when there was oc- 
casion to go so far out of townas the com- 
mon, which is the site of the present 
‘sank sy ay 
The roads on the island of Manhattan 
were very pretty and picturesque, winding 
among rocks and through valleys, being 
lined with groves and copses in a way to 
render all the drives rural and retired. 
Here and there, one came to a country- 
house, the residence of some person of im- 
portance, which, by its comfort and snug- 
ness, gave all the indications of wealth 
and of a prudent taste. Mr. Speaker 
Nicoll * had occupied a dwelling of this 


* The person meant here was William Nicoll, Es- 
quire, Patentee of Islip, a large estate on Long 
Island, that is still in the family, under a patent 
granted in 1683. This gentleman was a son of Mr. 
Secretary Nicoll, who is supposed to have been a 
relative of Colorel Nicoll, the first English gov- 
ernor. Mr. Speaker Nicoll, as the son was called, 
in consequence of having filled that office for nearly 
a generation, was the direct ancestor of the Nicolls 
of Islip and Shelter Island, as well as of a branch 
long settled at Stratford, Connecticut. The house 
alluded to by Mr. Littlepage, as a relic of antiquity 
in his day—American antiquity, be it remembered— 
was standing a few years since, if it be not still 
standing, at the point of junction between the Old 
Boston Road and the New Road, and nearly opposite 
to the termination of the long avenue that led to 
Rosehill, originally a seat of the Wattses. The 
house stood ashort distance above the present Union 
Square, and not far from that of the present Gram- 
ercy. It was, or is, a brick house of one story, with 
a small court-yard in front; the House of Refuge 
being at a little distance on its right. Ii stil stand- 
ing, it must now be one of the oldest buildings of any 
sort in a town of 400,000 souls! As Mr. Speaker 
Nicoll resigned the chair in 1718, this house must be 
at least a hundred and thirty or forty years old; 
and it may be questioned if a dozen as old, public 
or private, can be found on the whole island. 

As the regular family residence of the Nicolls was 
in Suffolk, or on their estates, it is probable that 
the abode mentioned was, in a measure, owing to an 
intermarriage with the Wattses, as much as to the 
necessity of the Speaker’s passing so much time at 
the seat of government, —EDITOR. 
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sort for a long series of years, that was | feel amicably toward the king’s officers ; 


about a league from town, and which is 
still standing, as I pass it constantly 
traveling between Satanstoe and York. 
I never saw the patentee myself, as he 
died long before my birth; but his house 
near town still stands, as I have said, a 
memoral of past ages ! 

The whole town seemed alive, and 
everybody had a desire to get a glance at 
the sports of the Pinkster field; though 
the more dignified and cultivated had 
self-denial enough to keep aloof, since it 
would hardly have comported with their 
years and stations to be seen in such a 
place. The war had brought many regi- 
ments into the province, however, and I 
met at least twenty young officers, stroll- 
ing out to the scene of amusement, as I 
walked into town. I will confess I gazed 
at these youths with admiration, and not 
entirely without envy, as they passed me 
in pairs, laughing and diverting them- 
selves with the grotesque groups of blacks 
that were occasionally met, coming in 
from their sports. These young men I 
knew had enjoyed the advantages of being 
educated at home, some of them, quite 
likely, in the universities, and all of them 
amid the high civilization and taste of 
England. Isay all of them, too hastily ; 
as there were young men of the colonies 
among them, who probably had not en- 
joyed those advantages. 

The easy air, self-possession, and quiet, 
what shall I call it? —insolence would be 
too strong a word, and a term that I, the 
son and grandson of old king’s officers, 
would not like to apply, and yet it comes 
nearest to what I mean as applicable to 
the covert manner of these young men — 
but, whatever it was, the peculiar air of 
metropolitan superiority over provincial 
ignorance and _ provincial dependence, 
which certainly distinguished all the 
younger men of this class, had an effect 
on me I find it difficult to describe. I 
was a loyal subject, loved the king—most 
particularly since he was so identified with 
the Protestant succession—loved all of the 
blood-royal, and wished for nothing more 
than the honor and luster of the English 
crown. One thus disposed could not but 


yet, I will confess, there were moments 
when this air of ill-concealed superiority, 
this manner that so much resembled that 
of the master toward the servant, the 
superior to the dependent, the patron to 
the client, gave me deep offense, and feel- 
ings so bitter that I was obliged to strug- 
gle hard to suppress them. But this is 
anticipating, and is interrupting the course 
of my narrative. Iam inclined to think 
there must always be a good deal of this 
feeling, where the relation of principal 
and dependent exists, as between distinct 
territories. 

I was a good deal excited, and a little 
fatigued with the walk and the incidents 
of the morning, and determined to pro- 
ceed at once to Duke Street and share the 
cold dinner of my aunt; for few private 
families in York that depended on regular 
cooks for their food had anything served 
warm on their tables, for that and the 
two succeeding days. Here and there a 
white substitute was found, it is true, and 
we had the benefit of such an assistant at 
half-past one. It was the English servant 
of a Colonel Mosely, an officer of the 
army, who was intimate at my uncle’s, 
and who had had the civility to offer a 
man for this occasion. I afterward ascer- 
tained that many officers manifested the 
same kind spirit toward various other 
families in which they visited on terms of 
friendship. 

Marriages between young English offi- 
cers and our pretty, delicate York belles 
were of frequent occurrence, and I had 
felt a twinge or two on the subject of 
Anneke, that morning, as I passed the 
youths of the 55th, 60th, or Loyal Ameri- 
cans, 17th, and other regiments that were 
then in the province. 

My aunt was descending from the draw- 
ing-room, in dinner-dress—for that no 
lady ever neglects, even though she dines 
on a cold dumpling. As I opened the 
street-door, Mrs. Legge was not com- 
ing down alone to take her seat at table, 
but, having some extra duty to perform 
in consequence of the absence of most of 
her household, she was engaged in that 


service. Seeing me, however, she stoppvd 
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on the landing of the stairs and beckoned | instant I approached. 


me to approach. 

“Corny,’’ she said, ‘‘what have you 
been doing, my child, to have drawn this 
honor upon you ?”’ 

‘¢ Honor! Iam ignorant of having even 
received any. What can you mean, my 
dear aunt ?”’ 

‘* Here is Herman Mordaunt waiting to 
see you, in the drawing-room. He asks 
particularly for you—wishes to see you— 
expresses his regret that you are not in, 
and talks only of you /”’ 

‘*In which case, I ought to hasten up- 
stairs in order to receive him, as soon as 
possible. I will tell you all about it at 
dinner, aunt ; excuse me now.” 

Away I went with a beating heart, to 
receive a visit from Anneke’s father. I 
can scarcely give a reason why this gen- 
tleman was usually called, when he was 
spoken of, and sometimes when he was 
spoken to, Herman Mordaunt; unless, 
indeed, it were, that being in part of 
Dutch extraction, the name which denoted 
the circumstance (Hermanus—pronounced 
by the Hollanders, Hermaanus) was used 
by a portion of the population in token of 
the fact, and adopted by others in pure 
compliance. But Herman Mordaunt was 
he usually styled ; and this, too, in: the 
way of respect, and not as coarse-minded 
persons affect to speak of their superiors, 
or in a way to boast of their own famili- 
arity. I should have thought it an honor, 
at my time of life, to receive a visit from 
Herman Mordaunt; but my heart fairly 
beat, as [ have said, as I went hastily up- 
stairs, to meet Anneke’s father. 

My uncle was not in, and | found my 
visitor waiting for me, alone, in the draw- 
ing-room. Aware of the state of the fatn- 
ily, and of all families, indeed, during the 
Pinkster, he had insisted on my aunt’s 
quitting him, while he looked over some 
new books that had recently been re- 
ceived from home; among which was a 
new and very handsome edition of the 
‘<Spectator,’? a work that enjoys a just 
celebrity throughout the colonies. | 

Mr. Mordaunt advanced to receive me 
with studied politeness, yet a warmth 
that could not well be counterfeited, the 
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Nevertheless, his 
manner was easy and natural; and to me 
he appeared to be the highest-bred man I 
had ever seen. 

‘‘T am thankful that the debt of grati- 
tude I owe you, my young friend,’’ he said 
at once, and without preface of any sort, 
unless that of manner be so received, ‘‘ is 
due to the son of a gentleman I so much 
esteem as Evans Littlepage. <A loyal 
subject, an honest man, and a well-con- 
nected and well-descended gentleman like 
him, may well be the parent of a brave 
youth, who does not hesitate to face even 
lions, in defense of the weaker sex.”’ 

*‘T cannot affect to misunderstand you, 
sir,’? I answered; ‘‘and I sincerely con- 
gratulate you that matters are no worse ; 
though you greatly overrate the danger. 
I doubt if even a lion would have the heart 
to hurt Miss Mordaunt, were she in his 
power.”’ 

I think this was a very pretty speech 
for a youth of twenty; and I confess I 
look back upon it, even now, with com- 
placency. If I occasionally betray weak- 
ness of this character, I beg the reader to 


recollect that Lam acting the part of an . 


honest historian, and that it is my aim to 
conceal nothing that ought to be known. 

Herman Mordaunt did not resume his 
seat, on account of the lateness of the 
hour (half-past one) ; but he made me pro- 
fessions of friendship, and named Friday, 
the first moment when he could command 
the services of his domestics, when I 
should dine with him. The army had in- 
troduced later hours than was usual; and 
this invitation was given for three o’clock ; 
it being said, at the time, as I well re- 
member, that persons of fashion in London 
sat down to table even later than this. 
After remaining with me five minutes, 
Herman Mordaunt took his leave. Of 
course, I accompanied him to the door, 
where we parted with many bows. » 

At dinner, I told my uncie and aunt all 
that had occurred, and was glad to hear 
them both speak favorably of my new ac- 
quaintances. 

‘¢Herman Mordaunt might be a much 
more considerable man than he is,’’ ob- 
served my uncle, ‘‘ were he disposed to 
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enter into public life. He has talents, a 
good education, a very handsome estate, 
and is well connected in the colony, cer- 
tainly ; some say at home, also.”’ 

‘* And Anneke is a sweet young thing,”’ 
added my aunt; ‘‘and, since Corny was 
to assist any young lady, I am heartily 
glad it was Anneke. She is an excellent 
creature, and her mother was one of our 
most intimate friends, as she was of my 
sister Littlepage too. You must go and 
inquire after her health this evening, 
Corny. Such an attention is due, after 
what has passed all round.’’ 

Did I wish to comply with this advice ? 
Out of all question; and yet I was too 
young, and too little at my ease, to under- 
take this ceremony, without many mis- 
givings. Luckily, Dirck came in, in the 
evening ; and my aunt repeating her opin- 
ion before my friend, he at once declared 
it was altogether proper, and that he 
thought Anneke would have a right to 
expect it. As he offered to be my com- 
panion, we were soon on our way to 
Crowne Street, in which Mr. Mordaunt 
owned and inhabited a very excellent 
house. We were admitted by Mr. Mor- 
daunt himself, not one of his blacks hav- 
ing yet returned from the Pinkster field. 

Dirck appeared to be on the best terms, 
not only with Herman Mordaunt, but 
with his charming daughter. I had ob- 
served that the latter always called 
him ‘‘cousin Dirck,’’ and I hardly knew 
whether to interpret this as a sign of par- 
ticular or of family regard. That Dirck 
was fonder of Anneke Mordaunt than of 
any other human being, I could easily see, 
and I confess that the discovery already 
began to cause uneasiness. I loved Dirck, 
and wished he loved any one else but the 
very being I feared he did. 

Herman Mordaunt showed me the way 
up the noble, wide, mahogany-garnished 
staircase of his dwelling, and ushered us 
into a very handsome, though not very 
large, but well-lighted drawing-room. 
There sat Anneke, his daughter, in the 
loveliness of her maiden charms, a little 
more dressed than usual, perhaps, for she 
had three or four young and lovely girls 
with her, and five or six young men; 
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‘among whom were no less than three 
scarlet coats. 

I shall not attempt to conceal my weak- 
ness. Only twenty, inexperienced and 
unaccustomed to town society, I felt awk- 
ward and unpleasantly the instant I en- 
tered the room; nor did the feeling sub- 
side during the first half-hour. Anneke 
came forward, one or two steps, to meet 
me; and I could see she was almost as 
much confused as I was myself. She 
blushed, as she thanked me for the ser- 
vice I had rendered, and expressed her 
satisfaction that her father had been for- 
tunate enough to find me at home, and 
had had an opportunity of saying a little 
of what he felt, on the occasion. She 
then invited me to be seated, naming me 
to the company, and telling me who two 
or three of the young ladies were. From 
these last I received sundry approving 
smiles ; which I took as so many thanks 
for serving their friend; while I could not 
help seeing that I was an object of ex- 
amination to most of the men present. 
The three officers, in particular, looked at 
me the most intently, and the longest. 

‘7 trust your little accident, which 
could have been of no great moment in 
itself, since you escaped so well, did not 
have the effect to prevent you from enjoy- 
ing the rare fun of this Pinkster affair ? ”’ 
said one of the scarlet coats, aS soon as 
the movement caused by my reception 
had subsided. 

“You call it a ‘little accident,’ Mr. 
Bulstrode,’”’ returned Anneke, with a re- 
proachful shake of her pretty head, ‘‘ but, 
I can assure you, it is not a trifle toa 
young lady to find herself in the paws of 
@ lion.’’ 

‘¢ Serious accident, then ; since I see you 
are resolved to consider yourself a victim,” 
rejoined the other; ‘‘ but, not serious 
enough, I trust, to deprive you of the 
fun ? ’’ 

‘¢ Pinkster fields, and Pinkster frolic, are 
no novelties to us, sir, as they occur every 
season; and Jam just old enough not to 
have missed one of them all, for the last 
twelve years.”’ 

‘¢ We heard you had been out,’ put in 
another red-coat, whom I had heard called 
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Billings, ‘accompanied by a little army 
of what Bulstrode called the light infan- 
try.”’ 

Here three or four of the other young 
ladies joined in the discourse at once, pro- 
testing against Mr. Bulstrode’s placing 
their younger sisters in the army, in so 
cavalier a manner; an accusation that 
Mr. Bulstrode endeavored to parry, by de- 
claring his hopes of having them all, not 
only in the army, but in his own regiment, 
one day or other. At this there was a 
certain amount of mirth, and various pro- 
testations of an unwillingness to enlist ; in 
which, I was glad to see, that neither An- 
neke, nor her most intimate friend, Mary 
Wallace, saw fit to join. I liked their re- 
serve of manner far better than the girlish 
trifling of their companions; and I could 
see that all the men respected them the 
more for it. There was a good deal of gen- 
eral and disjointed conversation that suc- 
ceeded ; which I shall not pretend to follow 
or relate, but confine myself to such obser- 
vations as had a bearing on matters that 
were connected with myself. 

As none of the young soldiers were 
addressed by their military titles, such 
things never occurring in the better circles, 
as I now discovered, and, least of all, in 
those connected with the army, I was not 
able, at the time, to ascertain the rank of 
the three red-coats; though I afterward 
ascertained that the youngest was an 
ensign, of the name of Harris; a mere 
boy, and the younger son of a member of 
Parliament. The next oldest, Billings, 
wasa captain, and was said to be a natural 
son of a nobleman; while Bulstrode was 
actually the oldest son of a baronet, of 
three or four thousand a year, and had 
already bought his way up as high as a 
majority, though only four-and-twenty. 
This last was a handsome fellow, too; nor 
had I been an hour in his company before 
I saw, plainly enough, that he was a 
strong admirer of Anneke Mordaunt. The 
other two evidently admired themselves 
too much to have any very lively feelings 
on the subject of other persons. As for 
Dirck, younger than myself, and diffident, 
as well as slow by nature, he kept himself 
altogether in the background, conversing, 
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most of the time, with Herman Mordaunt, 
on the subject of farming. 

We had‘been together an hour, and I 
had acquired sufficient ease to change my 
seat, and to look at a picture or two, 
which adorned the walls, and which were 
said to ke originals from the old world; 
for, to own the truth, the art of painting 
has not made much progress in the colo- 
nies. We have painters, it is true, and 
one or two are said to be men of rare 
merit, the ladies being very fond of sit- 
ting to them for their portraits ; but these 
are exceptions. At a future day, when 
critics shall have immortalized the names 
of a Smybert, anda Watson, and a Black- 
burn, the people of these provinces will 
become aware of the talents they once 
possessed among them; and the grandchil- 
dren of those who neglected these men of 
genius, in their day—ay, their descend- 
ants to the latest generations—will re- 
venge the wrongs of merit and talent, to 
the end of civilized time. It is a failing of 
colonies to be diffident of their own opin- 
ions; but I have heard gentlemen who 
were educated at home, and who pos- 
sessed cultivated and refined tastes affirm 
that the painters of Europe, when visiting 
this hemisphere, have retained all their. 
excellence; and have painted as freely 
and as well, under an American, as under 
a European sun. 

As for a sister art, the Thespian muse 
had actually made her appearance among 
us, five years before the time of my visit 
to town in 1757, or 1752; a theater hay- 
ing actually been built and opened in 
Nassau Street in 1753, with a company 
under the care of the celebrated Hallam, 
and his family. This theater I had been 
dying to visit, while it stood, for as yet I 
had never witnessed a theatrical perform- 
ance; but my mother’s injunction pre- 
vented me from entering it while at col- 
lege. ‘‘ When you are old enough, 
Corny,’’ she used to say, ‘‘ you shall have 
my permission to go as often as is prop- 
er; but you are now of an age when 
Shakespeare and Rowe might unsettle 
your Latin and Greek.’? My task of obe- 
dience had not been very difficult, inas- 
much as the building in Nassau Street, 
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the second regular theater ever erected in 
British America, was taken down, and a 
church erected in its place.* The come- 
dians went to the islands, and had not re- 
appeared on the continent down to the 
period of which | am now writing; nor 
did their return occur until the following 
year. That they were expected, however, 
and that a new house had been built for 
them, in another part of the town, I was 
aware, though month after month passed 
away, and the much-expected company 
did not appear. I had understood, how- 
ever, that the large military force collect- 
ing in the colony, would be likely to bring 
them back soon; and the conversation 
soon took a turn, that proved how much 
interest the young, the gay, and the fair, 
felt in the result. 

I was still looking at a picture, when 
Mr. Bulstrode approached me, and en- 
tered into conversation. It will be re- 
membered, that this gentleman was four 
years my senior ; that he had been at one 
of the universities; was the heir to a 
baronetcy ; knew the world; had risen 
to a majority in the army, and was by 
nature, aS well as training, agreeable, 
when he had a mind to be, and genteel. 
These circumstances, [ could not but feel, 
gave him a vast advantage over me ; 
and I heartily wished that we stood any- 
where but in the presence of Anneke 
Mordaunt, as he thus saw fit to single 
me out for invidious comparison, by a sort 
of téte-a-téte, or aside. Still, I could not 
complain of his manner, which was both 
polite and respectful; though I could 
scarce divest myself of the idea, that he 
was covertly amusing himself, the whole 
time. 

‘“< You are a fortunate man, Mr. Little- 
page,’’ he commenced, ‘‘in having had it 
in your power to do so important a ser- 
vice to Miss Mordaunt. We all envy you 
your luck, while we admire your spirit, 
and I feel certain the men of our regiment 
will take some proper notice of it. Miss 
Anneke is in possession of half our hearts, 
and we should be still more heartless to 
overlook such a service.” 


*The church is now (1845) being converted into a 
post-office. 
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I muttered some half-intelligible answer 
to this compliment, and my new acquaint- 
ance proceeded. 

‘“‘T am almost surprised, Mr. Little. 
page,” he added, ‘“‘that a man of your 
Spirit does not come among us in times as 
Stirring as these. They tell me both 
your father and grandfather served, and 
that you are quite at your ease. You will 
find a great many men of merit and fashion 
among us, and I make no doubt they 
would contribute to make your time pass 
agreeably enough. Large re-enforcements 
are expected, and if you are inclined for a 
pair of colors, I think I know a battalion 
in which there are a vacancy or two, and 
which will certainly serve in the colonies. 
It would afford me great pleasure to help 
to further your views, should you be dis- 
posed to turn them toward the army.’’ 

Now all this was said with an air of 
great apparent frankness and sincerity, 
which I fancied was only the more visible 
from the circumstance that Anneke was 
so seated as unavoidably to hear every 
word of what was said. I observed that 
she even turned her eyes on me as I made 
my answer, though I did not dare so far 
to observe her in turn as to noté their ex- 
pression. 

‘lam very sensible, Mr. Bulstrode, of 
the liberality and kindness of your inten- 
tions,’? I answered steadily enough, for 
pride came to my assistance, ‘‘ though I 
fear it will not be in my power to profit 
by it at once, if ever. My grandfather is 
still living, and he has much influence 
over me and my fortune, and I know it is 
his wish that I should remain at Satans- 
toe.’’ 

‘“¢ Where ?’’ demanded Bulstrode, with 
more quickness and curiosity than strict- 
ly comported with good-breeding perhaps 

‘“Satanstoe; Ido not wonder you smile 
for it has an odd sound, but it is the name 
my grandfather has given the family place 
in Westchester. Given, I have said, 
though translated would be better, as I 
understand the present appellation is 
pretty literally rendered into English 
from the Dutch.’’ 

‘‘T like the name exceedingly, Mr. 
Littlepayze, and I feel certain that ‘I should 
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like your good, old, honest, Anglo-Saxon 'affected the youth, luckily called out at 


grandfather. But, pardon me, is it his 
wish you should remain at Satansfoot ? ”’ 

«‘ Satanstoe, sir; we do not aspire to 
the whole foot. It is my grandfather’s 
wish that I remain at home until of age, 
which will not be now for some months.”’ 

«By way of keeping you out of Satan’s 
footsteps, I suppose. Well, these old 
gentlemen are often right. Should you 


alter your views, however, my dear Lit- ; 


tlepage, do not forget me, but remember 
you can count on one who has some little 
influence, and who will ever be ready to 
exert it in the behalf of one who has 
proved so serviceable to Miss Mordaunt. 
Sir Harry is a martyr to the gout, and 
talks of letting me stand in his place at the 
dissolution. In that case my wishes will 
naturally carry more weight. I like that 
name of Satanstoe amazingly ! ”’ 

‘‘T am infinitely obliged to you, Mr. 
Bulstrode, though I will confess I have 
never looked forward to rising in the 
world by taxing my friends. One may 
own that he has had some hopes founded 
on merit and honesty—”’ 

‘*Poh! poh !—my dear Littlepage, hon- 
esty is a very pretty thing to talk about, 
but I suppose you remember what Juve- 
nalsays on that interesting subject—‘Pro- 
bitas laudatur et alget.’ I daresay you 
are fresh enough from college to remem- 
ber that comprehensive sentiment.’’ 

‘¢T have never read Juvenal, Mr. Bul- 
strode, and never wish to, if such be the 
tendency of what he teaches—’’ 

‘‘Juvenal was a satirist, you know,”’ in- 
terrupted Bulstrode a little hastily, for by 
this time he too had ascertained that 
Anneke was listening and he betrayed 
some eagerness to get rid of so flagitious 
a sentiment ; “and satirists speak of things 
as they are rather than as they ought to 
be. I daresay Rome deserved all she got, 
for the moralists give a very sad account 
of her condition. Of all the large capitals 
of which we have any account, London is 
the only town of even tolerable manners.”’ 

What young Bulstrode would have ven- 
tured to say next, it is out of my power 
to guess; for a certain Miss Warren, who 
was of the company, and who particularly 


this critical instant— 

“Your attention one moment, if you 
please, Mr. Bulstrode; is it true that the 
gentlemen of the army have been getting 
the new theater in preparation, and that 
they intend to favor us with some repre- 
sentations? A secret something like this 
has just leaked out from Mr. Harris, who 
even goes so far as to add that you can 
tell us all about it.’ : 

‘“Mr. Harris must be put under an 
arrest for this, though I hear the colonel 
let the cat out of the bag, at the lieu- 
tenant-governor’s table, as early as last 
week.”’ 

‘*T can assure you, Mr. Bulstrode,’’ 
Anneke observed calmly, “‘that I have 
heard rumors to this effect for quite a 
fortnight. You must not blame Mr. 
Harris, solely, for your whole regiment 
has been hinting to the same purpose far 
and near.”’ | 

‘¢Then the delinquent will escape, this 
time. 1 confess the charge; we have 
hired the new theater, and do intend to 
solicit the honor of the ladies coming to 
hear me murder Cato, and Scrub; a pretty 
climax of characters, you will admit, Miss 
Mordaunt ? ”’ 

‘¢T know nothing of Scrub, though i 
have read Mr. Addison’s play, and think 
you have no need of being ashamed of the 
character of Cato. When is the theater 
to open? ”’ 

‘‘ We follow the sable gentry. As soon 
as St. Pinkster has received his proper 
share of attention, we shall introduce 
Dom Cato and Mr. Scrub to your ac- 
quaintance.’’ 

All the young ladies, but Anneke and 
her friend Mary Wallace, laughed, two or 
three repeating the words “St. Pinkster,’’ 
as if they contained something much 
cleverer than it was usual to hear. A 
general burst of explanations, expressions 
of pleasure, and of questions and answers 
followed, in which two or three voices 
were heard at the same moment, during 
which time Anneke turned to me, who 
was standing near her, at the spot 
occupied by Bulstrode a minute before, 
and seemed anxious to say something. 
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“Do you seriously think of the army, | by the negroes of New York never would 


Mr. Littlepage?’’ she asked, changing 
color at the freedom of her own question. 

**In a war like this no onecan say when 
he may be called on to go out,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘ But only asa defender of the 
soil, if at all.”’ 

I thought Anneke Mordaunt seemed 
pleased with this answer. After a short 
pause, she resumed the dialogue. 

“Of course you understand Latin, Mr. 
Littlepage, although you have not been at 
the universities ? ”’ 

“As it is taught in our own colleges, 
Miss Mordaunt.”’ 

“And that is sufficient to tell me what 
Mr. Bulstrode’s quotation means—if it be 
proper for me to hear.”’ 

** He would hardly presume to use even 
a Latin saying in your presence, that is 
unfit for yourear. The maxim which Mr. 
Bulstrode attributes to Juvenal, simply 
means ‘that honesty is praised and 
starves.’”’ 

I thought that something like displeas- 
ure settled on the fair, polished brow of 
Miss Mordaunt, who, I could soon see, 
possessed much character and high prin- 
ciples for one of her tender years. She 
said nothing, however, though she ex- 
changed a very meaning glance with her 
friend Mary Wallace. Her lips were 
moved, and I fancied I could trace the 
formation of the sounds, ‘‘ honesty is 


‘praised and starves.”’ 


** And you are to be Cato, I hear, Mr. 
Bulstrode,”’ cried one of the young ladies, 
who thought more of a scarlet coat, I 
fancy, than was for herown good. ‘‘ How 
very charming! Will you play the char- 
acter in regimentals or in mohair—in a 
modern or in an ancient dress ? ”’ 

“In my robe de chambre, a little al- 
tered for the occasion, unless St. Pinkster 
and his sports should suggest some more 
appropriate costume,”’ answered the young 
man, lightly. 

«¢ Are you quite aware what feast Pink- 
ster is? ”’ asked Anneke, a little gravely. 

Bulstrode actually changed color, for it 
had never crossed his mind to inquire into 
the character of the holiday, and, to own 
the truth, the manner in which it is kept 


enlighten him on the subject. 

‘‘That is information for which I per- 
ceive I am now about to be indebted to 
Miss Mordaunt.”’ 

“Then you shall not be disappointed, 
Mr. Bulstrode; Pinkster is neither more 


nor less than the festival of Whitsunday, 
or the feast of Pentecost. I suppose we 
shall now hear no more of your saint.’’ 

Bulstrode took this little punishment, 
which was very sweetly but quite steadily 
uttered, with perfect good humor, and 
with a manner so rebuked as to prove that 
Anneke possessed great control over him. 
He bowed in submission, and she smiled 
so kindly, that I wished the occasion for 
the little pantomime had not occurred. 

““Our ancestors, Miss Mordaunt, never 
heard of any Pinkster, you will remem- 
ber, and that must explain my igno- 
rance,’’ he said meekly. 

“But some of mene have long under- 
stood it, and observed the festival,’ an- 
swered Anneke. 

‘¢ Ay, on the side of Holland—but when 
I presume to speak of our ancestors, I 
mean those which I can claim the honor 
of boasting as belonging to me in common 
with yourself.’’ 

* Are you and Mr. Bulstrode then re- 
lated ? ’’ ITasked, as it might be involun- 
tarily and almost too abruptly. 

Anneke replied, however, in a way to 
show that she thought the question natu- 
ral for the circumstances, and notin the 
jeast out of place. | 

‘“My grandfather’s mother, and Mr. 
Bulstrode’s grandfather, were brother 
and sister,’’? was the quiet answer. ‘‘ This 
makes us a sort of cousins, according to 
those Dutch notions which he so much 
despises, though I fancy it would not 
count for much at home.”’ 

Bulstrode protested to the contrary, 
stating that he knew his father valued his 
relationship to Mr. Mordaunt, by the 
earnest manner in which he had com- 
manded him to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the family the instant he reached New 
York. I saw by this, the footing on 
which the formidable major was placed 
in the family, everybody seeming to be 
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related to Anneke Mordaunt but myself. |the army or navy as we of English de- 


I took occasion that very evening, to 
question the dear girl on the subject of 
her Dutch connections, giving her a clew 
to mine; but with all our industry, and 
some assistance from Herman Mordaunt, 
who took an interest in the subject, as it 
might be ex officio, we could make out no 
affinity worth mentioning. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘‘ Sir Valentine, I care not for her, I. 


‘‘T hold him but a fool that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not.” 


‘‘T claim her not, and therefore she is thine.” 
—TWwo GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


I saw Anne Mordaunt several times, 
in the street, or in her own house, be- 
tween that evening and the day I was to 
dine with her father, The morning of the 
last named day Mr. Bulstrode favored me 
with a call, and announced that he was 
to be of the party in Crowne Street, and 
that the whole company were to repair to 
the theater, to see hisown Cato and Scrub, 
in the evening. 

“ By giving yourself the trouble to call 
at the Crown and Bible, kept hard by 
here, in Hanover Square, or Queen Street, 
by honest Hugh Gaine, you will find a 
package of tickets for yourself, Mr. and 
Mrs. Legge, and your relative Mr. Dirck 
Follock, as I believe the gentleman is 
called. These Dutch have extraordinary 
patronymics, you must admit, Littlepage.’’ 

‘“‘Tt may appear so to an Englishman, 
though our names are quite as odd to 
strangers. But Dirck Van Valkenburgh 
is not a kinsman of mine, though he is re- 
lated to the Mordaunts, your relatives. ”’ 

“Well, it’s allthe same! I knew he 
was related to somebody that I knew, and 
I fancied it was to yourself. Iam sure Il 
never see him but I wish he was in our 
grenadier company.’’ 

‘Dirck would do honor to any corps, 
but you know how it is with the Dutch 
families, Mr. Bulstrode. They still re- 
tain much of their attachment for Hol- 
land, and do not as often take service in 


scent.”’ 

“JT should have thought a century 
might have cooled them off a little from 
their veneration of the meadows of Hol- 
land. It is the opinion at home that New 
York is a _ particularly well - affected 
colony.”’ 

‘¢So itis, as 1 hear from all sides. As 
respects the Dutch among ourselves, I 
have heard my grandfather say that the 
reign of King William had a powerful in- 
fluence in reconciling them to the new 
government, but since his day that they 
are less loyal than formerly. The Van 
Valkenburghs, notwithstanding, pass for 
as good subjects as any that the house of 
Hanover possesses. Onno account would 
[injure them in your opinion.”’ 

“Good or bad, we shall hope to see 
your friend, who is a connection in some 
way, as you believe, of the Mordaunts. 
You will get but a faint idea of what one 
of the royal theaters is, Littlepage, by 
this representation of ours, though it may 
serve to kill time. But I must go to re- 
hearsal; we shall met at three.”’ 

Here my gay and gallant major made 
his bow and took his leave. I proceeded 
on to the sign of the Crown and the 
Bible, where I found a large collection of 
people, coming in quest of tickets. As 
the elite of the town would not of them- 
selves form an audience sufficiently large 
to meet the towering ambition of the 
players, more than half the tickets were 
sold, the money being appropriated to the 


sick families of soldiers—those who were 


not entitled to receive aid from govern- 
ment. It was deemed a high compliment 
to receive tickets gratis, though all who 
did made it a point to leave a donation to 
the fund with Mr. Gaine. Receiving my 
package, I quitted the shop, and it being 
the hour for the morning promenade I 
went up Wall Street to the Mall, as 
Trinity Church walk was even then 
called. Here I expected to meet Dirck, 
and hoped to see Anneke, for the place 
was much frequented by the young and 
gay, both in the mornings and in the 
evenings. The bands of. different regi- 
ments were stationed in the churchyard, 
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and the company were often treated to {| there with some speck of a sail, or possi- 


much fine martial music. Some few of 
the more scrupulous objected to this dese- 
cration of the churchyard, but the army 
had everything pretty much in its own 
way. As they were supposed to do noth- 
ing but what was approved of at home, 
the dissenters were little heeded, nor do 
I think the army would have greatly 
cared, had they been more numerous. 

I daresay there were fifty young ladies 
promenading the church-walk when I 
reached it, and nearly aS many young 
men in attendance on them; no small por- 
tion of the last being scarlet-coats, though 
the mohairs had their representatives 
there too. A few blue-jackets were among 
us also, there being two or three king’s 
cruisers in port. As noone presumed to 
promenade the Mall, who was not of a 
certain stamp of respectability, the com- 
pany were all gayly dressed; and I will 
confess that I was much struck with the 
air of the place, the first time I showed 
myself among the gay idlers. The impres- 
sion made on me that morning was so 
vivid, that I will endeavor to describe the 
scene, as it now presents itself to my mind. 

In the first place, there was the noble 
street, quite eighty feet in width in its 
narrowest part, and gradually expanding 
as you looked toward the bay, until it 
opened into an area of more than twice 
that width, at the place called the Bowl- 
ing-Green.* Then came the fort, crown- 
ing a sharp eminence, and overlooking 
everything in that quarter of the town. 
In the rear of the fort, or in its front, 
taking a water view, lay the batteries 
that had been built on the rocks which 
form the southwestern termination of the 
island. Over these rocks, which were 
black and’ picturesque, and over the 
batteries they supported, was obtained a 
view of the noble bay, dotted here and 


* Mr. Cornelius Littlepage betrays not a little of 
provincial admiration, as the reader will see. I 
have not thought it necessary to prune these pas- 
sages, their causes being too familiar to leave any 
danger of their insertions being misunderstood. 
Admiration of Broadway, certainly not more than 
a third class street, as streets go in the old world, is 
so very common among us as to need no apology.— 
EDITOR. 


bly with some vessel anchored on its 
placid bosom. Of the two rows of elegant 
houses, most of them brick, and, with 
very few exceptions, principally of two 
stories in height, it is scarcely necessary 
to speak, as there are few who have not 
heard of, and formed some notion of 
Broadway ; a street that all agree is one 
day to be the pride of the western world. 

In the other direction, I will admit that 
the view was not so remarkable, the 
houses being principally of wood, and of a 
somewhatignoble appearance. Neverthe- 
less the army were said to frequent those 
habitations quite as much as they did any 
other place. After reaching the Common, 
or present Park, where the great Boston 
road led off into the country, the view 
was just the reverse of that which was 
seen in the opposite quarter. Here all 
was inland, and rural. It is true, the 
new Bridewell had been erected in that 
quarter, and there was also a new jail, 
both facing the Common; and the king’s 
troops had barracks in their rear; but 
high, abrupt, conical hills, with low 
marshy land, orchards and meadows, gave 
to all tLat portion of the island a_ pe- 
culiarly novel and somewhat picturesque 
character. Many of the hills in that 
quarter, and indeed all over the widest 
part of the island, are now surmounted by 
country houses, aS some were then, includ- 
ing Petersfield, the ancient abode of the 
Stuyvesants, or that farm, which, by 
being called after the old Dutch gover- 
nor’s retreat, has given the name of 
Bowery, or Bouerie, to the road that led to 
it ; as well as the Bowery House, asit was 
called, the country abode of the then 
lieutenant- governor, James De Lancey ; 
Mount Bayard, a place belonging to that 
respectable family; Mount Pitt, another 
that was the property of Mrs. Jones, the 
wife of Mr. Justice Jones, a daughter of 
James De Lancey, and various other 
mounts, houses, hills, and places, that are 
familiar to the gentry and people of New 
York. 

But the reader can imagine for himself 
the effect produced by such a street as 
Broadway, reaching very nearly half a 
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mile in length, terminating at one end, in 
an elevated, commanding fort, with its 
background of batteries, rocks and bay, 
and, at the other, with the Common, on 
which troops were now constantly parad- 
ing, the Bridewell and jail, and the novel 
scene I have just mentioned. Nor is 
Trinity itself to be forgotten. This edifice, 
one of the noblest, if not the most noble 
of its kind, in all the colonies, with its 
Gothic architecture, statues in carved 
stone, and flanking walls, was a close ac- 
cessory of the view, giving to the whole 
grandeur, and a moral.* 

As has been said, I found the Mall 
crowded with young persons of fashion 
and respectability. This Mall was near 
a hundred yards in length; and it follows 
that there must have been a goodly show 
of youth and beauty. The fine weather 
had commenced ; spring had fairly opened; 
Pinkster blossoms (the wild honeysuckle) 
had been seen in abundance throughout 
the week; and everything and _ person 
appeared gay and happy. 

I could discover that my person in this 
crowd attracted attention as a stranger. 
I say asa stranger; for I am unwilling 
to betray so much vanity as to ascribe the 
manner in which many eyes followed me, 
to any vain notion that J was known or 
admired. Still, I will not so far disparage 
the gifts of a bountiful Providence, as to 
leave the impression that my face, person, 
or air was particularly disagreeable. This 
would not be the fact; and I have now 
reached a time of life when something like 
the truth may be told, without the im- 
putation of conceit. My mother often 
boasted to her intimates, “ that Corny 
was one of the best-made, handsomest, 
most active, and genteelest youths in the 
colony.’’ This I know, for such things 
will leak out; but mothers are known to 
aave a remarkable weakness on the sub- 
ject of their children. As TI was the sole 


*The provincial admiration of Mr. Cornelius Lit- 
tlepage was not quite as much in fault, as respects 
the church, as the superciliousness of our more 
modern tastes and opinions may lead us to suspect. 
The church that was burned in 1776 was a larger 
edifice than that just pulled down, and in many 
respects, was its superior.—EDITOR. 
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surviving offspring of my dear mother, 
who was one of the best-hearted women 
that ever breathed, it is highly probable 
that the notions she entertained of her son 
partook largely of the love she bore me. 
It is true, my aunt Legge, on more than 
one occasion, has been heard to express a 
very similar opinion; though nothing can 
be more natural than that sisters should 
think alike, on a family matter of this 
particular nature, more especially as my 
Aunt Legge never had a child of her own 
to love and praise. 

Let all this be as it may, well stared at 
was I, as I mingled among the idlers on 
the Trinity Church walk, on the occasion 
named. As for myself, my own eyes were 
bent anxiously on the face of every pretty, 
delicate young creature that passed, in 
the hope of seeing Anneke. I both wished 
and dreaded to meet her; for, to own the 
truth, my mind was dwelling on her 
beauty, her conversation, her sentiments, 
her grace, her gentleness, and withal her 
spirit, a good deal more than half the 
time. JI had some qualms on the subject 
of Dirck, I will confess; but Dirck was so 
young, that his feelings could not be much 
interested, at all; and then Anneke was 
a second cousin, and that was clearly too 
nearer tomarry. My grandfather had al- 
ways put his footdown firmly against any 
connection between relations that were 
nearer than third cousins; and I now saw 
how proper were his reasons. If they 
were even further removed, so much the 
better, he said ; and so much the better it 
was. 

If the reader should ask me why I 
dreaded to meet Anne Mordaunt, under 
such circumstances, I might be at a loss 
to give him a very intelligible answer. I 
feared even to see the sweet face I sought ; 
and oh! how soft, serene, and angel-like 
it was, at that budding age of seventeen ? 
—but though I almost feared to see it, 
when at last I saw her I had so anxiously 
sought approaching me, arm in arm with 
Mary Wallace, having Bulstrode next 
herself, and Harris next her friend, my 
eyes were instantly averted, as if they had 
unexpectedly lighted on something dis- 
agreeable. I should have passed without 
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even the compliment of a bow, had not} duties and responsibilities,’’ said Anneke, 


my friends been more at their ease, and 
more accustomed to the free ways of town 
life than I happened to be myself. 

“¢How’sthis, Cornelius, Ceur de Lion!’’ 
exclaimed Bulstrode, stopping, thus caus- 
ing the whole party to stop with him or 
to appear to wish to avoid me; ‘‘ will you 
not recognize us, though it is not an hour 
since youand I parted? I hope you found 
the tickets ; and when you have answered 
‘yes,’ I hope you will turn and do me the 
honor to bow to these ladies.’’ 

Lapologized, I am afraid I blushed; for 
I detected Anneke looking at me, as I 
thought, with some little concern, as if 
she pitied my awkward country embar- 
rassment. As for Bulstrode, I did not 
understand him at that time; it exceed- 
ing my observation to be certain whether 
he considered me of sufficient importance 
or not, to feel any concern on my account, 
in his very obvious suit with Anneke. 
Nevertheless, as he treated me with cor- 
diality and respect, while he dealt with 
me so frankly, there was not room to take 
offense. Of course, I turned and walked 
back with the party, after I had properly 
saluted the ladies and Mr. Harris. 

‘““Ogur de Lion is a better name for a 
soldier than a civilian,’’ said Anneke, as 
we moved forward; ‘‘and, however much 
Mr. Littlepage may deserve the title, I 
am not certain, Mr. Bulstrode, he would 
not prefer leaving it among you gentle- 
men who serve the king.”’ 

‘Tam glad of this occasion, Mr. Little- 
page, to enlist you on my side, in a war- 
fare I am compelled to wage with Miss 
Anne Mordaunt,”’ said the major, gayly. 
“It is on the subject of the great merit 
of us poor fellows who have crossed the 
wide Atlantic in order to protect the col- 
onies, New York among the number, and 
their people, Miss Mordaunt and Miss 
Wallace inclusively, from the grasp of 
their wicked enemies, the French. The 
former young lady has a way of reasoning 
on the matter to which J cannot assent, 
and I am willing to choose you as arbitra- 
tor between us.’’ 

‘*Before Mr. Littlepage accepts the 
office it is proper he should know its 


smiling. ‘In the first place, he will find 
Mr. Bulstrode, with loud professions of 
attachment to the colonies, much disposed 
to think them provinces that owe their 
very existence to England; while I main- 
tain it is Englishmen, and that it is not 
England, that have done so much in 
America. As for New York, Mr. Little- 
page, and especially as for you and me, 
we can also say a word in favor of 
Holland. 1 am very proud of my Dutch 
connections and Dutch descent.’’ 

Iwas much gratified with the ‘‘as for 
you and me’’; though I believe I cared 
less for Holland than she did herself. I 
made an answer much in the vein of the 
moment; but the conversation soon 
changed to the subject of the military 
theater that was about to open. 

‘‘T shall dread you as a critic, cousin 
Annie,’’ so Bulstrode often termed An- 
neke, as [soon discovered; ‘“‘I find you 
are not too well disposed to us of the 
cockade, and I think you have a particu- 
lar spite to our regiment. I know that 
Billings and Harris, too, hold you in the 
greatest possible dread.” 

‘They then feel apprehensive of a very 
ignorant critic; for 1 was never present 
at a theatrical entertainment in my life,”’ 
Anneke answered with perfect simplicity. 
‘“‘So far as I can learn, there never has 
been but one season of any regular com- 
pany, in this colony ; and that was when 
I was a very little and a very young 
girl—as I am now neither very large, nor 
very old as a young woman.” 

‘‘ You see, Littlepage, with how much 
address my cousin avoids adding, and 
‘very uninteresting, and very ugly, and 
very disagreeable, and very much un- 
sought,’ and fifty other things she might 
add with such perfect truth and modesty ! 
But, is it true that the theater was open 
only one season, here ? ”’ 

“So my father tells me, though I know 
very little of the facts themselves. To- 
night will be my first appearance in front 
of any stage, Mr. Bulstrode, as I under- 
stand this will be your first appearance 
on it.’’ 

‘‘In one sense the last will be true, 
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though not altogether in another. As a 
school-boy, I have often played, schoolboy 
fashion; but this is quite a new thing 
with us, to be amateur players.”’ 

“Tt may seem ungrateful, when you 
are making so many efforts, principally 
to amuse us young ladies, I feel convinced, 
to inquire if it be quite as wise as itis 
novel. I must ask this as a cousin, you 
know, Henry Bulstrode, to escape en- 
tirely from the imputation of imperti- 
nence ? ”’ 

“Really, Anneke Mordaunt, I am not 
absolutely certain that it is. Our man- 
ners are beginning to change in this 
respect, however, and I can assure you 
that various noblemen have permitted 
sports of this sort at their seats. The 
custom is French, as you probably know, 
and whatever is French has much vogue 
with us during times of peace. Sir Harry 
does not altogether approve of it, and as 
for my lady mother, she has actually 
dropped more than one discouraging hint 
on the subject in her letters.” 

<“The certain proof that you are a most 
dutiful son. Perhaps when Lord Harry 
and Lady Bulstrode learn your great suc- 
cess, however, they will overlook the field 
on which your laurels have been won, 
But our hour has come, Mary; we have 
barely time to thank these gentlemen for 
their politeness, and to return in season to 
dress. I am to enact a part myself, at 
dinner, as I hope you will all remember. ’’ 

Saying this, Anneke made her courtesies 
in a way to preclude any offer of seeing her 
home, and went her way with her silent 
but sensible looking and pretty friend. 
Buistrode took my arm with an air of easy 
superiority, and led the way toward his 
own lodgings, which happened to be in 
Duke Street. Harris joined another party, 
making it a point to be always late at 
dinner. 

‘«¢That is not only one of the handsom- 

est, but she is one of the most charming 
girls in the colonies, Littlepage!’? my 
companion exclaimed, as soon as we had 
departed, speaking at the same time with 
an earnestness and feeling I was far from 
expecting. ‘“‘ Were she in England, she 
would make one of the first women in it, 
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| by the aid of a little fashion and training ; 


and very little would do too, for there is a 
charm in her naivete that is worth the 
art of fifty womeu of fashion.’’ 

‘‘Fashion is a thing that any one may 
want who does not happen to be in 
vogue,’’ I answered, notwithstanding the 
great degree of surprise I felt. ‘‘As for 
training, I can see nothing but perfection 
in Miss Mordaunt as she is, and should 
deprecate the lessons that produced any 
change.”’ 

I believe it was now Bulstrode’s turn to 
feel surprise, for I was conscious of his 
casting a keen look into my face, though I 
did not like to return it. My companion was 
silent for a minute; then, without again 
adverting to Anneke, he began to converse 
very sensibly on the subject of theaters 
and plays. I was both amused and in- 
structed, for Mr. Bulstrode was an edu- 
cated and a clever man; and a strange 
feeling came over the spirit of my dream, 
even then, as I listened to his conversation. 
This man, I thought, admires Anne 
Mordaunt, and he will probably carry her 
with him to England, and obtain for her 
that fashion and training of which he has 
just spoken. With his advantages of 
birth, air, fortune, education, and military 
rank, he can scarcely fail in his suit, should 
he seriously attempt one; and it will be 
no more than prudent to command my 
own feelings. lest I become the hopeless 
victim of a serious passion. Young as I 
was, all this I saw, and thus I reasoned ; 
and when I parted from my companion I 
fancied myself a much wiser man than 
when we had met. We separated in Duke 
Street, with a promise on my part to call 
at the major’s lodgings half an hour later, 
after dressing, and walk with him to 
Herman Mordaunt’s door. 

“Tt is fortunate that it is the fashion of 
New York to walk to.a dinner party,”’ 
said Bulstrode, as he again took my arm 
on our way to Crowne Street; “for these 
narrow streets must be excessively incon- 
venient for chariots, though I occasionally 
see one of them. As for sedan chairs, I 
detest them as things unfit for a man to 
ride in.”’ 

‘‘Many of our leading families keep car- 
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riages, and they seem to get along well 
enough,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it 
is quite in fashion even for ladies to walk. 
I understand that many, perhaps most of 
your auditors, will walk to the play-house 
door this evening.”’ 

‘They tell me as much,”’ said Bulstrode, 
curling his lip a little, in a way I did not 
exactly like. ‘‘ Notwithstanding, there 
will be many charming creatures among 
them, and they shall be welcome. Well, 
Littlepage, I do not despair of having you 
among us; for, to be candid, without wish- 
ing to boast, I think you will find the —th 
as liberal a set of young men as there isin 
the service. There is a wish to have the 
mohairs among us, instead of shutting 
ourselves up altogether in scarlet. Then 
your father and grandfather have both 
served, and that will be a famous in- 
troduction.”’ 

I protested my unfitness for such an 
amusement, never having seen such an 
exhibition in my life; but to this my com- 
panion would not listen; and we picked 
our way, as well as we could, through 
William Street, up Wall, and then by 
Nassau into Crowne; Herman Mordaunt 
owning a new house, that stood not far 
from Broadway, in the latter street. This 
was rather in the remote part of the town ; 
but the situation had the advantage of 
good air; and as a place extends, it is 
necessary some persons should live on its 
skirts. 

“‘T wish my good cousin did not live so 
much in the suburbs,’’ said Bulstrode, as 
he knocked in a very patrician manner ; 
‘‘it is not altogether convenient to go 
quite so much out of one’s ordinary haunts, 
in order to pay visits. I wonder Mr. 
Mordaunt came so far out of the world to 
build.”’ 

“‘ Yet the distances of London must be 
much greater, though there you have 
coaches.”’ 

“True; but not a word more on this 
subject ; 1 would not have Anneke fancy I 
ever find it hard to visit her.’’ 

We were the last but one; the tardy 
Mr. Harris making it a point always to 
be the last. We found Anneke Mordaunt 
supported by two or three ladies of her 
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connection, and a party of quite a dozen 
assembled. As most of those present saw 
each other each day, and frequently two 
or three times a day, the salutations and 
compliments were soon over, and Herman 
Mordaunt began to look about him to see 
who was wanting. 

‘‘T believe everybody is here but Mr. 
Harris,’’ the . father observed to his 
daughter, interrupting some of Mr. Bul- 
strode’s conversation to let this fact be 


known. ‘Shall we wait for him, my 
dear; he is usually so uncertain and 
late? ”’ 


‘Yet a very important man,’ put in 
Bulstrode, ‘‘as being entitled to lead the 
lady of the house to the table, in virtue of 
his birthright. So much for being the 
fourth son of an Irish baron! Do you 
know Harris’s father has just been en- 
nobled ? ”’ 

This was news to the company; and it 
evidently much increased the doubts of the 
propriety of sitting down without the 
young man in question. 

‘‘ Failing of this son of a new Irish bar- 
on, | suppose you fancy I shall be obliged 
to give my hand to the eldest son of an 
English baronet,’’ said Anneke, smiling, so 
as to take off the edge of a little irony that 
I fancy just glimmered in her manner. 

**T wish to Heaven you would, Anne 
Mordaunt,’’ whispered Bulstrode, loud 
enough for me to hear him, ‘‘ so that the 
heart were its companion.”’ 

I thought this both bold and decided ; 
and I looked anxiously at Anneke to note 
the effect ; but she evidently received it as 
trifling, certainly betraying no emotion at 
a speech I thought so pointed. I wished 
she had manifested a little resentment. 
Then she was so very young to be thus 
importuned. 

‘< Dinner had better be served, sir,’’ she 
calmly observed to her father. ‘* Mr. 
Harris is apt to think himself ill-treated 
if he do not find everybody at table. It 
would be a sign his watch was wrong and 
that he came half an hour too soon.’’ 

Herman Mordaunt nodded assent, and 
left his daughter’s side to give the neces- 
sary order. 

‘‘T fancy Harris will regret this,’’ said 
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Bulstrode. 
he had the temerity to say to me on this 
very subject, no later than yesterday.” 

‘Of the propriety of so doing Mr. Bul- 
strode must judge for himself; though 
repetitions of this nature are usually best 
avoided.”’ 

“No, the fellow deserves it; so I will 
just tell you and Mr. Littlepage in confi- 
dence. You must know that as his senior 
in years, and his senior officer in the bar- 
gain, [ was hinting to Harris the inexpe- 
diency of always being so late to dinner ; 
and here is my gentleman’s answer: ‘ You 
know,’ said he, ‘ that excepting my Lord 
Loudon, the commander-in-chief, the gov- 
ernor, and a few public officers, I shall now 
take precedence of almost every man here; 
and I find, if I go early to dinner, I shall 
have to hand in all the elderly ladies, and 
to take my place at their sides ; whereas, 
if I goa little late, Lcan steal in alongside 
of their daughters.’ Now, on the present 
occasion, he will be altogether a loser, the 
lady of the house not yet being quite 
fifty.”’ 

‘*T had not given Mr. Harris credit for 
so much ingenuity,’’ said Anneke, quietly. 
“‘ But here he is, to claim his rights.”’ 

“‘ Ay, the fellow has remembered. your 
age, and quite likely your attractions !”’ 

Dinner was announced at that instant, 
and all eyes were turned on Harris, in ex- 
pectation that he would advance to lead 
Anneke down-stairs. The young man, 
even more youthful than myself, had a 
good deal of mauvaise honte ; for though 
the son of an Irish peer, of two months’ 
creation, the family was not strictly Irish, 
and he had very little ambition to figure 
in this manner. From what I saw of him 
subsequently, I do believe that nothing 
but a sense of duty to his order made him 
respect these privileges of rank at all, and 
that he would really just as soon go to the 
dinner-table last as first. In the present 
case, however, he was soon relieved by 
Herman Mordaunt, who had been educated 
at home, and understood the usages of the 
world very well. 

‘¢Gentlemen,”’? he said, ‘‘I must ask 
you to waive the privileges of rank in 
favor of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage, to-day. 
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‘‘T wish I dared repeat what | This good company has met to do honor 


especially to his courage and devotion to 
his fellow-creatures, and he will do me 
the favor to hand Miss Mordaunt down- 
stairs.” 

Herman Mordaunt then pointed out to 
the Hon. Mr. Harris the next lady of im- 
portance, and to Mr. Bulstrode a third; 
after which all the rest took care of them- 
selves. As for myself, I felt my face in a 
glow, at this unexpected order, and 
scarcely dared to look at Anneke as we 
led the way to the dining-room door. So 
much abashed was I, that I scarce 
touched the tips of her slender little fin- 
gers, and a tremor was in the limb that 
performed this office, the whole time it 
was thus employed. Of course, my seat 
was next to that of the young and lovely 
mistress of the house, at this banquet. 

What shall I say of the dinner? It was 
the very first entertainment of the sort at 
which I had ever been present; though I 
had acquired some of the notions of town 
habits, on such occasions, at my aunt 
Legge’s table. To my surprise; there 
was soup; a dish that I never saw at 
Satanstoe, except in the most familiar 
way; while here it was taken by every 
one, seemingly as a matter of course. 
Everything was elegant, and admirably 
cooked. Abundance, however, was the 
great feature of the feast; as I have 
heard it said, is apt to be the case with 
most New York entertainments. Never- 
theless, I have always understood that, in 
the way of eating and drinking, the 
American colonies have little reason to be 
ashamed. 

“Could I have foreseen this dinner, 
Miss Mordaunt,’’ I said, when everybody 
was employed, and 1 thought there was 
an opening to say somehing to my beauti- 
ful neighbor, “it would have made my 
father very happy to have sent a sheeps- 
head to town, for the occasion.”’ 

Anneke thanked me, and then we began 
to converse about the game. Westchester 
was, and is still, famous for partridges, 
snipes, quails, ducks, and meadow-larks ; 
and I understood expatiating on such a 
subject, as well as the best of them. All 
the Littlepages were shots; and I have 
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known my father bag ten brace of wood- | conversation more general. 


cock, among the wet thickets of Satans- 
toe, of a morning; and this with merely 
a second-class dog, and only one. Both 
Bulstrode and Harris listened to what 
I said on the subject with great at- 


- tention, and it soon would have been the 


engrossing discourse, had not Anneke 
pleasantly said— 
* All very well, gentlemen; but you 


_ will remember that neither Miss Wallace 


nor I shoot.’’ 

‘Except with the arrows of Cupid,”’ 
answered Bulstrode, gayly; ‘*‘ with these 
you do so much execution between you,’’ 
emphasizing the words, so as to make me 
look foolish, for sat between them, ‘‘ that 
you ought to be condemned to hear noth- 
ing but fowling conversation for the next 
year.”’ 

This produced a laugh, a little at my 
expense, I believe; though I could see 
that Anneke blushed, while Mary Wal- 
lace smiled indifferently; but as the 
healths now began, there was a truce to 
trifling. And a serious thing it is, to 


drink to everybody by name, at a large 


table ; serious, I mean, to a new beginner. 
Yet Herman Mordaunt went through it 


with a grace and dignity that, I think, 


would have been remarked at a royal 
banquet. The ladies acquitted themselves 
admirably, omitting no one; and even 
Harris felt the necessity of being par- 
ticular with this indispensable part of 
good-breeding. So well done was this 
part of the ceremony, that I declare I 
believe everybody had drunk to every- 
body, within five minutes after Herman 
Mordaunt had commenced; and it was 
very apparent that there was more ease 
and true gayety after all had got through, 
than there had previously been. 

But the happy period of every dinner- 
party, is after the cloth is removed. With 
the dark, polished mahogany for a back- 
ground, the sparkling decanters making 
their rounds, the fruit and cake baskets, 
the very scene seems to inspire one with 
a wish for gayety. Herman Mordaunt 
called for toasts, as soon as the cloth dis- 
appeared, with a view, I believe, of put- 
ting everybody at ease, and to render the 


He was de- 
sired to set the example, and immediately 
gave ‘‘ Miss Markham,’’ who, as I was 
told, was a single lady of forty, with 
whom he had carried on a little flirtation. 
Anneke’s turn came next, and she choose 
to give a sentiment, notwithstanding all 
Bulstrode’s remonstrances, who insisted 
on a gentleman. He did not succeed, 
however; Anneke very steadily gave 
‘*The Thespian corps of the th; may 
it prove as successful in the arts of peace, 
as in its military character it has often 
proved itself to be in the art of war.”’ 
Much applause followed this toast, and 
Harris was persuaded by Bulstrode to 
stand up, and say a few words, for the 
credit of the regiment. Such a speech! 
It reminded me of the horse that was ad- 
vertised as a show, in London, about this 
time, and which was said ‘‘ to have its 
tail where its head ought to be.’’ But 
Bulstrode clapped his hands, and cried 
‘‘hear,’’ at every other word, protesting 
that the regiment was honored as much 
in the thanks, asin thesentiment. Harris 
did not seem displeased with his own 
effort, and, presuming on his rank, he 
drank, without being called on, “‘ to the 
fair of New York; eminent alike for 
beauty and wit, may they only become as 
merciful as they are victorious.’’ 

“Bravo!’’ again cried Bulstrode— 
‘¢ Harris is fairly inspired, and is growing 
better and better. Had he said imminent, 
instead of eminent, it would be more ac- 
curate, as their frowns are as threatening 
as their smiles are bewitching.”’ 

‘Is that to pass for your sentiment, 
Mr. Bulstrode, and are we to drink it ? ”’ 
demanded Herman Mordaunt. 

‘“By no means, sir; I have the honor 
to give Lady Dolly Merton.”’ 

Who Lady Dolly was, nobody knew, I 
believe, though we of the colonies always 
drank a titled person, who was known to 
be at home, with a great deal of respect- 
ful attention, not to say veneration. Other 
toasts followed, and then the ladies were 
asked to sing. Anneke complied, with 
very little urging, as became her position, 
and never did I hear sweeter strains than 
those she poured forth! The air was sim- 
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ple, but melody itself, and the sentiment | 
had just enough of the engrossing feeling 
of woman in it, to render it interesting, 
without in the slightest degree impairing 
its fitness for the virgin lips from which 
it issued. Bulstrode, I could see, was 
almost entranced ; and I heard him mur- 
mur, “An angel, by Heaven!’ He 
sang, himself, a love-song full of delicacy 
and feeling, and in a way to show that he 
had paid much attention to the art of 
music. Harris sang, too, as did Mary 
Wallace ; the former, much as he spoke ; 
the last plaintively, and decidedly well. 
Even Herman Mordaunt gave usa strain, 
and my turn followed. Singing was some- 
what of a forte with me, and I have rea- 
son to think I made out quite as well as 
the best of them. I know that Anneke 
seemed pleased, and I saw tears in her 
eyes, aS I concluded a song that was 
intended to produce just such an effect. 

At length the youthful mistress of the 
house arose, reminding her father that he 
had at table the principal performer of 
the evening, by way of a caution, when 
three or four of us handed the ladies to the 
drawing-room door. Instead of returning 
to the table, I entered the room, and Bul- 
strode did the same, under the plea of its 
being necessary for him to drink no more 
on account of the work before him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** Odds bodikins, man, much better; use 
Every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape 
Whipping ? use them after your own honor 
And dignity: the less they deserve, the more 
Merit is in your bounty.’’—HAMLET. 


‘‘HARRIS will be hors de combat,’’ 
Bulstrode soon observed, ‘‘ unless I can 
manage to get him from the table. You 
know he is to play Marcia this evening ; 
and, though a lttle wine will give him 
fire and spirit for the part, too much will 
impair its feminine beauties. Addison 
never intended that ‘ the virtuous Marcia,’ 
in towering above her sex, was to be picked 
out of a kennel, or from under a table. 
Harris is a true Irish peer, when claret is 
concerned,”’ 
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All the ladies held up their hands, and 
protested against Mr. Harris being per- 
mitted to act a travesty on their sex. As 
yet, no one had known how the characters 
were to be cast, beyond the fact that 
Bulstrode himself was to play Cato, for 
great care had been taken to keep the bills 
of the night from being seen, in order that 
the audience might have the satisfaction 
of finding out who was who for them- 
selves. At the close of each piece a bill 
was to be sent round, among the favored 
few, telling the truth. As Anneke declared 
that her father never locked in his guests, 
and had faithfully promised to bring up 
everybody for coffee in the course of half 
an hour, it was determined to let things 
take their own way. . 

Sure enough, at the end of the time 
mentioned, Herman Mordaunt appeared, 
with all the men, from the table. Harris 
was not tipsy, as L found was very apt to 
be the case with him after dinner, but 
neither was he sober. According to Bul- 
strode’s notion he may have had just fire 
enough to play the “ virtuous Marcia.” 
In a few minutes he hurried the ensign off, 
declaring that, like Hamle?’s ghost, their 
hour had come. At seven, the whole party 
left the house in a body to walk to the 
theater. Herman Mordaunt did not keep 
a proper town equipage, and, if he had, it 
would not have contained a fourth of our 
company. In this, however, we were not 
singular, aS nine in ten of the audience 
that night, I mean nine in ten of the 
gentle sex, went to the theater on foot. 

Instead of going directly down Crowne 
Street into Maiden Lane, which would 
have been the nearest way to the thea- 
ter, we went out into Broadway, and 
round by Wall Street, the walking being 
better, and the gutters farther from the 
ladies; the center of the street being at 
no great distance from the houses, in the 
narrower passages of the town. We 
found a great many well-dressed people. 
moving in the same direction with our- 
selves. Herman Mordaunt remarked that 
he had never before seen so many hoops, 
cardinals, cocked hats and swords in the 
streets at once as he saw that evening. All 
the carriages in town rolled past us as we 
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went down Wall Street, and by the time ; than common, one of whom belonged to 


we reached William Street the pavement 
resembled a procession more than any- 
thing else. As every one was in full dress 
the effect was pleasing, and the evening 
being fine, most of the gentlemen carried 
their hats in their hands, in order not to 
disturb their curls, thus giving to the 
whole the air of a sort of vast drawing- 
room. 

I never saw a more lovely creature than 
Anneke Mordaunt appeared, as she led 
our party, on this occasion. The powder 
had got a little out of her fine auburn hair, 
and on the part of the head that was not 
concealed by a cap, that shaded half her 
beautiful face, it seemed as if the rich 
covering bestowed by nature was about to 
break out of all restraint, and shade her 
bust with its exuberance. Her negligee 
was a rich satin, flounced in front, while 
‘the lace that dropped from her elbows 
seemed as if woven by fairies, expressly 
for a fairy to wear. She had paste 
buckles in her shoes, and I thought I had 
never beheld such a foot as was occasion- 
ally seen peeping from beneath her dress, 
while she walked daintily, yet with the 
grace of a queen, at my side. [I do not 
thus describe Anneke with a view of in- 
ducing the reader to fancy her stately and 
repulsive; on the contrary, winning ease 
and natural grace were just as striking in 
her manner, as were beauty, and senti- 
ment, and feeling in her countenance. 
More than once, as we walked side by 
side, did I become painfully conscious how 
unworthy I was to fill the place I oc- 
cupied. I believe this humility is one of 
the surest signs of sincere love. 

At length we reached the theater and 
were permitted to enter. All the front 
seats were occupied by blacks, principally 
in New York liveries ; that is to say, with 
cuffs, collars and pocket-flaps of a cloth 
different from the coat, though a few were 
in lace. These last belonged to the top- 
ping families, several of which gave col- 
ors and ornaments almost as rich as those 
that I understand are constantly given at 
home. I well remember that two entire 
boxes were retained by servants, in 
shoulder-knots, and much richer dresses 


the lieutenant-governor, and the other to 
my lord Loudon, who was then com- 
mander-in-chief. As the company en- 
tered, these domestics disappeared, as is 
usual, and we all took our seats on the 
benches thus retained for us. Bulstrode’s 
care was apparent in the manner in which 
he had provided for Anneke and her 
party, which I will take it on myself to 
say, was one of the most striking, for 
youth and good looks, that entered the 
house that evening. 

Great was the curiosity and deep the . 
feeling that prevailed, among the younger 
portion of the audience in particular, as 
party after party was seated that impor- 
tant evening. The house was ornamented 
as a theater, and I thought it vast in ex- 
tent; though Herman Mordaunt assured 
me it was no great things, in that point 
of view, as compared with most of the 
playhouses at home. But the ornaments, 
and the lights, and the curtain, the pit, 
the boxes, the gallery, were all so many 
objects of intense interest. Few of us 
said anything; but our eyes wandered 
over all with a species of delight that I 
am certain can be felt ina theater only 
once. Anneke’s sweet face was a picture 
of youthful expectation; an expectation, 
however, in which intelligence and discre- 
tion had their full share. The orchestra 
was said to have an undue portion of wind 
instruments in it; though I perceived 
ladies all over the house, including those 
in our own box, returning the bows of 
many of the musicians, who, I was told, 
were amateurs from the army and the 
drawing-rooms of the town. 

At length the commander-in-chief and 
the lieutenant- governor entered together, 
occupying the same box, though two had 
been provided, their attendants having re- 
course to the second. The commotion 
produced by these arrivals had hardly sub- 
sided, when the curtain arose, and a new 
world was presented to our view ! Of the 
playing, I shall not venture to say much 3; 
though to me it seemed perfection. Bul- 
strode gained great applause that night > 
and I understand that divers gentlemen, 


who had either been educated, at. home, or 
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who had passed much time there, declared 
that his Cato would have done credit to 
either of the royal theaters. His dress 
appeared to me to be everything it should 
be; though I cannot describe it. I re- 
member that Syphax wore the uniform of 
a colonel of dragoons, and Juba that of a 
general officer ; and that there was a good 
deal of criticism expended, and some of- 
fense taken, because the gentlemen who 
played these parts came out in wool, and 
with their faces blacked. 

It was said, in answer to these feelings, 
that the characters were Africans; and 
that any one might see, by casting his 
eyes at the gallery, that Africans are usu- 
ally black, and that they have woolly hair; 
a sort of proof that, I imagine, only ag- 
gravated the offense.* Apart from this 
little mistake, everything went off well, 
even to virtuous Marcia. It is true that 
some evil-inclined persons whispered that 
the *‘ virtuous Marcia’’ was a little how- 
came-you-so; but Bulstrode afterward 
assured me that his condition helped him 
along amazingly, and that it added a lit- 
tle luster to his eyes, that might other- 
wise have been wanting. The high-heeled 
shoes appeared to trouble him; but some 
persons fancied it gave him a pretty tot- 
tering in his walk, that added very much 
to the deception. On the whole, the piece 
went off surprisingly, as I could see by 
Lord Loudon and the lheutenant-governor, 
both of whom seemed infinitely diverted. 
Herman Mordaunt smiled once or twice 
when he ought to have looked grave; but 
this I ascribed to a want of practice of late 
years in scenic representations. He cer- 
tainly was a man of jndgment, and must 
have known the proper moments to ex- 
hibit particular emotions. 

During the interval between the play 
and farce, the actors came among us, to 
receive the homage they merited, and loud 
were the plaudits that were bestowed on 
them. Anneke’s bright eyes sparkled 
with pleasure as she admitted, without re- 

*In England, Othello is usually played as a black, 
while in America he is played as a nondescript; or 
of no color that is ordinarily seen. It is not clear 
that England is nearer right than America how- 


ever; the Moor not being a negro any more than 
he is of the color of a dried herring.—Epiror. 
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serve, to Bulstrode the pleasure she had 
received, and confessed she had formed no 
idea, hitherto, of the beauty and power of 
a theatrical representation, aided as was 
this, by the auxiliaries of lights, dress, and 
scenery. It is true, the women had been 
a little absurd, and the “‘ virtuous Marcia ”’ 
particularly so; but the fine sentiments of 
Addison, which, though as Herman Mor- 
daunt observed, they had all the accuracy 
and all the stiffness of a pedantic age, 
were sufficiently beautiful and just, to 
cover the delinquencies of the honorable 
Mr. Harris. She hoped the after-piece 
would be of the same general character, 
that they might all enjoy it as much as 
they had the play itself. 

The other young ladies were equally de- 
cided in their praise, though it struck me 
that Anneke felt the most, on the occa- 
sion. That the major had obtained a 
great advantage by his efforts, I could not’ 
but see ; and the folly of my having any 
pretensions with one who was courted by 
such‘a rival, began to impress itself on my 
imagination with a force I found painful. 
But the bell soon summoned away the 
gallant actors, in order to dress for the 
farce. 

The long interval that occurred between 
the two pieces, gave ample opportunity 
for visiting one’s acquaintances, and to 
compare opinions. I went to my aunt’s 
box, and found her well satisfied, though 
less animated than the younger ladies in 
the expression of her pleasure. My uncle 
was altogether himself; good-natured, 
but not disposed to award any indiscreet 
amount of praise. 

‘* Pretty well for boys, Corny,”’ he said, 
“‘though the youngster who acted Marcia 
had better been at school. I do not know 
his name, but he completely took all the 
virtue out of Marcia. He must have 
studied her character. from some of the 
ladies who follow the camp.”’ 

““My dear uncle, how differently you 
think from allin our box? That gentle- 
man is the Honorable Mr. Harris, who is 
only eighteen and has a pair of colors in 
the ——th, and is ason of Lord Ballyban- 
non, or Bally-something else, and is said to 
have the softest voice in the army!” 
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«¢ Ay, and the softest head too, I’ll an- 
swer for it. I tell you, Corny, the Hon- 
orable Mr. Ballybilly, who is only eigh- 
taen, and has a pair of colors in the 
——th, and the softest voice in the army, 
had better been at school, instead of un- 


dermining the virtue of the ‘virtuous 


Marcia,’ as he has so obviously done. 
Bulstrode did well enough ; capitally well, 
for an amateur, and must be a first-rate 
fellow. By the way, Jane’’—that was 
my aunt’s name — “‘ they tell me, he is 
likely to marry that exceedingly pretty 
daughter of Herman Mordaunt, and make 
her Lady Bulstrode, one of these days.” 

«Why not, Mr. Legge ?—Anne Mor- 
daunt is as sweet a girl as there is in 
the colony, and is very respectably con- 
nected. They even say the Mordaunts 
are of a high family at home. Mary 
Wallace told me that Herman Mordaunt 
and Sir Henry Bulstrode are themselves 
related ; and you know, my dear, how in- 
timate the Mordaunts and the Wallaces 
are?’ 

<‘Not 1;—I know nothing of their in- 
imacies, though I daresay it may be all 
true. Mordaunt’s father was an English 
gentleman of some family, | have always 
heard, though he was as poor as a church- 
mouse when he married one of our Dutch 
heiresses ; and as for Herman Mordaunt, 
he proved he had not lost the instinct by 
marrying another, though she did not 
happen to be Dutch. Here comes Anneke 
to inherit it all, and I’ll answer for it 
that care is had that she shall marry an 
heir.” 

«Well, Mr. Bulstrode is an heir, and 
the eldest son ofa baronet. Jam always 
pleased when one of our girls makes a good 
connection at home, for it does the colony 
credit. It is an excellent thing, Corny, to 
have our interest well sustained at home 
—especially before the Privy Council, they 
tell me.”’ 

‘Well, 1 am not,’’ answered my uncle. 
‘*T think it more to the credit of the col- 
ony for its young women to take up with 
its young men, and its young men with its 
young women. I wish Anne Mordaunt 
had been substituted for the Honorable 
Ballyshannon to-night. She would have 
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made a thousand times better ‘ virtuous 
Marcia.’ ”’ 

“You surely would not have had a 
young lady of respectability appear in 
public, in this way, Mr. Legge.”’ 

My uncle said something to this, for he 
seldom let ‘“‘Jane’’ get the better of it 
for want of an answer: but as I left the 
box I did not hear his reply. It seemed 
then to be settled, in the minds of most 
persons, that Bulstrode was to marry 
Anneke ! I cannot describe the new shock 
this opinion gave me; but it seemed to 
make me more fully sensible to the depth 
of the impression that had been made on 
myself in the intercourse of a single week. 
The effect was such that I did not return 
to the party I had left, but sought a seat 
ina distant part of the theater, though 
one in which I could distinctly see those 1 
had abandoned. 

The Beau’s Stratagem soon commenced, 
and Bulstrode was again seen in the char- 
acter of Scrub. Those who were most 
familiar with the stage pronounced his 
playing to be excellent—far better in the 
footman than in the Roman Senator. The 
play itself struck me as being as broad 
and coarse as could be tolerated ; but as 
it had a reputation at home, where it had 
a great name, our matrons did not dare 
to object to it. I was glad to see the 
smiles soon disappear from Anneke’s face, 
however, and to discover that she found 
no pleasure in scenes so unsuited to her 
sex and years. The short, quick glances 
that were exchanged between Anneke and 
Mary Wallace did not escape me, and the 
manner in which they both rose as soon 
as the curtain dropped told quite plainly 
the haste they were in to quit the theater. 
I reached their box-door in time to assist 
them through the crowd. 

Not a word was said by any of us, until 
we reached the street, where two or three 
of Miss Mordaunt’s female friends became 
loud in the expression of their satisfaction. 
Neither Anneke nor Mary Wailace said 
anything, and so well did I understand 
the nature of their feelings, that I made 
no allusion whatever tothe farce. As for 
the others, they did but chime in with 
what appeared to be the common opinion, 
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and were to be pitied rather than con- 
demned. It was perhaps the more ex- 
cusable in them to imagine such a play 
right, inasmuch as they must have known 
it was much extolled at home, a fact that 
gave any custom a certain privilege in the 
colonies. A mother country has much of 
the same responsibility as a natural 
mother, herself, since its opinions and 
examples are apt to be quoted in the one 
case by the dependent, in justification of 
its own opinions and conduct, as it is by 
the natural offspring in the other. 

I fancy, notwithstanding, this sort of 
responsibility givesthe ministers or peo- 
ple of England very little trouble, since I 
never could discover any sensitiveness to 
their duties on this score. We all went 
in at Herman Mordaunt’s, after walking 
to the house as we had walked from it, 
and were made to take a light supper, in- 
cluding some delicious chocolate. Justas 
we sat down to table, Bulstrode joined us, 
to receive the praises he had earned, and 
to enjoy his triumph. He gota seat di- 
rectly opposite to mine, on Anneke’s left 
hand, and soon began to converse. 

‘‘In the first place,’? he cried, ‘‘ you 
must all admit that Tom Harris did won- 
ders to-night, as Miss Marcia Cato. I 
had my own trouble with the rogue, for 
there is no precedent for a tipsy Marcia ; 
but we managed to keep him straight, 
and that was the nicest part of my man- 
agement, let me assure you.”’ 

‘“Yes,’? observed Herman Mordaunt, 
dryly; ‘‘I should think keeping Tom 
Harris straight, after dinner, an exploit 
of no little difficulty, but a task that 
would demand a very judicious manage- 
ment, indeed.’’ 

“You were pleased to express your 
satisfaction with the performance of Cato, 
Miss Mordaunt,’’ said Bulstrode, in a 
very deferential and solicitous manner ; 
‘** but I question if the entertainment gave 
you as much pleasure ? ”’ 

‘It certainly did not. Had the repre- 
sentation ended with the first piece, I am 
afraid I should too much regret that we 
are without a regular stage; but the 
farce will take off much of the keenness of 
such regrets.’’ 
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‘“‘T fear I understand you, cousin Anne, 
and greatly regret that we did not make 
another choice,’’ returned Bulstrode, with 
a humility that was not usual in his man- 
ner, even when addressing Anneke Mor- 
daunt ; “but I can assure you the play 
has great vogue at home; and.the char- 
acter of Scrub, in particular, has usually 
been a prodigious favorite. I see by your 
look, however, that enough has been said ; 
but after having done so much to amuse 
this good company to-night, I shall feel 
authorized to call on every lady present, 
at least for a song, as soon as the proper 
moment arrives. Perhaps I have a right 
to add, a sentiment, and a toast.’”’ 

And songs, and toasts, and sentiments, 
we had as usual, the moment we had done 
eating. It was, and indeed 7s, rather 
more usual to indulge in this innocent 
gayety after supper than after dinner, 
with us; and that night everybody en- 
tered into the feeling of the moment with 
spirit. Herman Mordaunt gave ‘‘ Miss 
Markham,’’ as he had done at dinner, and 
this with an air so determined, as to prove 
no one else would ever be got out of 

“There is a compact between Miss 
Markham and myself, to toast each other 
for the remainder of our lives,”’ cried the 
master of the house, laughing ; ‘‘and we 
are each too honest ever to violate it.’’ 

‘*But Miss Mordaunt is under no such 
engagement,’’ put in a certain Mr. Ben- 
son, who had manifested much interest in 
the beautiful young mistress of the house 
throughout the day; ‘‘and I trust we 
shall not be put off by any such excuse 
from her.’’ 

‘Tt is not in rule to ask two of the same 
race for toasts in succession,’’ answered 
Herman Mordaunt; ‘‘there is Mr. Bul- 
strode dying to give us another English 
belle.”’ 

‘‘With all my heart,’’ said Bulstrode, 
gayly. ‘This time it shall be Lady 
Betty Boddington.”’ 

‘‘Married or single, Bulstrode?’’ in- 
quired Billings, as I thought with some 
little point. 

‘‘No matter which, so long as she be a 
beauty and a toast. I believe it is ngw 
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my privilege to call on a lady, and I beg | 


a gentleman from Miss Wallace.”’ 

There had been an expression of pained 
surprise at the trifling between Billings 
and Bulstrode, in Anneke’s sweet counte- 
nance ; for, in the simplicity of our pro- 
vincial habits, we of the colonies did not 
think it exactly in rule for the single to 
toast the married, or vice versa ; but the 
instant her friend was thus called on, it 
changed to a look of gentle concern. Mary 
Wallace manifested no concern, but gave 
‘*Mr. Francis Fordham.’’ 

“Ay, Frank Fordham with all my 
heart,’’ cried Herman Mordaunt. ‘‘I 
hope he will return to his native country 
as Straightforward, honest, and good as 
he left it.’’ 

“Mr. Fordham is then abroad ?”’ in- 
quired Bulstrode. ‘‘I thought the name 
new to me.”’ 

‘‘Tf being at home can be called being 
abroad. He is reading law at the Tem- 
ple.’’ 

This was the answer of Mary Wallace, 
who looked as if she felt a friendly interest 
in the young Templar, but no more. She 
now called on Dirck for hislady. Through- 
out the whole of that day, Dirck’s voice 
had hardly been heard; a reserve that 
comported well enough with his age and 
established diffidence. This appeal, how- 
ever, Seemed suddenly to arouse all that 
there was of manhood in him; and that 
was not a little, I can tell the reader, when 
there was occasion to use it. Dirck’s 
nature was honesty itself; and he felt the 
appeal too direct and the occasion too 
Serious to admit of duplicity. He loved 
but one, esteemed but one, felt for one 
only ; and it was not in his nature to cover 
his preference by any attempt at deception. 
After coloring to the ears, appearing’ dis- 
‘tressed, he made an effort, and pronounced 
the name of—‘‘Anneke Mordaunt.”’ 

A common laugh rewarded this blunder: 
common with all but the fair creature who 
had extorted this involuntary tribute, and 
myself, who knew Dirck’s character too 
well not to understand how very much he 
must be in earnest thus to lay bare the 
most cherished secret of his heart. The 
mirth continued for some time, Herman 
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Mordaunt appearing to be particularly 
pleased, and applauding his kinsman’s 
directness with several ‘‘bravos’* very 
distinctly uttered. As for Anneke, I saw 
she looked touched, while she looked con- 
cerned, and as if she would be glad to 
have the thing undone. 

‘‘ After all, Dirck, much as I admire 
your spirit and plain dealing, boy,’’ cried 
Herman Mordaunt, ‘‘ Miss Wallace can 
never let such a toast pass. She will in- 
sist on having another.’’ 

‘‘T!—I protest Iam well pleased with 
it, and ask for no other,’’ exclaimed the 
lady in question. ‘‘ No toast can be more 
agreeable to me than Anneke Mordaunt, 
and I particularly like the quarter from 
which this comes.”’ 

‘‘Tf friends can be trusted in a matter 
of this nature,’’ put in Bulstrode, with a 
little pique, ‘‘ Mr. Follock has every rea- 
son to be contented. Had I known, how- 
ever, that the customs of New York al- 
lowed a lady who is present to be toasted, 
that gentleman would not have had the 
merit of being the first to make this dis- 
covery.”’ 

“Nor is it,’? said Herman Mordaunt; 
‘‘and Dirck must hunt up another to sup- 
ply my daughter’s place.”’ 

But no other was forthcoming from the 
stores of Dirck Follock’s mind. Had he 
a dozen names in reserve, not one of them 
would he have produced under circum- 
stances that might seem like denying his 
allegiance to the girl already given; but 
he could not name any other female. So, 
after some trifling, the company attribut- 
ing Dirck’s hesitation to his youth and 
ignorance of the world, abandoned the 
attempt, desiring him to call on Anneke 
herself for a toast in turn. 

** Cousin Dirck Van Valkenburgh,”’’ 
said Anneke, with the greater self-posses- 
sion and ease of her sex, though actually 
my friend’s junior by more than two 
years; laying some emphasis, at the 
same time, on the word cousin. 

“There !’’ exclaimed Dirck, looking ex- 
ultingly at Bulstrode; “‘ you see, gentle- 
men and ladies, that 2f is permitted to 
toast a person present, if you happen to 
respect and esteem that person !”’ 
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‘‘By which, sir, we are to understand | leave-taking with a heavy heart, and most 


how much Miss Mordaunt respects and 


esteems Mr. Dirck Van Valkenburgh,”’ 


answered SBulstrode gravely. “Il am 
afraid there is only too much justice in an 
opinion that might, at the first blush, 
seem to savor of self-love.’’ 

“An imputation I am far from deny- 
ing,’’ returned Anneke, with a steadiness 
that showed wonderful self-command, did 
she really return any of Dirck’s attach- 
ment. ‘‘My kinsman gives me as his 
toast, and I give him as mine. Is there 
anything unnatural in that ? ”’ 

Here there was an outbreak of raillery 
at Anneke’s expense, which the young 
lady bore with a calmness and composure 
that at first astonished me. 
came to reflect that she had been virtually 
at the head of her father’s house for sev- 
eral years, and that she had always asso- 
ciated with persons older than herself, it 
appeared more natural; for it is certain 
we can either advance or retard the char- 
acter by throwing a person into intimate 
association with those who, by their own 
conversation, manners, or acquirements, 
are most adapted for doing either. In a 
few minutes the interruption was forgot- 
ten by those who had no interest in the 
subject, and the singing commenced. I 
had obtained so much credit by my at- 
tempt at dinner, that I had the extreme 
gratification of being asked to sing an- 
other song by Anneke herself. Of course 
I complied, and I thought the company 
seemed pleased. As formy young hostess, 
I knew she looked more gratified with my 
song than with the afterpiece, and that I 
felt to be something. Dirck had an occa- 
sion to renew a little of the ground lost 
by the toast, for he sang a capital comic 
song in low Dutch. It is true, not half 
the party understood him, but the other 
half laughed until the tears rolled down 
their cheeks, and there was something so 
droll in my friend’s manner, that every- 
body was delighted. The clocks struck 
twelve before we broke up. 

I staid in town but a day or two longer, 
meeting my new acquaintances every day, 
and sometimes twice a day, however, on 
Trinity Church walk. I paid visits of 


But when I: 


of all to Anneke and her father. 

“I understood from Follock,” said 
Herman Mordaunt, when I explained the 
object of my call, ‘‘ that you are to leave 
town to-morrow Miss Mordaunt and her 
friend, Miss Wallace, go to Lilaesbush 
this afternoon; for it is high time to look 
after the gardens and the flowers, many 
of which are now in full bloom. I shall 
join them in the evening ; and I propose 
that you young men take a late breakfast 
with us, on your way to Westchester. A 
cup of coffee before you start, and getting 
into your saddle at six, will bring all 
right. I promise you that you shall be on 
the road again by one, which will give you 
plenty of time to reach Satanstoe before 
dark.’ 

I looked at Anneke, and fancied that the 
expression of her countenance was favor- 
able. Dirck left everything to me, and I 
accepted the invitation. This arrange- 
ment shortened my visit in Crowne Street, 
and I left the house with a lighter heart 
than that with which I had entered it. It 
is always so agreeable to get an unpleas- 
ant duty deferred ! 

Next day Dirck and I were in the saddle 
at six precisely, and we rode through the 
streets just as the blacks were washing 
down their stoops and sidewalks ; though 
there were but very few of the last, in my 
youth. This is a commodious improve- 
ment, and one that it is not easy to see 
how the ladies could dispense with, and 
which is now getting to be pretty common ; 
all the new streets, I see, being provided 
with the convenience. 

It was a fine May morning, and. the air 
was full of the sweet fragrance of the 
lilac, in particular, as we rode into the 
country. Just as we got into the Bowery 
lane, a horseman was seen walking out of 
one of the by-streets, and coming our way. 
He no sooner caught sight of two travel- 
ers going in his own direction, than he 
spurred forward to join us; being alone, 
and probably wishing company. As it 
would have been churlish to refuse to 
travel in company with one thus situated, 
we pulled up, walking our horses until the 
stranger joined us; when, to our surprise, 


it turned out to be Jason Newcome. 
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pedagogue was as much astonished when 
he recognized us, aS we were in recogniz- 
ing him; and I believe he was a little dis- 
appointed; for Jason was so fond of 
making acquaintances, that it was always 


a pleasure to him to be thus employed. It 


appeared that he had been down.on the 
island to visit a relative, who had married 
and settled in that quarter; and this was 


the reason we had not met since the morn- 


ing of the affair of the lion. Of course we 


trotted on together, neither glad nor sorry 
at having this particular companion. 
I never could explain the process by 


means of which Jason wound his way 
into everybody’s secrets. It is true he 
had no scruples about asking questions ; 
putting those which most persons would 


think forbidden by the usages of society, 


with as little hesitation as those which 
are universally permitted, The people 
of New England have a reputation this 
way; and [I remember to have heard Mr. 
Worden account for the practice in the 
following way ; everything and everybody 
were brought under rigid church govern- 
ment among the Puritans; and, when a 
whole community gets the notion that 
it is to sit in judgment on every act of 
its members, it is quite natural that it 
should extend that right to an inquiry 
into all his affairs. One thing is certain ; 
our neighbors of Connecticut do assume 
a control over the acts and opinions of 
individuals that is not dreamed of in New 
York; and I think it very likely that the 
practice of pushing inquiry into private 


_ things, has grown up under this custom. 


As one might suppose, Jason, whenever 
baffled in an attempt to obtain knowledge 
by means of inquiries, more or less direct, 
sought to advance his ends through con- 
jectures ; taking those that were the most 
plausible, if any such could be found, but 
putting up with those that had not even 


this questionable recommendation, if noth- 


ing better offered. He was, consequently, 
forever falling into the grossest errors, 
for, necessarily making his conclusions on 
premises drawn from his own ignorance 
and inexperience, he was liable to fall into 
serious mistakes at the very outset. Nor 
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was this the worst; the tendency of hu- 
inan nature not being very directly to 
charity, the harshest constructions were 
sometimes blended with the most absurd 
blunders in his mind, and I have known 
him to be often guilty of assertions that 
had no better foundation than these con- 
jectures, which might have suigetod him 
to severe legal penalties. 

On the present occasion, Jason was not 
long in ascertaining where we were bound. 
This was done in a manner so character- 
istic and ingenious that I will attempt to 
relate it. 

‘Why, you’re out early this morning, 
gentlemen !’’ exclaimed Jason, affecting 
surprise. ‘‘ What in natur’ has started 
you off before breakfast ? ”’ 

‘*So as to be certain not to lose our 
suppers at Satanstoe, this evening,’’ I 
answered. 

‘‘ Suppers ? why, you will almost reach 
home (Jason would call this word hum) 
by dinner-time; that is, your York dinner- 
time. Perhaps you mean to call by the 
way?’”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps we do, Mr. Newcome; there 
are many pleasant families between this 
and Satanstoe.”’ 

‘‘T know there be. There’s the great 
Mr. Van Cortlandt’s at Yonkers; perhaps 
you mean to stop there ? ”’ 

«‘ No, sir; we have no such intention.’’ 

‘<Then there’s the rich Count Philips’s, 
on the river; that would be no great 
matter out of the way ? ”’ 

‘It’s further than we intend to turn.”’ 

**Oh! so you do intend to turn a bit 
aside. Well, there’s that Mr. Mordaunt, 
whose daughter you pulled out of the lion’s 
paws ;—he has a house near Kingsbridge, 
called Lilacsbush.’’ | 

“And how did you ascertain that, 
Jason ?”’ 

‘‘By asking. Do you think I would let 
such a thing happen, and not inquire a 
little about the young lady? Nothing is 
ever lost by putting a few questions, and 
inquiring round ; and I did not forget the 
rule in her case.’’ 

‘¢ And you ascertained that the young 
lady’s father has a place called Lilacs: 
bush, in this neighborhood ? ”’ 
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‘‘T did; and a queer York fashion it is 
to give a house a name, just as you would 
a Christian being; that must be a Roman 
Catholic custom, and some way connected 
with idolatry.”’ 

‘Out of all doubt. It is far better to 
say, for instance, that we are going to 
breakfast at Mr. Mordaunt’s-es-es than 
to say we intend to stop at Lilacsbush.”’ 

‘Oh! you be, be you? Well I thought 
it would turn out that some such place 
must have started you off soearly. It will 
be a desperate late breakfast, Corny !”’ 

‘‘It will be at ten o’clock, Jason, and 
that is rather later than common; but 
our appetites will be so much the better.” 

To this Jason assented, and then com- 
menced a series of maneuvers to be in- 
cluded in the party. This we did not dare 
to do, however, and all Jason’s hints were 
disregarded, until, growing desperate by 
our evasions, he plumply proposed to go 
along, and we as plumply told him we 
would take no such liberty with a man of 
Herman Mordaunt’s years, position and 
character. Ido not know that we should 
have hesitated so much had we considered 
Jason a gentleman, but this was impos- 
sible. The custom of the colony admitted 
of great freedom in this respect, being 
very different from what it is at home, by 
all accounts, in these particulars; but 
there was always an understanding that 
the persons one brought with him should 
be of a certain stamp and class in life; 
recommendations to which Jason New- 
come certainly had no claim. 

This case was getting to be a little em- 
barrassing when the appearance of Her- 
man Mordaunt himself, fortunately re- 
moved the difficulty. Jason was not a 
man to be thrown off very easily; but 
here was one who had the power, and who 
showed the disposition to set things right. 
Herman Mordaunt had ridden down the 
road a mile or two to meet us, intending 
to lead us by a private and a shorter way 
to his residence than that which was al- 
ready known to us. He no sooner saw 
that Jason was of our company, than he 
asked that as a favor, which our compan- 
ion would very gladly have accepted as a 
boon. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


‘‘T question’d Love, whose early ray 
So heavenly bright appears; 
And Love, in answer, seem’d to say, 
His light was dimm’d by tears.”’ 
—HEBER. 


Ir was not long after the explanation 
occurred, as respects Jason, and the invi- 
tation was given to include him in our 
party, before Herman Mordaunt opened a 
gate and led the way into the fields. A 
very tolerable road conducted us through 
some woods to the heights, and we soon 
found ourselves on an eminence that over- 


looked a long reach of the Hudson, ex- 


tending from Haverstraw to the north, 
as far as Staten Island to the south; a 
distance of near forty miles. On the op- 
posite shore rose the wall-like barrier of 
the Palisades, lifting the table-land on 
their summits to an elevation of several 
hundred feet. The noble river itself, fully 
three-quarters of a mile in width, was un: 
ruffled by a breath of air, lying in one 
single, extended, placid sheet, under the 
rays of a bright sun, resembling molten 
silver. I scarce remember a _ lovelier 
morning; everything appeared to har- 
monize with the glorious but tranquil 
grandeur of the view, and the rich prom- 
ises of a bountiful nature. The trees were 
mostly covered with a beautiful clothing 
of a young verdure; the birds had mated, — 
and were building in nearly every tree ; 
the wild-fliowers started up beneath the 
hoofs of our horses ; and every object, far 
and near, seemed, to my young eyes, to 
be attuned to harmony and love. 

‘‘This is a favorite ride of mine, in 
which Anneke often accompanies me,’’ 
said Herman Mordaunt, as we gained 
the commanding eminence I have men- 
tioned. ‘“‘My daughter is a_ spirited 
horsewoman, and is often my companion 
in these morning rides. She and Mary 
Wallace should be somewhere on the 
hills, at this moment, for they promised 
to follow me as soon as they could dress 
for the saddle.’’ 

A cry of something like wild delight 
burst out of Dirck, and the next moment 
he was galloping away for an adjoining 
ridge, on the top of which the beautiful 


friend, at half speed. 
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forms of the two girls were just then vis- 
ible ; embellished by neatly-fitting habits, 
and beavers with drooping feathers. I 
pointed out these charming objects to 
Herman Mordaunt, and followed my 
In a minute or 
two the parties had joined. 

Never had I seen Anneke Mordaunt so 
perfectly lovely as she appeared that 
morning. The exercise and air had deep- 
ened a bloom that was always rich; and 
her eyes received new luster from the 
glow on her cheeks. Though expected, I 
thought she received us as particularly 
acceptable guests; while Mary Wallace 
manifested more than a usual degree of 
animation in her reception. Jason was 
not forgotten, but was acknowleged as an 
old acquaintance, and was properly intro- 
duced to the friend. 

‘*You frequently take these rides, Mr. 
Mordaunt tells me,’’ I said, reining my 
horse to the side of that of Anneke’s, as 
the whole party moved on; “and I re- 
gret that Satanstoe is so distant as to pre- 
vent our oftener meeting of a morning. 
We have many noted horsewomen in 
Westchester, who would be proud of 
such an acquisition.”’ 

<‘T know several ladies on your side of 
Harlem River,’’ Anneke answered, ‘‘ and 
frequently ride in their company; but 
none so distant as any in your immedi- 
ate neighborhood. My father tells me he 
used often to shoot over the ficlds of 
Satanstoe, when a youth; and still speaks 
of your birds with great affection.’’ 

“‘T believe our fathers were once 
brother sportsmen. Mr. Bulstrode has 
promised to come and imitate their good 
example. Now you have had time to re- 
flect on the plays you have seen, do you 
still feel the same interest in such repre- 
sentations as at first ?”’ 

<¢T only wish there was not so much to 
condemn. I think Mr. Bulstrode might 
have reached eminence as a player, had 
not fortune put it, in one sense, beyond 
his reach, as an elder son and a man of 
family.’’ 

‘Mr. Bulstrode, they tell me, is not 
only the heir of an old baronetcy, but of 
a large fortune? ” 
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‘Such are the facts, I believe. Do you 
not think it creditable to him, Mr. Little- 
page, that one so situated should come 
so far to serve his king and country, in a 
rude war like this of our colonies ? ”’ 

Iwas obliged to assent, though I heartily 
wished that Anneke’s manner had been 
less animated and sincere, as she put the 
question. Still, I hardly knew what to 
think of her feelings toward that gentle- 
man; for, otherwise, she always heard 
him named with a calmness and self-pos- 
session that I had observed was not shared 
by all her young companions, when there 
was occasion to allude to the gay and in- 
sinuating soldier. I need scarcely say, it 
was no disadvantage to Mr. Bulstrode to 
be the heir of a baronetcy, in an English 
colony. Somehow or other, we are a little 
apt to magnify such accidental superiority 
ata distance from home ; and I have heard 
Englishmen themselves acknowledge that 
a baronet was a greater manin New York 
than a duke was in London. These were 
things that passed through my mind as I 
rode along at Anneke’s side; though Il 
had the discretion not to give utterance to 
my thoughts. 

Herman Mordaunt rode in advance, with 
Jason; and he led the party by pretty 
bridle-paths along the heights for nearly 
two miles, occasionally opening a gate, 
without dismounting, until he reached a 
point that overlooked Lilacsbush, which 
was soon seen, distant from us less than 
half a mile. 

‘‘Here we are on my own domain,’’ he 
said, as he pulled up to let us join him; 
“that last gate separating me from my 
nearest neighbor south. These hills are 
of no great use, except as early pastures, 
though they afford many beautiful 
views.”’ 

‘‘T have heard it predicted,’’ I remarked, 
‘that the time would come, some day, 
when the banks of the Hudson would con- 
tain many such seats as that of the Phil- 
ipses, at Yonkers, and one or two more 
like it, that I am told are now standing 
above the Highlands.”’ 

‘¢ Quite possibly ; itis not easy to foretell 
what may come to passin such a country. 
Idaresay that in time both towns and seats. 
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will be seen on the banks of the Hudson, 
and a powerful and numerous nobility to 
occupy thelast. By the way, Mr. Little- 
page, your father and my friend Colonel 
Follock have been making a valuable ac- 
quisition in lands, I hear; having obtained 
a patent for an extensive estate, some- 
where in the neighborhood of Albany ?”’ 

‘“‘It is not so very extensive, sir, there 
being only some forty thousand acres of 
it, altogether; nor is it very near Albany, 
by what I can learn, since it must lie at a 
distance of some forty miles, or more, from 
that town. Next winter, however, Dirck 
and myself are to go insearch of the land, 
when we shall learn all about it.’ 

‘“Then we may meet in that quarter of 
the country. I have affairs of importance 
at Albany, which have been too long neg- 
lected ; and it has been my intention to 
pass some months at the north, next sea- 
son, and early in the season, too. We 
may possibly meet in the woods.’’ 

“You have been at Albany, I suppose, 
Mr. Mordaunt ? ”’ 

‘Quite often, sir; the distance is so 
great, that one has not much inducement 
to go there, unless carried by affairs, 
however, as has been my case. I was at 
Albany before my marriage, and have 
had various occasions to visit it since.”’ 

‘<My father was there, when a soldier ; 
and he tells me it is a part of the prov- 
ince well worth seeing. At all events, I 
shall encounter the risk and fatigue next 
season ; for it is useful to young persons 
to see the world. Dirck and myself may 
make the campaign, should there be one 
in that direction.”’ 

I fancied Anneke manifested some in- 
terest in this conversation; but we rode 
on, and soon alighted at the door of Li- 
lacsbush. Bulstrode was not in the way, 
and I had the supreme pleasure of helping 
Miss Mordaunt to alight, when we paused 
a moment before entering the house, to 
examine the view. I have given the 
reader some idea of the general appear- 
ance of the place; but it was necessary 
to approach it, in order to form a just 
conception of its beauties. As its name 
indicated, the lawn, house, and outbuild- 
ings were all garnished or buried in lilacs, 
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' the whole of which were then in full blos- 
soms. The flowers filled the air with a 
species of purple light, that cast a warm 
and soft radiance even on the glowing 
face of Anneke, as.she pointed out to me 
the magical effect. I know no flower that 
does so much to embellish a place as the 
lilac, on a large scale, common as it is, 
and familiar as we have become with its 
hues and its fragrance. 

‘‘We enjoy the month our lilacs are 
out beyond any month in the year,” said 
Anneke, smiling at my surprise and de- 
light: ‘‘and we make it a point to pass 
most of it here. You will at least own, 
Mr. Littlepage, that Lilacsbush is prop- 
erly named.’’ 

‘The effect is more like enchantment 
than anything else!’’ I cried. ‘<I did 
not know that the simple, modest lilac 
could render anything so very beautiful !”’ 

‘‘Simplicity and modesty are such 
charms in themselves, sir, as to be po- 
tent allies,*? observed the sensible but 
taciturn Mary Wallace. 

To this I assented, of course, and we 
all followed Mr. Mordaunt into the house. 
I was as much delighted with the appear- 
ance of things in the interior of Lilacsbush 
as I had been with the exterior. Every- 
where, it seemed to me, I met with the 
signs of Anneke’s taste and skill. I do 
not wish the reader to suppose that the 
residence itself was of the very first char- 
acter and class, for this it could not lay 
claim to be. Still, it was one of those 
staid, story-and-a-half dwellings, in which 
most of our first families were, and are 
content to dwell, in the country; very 
much resembling the good old habitation 
at Satanstoe in these particulars. The 
furniture, however, was of a higher town- 
finish than we found it necessary to use; 
and the little parlor in which we break- 
fasted was a model for an eating-room. 
The buffets in the corners were so well pol- 
ished that one might see his face in them; 
the cellarets were ornamented with plated 
hinges, locks, etc., and the table itself 
shone like a mirror. I know not how it 
was, but the china appeared to me richer 
and neater than common under Anneke’s 
pretty little hand ; while the massive and 
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highly-finished plate of the breakfast ser- 


vice was such as could be wrought only 
in England. Ina word, while everything 
appeared rich and respectable, there was 
a certain indescribable air of comfort, 


gentility, and neatness about the whole, 


that impressed me in an unusual manner. 

‘Mr. Littlepage tells me, Anneke,”’’ 
observed Herman Mordaunt while we 
were at breakfast, “‘that he intends to 
make a journey to the north next winter, 
and it may be our good fortune to meet 
him there. The th expects to be or- 
dered up as high as Albany this summer, 
and we may allrenew our songs and jests 
with Bulstrode and his gay companions 
among the Dutchmen.’’ 

I was charmed with this prospect of 
meeting Anneke Mordaunt at the north, 
and took occasion to say as much ; though 
I was afraid it was in an awkward and 


eonfused manner. 


‘‘T heard as much as this, sir, while we 
were riding,’’? answered the daughter. 
“T hope cousin Dirck is to be of the 
party ?”’ 

‘Cousin Dirck assured her he was, and 
we discussed in anticipation the pleasure 
it must give to old acquaintances to meet 
so far from home. Not one of us, Her- 
man Mordaunt excepted, had ever been 
one hundred miles from his or her birth- 
place, as was ascertained on comparing 
notes. I was the greatest traveler; 
Princeton lying between eighty and ninety 
miles from Satanstoe, as the road goes. 

‘‘Perhaps I come nearer to it than any 
of you,”’ put in Jason, ‘‘ for my late jour- 
ney on the island must have carried me 
nearly that far from Danbury. But, 
ladies, I can assure you a traveler has 
many opportunities for learning useful 
things, as I know by the difference there 
is between York and Connecticut.’’ 

<«*And which do you prefer, Mr. New- 
come ?’? asked Anneke, with a somewhat 
comical expression about her laughing 
eyes. 

«That is hardly a fair question, Miss ; ’’ 
no reproof could break Jason of this vul- 
garism, ‘‘since it might make enemies for 
a body, to speak all of his mind in such 
matters. There are comparisons that 
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should never be made on account of cir- 
cumstances that overrule all common 
efforts. New York is a great colony— 
a very great colony, Miss; but it was 
once Dutch, as everybody knows, beg- 
ging Mr. Follock’s pardon; and it must 
be confessed Connecticut has, from the 
first, enjoyed almost unheard-of advan- 
tages, in the moral and religious charac- 
ter of her people, the excellence of her 
lands, and the purity ’’—Jason called this 
word ‘‘ poority;’? but that did not alter 
the sentiment—though I must say, once 
for all, it is out of my power to spell every 
word as this man saw fit to pronounce it 
—‘‘of her people and Church.”’ 

Herman Mordaunt looked up with sur- 
prise, at this speech ; but Dirck and I had . 
héard so many like it, that we saw noth- 
ing out of the way on this particular oc- 
casion. As for the ladies, they were too 
well bred to glance at each other, as girls 
sometimes will; but I could see that each 
thought the speaker a very singular per- 
son. 

‘You find, then, a difference in customs 
between the two colonies, sir? ’’ said Her- 
man Mordaunt. | 

«A vast difference, truly, sir. Now 
there was a little thing happened about 
your daughter, Squire Mordaunt, the very 
first time I saw her ’’—the present was 
the second interview—‘‘ that could no 
more have happened in Connecticut, than 
the whole of the province could be put into 
that teacup.”’ 

‘‘To my daughter, Mr. Newcome!”’ 

‘Yes, sir, to your own daughter ; Miss, 
that sits there looking as innocent as if it 
had never come to pass.”’ 

‘«*This is so extraordinary, sir, that I 
must beg an explanation.”’ 

«You may well call it extr’or’nary, for 
extr’or’nary it would be called all over 
Connecticut ; and T’il never give up that 
York, if this be a York usage, is or can be 
right in such a matter, at least.’’ 

<‘T entreat you to be more explicit, Mr. 
Newcome.”’ 

«“Why, sir, you must know, Corny, 
here, and I, and Dirck there, went in to 
see the lion, about which no doubt you’ve 
heard so much, and Corny paid for Miss’s 
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ticket. 

but—”’ 
Surely, Anneke, you have not forgot- 
ten to return to Mr. Littlepage the 
money ! 7’ 

‘Listen patiently, my dear sir, and you 
will get the whole story, my delinquencies 
and debts included, if any there are.’’ 

‘‘That’s just what she did, ’Squire Mor- 
daunt, and I maintain there is not the 
man in all Connecticut that would have 
taken it. If the ladies can’t be treated to 
sights and other amusements, I should 
like to know who is to be so.”’ 

Herman Mordaunt, at first, looked 
gravely at the speaker, but catching the 
expression of our eyes, he answered with 
the tact of a perfectly well-bred man, as 
he certainly was, on all occasions that put 
him to the proof— 

““You must overlook Miss Mordaunt’s 
adhering to her own customs, Mr. New- 
come, on account of her youth, and her 
little knowledge of any world but that 
immediately around her. When she has 
enjoyed an opportunity of visiting Dan- 
bury, no doubt she will improve by the 
occasion.”’ 

«* But Corny, sir—think of Corny’s fall- 
ing into such a mistake! ”’ 

‘““As for Mr. Littlepage, I must sup- 
pose he labors under somewhat of the 
same disadvantage. We are less gallant 
here than you happen to be in Connecti- 
cut; hence our inferiority. At some fu- 
ture day, perhaps, when society shall 
have made a greater progress among 
us, our youths will come to see the im- 
propriety of permitting the fair sex to 
pay for anything, even their own rib- 
bons. I have long known, sir, that you 
of New England claim to treat your wo- 
men better than they are treated in any 
other portion of the inhabited world, and 
it must be owing to that circumstance 
that they enjoy the advantage of being 
‘ treated ’ for nothing.’’ 

With this concession Jason was appar- 
ently content. How much of this provin- 
cial feeling, arising from _ provincial 
ignorance, have I seen since that time! 
It is certain that our fellow subjects of 
the eastern provinces are not addicted to 


Well, that was all right enough, 
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hiding their lights under bushels, but 
make the most of all their advantages. 
That they are superior to us of York, in 
some respects, | am willing enough to al- 
low; but there are certainly points on 
which this superiority is far less apparent. 
As for Jason, he was entirely satisfied with 
the answer of Herman Mordaunt, and 
often alluded to the subject afterward, to 
my prejudice, and with great self-com- 
placency. To be sure, it is a hard lesson 
to beat into the head of the self-sufficient 
colonist, that his own little corner of the 
earth does not contain all that is right, 
and just, and good, and refined. 

I left Lilacsbush, that day, deeply in 
love. I hold it to be unmanly to attempt 
to conceal it. Anneke had made a lively 
impression on me from the very first, but 
that impression had now gone deeper 
than the imagination, and had very sen- 
sibly touched the heart. Perhaps it was 
necessary to see her in the retirement of 
the purely domestic circle, to give all her 
charms their just ascendency. While in 
town, I had usually met her in crowds, 
surrounded by admirers or other young 
persons of her own sex, and there was 
less opportunity for viewing the influence 
of nature and the affections on her man- 
ner. With Mary Wallace at her side, 
however, there was always one on whom 
She could exhibit just enough of these 
feelings to bring out the loveliness of 
her nature without effort or affectation. 
Anne Mordaunt never spoke to her friend 
without a change appearing in her man- 
ner. Affection thrilled in the tones of 
her voice, confidence beamed in her eye, 
and esteem and respect were to be gath- 
ered from the expectation and deference 
that shone in her countenance. Mary 
Wallace was two years the oldest, and 
these years, taken in connection with her 
character, entitled her to receive this 
tribute from her nearest associate; but 
all these feelings flowed spontaneously 
from the heart, for never was an inter- 
course between two of the sex more thor- 
oughly free from acting. 

It was proof that passion was getting 
the mastery over me, that I now forgot 
Dirck, his obvious attachment, older 
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claims, and possible success. I know not 
how it was, or why it was, but it was cer- 
tain that Herman Mordaunt had a great 
regard for Dirck Van Valkenburgh. The 


affinity may have counted for something, 


and it was possible that the father was 


already weighing the advantages that 
might accrue from such a connection. 


Colonel Follock had the reputation of 


being rich, as riches were then counted 
among us; and the ‘young fellow himself, 
in addition to a fine manly figure, that 
was fast developing itself into the frame 
of a youthful Hercules, had an excellent 
temper and a good reputation. Still, this 
idea never troubled me. Of Dirck I had 
no fears, while Bulstrode gave me great 
uneasiness, from the first. I saw all his 
advantages, may have even magnified 
them ; while those of my near and imme- 
diate friend gave me no trouble whatever. 


It is possible, had Dirck presented himself 


oftener, or more distinctly to my mind, a 
feeling of magnanimity might have induced 
me to withdraw in time, and leave him a 
field to which he had the earliest claim. 
But after the morning at Lilacsbush, it 
was too late for any such sacrifice on my 
part; and I rode away from the house, at 
the side of my friend, as forgetful of his 
interest in Anneke as if he had never felt 
any. Magnanimity and I had no further 
connection in relation to my pretensions 
to Anneke Mordaunt. 

<«‘ Well,’’ continued Jason, as soon as 
we were fairly in the saddle, ‘‘these Mor- 
daunts areeven a notch above your folks, 
Corny? There was more silver vessels in 
that room where we ate than there is at 
this moment in all Danbury! The ex- 
travagance amounts to waste. The old 
gentleman must be desperate rich, 
mirck? 7” 

‘¢ Herman Mordaunt has a good estate, 
and very little of it has gone for plate, 
Jason; that which you saw is old, and 
came either from Holland or England; 
one home, or the other.”’ 

<‘Oh! Holland is no home for me, boy. 
Depend on it, all that plate is not put 
there for nothing. If the truth could be 


come at, this Herman Mordaunt, as you 
call him, though I do not see why you 


cannot call him Squire Mordaunt, like 
other folks, but this Mr. Mordaunt has 
some notion, I conclude, to get his daugh- 
ter off on one of these rich English offi- 
cers, of whom there happen to be so many 
in the province just at this time. Inever 
saw the gentleman, but there was one 
Bulstrode named pretty often this fore- 
noon ’’—Jason’s morning always termi- 
nated at his usual breakfast-hour—‘‘ and 
I rather conclude he will turn out to be 
the chap inthe long run. Suchis my cal- 
culation, and they don’t often fail.’’ 

I saw a quick, surprised start in Dirck ; 
but I felt such a twinge myself that there 
was little opportunity to inquire into the 
state of my friend’s feelings, at this coarse, 
but unexpected remark. 

‘‘Have you any particular reason, Mr. 
Newcome, for venturing such an opin- 
ion ?”’ Lasked, a little sternly. 

‘©Come, don’t let us, out here in the 
highway, begin to mister one another. 
You are Corny, Dirck is Dirck, and 1am 
Jason. The shortest way is commonly 
the best way, and I like given-names 
among friends. Have I any particular 
reason? Yes, plenty of ’em, and them 
that’s good. In the first place, no man 
has a daughter’’—darter, a la Jason— 
‘‘that he does not begin to think about 
setting her out in the world, accordin’ to 
his abilities; then, as I said before, these 
folks from home’’ (hum) ‘“‘ are awful rich, 
and rich husbands are always satisfactory 
to parents, whatever they may be to 
children. Besides, some of these officers 
will fall heirs to titles, and that is a des- 
perate temptation to a woman, all over 
the world. I hardly think there is a 
young woman in Danbury that could hold 
out ag’in a real title.’’ 

It has always struck me as singular 
that the people of Jason’s part of the 
provinces should entertain so much pro- 
found respect for titles. No portion of 
the world is of simpler habits, nor is it 
easy to find any civilized people among 
whom there is a greater equality of actual 
condition, which, one would think, must 
necessarily induce equality of feeling, than 
in Connecticut at this very moment. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the love of title 
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is so great, that even that of sergeant is 
often prefixed to the name of a man on 
his tombstone, or in the announcement of 
his death or marriage; and as for the 
militia ensigns and lieutenants, there is 
no end to them. Deacon is an important 
title, which is rarely omitted; and woe 
betide the man who should forget to call 
a magistrate ‘‘ esquire.’? No such usages 
prevail among us; or, if they do, it is 
among that portion of the people of this 
colony which is derived from New Eng- 
land, and stillretains some of its customs. 
Then, in no part of the colonies is English 
rank more deferred to than in New Eng- 
land, generally, notwithstanding most of 
those colonies possess the right to elect 
nearly every officer they have among 
them. I allow that we of New York 
defer greatly to men of birth and rank 
from home, and it is right we should so 
do; but I do not think our deference is 
as great, or by any means as general, as 
itis in New England.* It is possible the 
influence of the Dutch may have left an 
impression on our state of society, though 
I have been told that the colonies further 


* As respects the love of titles that are derived 
from the people, there is nothing opposed to strict 
republican, or if the reader will, democratic princi- 
ples, since it is deferring to the power that appoints, 
and manifests a respect for that which the commu- 
nity chooses to elevate. But the deference to En- 
glish rank, mentioned by Mr. Littlepage, is undeni- 
ably greater among the mass in New England than 
it is anywhere else in this country at this very mo- 
ment. One leading New York paper, edited by New 
England men, during the last controversy about 
the indemnity to be paid by France, actually styled 
the Duc de Broglie “his grace,”’ like a Grub Street 
cockney—a mode of address that would astonish 
that respectable statesman quite as muchas it must 
have amused every man of the world who saw it. I 
have been much puzzled to account for this peculiar- 
ity—unquestionably one that exists in the country— 
but have supposed it must be owing to the diffusion 
of information which carries intelligence sufficiently 
far to acquaint the mass with leading social feat- 
ures, without going far enough to compensate for a 
provincial position and provincial habits. Perhaps 
the exclusively English origin of the people may 
have an influence. The writer has passed portions 
of two seasons in Switzerland, and, excluding the 
small forest cantons, he has no hesitation in saying 
that the habits and general notions of Connecticut 
are more inherently democratical than those of any 
part of that country. Notwithstanding, he thinks a 
nobleman, particularly an English nobleman, is a 
far greater man in New England than he is among 
the real middle state families of New York.—EDITor. 
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south exhibit very much the same charac- 
teristics as we do ourselves on this head. 

We reached Satanstoe a little late, in 
consequence of the delay at Lilacsbush, 
and were welcomed with affection and 
warmth. My excellent mother was de- 
lighted to see me at home again, after so 
long an absence, and one which she did 
not think altogether without peril, when 
it was remembered that I had passed a 
whole fortnight amid'the temptations and 
fascinations of the capital. I saw the 
tears in her eyes as she kissed me again 
and again, and felt the gentle, warm em- 
brace, as she pressed me to her bosom, in 
maternal thanksgiving. 

Of course, I had to render an account of 
all I had seen and done, including Pink- 
ster, the theater, and the lion. I said 
nothing, however, of the Mordaunts, until 
questioned about them by my mother, quite 
a fortnight after Dirck had gone across to 
Rockland. One morning, as I sat en- 
deavoring to wrote a sonnet in my own 
room, that excellent parent entered and 
took a seat near my table, with the famil- 
larity the relation she bore me justified. 
She was knitting at the time, for never 
was she idle, except when asleep. I saw 
by the placid smile on her face, which, 
Heaven bless her! was still smooth and 
handsome, that something was on her 
mind, that was far from disagreeable ; 
and I waited with some curiosity for the 
opening. That excellent mother! How 
completely did she live out of herself in all 
that had the most remote bearing on my 
future hopes and happiness ! 

‘‘Finish your writing, my son,’’ com- 
menced my mother, for I had instinctively 
striven to conceal the sonnet; “finish 
your writing; until you have done, I will 
be silent.’’ 

“‘] have done, now, mother; *twas only 
a copy of verses I was endeavoring to 
write out—you know—that is—write out, 
you know.”’ 

“T did not know you were a poet, 
Corny,’ returned my mother, smiling 
still more complacently, for it ts some- 
thing to be the parent of a poet.”’ 

““T!—I a poet, mother?—I’d sooner 
turn schoolmaster than turn poet. Yes, 
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Td sooner be Jason Newcome himself, 


than even suspect it possible I cowld be a 
poet.”’ 

‘* Well, never mind; people never turn 
poets, I fancy, with their eyes open. But 
what is this I hear of your having saved 
a beautiful young lady from the jaws of a 
lion, while you were in town; and why was 
I left to learn all the particulars from Mr. 
Newcome?”’ 

I believe my face was of the color of 
scarlet, for it felt as if it were on fire, and 
my mother smiled still more decidedly 
than ever. Speak! I could not have 
spoken to be thus smiled on by Anneke. 

‘There is nothing to be ashamed of, 
Corny, in rescuing a young lady from a 
lion, or in going to her father’s to receive 
the thanks of the family.- The Mordaunts 
are a family any one can visit with pleas- 
ure. Was the battle between you and 
the beast a very desperate conflict, my 
child ? ”’ 

<*Poh! mother :— Jason is a regular 
dealer in marvels, and he makes mount- 
ains of molehills. In the first place, for 
‘jaws,’ you must substitute ‘paws,’ and 
for a ‘ young lady,’ ‘her shawl.’ ”’ 

‘Yes, I understand it was the shawl, 
but it was on her shoulders, and could not 
have been disengaged time enough to save 
her, had you not shown so much presence 
of mind and courage. As for the ‘jaws,’ 
I believe that was my mistake, for Mr. 
Newcome certainly said ‘claws.’ ”’ 

‘© Well, mother, have it your own way. 
I was of a little service to a very charm- 
ing young woman, and she and her father 
were civil to me, as a matter of course. 
Herman Mordaunt is a name we all know, 


and, as you say, his is a family that any 


man may be proud of visiting, ay, and 
pleased, too.”’ 

‘‘How odd it is, Corny,’? added my 
mother, in a sort of musing, soliloquizing 
way—‘‘ you are an only child, and Anneke 
Mordaunt is also an only child, as Dirck 
Follock has often told me.”’ 

‘‘Then Dirck has spoken to you fre- 
quently of Anneke, before this, mother Pe 

“Time and again; they are relations, 
you must have heard; as, indeed, you are 
yourself, if you did but know it.” 


«7? —related to Anneke Mordaunt, 
without being too near ?”’ 

My dear mother smiled again, while I 
felt sadly ashamed of myself at the next. 
instant. I believe that a suspicion of the 
truth, as respects my infant passion, ex- 
isted in that dear parent’s mind from that 
moment. 

‘‘Certainly related, Corny, and I will 
tell you how. My great-great-grand-mo- 
ther, Alida van der Heyden, was a first 
cousin of Herman Mordaunt’s great-great- 
grandmother, by his mother’s side, who 
was a Van Kleeck. So, you see, you and 
Anneke are actually related.”’ 

«Just near enough, mother, to put one 
at ease in their house, and not so near as 
to make relationship troublesome.” 

«They tell me, my child, that Anneke 
is a sweet creature !”’ 

“Tf beauty, and modesty, and grace, 
and gentleness, and spirit, and sense, and 
delicacy, and virtue, and piety, can 
make any young woman of seventeen a 
sweet creature, mother, then Anneke is 
sweet.’ 

My dear mother seemed surprised at 
my warmth, but she smiled still more 
complacently than ever. Instead of pur- 
suing the subject, however, she saw fit to 
change it, by speaking of the prospects of 
the season, and the many reasons we all 
had for thankfulness to God. I presume, 
with a woman’s instinct, she had learned 
enough to satisfy her mind for the present. 

The summer soon succeeded to the May 
that proved so momentous to me; and i 
sought occupation in the fields. Occupa- 
tion, however, would not do. Anneke 
was with me, go where I would; and glad 
was I when Dirck, about mid-summer, in 
one of his periodical visits to Satanstoe, 
proposed that we should ride over, and 
make another visit to Lilacsbush. He 
had written a note, to say we should be 
glad to ask a dinner and beds, if it were 
convenient, for a day a short distance 
ahead; and he waited the answer at the 
Neck. This answer arrived duly by mail, 
and was everything we could wish. Her. 
man Mordaunt offered us a hearty wel- 
come, and sent the grateful intelligence 
that his daughter and Mary Wallace 
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would both be present to receive us. 
envied Dirck the manly feeling which had 
induced him to take this plain and respect- 
able course to his object. — 

We went across the country, according- 
ly, and reached Lilacsbush several hours 
before dinner. Anneke received us with 
a bright suffusion of the face, and kind 
smiles, though I could not detect the 
slightest difference in her manners to 
either. To both was she gracious, gentle, 
attentive, and lady-like. No allusion was 
made to the past, except a few remarks 
that were given on the subject of the 
theater. The officers had continued to 
play until the th had been ordered up 
the river, when Bulstrode, Billings, Har- 
ris, virtuous Marcia, and all, had pro- 
ceeded to Albany in company. Anneke 
thought there was about as much to be 
displeased with as there was to please, in 
these representations; though her re- 
moval to the country had prevented her 
seeing more than three of themall. It 
was admitted all round, however, that 
Bulstrode played admirably ; and it was 
even regretted by certain persons that he 
should not have been devoted to the stage. 

We passed the night at Lilacsbush, and 
remained an hour or two after breakfast 
next morning. I had carried a warm in- 
vitation from both my parents to Her- 
man Mordaunt, to ride over with the 
young ladies, and taste the fish of the 
Sound; and the visit was returned in the 
course of the month of September. My 
mother received Anneke as a relation; 
though I believe that both Herman Mor- 
daunt and his daughter were surprised to 
learn that they came within even the 
wide embrace of Dutch kindred. They 
did not seem displeased, however, for the 
family name of my mother was good, and 
no one need to have been ashamed of affin- 
ity to her, on her own account. Our 
guests did not remain the night, but they 
left us ina sort of chaise that Herman 
Mordaunt kept for country use, about an 
hour before sunset. JI mounted my horse, 
and rode five miles with the party, on its 
way back, and then took my leave of 
Anneke, as it turned out, for many, many 
weary months. 
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The year 1757 was memorable in the 
colonies by the progress of the war, and 
as much so in New York as in any other 
province. Montcalm had advanced to the 
head of Lake George, had taken Fort 
William Henry, and a fearful massacre 
of the garrison had succeeded. This bold 
operation left the enemy in possession of 
Champlain; and the strong post of Ticon- 
deroga was adequately garrisoned by a 
formidable force. A general gloom was 
cast over the political affairs of the col- 
ony; and it was understood that a great 
effort was to be made, the succeeding 
campaign, to repair the loss. Rumor 
spoke of large re-enforcements from home 
and of greater levies in the colonies them- 
selves than had been hitherto attempted. 
Lord Loudon was to return home, and a 
veteran of the name of Abercrombie was 
to succeed him in the command of all the 
forces of the king. Regiments began to 
arrive from the West Indies ; and, in the 
course of the winter of 1757-8, we heard 
at Satanstoe of thegayeties that these 
new forces had introduced into the town. 
Among other things, a regular corps of 
Thespians had arrived from the West 
Indies. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘“‘ Dear hasty pudding, what_unpromised joy, 
Expands my heart to meet thee in Savoy! 
Doomed o’er the world through devious paths to 

roam, 
Kach clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is soothed, my cares have found an end; 
I greet my long-lost unforgotten friend.”’ 
—BARLOwW. 


THE winter was soon drawing to a 
close, and my twenty-first birthday was 
past. My father and Colonel Follock, who 
came over to smoke more than usual that 
winter with my father, began to talk of 
the journey Dirck and I were to take in 
quest of the patent. Maps were procured, 
calculations were made, and _ different 
modes of proceeding were proposed, by 
the various members of the family. I will 
acknowledge that the sight of the large, 
coarse, parchment map of the Mooseridge 
patent, as the new acquisition was called, 
from the circumstance of the surveyors 
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having shot a moose on a particular ridge {was named, and advised us to remain as 


of land in its center, excited certain feel- 
ings of avarice within my mind. There 
were streams meandering among hills 
and valleys ; little lakes, or ponds, as they 
were erroneously called in the language 
of the country, dotted the surface; and 
there were all the artistical proofs of a 
valuable estate that a good map-maker 
could devise, to render the whole pleasing 
and promising.* 

If it were a good thing to be the heir of 
Satanstoe, it was far better to be the 
tenant in common with my friend Dirck 
of all these ample plains, rich bottoms, 
flowing streams and picturesque lakes. 
In a word, for the first time in the history 
of the colonies the Littlepages had become 
the owners of what may be termed an 
estate. According to our New York par- 
lance, six or eight hundred acres are not 
an estate; nor two or three thousand, 
scarcely, but ten, or twenty, and much 
more, forty thousand acres of land, 
might be dignified with the name of an 
estate ! 

The first knotty point discussed was to 
settle the manner in which Dirck and my- 
self should reach Mooseridge. ‘Two modes 
of going as far as Albany offered, and on 
one of these it was our first concern to 
decide. We might wait until the river 
opened, and go as far as Albany in a sloop, 
of which one or two left town each week 
when business was active, as it was certain 
to be in the spring of the year. It was 
thought, however, that the army would 
require most of the means of transporta- 
tion of this nature that offered; and it 
might put us to both inconvenience and 
delay, to wait on the tardy movements 
of quartermasters and contractors. My 
grandfather shook his head when the thing 


*Porty years ago, a gentleman in New York pur- 
ehased a considerable body of wild land, on the 
faith of the map. When he came to examine his 
new property, it was found to be particularly want- 
ing in watercourses. The surveyor was sought, and 
rebuked for his deception, the map having numer- 
ous streams, ete. ‘ Why did you lay downall these 
streams here where none are to be found ?”’’ de- 
manded the irritated purchaser, pointing to the 
document. ‘Why ?—Why, who the d—l ever saw 
a map without rivers,’’ was the answer.—EDITOR. 


independent as possible. 

‘‘Have as little as possible to do with 
such people, Corny,’’ put in my grand- 
father, now a gray-headed, venerable- 
looking old gentleman, who did not wear 
his wig half the time, but was content to 
appear in a pointed nightcap and gown 
at all hours, until just before dinner was 
announced, when he invariably came forth 
dressed as a gentleman—‘‘ Have as little 
as possible to do with these gentry, 
Corny. Money, and not honor, is their 
game; and you will be treated like a bar- 
rel of beef, or a bag of potatoes, if you 
fall into their hands. If you move with 
the army at all, keep among the real 
soldiers, my boy, and, above all things, 
avoid the contractors.”’ 

It was consequently determined that 
there was too much uncertainty and de- 
lay in waiting for a passage to Albany 
by water; for it was known that the voy- 
age itself often lasted ten days, or a fort- 
night, and it would be so late before we 
could sail, as to render this delay very in- 
convenient. The other mode of journey- 
ing, was to go before the snow had melted 
from the roads, by the aid of which it was 
quite possible to make the distance be- 
tween Satanstoe and Albany in three 
days. 

Certain considerations of economy next 
offered, and we settled down on the fol- 
lowing plan; which, as it strikes me, is, 
even now, worthy of being mentioned on 
account of its prudence and judgment. It 
was well-known that there would be a 
great demand for horses for the army, as 
well as for stores, provisions, etc., of vari- 
ous sorts. Now, we had on the Neck sev- 
eral stout horses, that were falling into 
years, though still serviceable and good 
for a campaign. Colonel Follock had 
others of the same description, and when 
the cavalry of the two farms were all as- 
sembled at Satanstoe, there were found 
to be no fewer than fourteen of the vener- 
able animals. These made just three four- 
horse teams, besides leaving a pair for a 
lighter load. Old stout lumber sleighs 
were bought, or found, and repaired ; and 
Jaap, having two other blacks with him, 
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was sent off at the head of what my father 
called a brigade of lumber sleighs, all of 
which were loaded with the spare pork 
and flour of the two families. The war 
had rendered these articles quite high ; 
but the hogs that were slaughtered at 
Christmas had not yet been sold; and it 
was decided that Dirck and myself could 
not commence our career as men who had 
to buy and sell from the respective farms, 
in any manner more likely to be useful to 
us and to our parents, than this. <As 
Yaap’s movements were necessarily slow, 
he was permitted to precede Dirck and 
myself by two entire days, giving him 
time to clear the Highlands before we left 
Satanstoe. 7 

The negroes carried the provender for 
their horses, and no small portion of the 
food, and all of the cider that was neces- 
sary for their own consumption. No one 
was ashamed of economizing with his 
slaves in this manner; the law of slav- 
ery itself existing principally as a money- 
making institution. I mention these little 
matters, that posterity may understand 
the conventional feeling of the colony on 
such points. 

When everything was ready, we had 
to listen to much good advice from our 
friends, previously to launching ourselves 
into the world. What Colonel Follock 
said to Dirck, the latter never told me; 
but the following was pretty much the 
form and substance of that which I re- 
ceived from my own father—the inter- 
view taking place in a little room he 
called his ‘‘ office,”’ or ‘‘study,’’ as Jason 
used to term it. 

‘‘ Here, Corny, are all the bills, or in- 
voices, properly made out,’? my father 
commenced, handing me a small sheaf of 
papers ; “‘and you will do well to consult 
them before you make any sales. Here 


are letters of introduction to several gen-. 


tlemen in the army, whose acquaintance I 
could wish you to cultivate. This, in 
particular, is to my old captain, Charles 
Merrewether, who is now a lieutenant- 
colonel, and commands a battalion in the 
Royal Americans. You will find him of 
great service to you while you remain 
with the army, | make no doubt. Pork, 
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| they tell me, if of the quality of that you 

will have, ought to bring three half-joes 
the barrel—and you might ask that much. 
Should accident procure you an invitation 
to the table of the commander-in-chief, as 
may happen through Colonel Merreweth- 
er’s friendship, I trust you will do full 
credit to the loyalty of the Littlepages. 
Ah ! there’s the flour, too; it ought to be 
worth two half-joes the barrel, in times 
like these. I have thrown in a letter or 
two to some of the Schuylers, with whom 
I served when of your age. They are 
first-rate people, remember, and rank 
among the highest families of the colo- 
nies; full of good old Van Cortlandt 
blood, and well crossed with the Rensse- 
laers. Should any of them ask you about 
the barrel of tongues, that you will find 
marked T——”’ 

““Any of whom, sir; the Schuylers, the 
Cortlandts, or the Rensselaers ? ”’ 

‘*Poh! any of the sutlers, or contrac- 
tors, I mean, of course. You can tell 
them that they were cured at home, and 
that you dare recommend them as fit for 
the commander-in-chief’s own table.’’ 

Such was the character of my father’s 
parting instructions. My mother held a 
different discourse. 

“Corny, my beloved child,’”’ she said ; 
“this will be an all-important journey to 
you. Not only are you going far from 
home, but you are going to a part of the 
country where much will be to be seen. 
I hope you will remember what was prom- 
ised for you, by your sponsors in baptism, 
and also what is owing to your own good 
name, and that of your family. The let-. 
ters you take with you will probably in- 
troduce you to good company, and that is 
a great beginning toa youth. Iwish you 
to cultivate the society of reputable fe- 
males, Corny. My sex has great influence 
on the conduct of yours, at your time of 
life, and both your manners and princi- 
ples will be aided by being as much with 
women of character as possible.’’ 

‘But, mother, if we are to go to any 
distance with the army, as both my 
father and Colonel Follock wish, it will 
not be in our power to be much in ladies’ 
society.’’ 
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‘<«T speak of the time you will passinand | but whispered, that Herman Mordaunt 
near Albany. I do not expect you will got the appointment named merely that 


find accomplished women at Mooseridge, 
nor, should you really go any distance 
with the troops, though I see no occasion 
for you going with them a single foot, 
since you are not a soldier, nor do I sup- 
pose you will find many reputable women 
in the camp; but, avail yourself of every 
favorable opportunity to go into good 
company. I have procured a letter for 
you, from a lady of one of the great fam- 
ilies of the country, to Madam Schuyler, 
who is above all other women, they tell 
me, inandaround Albany. Her you must 
see, and I charge you, on your duty, to 
deliver this letter. Itis possible, too, that 
Herman Mordaunt—’’ 

«“ What of Herman Mordaunt and An- 
neke, mother ? ”’ , 

“I spoke only of Herman Mordaunt 
himself, and did not mention Anneke, 
boy,’? answered my mother, smiling, 
‘though I doubt not that the daughter 
is with the father. They left town for 
Albany two months since, my sister Legge 
writes me, and intend to pass the summer 
north. I will not deceive you, Corny, so 
you shall hear all that your aunt has 
written on the subject. In the first place, 
she says Herman Mordaunt has gone on 
public service, having an especial appoint- 
vient for some particular duty of impor- 
tance that is private, but which is known 
will detain him near Albany and among 
the northern posts until the close of the 
season, though he gives out to the world 
he is absent on account of some land he 
has in Albany County. His daughter and 
Mary Wallace are with him, with several 
servants, and they have taken up with 
them a sleigh load of conveniences; that 
looks like remaining. Now, you ought to 
hear the rest, my child, though I feel no 
apprehension when such a youth as your- 
self is put in competition with any other 
man in the colony. Yes, though your 
mother, I think I may say that !”’ 

<¢ What is it, mother ?—never mind me; 
I shall do well enough, depend on it—that 
is—but what is it, dear mother ? ’’ 

«‘ Why, your aunt says it is whispered 
among a few in town, a very few only, 


he might have a pretense for taking An- 
neke near the ——th, in which regiment it 
seems there is a baronet’s son, who is a 
sort of relative of his, and whom he wishes 
to marry to Anneke.”’ 

‘“‘T am sorry, then, that my aunt 
Legge listens to any such unworthy gos- 
sip!’’ [I indignantly cried. ‘‘My life on 
it, Anneke Mordaunt never contemplated 
so indelicate a thing ? ”’ 

‘¢No one supposes Anneke does, or did. 
But fathers are not daughters, Corny ; 
no, nor mothers, neither, as I can freely 
say, seeing you are my only child. Her- 
man Mordaunt may imagine all this in his 
heart, and Anneke be everything that is 
innocent and delicate.’’ 

“And how can my aunt Legge’s in- 
formants know what isin Herman Mor- 
daunt’s heart ? ” 

«* How ?—I suppose they ee by what 
they find in their own, my son; a com- 
mon means of coming at a Se eS fail- 
ings, though I believe virtues are rarely 
detected by the same process.’’ 

«Ay, and judge of others by them- 
selves. The means may be common, 
mother, but they are not infallible.’’ 

‘‘Certainly not, Corny, and that will be 
a ground of hope to you. Remember, my 
child, you can bring me no daughter I 
shall love half as well as I feel 1 can love 
Anneke Mordaunt. We are related too; 
her father’s great-great-grandmother—”’ 

‘‘Never mind the great-great-grand- 
mother, my dear, good, excellent parent. 
After this I shall not attempt to have any 
secret from you. Unless Anneke Mor- 
daunt consent to be your daughter, you 
will never have one.”’ 

‘Do not say that, Corny, I beseech 
you,’ cried my mother, a good deal fright- 
ened. ‘*‘ Remember, there is no account- 
ing for tastes; the army is a formidable 
rival, and, after all, this Mr. Bulstrode, 
I think you call him, may prove as accept- 
able to Anneke as to her father. Do not 
say so cruel a thing, I entreat of you, 
dearest, dearest Corny.”’ 

<‘Tt is not a minute, mother, since you 
said how little you apprehended for me, 
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when opposed by any other man in the 
province ! ”’ 

‘« Yes, child, but that is a very different 
thing from seeing you pass all your days 
as a heartless, comfortless old bachelor. 
There are fifty young women in this very 
colony I could wish to see you united to 
in preference to witnessing such a calam- 
ity.”’ 

“Well, mother, we will say no more 
about it. But is it true that Mr. Worden 
actually intends to be of our party ? ”’ 

‘Both Mr. Worden and Mr. Newcome, 
I believe. We shall scarcely know how 
to spare the first, but he conceives he has 
a call to accompany the army, in which 
there are so few chaplains; and souls are 
called to their last dread account so sud- 
denly in war, that one does not know 
how to refuse to let him go.’’ 

My poor confiding mother! When I 
look back at the past, and remember 
the manner in which the Reverend Mr. 
Worden discharged the duties of his 
sacred office during the campaign that 
succeeded, | cannot but smile at the man- 
ner in which confidence manifests itself in 
woman. The sex have anatural disposi- 
tion to place their trust in priests, by a 
very simple process of transferring their 
own dispositions to the bosoms of those 
they believe’set apart for purely holy ob- 
jects. Well, we live and learn. I dare- 
say that many are what they profess to 
be, but I have lived long enough to know 
all arenot. As for Mr. Worden, he had 
one good point about him, at any rate. 
His friends and his enemies saw the worst 
of him. He was no hypocrite, but his 
associates saw the man very much as he 
was. Still, lam far from wishing to hold 
up this imported minister as a model of 
Christian graces for my descendants to 
admire. No one can be more convinced 
than myself how mucn sectarians are 
prone to substitute their own narrow no- 
tions of right and wrong for the law of 
God, confounding acts that are perfectly 
innocent in themselves with sin; but, at 
the same time, I am quite aware, too, that 
appearances are ever to be consulted in 
cases of morals, and that it is a minor 
virtue to be decent in matters of manners. 
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| The Reverend Mr. Worden, whatever 


might have been his position as to sub- 
stantials, certainly carried the external 
of liberality to the verge of indiscretion. 

A day or two after the conversation I 
have related, our party left Satanstoe, 
with some éclat. The team belonged equal- 
ly to the Follocks and the Littlepages, one 
horse being the property of my father, 
while the other belonged to Colonel Fol- 
lock. The sleigh, an old one new painted 
for the occasion, was the sole property of 
the latter gentleman, and was consigned, 
in mercantile phrase, to Dirck, in order 
to be disposed of as soon as we should 
reach the end of our journey. On its ex- 
terior it was painted a bright sky-blue, 
while its interior was of vermilion, a color 
that was and is much in vogue for the 
species of vehicle, inasmuch as it carries 
with it the idea of warmth; so, at least, 
the old people say, though I will confess I 
never found my toes any less cold in a 
Sleigh thus painted, than in one painted 
blue, which is usually thought a particu- 
larly cold color to the feet. 

We had three buffalo-skins, or rather 
two buffalo (bison) skins and one bear-skin. 
The latter, being trimmed with scarlet 
cloth, had a particularly warm and com- 
fortable appearance. The largest skin 
was placed on the hind seat, and thrown 
over the back of the sleigh, as a matter of 
course ; and, though this back was high 
enough to break off the wind from our 
heads and necks, the skin not only covered 
it, but it hung two or three feet down be- 
hind, as is becoming in a gentleman’s 
sleigh. The other buffalo was spread in 
the bottom of the sleigh, as a carpet for 
all four, leaving an apron to come in front 
upon Dirck’s and my lap, as a protection 
against the cold in that quarter. The 
bear-skin formed a cushion for us in front 
and an apron for Mr. Worden and Jason, 
who sat behind. Our trunks had gone on 
the lumber sleighs, that is, mine and 
Dirck’s had thus been sent, while our two 
companions found room for theirs in the 
conveyance in which we went ourselves. 

It was March Ist, 1758, the morning 
we left Satanstoe on this memorable ex- 
cursion. The winter had proved as was 
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common in our latitude, though there had! the hillsides, in a way that menaced de- 


been more snow along the coast than was 
usual. Salt air and snow do not agree 
well together; but I had driven in a 
sleigh over the Neck, most of the month 
of February, though there were symp- 
toms of a thaw, and of a southerly wind 
the day we left home. My father ob- 
served this, and he advised me to take 
the road through the center of the coun- 
ty and get among the hills as soon as 
possible. Not only was there more snow 


in that part of the country, but it re-| 


sisted the influence of a thaw much 
longer than that which had fallen near 
the sea or Sound. I got my mother’s 
last kiss, my father’s last shake of the 
hand, my grandfather’s blessing, stepped 
into the sleigh, took the reins from Dirck, 
and drove off. 

A party in a sleigh must be composed 
of a very somber sort of persons, if it be 
not a merry one. In our case, everybody 
was disposed to good humor; though 
Jason could not pass along the highway 
in York colony, without giving vent to 
his provincial, Connecticut hypercriticism. 
Everything was Dutch, according to his 
view of matters ; and when it failed of 
being Dutch, why, it was York colony. 
The doors were not in the right places ; 
the windows were too large, when they 
were not too small; things had a cab- 
bage look ; the people smelt of tobacco ; 
and hasty-pudding was called ‘‘ suppaan.”’ 
But these were trifles ; and being used to 
them, nobody paid much attention to 
what our Puritanical neighbor saw fit 
to pour out, in the humility and meekness 
of his soul. Mr. Worden chuckled, and 
urged Jason on, in the hope of irritating 
Dirck; but Dirck smoked through it all, 
with an indifference that proved how 
much he really despised the critic. Iwas 
the only one who resented this supercili- 
ous ignorance ; but even I was often more 
disposed to laugh than to be angry. 

The signs of a thaw increased, as we got 
a few miles from home; and by the time 
we reached White Plains, the ‘‘south 
wind ”’ did not blow ‘“‘softly,’’ but freshly, 
and the snow in the road became sloppy, 
and rills of water were seen running down 


struction to the sleighing. On we drove, 
however, and deeper and deeper we got 
among the hills, untii we found not only 
more snow, but fewer symptoms of imme- 
diately losing it. Our first day’s work 
carried us well into the manor of the Van 
Cortlandts, where we passed the night.: 
Next morning the south wind was still 
blowing, sweeping over the fields of snow, 
charged with the salt air of the ocean ; 
and bare spots began to show themselves 
on all the acclivities and hillsides—an ad- 
monition for us to be stirring. We break- 
fasted in the Highlands, and in a wild and 
retired part of them, though in a part 
where snow and beaten roads were still to 
be found. Wehad escaped from the thaw, 
and no longer felt any uneasiness on the 
subject of reaching the end of our journey 
on runners. 

The second day brought us fairly 
through the mountains, out on the plains * 
of Dutchess, permitting us to sup at Fish- 
kill. This was a thriving settlement, the 
people appearing to me to live in abun- 
dance, as certainly they did in peace and 
quiet. They made little of the war, and 
asked us many questions concerning the 
army, its commanders, its force and its 
objects. They were a simple, and, judg- 
ing from appearances, an honest people, 
who troubled themselves very little with 
what was going on in the world. 

After quitting Fishkill, we found a great 
change, not only in the country, but in 
the weather. The first was level as a 
whole, and was much better settled than 
I could have believed possible so far in the 
interior. As for the weather, it was quite 
a different climate from that we had left 
below the Highlands. Not only was the 
morning cold, cold as it had been a month 
earlier with us, but the snow still lay two 
or three feet deep on a level, and the 
sleighing was as good as heart could 
wish. 

That afternoon we overtook Yaap and 
the brigade of lumber sleighs. Every- 
thing had gone right, and after giving the 
fellow some fresh instructions, I passed 
him, proceeding on our route. This part- 
ing did not take place, however, until the 
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following had been uttered between us: 
<< Well, Yaap,’’ I inquired, as a sort of 
close to the previous discourse, ‘‘ how do 
you like the upper counties ? ”’ 

A loud negro laugh succeeded, and a 
repetition of the question was necessary to 
extort an answer. 

‘‘Lor’, Masser Corny, how you t’ink I 
know, when dere not’in’ but snow to be 
seen !”’ 

«There was plenty of snow in Westches- 
ter; yet, I daresay you could give some 
opinion of our own county !”’ 

**? Cause I know him, sah; inside and 
out, and all over, Masser Corny.”’ 

** Well; but you can see the houses, and 
orchards, and barns, and fences, and other 
things of that sort.”’ 

*<°Kim pretty much like our’n, Masser 
Corny; why do you bother nigger with 
sich question ? ”’ 

Here another burst of loud, hearty 
“* yah—yah—yahs ”’ succeeded ; and Yaap 
had his laugh out before another word 
could be got out of him, when I put the 
question a third time. 

‘“ Well, den, Masser Corny, sin’ you 

will know, dis is my mind. Dis country 
is oncomparable with our ole county, 
sah. De houses seem mean, de barns 
look empty, de fences be low, and de 
niggers, ebbery one of ’em, look cold, sah 
yes, sah—’ey look berry cold!’ 
As a “‘cold negro” was a most piti- 
able object in negro eyes, I saw by this 
summary that Yaap had commenced his 
travels in much the same temper of super- 
ciliousness as Jason Newcome. It struck 
me as odd at the time; but since that 
day, I have ascertained that this feeling 
is a very general traveling companion for 
those who set out on their first journey. 

We passed our third night at a small 
hamlet called Rhinebeck, in a settlement 
in which many German names were to be 
found. Here we were traveling through 
the vast estates of the Livingstons, a 
name well known in our colonial history. 
We breakfasted at Claverack, and passed 
through a place called Kinderhook—a vil- 
lage of Low Dutch origin and some an- 
tiquity. That night we succeeded in com- 
ing near Albany, by making a very hard 
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day’s drive of it. There was no village 
at the place where we slept; but the house 
was a comfortable and exceedingly neat 
Dutch tavern. After quitting Fishkill we 
had seen more or less of the river, until 
we passed Claverack, where we took our 
leave of it. It was covered with ice, and 
and sleighs were moving about it, with 
great apparent security ; but we did not 
like to try it. Our whole party preferred 
a solid highway, in which there was no 


danger of the bottom dropping out. 


As we were now about to enter Albany, 
the second largest town in the colony, and 
one of the largest inland towns in the 
whole country, if such a word can proper- 
ly be given to a place that lies on a navi- 
gable river, it was thought necessary to 
make some few arrangements, in order to 
do it decently. Instead of quitting the 
tavern at daylight, therefore, as had been 
our practice previously, we remained un- 
til after breakfast, having recourse to our 
trunks in the meantime. Dirck, Jason, 
and myself, had provided ourselves with 
fur caps for the journey, with ear-laps 
and other contrivances for keeping one’s 
self warm. The cap of Dirck, and my 
own, were of very fine martens’ skin, and 
as they were round and high, and each 
was surmounted with a handsome tail 
hat fell down behind, they had both at 
smart and military air. I thought I had 
never seen Dirck look so nobly and well, 
as he did in his cap, and I got a few com- 
pliments on my own air in mine, though 
they were only from my mother, who, I 
think, would feel disposed to praise me, 
even if I looked wretchedly. The cap of 
Jason was better suited to his purse, be- 
ing lower, and of fox-skins, though it had 
a tail also. Mr. Worden had declined 
traveling in a cap, as unsuited to his holy 
office. Accordingly, he wore his clerica! 
beaver, which differed a little from the 
ordinary cocked hats that we all wore, as 
a matter of course, though not so much 
as to be very striking. 

All fof us had overcoats trimmed with 
furs, mine and Dirck’s being really hand- 
some, with trimmings of marten, while 
those of our companions were less showy 
and expensive. On a consultation, Dirck 
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and I decided that it was better taste to! spires of two churches were visible, one, 


enter the town in travelers’ dresses, than 
to enter it in any other, and we merely 
smartened up a little, in order to appear 
as gentlemen. ‘The case was very differ- 
ent with Jason. According to his idea a 
man should wear his best clothes on a 
journey, and I was surprised to see him 
appear at breakfast in black breeches, 
striped woolen stockings, large plated 
buckles in his shoes, and a coat that I 
well knew he religiously reserved for high- 
days and holidays. This coat was of a 
light pea-green color, and but little 
adapted to the season ; but Jason had not 
much notion of the fitness of things, in 
general, in matters of taste. Dirck and 
myself wore our ordinary snuff-colored 
coats, under our furs; but Jason threw 
aside all the overcoats, when we came 
near Albany, in order to enter the place 
in his best. Fortunately for him, the day 
was mild, and there was a bright sun to 
send its warm rays through the pea-green 
covering, to keep his blood from chilling. 
As for Mr. Worden, he wore a cloak of 
black cloth, laying aside all the furs but 
a tippet and muff, both of which he used 
habitually in cold weather. 

In this guise, then, we left the tavern, 
about nine in the morning, expecting to 
reach the banks of the river about ten. 
Nor were we disappointed ; the roads be- 
ing excellent, a light fall of snow having 
occurred in the night, to freshen the track. 
It was an interesting moment to us all, 
when the spires and roofs of that ancient 
town, Albany, first appeared in view! 
We had journeyed from near the south- 
ern boundary of the colony to a place that 
stood at no great distance from its frontier 
settlements on the north. The town itself 
formed a pleasing object, aS we ap- 
proached it, on the opposite side of the 
Hudson. There it lay, stretching along 
the low land onthe margin of the stream, 
and on its western bank, sheltered by high 
hills, up the side of which the principal 
street extended, for the distance of fully 
a quarter of a mile. Near the head of 
this street stood the fort, and we saw a 
brigade paraded in the open ground near 
it, wheeling and marching about. The 


the oldest, being seated on the low land, 
in the heart of the place, and the other on 
the height at no great distance from the 
fort ; or about half-way up the acclivity, 
which forms the barrier to the inner coun- 
try, on the side of the river. Both these 
buildings were of stone, of course, shingle 
tenements being of very rare occurrence 
in the colony of New York, though com- 
mon enough further east.* 

I will own that not one of our party 
liked the idea of crossing the Hudson, in a 
loaded sleigh, on the ice, and that in the 
month of March. There were no streams. 
about us to be crossed in this mode, nor 
was the cold exactly sufficient to render 
such a transit safe, and we felt as the in- 
experienced would be apt to feel in cir- 
cumstances so unpleasant. I must do 
Jason the credit to adinit that he showed 
more plain, practical good sense than any 
of us, determining our course in the end 
by his view of the matter. As for Mr. 
Worden, however, nothing could induce 
him to venture on the ice in a Sleigh, or 
near a sleigh, though Jason remonstrated 
in the following terms— 

‘‘ Now, look here, Rev. Mr. Worden ’’— 
Jason seldom omitted anybody’s title— 
‘““ you’ve only to turn your eyes on the river 
to see it is dotted with sleighs far and 
near. There are highways north and 
south, and if that be the place where the 
crossing is at the town, it is more like a 
* In nothing was the difference of character be- 
tween the people of New England and those of the 
middle colonies more apparent, than in the nature 
of the dwellings. In New York, for instance, men 
worth thousands dwelt in humble, low (usually one 
story) dwellings of stone, having window-shutters, 
frequently within as well as without, and the other 
appliances of comfort; whereas the farmer farther 
east was seldom satisfied, though his means were 
limited, unless he lived in a house as good as his 
neighbor’s; and the strife dotted the whole of 
their colonies with wooden buildings, of great pre- 
tensions for the age, that rarely had even exterior 
shutters, and which frequently stood for genera- 
tions unfinished. The difference was not of Dutch 
origin, for it was just as apparent in New Jersey or 
Pennsylvania as in New York, andI think it may 
be attributed to a very obvious consequence of a 
general quality of condition, a state of society in 
which no one is content to wear even the semblance 
of poverty but those who cannot by any means pre- 


vent it ; but in which all strive to get as high as 
possible, in appearance at least.—EDITOR. 
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thoroughfare than a spot that is risky. | the gay party. 


In my judgment, these people who live 
hereabouts ought to know whether there 
is any danger or not.”’ 

Obvious as was this truth, ‘‘ Rev. Mr. 
Worden ’’ made us stop on terra firma 
and permit him to quit the sleigh, that he 
might cross the river on foot. Jason ven- 
tured a hint or two about faith and its 
virtues, as he stripped himself to the pea- 
green, in order to enter the town in proper 
guise, throwing aside everything that 
concealed his finery. As for Dirck and my- 
self, we kept our seats manfully, and trot- 
ted on the river at the point where we saw 
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This change of position 
enabled me to be a witness of a very amus- 
ing consequence of Mr. Worden’s experi- 
ment. <A sleigh was coming in our direc- 
tion, and the party in it seeing one who 
was known fora clergyman, walking on 
the ice, turned aside and approached him 
ona gallop, in order to offer the courtesy 
of a seat toa man of his sacred profession. 
Our divine heard the bells, and fearful of 
having a sleigh so near him, he com- 
menced a downright flight, pursued by 
the people in the sleigh, as fast as their 
horses could follow. Everybody on the 
ice pulled up to gaze in wonder at this 


sleighs and foot- passengers going and | strange spectacle, until the whole party 


coming in some numbers. The Rev. Mr. 


reached the shore, the Rev. Mr. Worden 


‘Worden, however, was not content to| pretty well blown, as the reader may 


take the beaten path, for he knew there 
was no more security in being out on the 
ice near a Sleigh, than there was in being 
an it, so he diverged from the road, which 
crossed at the ferry, striking diagonally 
athwart the river toward the wharves of 
the place. 

It seemed to me to be a sort of holiday 
among the young and idle, one sleigh 
passing us after another, filled with young 
men and maidens, all sparkling with the 
excitement of the moment, and gay with 
youth and spirits. We passed no less 
than four of these sleighs on the river, 
the jingling of the bells, the quick move- 
ment, the laughter and gayety, and the 
animation of the whole scene, far exceed- 
ing anything of the sort I had ever before 
witnessed. We were nearly across the 
river, when a Sleigh more handsomely 
equipped than any we had yet seen, 
dashed down the bank and came whirl- 
ing past us like a comet. It was full of 
ladies, with the exception of one gentle- 
man, who stood erect in front, driving. I 
recognized Bulstrode, in furs, like all of 
us, capped and tailed, if not plumed, 
while among the half-dozen pairs of bril- 
liant eyes that were turned with their 
owners’ smiling faces on us, I saw one 
which never could be forgotten by me, 
that belonged to Anneke Mordaunt. I 
question if we were recognized, for the 
passage was like that of a meteor; but I 
could not avoid turning to gaze after 


suppose. 
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‘Bid physicians talk our veins to temper, 

And with an argument new-set a pulse, 
Think then, my lord, of reasoning unto love.’’ 
—YOUNG. 


As the road from the ferry into the 
town ran along the bank of the river, we 
reached the point where the Rev. Mr. 
Worden had landed precisely at the same 
instant with his pursuers, who had been 
obliged to make a little circuit, in order 
to get off the ice. I do not know which 
party regarded the other in the greatest 
astonishment—the hunted, or the hunters. 
The sleigh had in it two fine looking young 
fellows, that spoke English with a slight 
Dutch accent, and three young women, 
whose bright coal-black eyes betokened 
surprise a little mitigated by a desire to 
laugh. Seeing that we were all strangers, 
I suppose, and that we claimed the runa- 
way as belonging to our party, one of the 
young men raised his cap very respect- 
fully, and opened the discourse by asking 
in a very civil tone— 

‘‘ What ails the reverent gentleman, to 
make him run so fast ?”’ 

«Run !’’ exclaimed Mr. Worden, whose 
lungs had been playing like a blacksmith’s 
bellows—‘‘ Run! and who would not run 
to save himself from being drowned ? ”’ 

‘‘Drowned!’’ repeated the young 
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Dutchman, looking round at the river, 
as if to ascertain whether the ice were 
actually moving—‘‘ why, does the dominie 
suppose there was any danger of that ?”’ 

As Mr. Worden’s bellows were still 
hard at work, I explained to the young 
Albanians that we were strangers just 
arrived from the vicinity of New York; 
that we were unaccustomed to frozen 
rivers, and had never crossed one on the 
ice before; that our reverend companion 
had chosen to walk at a distance from 
the road, in order to be in less danger 
should any team break in, and that he 
had naturally run to avoid their sleigh 
when he saw it approaching. The Alba- 
nians heard this account in respectful 
silence, though I could see the two young 
men casting sly glances at each other, 
and that even the ladies had some little 
difficulty in altogether suppressing their 
smiles. When it was through, the oldest 
of the Dutchmen—a fine, dare-devil, rois- 
tering-looking fellow of four or five-and- 
twenty, whose dress and mien, however, 
denoted a person of the upper class— 
begged a thousand pardons for his mis- 
take, quitting his sleigh and insisting on 
having the honors of shaking hands with 
the whole of us. His name was ‘ Ten 
Hyck,”’ he said ; ‘‘Guert Ten Eyck,” and 
he asked permission, aS we were strangers, 
of doing the honor of Albany to us. 
Everybody in the place knew him, which, 
as we afterward ascertained, was true 
enough, for he had just as much reputa- 
tion for fun and frolic as at all comported 
with respectability ; keeping along, as it 
were, on the very verge of the pale of 
reputable people, without being thrown 
entirely out of it. The young females 
with him were a shade below his own nat- 
ural position in society, tolerating his 
frolics on account of this circumstance, 
aided as it was by a singularly manly face 
and person, a hearty and ready laugh, a 
full purse, and possibly by the secret hope 
of being the happy individual who was 
designed by Providence to convert ‘“‘a 
reformed rake into the best of husbands.”’ 
In a word, he was always welcome with 
them, when those a little above them felt 
more disposed to frown. 
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Of course, all this was unknown to us 
at the time, and we accepted Guert Ten 
Eyck’s proffers of civility in the spirit in 
which they were offered. He inquired at 
what tavern we intended to stop, and 
promised an early call. Then, shaking us 
all around by the hand again with great 
cordiality, he took his leave. His com- 
panion doffed a very dashing, high, wolf- 
skin cap to us, and the black-eyed trio, on 
the hind seat, smiled graciously, and 
away they drove at a furious rate, start- 
ling all the echoes of Albany with their 
bells. By this time Mr. Worden was 
seated, and we followed more moderately, 
our team having none of the Dutch cour- 
age of a pair of horses fresh from the 
stable. Such were the circumstances un- 
der which we made our entrance into the 
ancient city of Albany. We were all in 
hopes the little affair of the chase would 
soon be forgotten, for no one likes to be 
associated with a ridiculous circumstance, 
but we counted without our host. Gvert 
Ten Eyck was not of a temperament to 
let such an affair sleep, but, as I after- 
ward ascertained, he told it with the 
laughing embellishments that belonged to 
his reckless character, until, in turn, the 
Rev. Mr. Worden came to be known, 
throughout all that region, by the nick- 
name of the ‘‘ Loping Dominie.’’ 

The reader may be assured our eyes 
were about us aS we drove through the 
streets of the second town in the colony. 
We were not unaccustomed to houses 
constructed in the Dutch style, in New 
York, though the English mode of build- 
ing had been most in vogue there, for half 
a century. It was not so with Albany, 
which remained, essentially, a Dutch 
town in 1758.* We heard little beside 
four thousand in 1758. Its Dutch character re- 
mained down to the close of this century, witb 
gradual changes. The writer can remember when 
quite as much Dutch as English was heard in the 
streets of Albany, though it has now nearly disap- 
peared. The present population must be near forty 
thousand. 

Mr. Littlepage’s description was doubtless correct 
at the time he wrote ; but Albany would now be 
considered a first-class country town in Europe. It 
has much better ciaims to compare with the towns 


of the old world, in this character, than New York 
has to compare with their capitals.—EDITOR. 
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Dutch, as we passed along. The women 
scolded their children in Low Dutch, a 
use, by the way, for which the language 
appears singularly well adapted; the ne- 
groes sang Dutch songs; the men called 
to each other in Dutch, and Dutch rang 
in our ears, aS we walked our horses 
through the streets, toward the tavern. 
There were many soldiers about, and 
other proofs of the presence of a consider- 
able military force were not wanting; still 
the place struck me as very provincial 
and peculiar, after New York. Nearly all 
the houses were built with their gables to 
the streets, and each had heavy wooden 
Dutch stoops, with seats, at its door. A 
few had small courtyards in front, and 
here and there was a building of some- 
what more pretension than usual. I do 
not think, however, there were fifty houses 
in the place that were built with their 
gables off the line of the streets. 

We were no sooner housed, than Dirck 
and I sallied forth to look at the place. 
Here we were, in one of the oldest towns 
of America; a place that could boast of 
much more than a century’s existence, 
and it was natural to feel curious to look 
about one. Our inn was in the principal 
street—that which led up the hill toward 
the fort. This street was a wide avenue, 
that quite put Broadway out of counte- 
nance, so far as mere width was con- 
cerned. The streets that led out of it, 
however, were principally little better 
than lanes, as if the space that had been 
given to two or three of the main streets 
had been taken off of the remainder. The 
High Street, as we English would call it, 
was occupied by sleds filled with wood for 
sale; sleds loaded with geese, turkeys, 
tame and wild, and poultry of all sorts; 
sleds with venison still in the skin, piled 
up in heaps, etc.—all these eatables being 
collected, in unusual quantities as we were 
told, to meet the extraordinary demand 
created by the different military messes. 
Deer were no strangers to us; for Long 
Island was full of all sorts of game, as 
were the upper counties of New Jersey. 
Even Westchester, old and well settled as 
it had become, was not yet altogether 
clear of deer, and nothing was easier than 
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to knock over a buck in the Highlands. 
Nevertheless, I had never seen venison, 
wild turkeys and sturgeons, in such quan- 
titles as they were to be seen that day in 
the principal street of Albany. 4 

The crowd collected in this street, the 
sleighs that were whirling past, filled with 
young men and maidens, the incessant. 
jingling of bells, the spluttering and jaw- 
ing in Low Dutch, the hearty English 
oaths of sergeants and sutlers’-men and 
cooks of messes, the loud laughs of the 
blacks, and the beauty of the cold, clear 
day, altogether produced some such effect. 
on me as I had experienced when I went. 
to the theater. Not the least striking 
picture of the scene was Jason, in the 
middle of the street, gaping about him, in 
the cocked-hat, the pea-green coat, and 
the striped woolen stockings. 

Dirck and myself naturally examined 
the churches. These were two, as has 
been said already—one for the Dutch, and 
the other for the English. The first was 
the oldest. It stood at the point where 
the two principal streets crossed each 
other, and in the center of the street, 
leaving sufficient passages all round it. 
The building was square, with a high, 
pointed roof, having a belfry and weather- 
cock on its apex; windows, with diamond 
panes and painted glass, and a porch that. 
was well suited both to the climate and to 
appearances.* 

We were examining this structure, 
when Guert Ten Eyck accosted us, in his 
frank and off-hand way—_ 

‘“Your servant, Mr. Littlepage ; your 
servant, Mr. Follock,’”’ he cried, again 
shaking each cordially by the hand. “I 
was on the way to the tavern to look 
you up, when I accidentally saw you here. 
A few gentlemen of my acquaintance, 
who are in the habit of supping together 
in the winter time, meet for the last joll- 
fication of the season to-night, and they 
have all express’t. a wish to have the 


* There were two churches of this character built 
onthisspot. The second, much larger than the first, 
but of the same form, was built rownd the other, in 
which service was held to the last, when it was lit- 
erally thrown out of the windows of its successor. 
The last edifice disappeared about forty years since. 
—EDITOR. 
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pleasure of your company. I hope you | vitation, and hope to be able to prevail on 


will allow me to say you will come? 
We meet at nine, sup at ten, and break 
up at twelve, quite regularly, in a very 
sedate and prudent manner.” | 

There was something so frank and cor- 
dial, so simple and straightforward in this 
invitation, that we did not know how to 
decline it. We both knew that the name 
of Ten Eyck was respectable in the colony ; 
our new acquaintance was well dressed, 
he seemed to be in good company when 
we first met him, his sleigh and horses 
had been actually of a more dashing 
stamp than usual, and his own attire 
had all the peculiarities of a gentleman’s, 
with the addition of something even more 
decided and knowing than was common. 
It is true, the style of these peculiarities 
was not exactly such as I had seen in 
the air, manners and personal decorations 
of those of Billings and Harris; but they 
were none the less striking, and none the 
less attractive; the two Englishmen be- 
ing ‘“‘macaronis ’’? from London, and Ten 
Eyck being a ‘“‘buck’’ of Albany. 
TJ thank you, very heartily, Mr. Ten 
Byck,’”? I answered, “both for myself 
and for my friend—”’ 

«¢ And will let me come for you at half- 
past eight, to show you the way ?”’ 

«Why, yes, sir; I was about to say as 
much, if it be not giving you too much 
trouble.”’ 

<©To not speak of tr-r-ouple ’’—this last 
word will give a very good notion of 
Guert’s accent, which I cannot stop to 
imitate at all times in writing—‘‘ and do 
not say your fre’nt, but your fre’ntz.”’ 

<*As to the two that are not here, I 
cannot positively answer; yonder, how- 
ever, is one that can speak for himself.”’ 

“JT see him, Mr. Littlepage, and will 
answer for him, on my own account. De- 
pent ox it, he will come. But the domi- 
nie-—he has a hearty look, and can help 
eat a turkey, and swallow a goot glass of 
Madeira—I think I can rely on. A man 
cannot take all that active exercise with- 
out food.’’ 

“Mr. Worden is a very companionable 
man, and is excellent company at a sup- 
per-table. I will communicate your in- 


him to be of the party.”’ 

“T’at is enough, sir,’’ returned Ten 
Eyck, or Guert, as I shall henceforth call 
him, in general; ‘‘vere dere ist a vill, 
dere ist a vay.’’ Guert frequently broke 
out in such specimens of broken English, 
while at other times he would speak al- 
most as well as any of us. ‘‘So Got 
pless you, my dear Mr. Littlepage, and 
make us lasting friends. I like your 
countenance, and my eye never deceives 
me in these matters.”’ 

Here, Guert shook us both by the hand 
again, most cordially, and left us. Dirck 
and I next strolled up the hill, going as 
high as the English church, which stood 
also in the center of the principal street, 
an imposing and massive edifice in stone. 
With the exception of Mother Trinity in 
New York, this was the largest, and al- 
together the most important edifice de- 
voted to the worship of my own Church I 
had ever seen. In Westchester there 
were several of Queen Anne’s churches, 
but none on a scale to compare with this. 
Our small edifices were usually without 
galleries, steeples, towers, or bells ; while 
St. Peter’s, Albany, if not actually St. 
Peter’s, Rome, was a building of which 
a man might be proud. A little to our 
surprise, we found the Reverend Mr. Wor- 
den and Mr. Jason Newcome had met at 
the door of this edifice, having sent a boy 
to the sexton in quest of the kev. Ina 
minute or two the urchin returned, bring- 
ing not only the key of the church, but 
the excuses of the sexton for not coming 
himself. The door was opened and we 
went in. 

I have alwaysadmired the decorous and 
spiritual manner in which the Rev. Mr. 
Worden entered a building that had been 
consecrated to the services of the Deity. 
T know not how to describe it; but it 
proved how completely he had been drilled 
in the decencies of his profession. Off 
came his hat, of course; and his manner, 
however facetious and easy it may have 
been the moment before, changed on the 
instant to gravity and decorum. Not so 
with Jason. He entered St. Peter’s, Al- 
bany, with exactly the same indifferent 
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and cynical air with which he had seemed 
to regard everything but money, since he 
entered ‘‘ York colony.’’ Usually, he 
wore his cocked-hat on the back of his 
head, thereby lending himself a lolloping, 


negligent, and, at the same time, defying 


air; but I observed that, as we all un- 
covered, he brought his own beaver up 
over his eyebrows, in a species of military 
bravado. To uncover to a church, in his 
view of the matter, was a sort of idolatry ; 
there might be images about, for anything 
he knew; ‘‘and a man could never be 
enough on his guard ag’in being carried 
away by such evil deceptions,’’ as he had 
once before answered to a remonstrance 
of mine, for wearing his hat in our own 
parish church. 

I found the interior of St. Peter’s quite 
as imposing as its exterior. Three of the 
pews were canopied, having coats of arms 
on the canopies. These, the boy told us, 
belonged to the Van Rensselaer and 
Schuyler families. All these were cov- 
ered with black cloth, in mourning for 
Some death in those ancient families, 
which were closely allied. I was very 
much struck with the dignified air that 
these patrician seats gave the house of 
God.* There were also several hatch- 
ments suspended against the walls; some 
being placed there in commemoration of 
officers of rank, from home, who had died 
in the king’s service in the colony; and 
others to mark the deaths of some of the 
more distinguished of our own people. 
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* I cannot recollect one of these canopied pews 
that is now standing, in this part of the Union. The 
last, of my knowledge, were in St. Mark’s, New 
York, and, I believe, belonged to the Stuyvesants, 
the patron family of the church. They were taken 
down when that building was repaired a few years 
since. This is one of the most innocent of all our 
innovations of this character. Distinctions in the 
house of God are opposed to the very spirit of the 
Christian religion; and it were far more fitting that 
pews should be altogether done away with, the true 
mode of assembling under the sacred roof, than that 
men should be classed even at the foot of the altar. 

It may be questioned if a hatchment is now hung 
up, either on the dwelling or in a church, in any 
part of America. They were to be seen, however, 
in the early part of the present century. Whenever 
any such traces of ancient usages are met with 
among us, by the traveler from the old world, he is 
aptto mistake them for the shadows ‘that coming 


events cast before,” instead of those of the past.— 
EDITOR. 
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Mr. Worden expressed himself well 
pleased with appearances of things, in 
and about this building; though Jason 
regarded all with ill-concealed disgust. 

“What is the meaning of them pews 
with tops to them, Corny?’ the peda- 
gogue whispered me, afraid to encounter 
the parson’s remarks by his own criti- 
cism. ; 

“They are the pews of families of dis- 
tinction in this place, Mr. Newcome; and 
the canopies, or tops, as you call them, 
are honorable signs of their owners’ con- 
ditions.”’ 

‘* Do you think their owners will sit un- 
der such coverings in paradise, Corny ?”’ 
continued Jason, with a sneer. 

“‘It is impossible for me to say, sir; it 
is probable, however, the just will not 
require any such mark to distinguish 
them from the unjust.”’ 

“Let me see,’’, said Jason, looking 
round and affecting to count; “there are 
just three—bishop, priest, and deacon, I 
suppose. Waal, there’s a seat for each, 
and they can be comfortable here, what- 
ever may turn up herea’ter.”’ 

I turned away, unwilling to dispute the 
point, for I knew it was as hopeless to 
expect that a Danbury man would feel 
like a New Yorker on such a subject, as 
it was to expect that a New Yorker could 
be thade to adopt Danbury sentiments. 
As for the argument, however, { have 
heard others of pretty much the same 
caliber often urged against the three or- 
ders of the ministry. 

On quitting St. Peter’s I communicated 
the invitation of Guert Ten Eyck to Mr. 
Worden, and urged him to be of the 
party. I could see that the notion of a 
pleasant supper was anything but un- 
pleasant to the missionary. Still he had 
his scruples, inasmuch as he had not yet 
seen his reverend brother who had the 
charge of St. Peter’s, did not know ex- 
actly the temper of his mind, and was 
particularly desirous of officiating for 
him, in the presence of the principal per- 
sonages of the place, on the approaching 
Sunday. He had written a note to the 


chaplain; for the person who had the cure 


of the Episcopalians held that rank in the 
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army, St. Peter’s being as much of an 
official chapel as a parish church ; and he 
must have an interview with that individ- 
ual before he could decide. Fortunately, 
as we descended the street, toward our 
inn, we saw the very person in question. 
The marks of the common office that these 
two divines bore about their persons in 
their dress, sufficed to make them known 
to each other ata glance. In five minutes, 
they had shaken hands, heard each man’s 
account of himself, had given and ac- 
cepted the invitation to preach, and were 
otherwise on free and easy terms. Mr. 
Worden was to dine in the fort with the 
chaplain. We then walked forward to- 
ward the tavern. 

«“By the way, Mr. —,’’ said Mr. Wor- 
den in a parenthesis of the discourse, 
“‘the family of Ten Kyck is quite respect- 
able here in Albany.”’ 

‘*Very much so, sir—a family that is 
held in much esteem. I shall count on 
your assisting me, morning and evening, 
my dear Mr. Worden.”’ 

‘It is surprising how the clergy do de- 
pend on each other for “‘assistance ! ”’ 

«Make your arrangements accordingly, 
my good brother—I am quite fresh, and 
have brought a good stock of sermons ; 
not knowing how much might remain to 
be done in the army. Corny,” in a half- 
whisper, ‘‘vou can let our new friends 
know that I will sup with them; and, 
harkee—just drop a hint to them, that I 
am none of your Puritans.”’ 

Here, then, we found everything in a 
very fair way to bring us all out in soci- 
ety, within the first two hours of our arri- 
val. Mx. Worden was engaged to preach 
the next day but one; and he was en- 
gaged to supper that same day. All 
looked promising, and I hurried on in 
order to ascertain if Guert Ten Eyck had 
made his promised call. As before, he 
was met in the street, and the acceptance 
of the dominie was duly communicated. 
Guert seemed highly pleased at this suc- 
cess; and he left me, promising to be 
punctual to his hour. In the meantime 
we had to dine. 

The dinner proved a good one; as Mr. 
Worden remarked, it was quite lucky 
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i that the principal dish was venison, a 
meat that was so easy of digestion, as to 
promise no great obstacle to the accommo- 
dation of the supper. He should dine on 
venison, therefore; and he advised all 
three of us to follow his example. But 
certain Dutch dishes attracted the eye and 
taste of Dirck ; while Jason had alighted 
ona hash, of some sort or other, that he 
did not guit until he had effectually dis- 
posed of it. As for myself, I confess, the 
venison was so much to my taste, that I 
stuck by the parson. We had our wine, 
too, and left the table early, in order not 
to interfere with the business of the night. 

After dinner it was proposed to walk 
out in a body, to make a further examina- 
tion of the place, and to see if we could not 
fall in with an army contractor, who 
might be disposed to relieve Dirck and 
myself of some portion of our charge. 
Luck again threw us in the way of Guert 
Ten Eyck, who seemed to live in the public 
street. In the course of a brief conversa- 
tion that took place, as a passing compli- 
ment, I happened to mention a wish to 
ascertain where one might dispose of a 
few horses, and of two or three sleigh- 
loads of flour, pork, etc., etc. 

‘¢ My dear Mr. Littlepage,’’ said Guert, 
with a frank smile and a friendly shake of 
the hand, ‘‘ I am delighted that you have 
mentioned these matters to me; I can 
take you to the very man you wish to see; 
a heavy army-contractor, who is buying 
up everything of the sort he can lay his 
hands on.”’ 

Of course, I was as much delighted as 
Guert could very well be, and left my 
party to proceed at once to the contrac- 
tor’s office, with the greatest alacrity ; 
Dirck accompanying me. As we went 
along, our new friend advised us not to be 
very backward in the way of price, since 
the king paid in the long run. 

‘‘Rich dealers ought to pay well,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘and, I can tell you, as a useful 
thing to know, that orders came on, no 
later than yesterday, to buy up every- 
thing of the sort that offered. Put sleigh 
and harness, at once, all in a heap, on the 
king’s servants.”’ 

I thought the idea not a bad one, and 
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promised to profit by it. 
good as his word, and I was properly in- 
troduced to the contractor. My business 
was no sooner mentioned than I was de- 
sired to send a messenger round to the 
stables, in order that my conveyance, 
team, etc., might make their appearance. 
As for the articles that were still on the 
road, I had very little trouble. The con- 
tractor knew my father, and he no sooner 
heard that Mr. Littlepage, of Satanstoe, 
was the owner of the provisions, than he 
purchased the whole on the guaranty of 
his name. For the pork I was to receive 
two half-joes the barrel, and for the flour 
one. This wasa good sale. The horses 
would be taken, if serviceable, as the con- 
tractor did not question, as also the lum- 
ber sleighs, though the prices could not 
be set until the different animals and ob- 
jects were seen and examined. 

It is amazing what war will do for com- 
merce, as well as what it does against it! 
The demand for everything that the judg- 
ment of my father had anticipated, was 
so great, that the contractor told me very 
frankly the sleighs would not be unloaded 
at Albany at all, but would be sent on 
north, on the line of the expected route of 
the army, so as to anticipate the disap- 
pearance of the snow and the breaking up 
of the roads. 

‘*You shall be paid liberally for your 
teams, harness and sleighs,’’ he continued, 
‘‘though no sum can be named until I see 
them. These are not times when opera- 
tions are to be retarded on account of a 
few joes more or less, for the king’s 
service must go on. I very well know 
that Major Littlepage and Colonel Follock 
both understand what they are about, and 
have sent us the right sort of things. The 
horses are very likely a little old, but are 
good for one campaign; better than if 
younger, perhaps, and were they colts, we 
could get no more than that out of them. 
These movements in the woods destroy 
man and beast, and cost mints of money. 
Ah! there comes your team.’’ 

Sure enough the sleigh drove round 
from the tavern, and we all went out to 
look at the horses, etc. Guert now be- 
came an important person. On the sub- 
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Guert was as | ject of horses he was accounted an oracle, 


and he talked, moved, and acted like one 
in all respects. The first thing he did was 
to step up to the aninal’s head and to look 
into the mouth of each in succession. The 
knowing way in which this was done, the 
coolness of the interference, and the fine 
manly form of the intruder, would have 
given him at once a certain importance 
and a connection with what was going on, 


i; had not his character for judgment in 


horseflesh been well established, far and 
near, in that quarter of the country. 

‘Upon my word, wonderfully good 
mouths !’’ exclaimed Guert when through. 
‘You must have your grain ground, Mr. 
Littlepage, or the teeth never could have 
stood it so well!’’ 

‘What age do you call the animals, 
Guert ?’? demanded the contractor. 

‘‘That is not so easily told, sir. I ad- 
mit that they are aged horses; but they 
may be eight, or nine, and even ten, as 
for what can be told by their teeth. By 
the looks of their limbs I should judge 
they might be nine, coming grass.”’ | 

‘‘The near horse is eleven,’’ I said, ‘‘ and 
the off horse is supposed to be—”’ 

“Poh! poh! Littlepage,’’ interrupted 
Guert, making signs to me to be quiet, 
‘‘vou may think the off horse ten, but I 
should place him at about nine. His 
teeth are excellent, and there is not even 
a wind-gall on his legs. There is a cross 
of the Flemish in that beast.’’ 

‘Well, and what do you say the pair 
are worth, Master Guert?’’ demanded 
the contractor, who seemed to have a cer- 
tain confidence in his friend’s judgment, 
notwithstanding the recklessness and free- 
dom of his manner. ‘‘ Twelve half-joes 
for them both ? ”’ i . 

‘¢That will never do, Mr. Contractor,’’ 
answered Guert, shaking his head. ‘In 
times like these such stout animals, and 
beasts too in such heart and condition, 
ought to bring fifteen.”’ 

‘‘ Fifteen let it be then, if Mr. Little- 
page assents. Now for the sleigh, and 
harness, and skins. I suppose Mr. Little- 
page will part with the skins too, as he 
can have no use for them without the 


sleigh ? ” 
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“‘Have you, Mr. Contractor?” asked | loaded up from the door of his office, with 


Guert, a little abruptly. ‘‘That bear- 
skin fills my eye beautifully, and if Mr. 
Littlepage will take a guinea for it, here is 
his money.”’ 

As this was a fair price it was accepted, 
though I pressed the skin on Guert as a 
gift, in remembrance of our accidental ac- 
quaintance. This offer, however, he re- 
spectfully, but firmly resisted. And here 
I will take occasion to say, lest the reader 
be misled by what is met with in works of 
fiction, and other light and vain produc- 
tions, that in all my dealings and future 
connection with Guert, [found him strictly 
honorable in money matters. It is true, 
IT would not have purchased a horse on his 
recommendation, if he owned the beast ; 
but we all know how the best men yield 
in their morals when they come to deal in 
horses. I should scarcely have expected 
Mr. Worden to be orthodox in making 
such bargains. But on all other subjects 
connected with money, Guert Ten Eyck 
was one of the honestest fellows I ever 
dealt with. 

The contractor took the sleigh, har- 
ness, and skins, at seven more half-joes ; 
- making twenty-three for the whole outfit. 

This was certainly receiving two half-joes 
more than my father had expected; and 
Lowed the gain of sixteen dollars to Guert’s 
friendly and boldinterference. As soon as 
the prices were settled, the money was paid 
me in good Spanish gold; and I handed 
over to Dirck the portion that properly 
fell to his father’sshare. As it was under- 
stood that the remaining horses, sleighs, 
harness, provisions, etc., were to be taken 
at an appraisal, the instant they arrived, 
this hour’s work relieved my friend and 
myself from any further trouble on the 
subject of the property intrusted to our 
eare. Anda relief it was to be so well rid 
of a responsibility that was as new as it 
was heavy to each of us. 

The reader will get some idea of the 
pressure of affairs, and how necessary it 
was felt to be on the alert in the month of 
March—a time of the year when twenty- 
four hours might bring about a change in 
the season—by the circumstance that the 
contractor sent his new purchase to be 


orders to proceed on north, with supplies 
for a depot that he was making as near to 
Lake George as was deemed prudent; the 
French being in force at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, two posts at the head of 
Champlain ; a distance considerably less 
than a hundred miles from Albany. What- 
ever was forwarded as far as Lake George 
while the snow lasted could then be sent 
on with the army, in the contemplated 
operations of the approaching summer, by 
means of the two lakes, and their north- 
ern outlets. 

«Well, Mr. Littlepage,’’ cried Guert, 
heartily ; ‘‘ that affair is well disposed of. 
You got goot prices, and I hope the king 
has got goot horses. They are a little 
venerable, perhaps; but what of that? 
The army would knock up the best and 
youngest beast in the colony, in one cam- 
paign in the woots; and it can do no more 
with the oldest and worst. Shall we walk 
round into the main street, gentlemen ? 
This is about the hour when the young 
ladies are apt to start for their afternoon 
sleighing.”’ 

‘<T suppose the ladies of Albany are re- 
markable for their beauty, Mr. Ten Eyck,”’ 
I rejoined, wishing to say something 
agreeable to a man who seemed so desir- 
ous of serving me. ‘‘The specimens I 
saw in crossing the river this morning, 
would induce a stranger to think so.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’’? replied Guert, walking toward 
the great avenue of the town, “we are 
content with our ladies, in general, for 
they are charming, warm-hearted, and 
amiable; but there has been an arrival 
among us this winter, from your part of 
the colony, that has almost melted the 
ice on the Hudson ! ”’ 

My heart beat quicker, for I could only 
think of one being of her sex, as likely to 
produce such a sensation. Still, I could 
not abstain from making a direct inquiry 
on the subject. 

‘<From our part of the colony, Mr. Ten 
Eyck !—You mean from New York, prob- 
ably? ’’ | 

‘Yes, sir, as a matter of course. There 
are several beautiful English women who 
have come up with the army; but no col- 
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onel, major, or captain, has brought such | 
paragons with him as Herman Mordaunt, 
a gentleman who may be known to you 
by name! ”’ 

‘* Personally too, sir. Herman Mordaunt 
is even a kinsman of Dirck Follock, my 
friend here.”’ 

‘‘Then is Mr. Follock to be envied, 
since he can call cousin with so charm- 
ing a young lady as Anneke Mordaunt.”’ 

“True sir, most true !’’ I interrupted, 
eagerly ; ‘‘ Anne Mordaunt passes for the 
sweetest girl in York!”’ 

“TI do not know that. I should go quite 
as far as that, Mr. Littlepage,’’ returned 
Guert, moderating his warmth, in a man- 
ner that a little surprised me, though his 
handsome face still glowed with honest, 
natural admiration; ‘‘since there is a 
Miss Mary Wallace in her company, that 
is quite as much thought of, here in Al- 
bany, as her friend Miss Mordaunt.’’ 

Mary Wallace! The idea of comparing 
the silent, thoughtful, excellent though 
she were, Mary Wallace, with Anneke 
could never have crossed my mind. Still, 
Mary Wallace certainly was a very charm- 
ing girl. She was even handsome; hada 
placid, saint-like character of countenance 
that had often struck me, singular beauty 
and development of form, and, in any 
other company than that of Anneke’s, 
might well have attracted the first atten- 
tion of the most fastidious beholder. 

And Guert Ten Eyck admired—perhaps 
loved, Mary Wallace! Here, then, was 
fresh evidence how much we are all in- 
clined to love our opposites; to form close 
friendships with those who resemble us 
least, principles excepted, for virtue can 
never cling to vice, and how much more 
interest novelty possesses in the human 
breast, than the repetition of things to 
which we are accustomed. No two be- 
ings could be less alike than Mary Wal- 
lace and Guert Ten Eyck; yet the last 
admired the first. 

‘“Miss Wallace is a very charming 
young lady, Mr. Ten Eyck,’’ I rejoined, 
as soon as wonder would allow me to an- 
swer, ‘“‘and I am not surprised that you 
speak of her in terms of so much admira- 
tion.”’ 
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Guert stopped short in the street, looked 
me full in the face with an expression of 
truth that could not well be feigned, 
Squeezed my hand fervently, and rejoined 
with a strange frankness, that I could not 
have imitated to be master of all I saaw— 

“ Admiration, Mr. Littlepage, is not a 
wort strong enough for what I feel for 
Mary! Iwould marry her in the next hour, 
and love and cherish her for all the rest of 
my life. Iworship her, and love the earth», 
she treads on.”’ 

“And you have told her this, Mr. Ten 
Eyck? ”’ 

‘Fifty times, sir. She has now been 
two months in Albany, and my love was 
secured within the first week. I offered 
myself too soon, I fear; for Mary is a 
prudent, sensible young woman, and girls 
of that character are apt to distrust the 
youth who is too quick in his advances. 
They like to be served, sir, for seven years 
and seven years, as Joseph served for 
Potiphar.”’ 

“You mean, most likely, Mr. Ten Eyck, 
as Jacob served for Rachel.’ 

“Well, sir, it may be as you say, dough 
I t’ink that in our Dutch Bibles it stands 
as Joseph served for Potiphar—but you 
know what I mean, Mr. Littlepage. If 
you wish to see the ladies, and will come 
with me, I will go to a place where Her- 
man Mordaunt’s sleigh invariably passes 
at this hour, for the ladies almost live in 
the air. I never miss the occasion of see- 
ing them.”’ 

Ihad now a clew to Guert’s being so 
much in the street. He was as good as 
his word, however, for he took a stand 
near the Dutch church, where I soon had 
the happiness of seeing Anneke and her 
friends driving past, on their evening’s 
excursion. How blooming and_ lovely 
the former looked! Mary Wallace’s eye 
turned, I fancied understandingly, to the 
corner where Guert had placed himself, 
and her color deepened as she returned 
his bow. But the start of surprise, the ~ 
smile, and the lightening eye of Anneke, 
as She unexpectedly saw me, filled my soul 
with delight almost too great to be borne. 
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“Then the wine it gets into their heads, 
And turns the wit out of its station ; 
Nonsense gets in, in its stead, 
And their puns are all botheration.”’ 
—THE PUNNING SOCIETY. 


GuERT TEN Eyck looked at me expres- 
sively as the sleigh whirled round an angle 
of the building and disappeared. He then 
proposed that we should proceed. On as- 
cending the main street, I was not a little 
surprised at discovering the sort of amuse- 
ment that was going on, and in which it 
seemed to me all the youths of the place 
were engaged. By youths, 1 do not mean 
lads of twelve and fourteen, but young 
men of eighteen and twenty, the amuse- 
ment being that of sliding down hill, or 
“coasting,’’ as I am told it is called in 
Boston. The acclivity was quite sharp, 
and of sufficient length to give an impetus 
to the sled, that was set in motion at a 
short distance above the English church ; 
an impetus that would carry it past the 
Dutch church—a distance that was some- 
what more than a quarter of a mile. The 
hand-sleds employed were of a size and 
construction suited to the dimensions of 
those that used them; and, as a matter 
of course, there was no New Yorker that 
had not learned how to govern the motion 
of one of these vehicles, even when gliding 
down the steepest descent, with the nicest 
delicacy and greatest ease. As children, 
or boys as late in life as fourteen even, 
every male in the colony, and nota few 
of the females, had acquired this art; 
but this was the first place in which I 
had ever known adults to engage in the 
sport. The accidental circumstance of a 
hill’s belonging to the principal street, 
joined to the severity of the winters, had 
rendered an amusement suited to grown 
people, that, elsewhere, was monopolized 
by the children. 

By the time we had ascended as high 
as the English church, a party of young 
. officers came down from the fort, gay 
with the glass and the song of the regi- 
mental mess. No sooner did they reach 
the starting-point, than three or four of 
the more youthful got possession of as 
many sleds, and off they went, like the 


‘shot starting from its gun. 
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Nobody 
seemed to think it strange; but, on the 
contrary, I observed that the elderly peo- 
ple looked on with a complacent gravity, 
that seemed to say how vividly the sight 
recalled the days of their own youth. Ican- 
not say, however, that the strangers suc- 
ceeded very well in managing their sleds, 
generally meeting with some stoppage 
before they reached the bottom of the hill. 

«Will you take a slide, Mr. Little- 
page ?’’ Guert demanded, with a court- 
eous gravity, that showed how serious a 
business he fancied the sport. ‘‘ Here is 
a large sled that will carry double, and 
you might trust yourself with me, though 
a regiment of horse were paraded down 
below.”’ 

«‘But are we not a little too old for such 
an amusement, in the streets of a large 
town, Mr. Ten Eyck?’’ I answered, 
doubtingly, looking round me in an un- 
certain manner, as one who did not like to 
adventure, even while he hesitated to re- 
fuse. ‘‘Those king’s officers are privi- 
leged people, you know.”’ 

‘¢No man has a higher privilege to use 
the streets of Albany, than Mr. Cornelius 
Littlepage, sir, I can assure you. The 
young ladies often honor me with their 
company, and no accident has ever hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘Do the young ladies venture to ride 
down this street, Mr. Ten Eyck? ”’ 

‘‘Not often, sir, 1 grant you; though 
that has been done, too, of a moonlight 
night. There is a more retired spot, at 
no great distance from this street, how- 
ever, to which the ladies are rather more 
partial. Look, Mr. Littlepage! There 
goes the Hon. Captain Monson, of the 
—th, and he will be down the hill and 
up again before we are off, unless you 
hurry. Take your seat, lady-fashion, and 
leave me to manage the sled.”’ 

What could I do! Guert had been so 
very civil, was so much in earnest, every- 
body seemed to expect it of me, and the 
Hon. Captain Monson was already a hun- 
dred yards on his way to the bottom, 
shooting ahead with the velocity of an 
arrow. I took my seat, accordingly, 
placing my feet together on the front 
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round, ‘‘lady-fashion,”’ as directed. In 
an instant Guert’s manly frame was behind 
me, with a leg extended on each side of 
the sled, the government of which, as 
every American who has been born north 
of the Potomac knows, is affected by deli- 
cate touches of the heels. Guert called 
out to the boys for a shove, and away we 
went, like the ship that is bound for her 
““destined element,’’ as the poets say. We 
got a good start, and left the spot as the 
arrow leaves its bow. 

Shall I own the truth, and confess I had 
a momentary pleasure in the excitement 
produced by the rapidity of the motion, 
by the race we were running with another 
sled, and by the skill and ease with which 
Guert, almost without touching the 
ground, carried us unharmed through sun- 
dry narrow passages, and along the line 
of wood-and-venison-loaded sileighs, barely 
clearing the noses of their horses? I 
forgot that I was making this strange 
exhibition of myself in a strange place, 
and almost in strange company. So rapid 
was our motion, however, that the danger 
of being recognized was not very great ; 
and there was so many to divide attention, 
that the act of folly would have been over- 
looked, but for a most untimely and un- 
expected accident. 

We had gone the entire length between 
the two churches with great success— 
several steady, grave, and respectable- 
looking old burghers calling out, on a 
high key, ‘‘ Vell done, Guert ! ”’—for Guert 
appeared to be a general favorite, in the 
sense of fun and frolic at least—when, 
turning an angle of the old Dutch temple, 
in the ambitious wish of shooting past it, 
in order to run still lower, and shoot off 
the wharf upon the river, we found our- 
selves in imminent danger of running 
under tue forelegs of two foaming horses 
that were whirling a sleigh around the 
Same corner of the church. Nothing 
‘saved us but Guert’s readiness and physi- 
cal power. By digging a heel into the 
snow, he caused the sled to fly round at a 
right angle to its former course, and us 
to fly off it, heels over head, without much 
regard to the proprieties, so far as post- 
ure or grace was concerned. The negro 
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'who drove the sleigh pulled up, at the 
same instant, with so much force as to 
throw his horses on their haunches. The 
result of these combined movements was 
to cause Guert and myself to roll over in 
such a way as to regain our feet directly 
alongside of the sleigh. In rising to my 
feet, indeed, [I laid a hand on the side of 
the vehicle, in order to assist me in the 
effort. . 

What a sight met my eyes! In the 
front stood the negro, grinning from ear 
to ear, for he deemed every disaster that 
occurred on runners a fit subject for mer- 
riment. Whoever did anything but laugh 
at seeing a sleigh upset P—and it was con- 
sequently quite in rule to do so on seeing 
two overgrown boys roll over from a hand- 
sled. I could have knocked the rascal 
down with a good will, but it would not 
have done to resent mirth that proceeded 
from so legitimate a cause. Had I been 
disposed to act differently, however, the 
Strength and courage necessary to effect 
such a purpose would have been annihilated 
in me, by finding myself standing within 
three feet, and directly in front of Anneke 
Mordaunt and Mary Wallace! Theshame 
at being thus detected in the disastrous 
termination of so boyish a flight at first 
nearly overcame me. How Guert felt I 
do not know, but, for a single instant, I 
wished him in the middle of the Hudson, 
and all Albany, its Dutch church, sleds, 
hill, and smoking burghers included, on 
top of him. 

“Mr. Littlepage ! ’’ burst out of the rosy 
lips of Anneke, in a tone of voice that was 
not to be misunderstood. 

“Mr. Guert Ten EKyck!” exclaimed 
Mary Wallace, in an accent and manner 
that bespoke chagrin. 

** At yourservice, Miss Mary,’’ answered 
Guert, who looked a little sheepish at the 
result of the exploit, though for a reason 
I did not at first comprehend, brushing 
some snow from his cap at the same time 
—** At your service, now and ever, Miss 
Mary. But do not suppose it was awk- 
wardness that produced this accident, I 
entreat of you. It was altogether the 
fault of the boy who is stationed to give 
warning of sleighs below the church, who 
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must have left his post. “Whenever either | 


of you young ladies will do me the honor 
to take a seat with me, I will pledge my 
character, as an Albanian, to carry her to 


the foot of the highest and steepest hill 


in town without disturbing a ribbon.”’ 
Mary Wallace made no answer; and I 
fancied she looked a little sad. It is pos- 
sible Anneke saw and understood this 
feeling, for she answered with a spirit that 
I had never seen her manifest before— 
‘“No, no, Mr. Ten Eyck,’’ she said ; 
‘‘when Miss Wallace or I wish to ride 
down hill, and become little girls again, 
we will trust ourselves with boys, whose 
constant practice will be likely to render 
them more expert than men can be, who 
have had time to forget the habits of their 
childhood. Pompey, we will return 
home.”’ : 
The cold inclination of the head that 
succeeded, while it was sufficiently gra- 
cious to preserve appearances, proved too 
plainly that neither Guert nor myself had 
risen in the estimation of his mistress, by 


this boyish exhibition of his skill with the 


hand-sled. Had either of these young 
ladies been Albanians, it is probable they 
would have laughed at our mishap; but 
no high hill running directly into New 
York, the custom that prevailed at Al- 
pany did not prevail in the capital. Small 
boys alone used the hand-sled in that part 
of the colony, while the taste continued 
longer among the more stable and con- 
stant Dutch. Of course, we had nothing 
to do but to make profound bows, and 
suffer the negro to move on. 

“There it is, Littlepage,’’ exclaimed 
Guert, with a species of sigh; “I shall 
have nothing but iced looks for the next 
week, and all for riding down hill four or 
five years later than is the rule. Hvery- 
body, hereabouts, uses the hand-sled until 
eighteen, or so; and I am only five-and- 
twenty. Pray, what may be your age, 
my dear fellow ?’’ 

«<Twenty-one, only about a month since. 
I wish, with all my heart, it were ten! ”’ 

«Turned the corner !—well, that’s un- 
lucky ; but we must make the best of it. 
My taste is for fun, and so I have ad- 
mitted to Miss Wallace, twenty times ; 


but she tells me that, after a certain peri- 
od, men should look to graver things, and 
think of their country. She has lectured 
me already, once, on the subject of slid- 
ing; though she allows that skating is a 
manly exercise.”’ 

‘When a lady takes the trouble to lect- 
ure, it is a sure sign she feels some inter- 
est in the subject.”’ 

‘«‘By St. Nicholas! I never thought of 
that, Littlepage!’’ cried Guert, who, 
notwithstanding the great advantages he 
possessed in the way of face and figure, 
turned out to have less personal vanity 
about him than almost any man I ever 
met with. ‘“‘ Lectured me she has, and 
that more than once, too! ”’ 

«The lady who lectures me, sir, will 
not get rid of me, at the end of the dis- 
course.’’ 

«That’s manly! I like it, Littlepage ; 
and I like you. I foresee we shall be great. 
friends; and we’ll talk more of this mat- 
ter another time. Now Mary has spoken 
to me of the war, and hinted that a single 
man, like myself, with the world before 
him, might do something to make his 
name known in it. I did not like that; 
for a girl who loved a fellow would not 
wish to have him shot.”’ 

‘A girl who took no interest in her 
suitor, Mr. Ten Eyck, would not care 
whether he did anything or not. But L 
must now quit you, being under an en- 
gagement to meet Mr. Worden at the 
inn, at six.” 

Guert and I shook hands, for the tenth 
or twelfth time that day, parting with an 
understanding that he was to call for us, 
to accompany our party to the supper, at 
the previously appointed hour. As I 
walked toward the inn, I pondered on 
what had just occurred in a most morti- 
fied temper. That Anneke was displeased 
was only too apparent; and I felt fearful 
that her displeasure was not entirely free 
from contempt. As for Guert’s case, it 
did not strike me as being half so desper- 
ate asmy own; for there was nothing un- 
natural, but something quite the reverse, 
in women of sense and stability, when they 
admire any youth of opposite tempera-~ 
ment—and I remembered to have heard 
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my grandfather say that such was apt to|lof the 


be the case — wishing to elevate their 
suitors in their pursuits and characters. 
Had Anneke taken the pains to remon- 
strate with me about the folly of what I 
had done, I should have been encouraged; 
but the cold indifference of her manner, 
not to call it contempt, cut me to the quick. 
It is true, Anneke seemed to feel most on 
her friend’s account; but I could not mis- 
take the look of surprise with which she 
saw me, Cornelius Littlepage, rise from 
under her sleigh, and stand brushing the 
snow from my clothes, like a great calf as 
Iwas! No man can bear to be rendered 


ridiculous in the presence of the woman. 


he loves. 

Near the inn I met Dirck, his whole 
face illuminated with a look of pleasure. 

“IT have just met Anneke and Mary 
Wallace !’’ he said, ‘and they stopped 
their sleigh to speak to me. Herman 
Mordaunt has been here half the winter, 
and he means to remain most of the sum- 
mer. There wiil be no Lilacsbush this sea- 
son, the girls told me, but Herman Mor- 
daunt has got a house, where he lives with 
his own servants, and boils his own pot, 
as he calls it. We shall be at home there, 
of course, for you are such a favorite, 
Corny, ever since that affair of the lion ! 
As for Anneke, I never saw her looking 
so beautiful ! ”’ 

‘Did Miss Mordaunt say she would be 
happy to see us on the old footing, 
Dirck ? ”’ 

‘* Did she ?—I suppose so. She said I 
Shall be glad to see you, cousin Dirck, 
whenever you can come, and I hope you 
will bring with you sometimes the clergy- 
man of whom you have spoken.’’ 

“But nothing of Jason Newcome or 
Corny Littlepage! Tell the truth at 
once, Dirck; my name was not men- 
tioned ? ”’ 

‘* Indeed it was, t’ough ; I mentioned it 
several times, and told them how long we 
had been on the roat, and how you trove, 
and how you had sold the sleigh and 
horses already, and a dozen other t’ings. 
Oh! we talked a great deal of you, Corny; 
that is, I dit, and the girls listened.’’ 

“Was my name mentioned by either 
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young ladies, Dirck, in direct 
terms ? ” 

“To be sure: Anneke had something 
to say about you, though it was so much 


out of the way, I can hardly tell you what 


it was now. Oh! I remember; she said 
‘I have seen Mr. Littlepage, and think 
he has grown since we last met; he prom- 
ises to make a man one of these days.’ 
What could t’at mean, Corny ?”’ 

“That Iam a fool, a great overgrown 
boy, and wish I had never seen Albany ; 
that’s what it means. Come, let us go 
in; Mr. Worden will be expecting us. 
Ha! Who the devil’s that, Dirck ? ”’ 

A loud Dutch shout from Dirck broke 
out of him, regardless of the street, and 
his whole face lighted up into a broad 
sympathetic smile. [had caught a glimpse 
of a sled coming down the acclivity we 
were Slowly ascending, which sled glided 
past us just as I got the words out of my 
mouth. It was occupied by Jason alone, 
who seemed just as much charmed with 
the sport as any other grown-up boy on 
the hill. There he went, the cocked-hat 
uppermost, the pea-green coat beneath, 
and the striped woolens and heavy plated 
buckles stuck out, one on each side, Zov- 
erning the movement of the sled with the 
readiness of a lad accustomed to the busi- 
ness. 

“That must be capital fun, Corny!” 
my companion said, scarce able to con- 
tain himself for the pleasure he felt. «<I 
have a great mind to borrow a sled and | 
take a turn myself.’’ 

‘‘Not if you intend to visit Miss Mor- 
daunt, Dirck. Take my word for it, she 
does not like to see men following the 
pleasures of boys.”’ 

Dirck stared at me, but being taciturn 
by nature, he said nothing, and we entered 
the house. There we found Mr. Worden 
reading over an old sermon, in readiness 
for his next Sunday’s business ; and sit- 
ting down, we began to compare notes on 
the subject of the town and its advan- 
tages. The divine was in raptures. As 
for the Dutch, he cared little for them, 
and had seen but little of them, over-look- 
ing them in a very natural, metropolitan 
sort of way; but he had found so many 
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English officers, had heard so much from } me ignorant of a certain peculiarity in the 


home, and had received so many invita- 
tions, that his campaign promised nothing 
but agreeables. We sat chatting over 
these matters until the tea was served, 
and for an hour or two afterward. My 
bargains were applauded, my prompti- 
tude—the promptitude of Guert would 
have been more just—was commended, 
and I was told that my parents should 
hear the whole truth in the matter. In 
a word, our Mentor being in good humor 
with himself, was supposed to be in good 
humor with every one else. 

At the appointed hour, Guert came to 
escort us to the place of meeting. He was 
courteous, attentive, and as frank as the 
air he breathed, in manner. Mr. Worden 
took to him excessively, and it was soon 
apparent that he and young Ten Kyck 
were likely to become warm friends. 

‘¢You must know, gentlemen, that the 
party to which I have had the honor of 
inviting you, will be composed of some of 
the heartiest young men in Albany, if not 
inthe colony. We meet once a month, in 
the house of an old bachelor, who belongs 
to us, and who will be delighted to con- 
verse with you, Mr. Worden, on the sub- 
ject of religion. Mr. Van Brunt is very 
expert in religion, and we make him the 
umpire of all our disputes and bets on 
that subject.” 

This sounded a little ominous, I thought ; 
but Mr. Worden was not a man to be 
frightened from a good hot supper, by 
half-a-dozen inadvertent words. He could 
tolerate even a religious discussion, with 
such an object in view. He walked on, 
side by side with Guert, and we were soon 
at the door of the house of Mr. Van Brunt, 
the Bachelor in Divinity, as I nicknamed 
him. Guert entered without knocking, 
and ushered us into the presence of our 
quas?v host. 

We found in the room acompany of just 
twelve, Guert inc.uded: that being the 
entire number of the club. It struck me, 
at the first glance, that the whole set had 
a sort of slide-down-hill aspect, and that 
we were likely to make a night of it. My 
acquaintance with Dirck, and, indeed my 
connection with the old race, had not left 


Dutch character. Sober, sedate, nay 
phlegmatic, as they usually appeared to 
be, their roistering was on a pretty high 
key, when it once fairly commenced. We 
thought one lad of the old race, down in 
Westchester, fully a match for two of the 
Anglo-Saxon breed, when it came to a 
hard set-to; no ordinary fun appeasing 
the longings of an excited Dutchman. 
Tradition had let me into a good many 
secrets connected with their excesses, and 
I heard the young Albanians often men- 
tioned as being at the head of their pro- 
fession in these particulars. 

Nothing could be more decorous, or 
considerate, however, than our introduc- 
tion and reception. The young men 
seemed particularly gratified at having a 
clergyman of their party, and I make no 
doubt it was intended that the evening 
should be one of unusual sobriety and mod- 
eration. I heard the word ‘‘ dominie ’’ 
whispered from mouth to mouth, and it 
was easy to see the effect it produced. 
Most eyes were fastened on Van Brunt, a 
red faced, square-built, somewhat disso- 
lute-looking man of forty-five, who seemed 
to find his apology for associating with 
persons so much his juniors, in his habits 
and possibly in the necessity of the case , 
as men of his own years might not like his 
company. 

«And, gentlemen, it is dry business 
standing here looking at each other,” ob- 
served Mr. Van Brunt; ‘“‘and we will take 
alittle punch, to moisten our hearts, as well 
as our throats. Guert, yon is the pitcher.”’ 

Guert made good use of the pitcher, 
and each man had his glass of punch—a 
beverage then, as now, much used in the 
colony. I must acknowledge that the 
mixture was very knowingly put together, 
though I had no sooner swallowed my 
glass, than I discovered it was confounded 
strong. Not so with Guert. Not only 
did he swallow one glass, but he swal- 
lowed two, in quick succession, like a man 
who was thirsty ; standing at the time in 
a fine, manly, erect attitude, as one who 
trifled with something that did not half 
tax his powers. The pitcher, though quite 
large, was emptied at that one assault, in 
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proof of which it was turned bottom up-| several other similar expressions, which 


ward, by Guert himself. 

Conversation followed, most of it being 
in English, out of compliment to the 
dominie, who was not supposed to under- 
stand Dutch. This was an error, how- 
ever, Mr. Worden making out tolerably 
well in that language, when he tried. I 
was felicitated on the bargains I had 
made with the contractor; and many 
kind and hospitable attempts were made 
to welcome me in a frank, hearty manner 
among strangers. I confess I was touched 
by these honest and sincere endeavors to 
put me at my ease, and when a second 
pitcher of punch was brought round, I took 
another glass with right good will, while 
Guert, as usual, took two; though the 
liquor he drank, I had many occasions to 
ascertain subsequently, produced no more 
visible effect on him, in the way of physi- 
cal consequences, than if he had not swal- 
lowed it. Guert was no drunkard, far 
from it; he could only drink all near him 
under the table, and remain firm in his 
chair himself. Such men usually escape 
the imputation of being sots, though they 
are very apt to pay the penalty of their 
successes at the close of their career. 
These are the men who break down at 
sixty, if not earlier, becoming subject to 
paralysis, indigestion, and other similar 
evils. 

Such was the state of things, the com- 
pany gradually getting into a very 
pleasant humor, when Guert was called 
out of the room by one of the blacks, who 
bore a most Ominous physiognomy while 
making his request. He was gone but a 
moment, when he returned with a certain 
sort of consternation painted in his own 
handsome face. Mr.Van Brunt was called 
into a corner, where two or three more of 
the principal persons present soon collect- 
ed, in anearnest, haif-whispered discourse. 
_ I was seated so near this group, as oc- 
casionally to overhear a few expressions, 
though to get no clear clew to its meaning. 
The words I overheard were ‘‘ Old Cuyler’”’ 
—‘‘ capital supper’’—‘‘venison and ducks’’ 
—‘‘partridge and quails ’’—‘*‘ know us all ”’ 
—‘‘never do’’—‘‘dominie the man ’’— 
‘‘strangers ’’—‘‘how to do it?” and 


‘lL could not learn. 


left a vague impression on my mind that 
our supper was in great peril from some 
cause or other; but what that cause was 
Guert was evidently 
the principal person in this consultation, 
everybody appearing to listen to his sug- 
gestions with respect and attention. At 
length our friend came out of the circle, 
and in a courteous, self-possessed manner 
communicated the difficulty in the follow- 
ing words: 

““You must know, Rev. Mr. Worden, 
and Mr. Littlepage, and Mr. Follock, and 
Mr. Newcome, that we have certain 
customs of our own, among us youths of 
Albany, that perhaps are not familiar to 
you gentlemen nearer the capital. The 
trut’ is, we are not always as wise and 
sober as our parents, and grand-parents 
in particular, could wish us to be. It is 
t’ought a good thing among us sometimes 
to rummage the hen-roosts and poultry- 
yards of the burghers, and to sup on the 
fruits of such a forage. I do not know 
how it is with you, gentlemen; but I will 
own, that to me, ducks and geese got in 
this innocent, game-like way, taste sweeter 
than when they are bought in the market- 
hall; our own supper for to-night was a 
bought supper, but it has become the 
victim of a little enlargement of the prac- 
tice I have mentioned.”’ 

‘‘How !—how’s that, friend Ven Eyck ? ”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Worden, in no affected 
consternation. ‘‘ The supper a victim, do 
you say ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir; to be frank at once, it is 
gone; gone to a pullet, a steak, and a 
potato. They have not left us a dish !”’ 

‘‘They !’’ echoed the parson — ‘‘ and 
who can they be?”’ 

‘‘That is a point yet to be ascertained, 
for the operation has been carried on in so 
delicate and refined a way, that none of 
our blacks know anything of the matter. 
It seems there was a cry of fire just now, 
and it took every one of the negroes into 
the street; during which all our game has 
been put up, and has flown.”’ 

‘Bless me! bless me! what a calam- 
ity! what a rascally theft! Did you not 
mark it down ? ”’ 
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“No, sir, 1 am sorry to say we have | 


not; nor do we apply such hard names 
toa frolic, even when we lose our supper 
by it. Itis the act of some of our asso- 
ciates and friends, who hope to feast at 
our expense to-night ; and who will, gen- 
tlemen, unless you consent to aid us in 
recovering our lost dishes.”’ 

«‘ Aid you, my dear sir—I will do any- 
thing you van wish—what will you have 
me attempt? Shall I go to the fort, and 
ask for succor from the army ?”’ 

“No, sir; our object can be effected 
short of t’at. I am quite certain we can 
find what we want, only two or three 
doors from this, if you will consent to 
lend us a little, a very little of your as- 
sistance.”’ 

<‘Name it—name it at once, for Heav- 
en’s sake, Mr. Guert. The dishes must 
be getting cold, all this time,”’ cried Mr. 
Worden, jumping up with alacrity, and 
looking about him for his hat and 
cloak. 

‘<The service we ask of you, gentlemen, 
_ is just this,”’ rejoined Guert, with a cool- 
ness that, when I came to reflect on the 
events of that night, has always struck 
me as singularly astonishing. ‘‘ Our 
supper, and an excellent one it is, is 
close at hand, as I have said. Nothing 
will be easier than to get it on our own 
table, in the next room, could we only 
manage to get old Doortje off duty, and 
detain her for five minutes at the area 
gate of her house. She knows every one 
of us, and would smell a rat in a minute, 
did we show ourselves; but Mr. Worden 
and Mr. Littlepage, here, might amuse 
her for the necessary time, without any 
trouble... She is remarkably fond of domi- 
nies, and would not be able to trace you 
back to this house, leaving us to eat our 
supper in peace. After ?’at, no one cares 
for the rest.’’ 

Tl do it !—I’ll doit!’ cried Mr. Wor- 
den, hurrying into the passage, in quest 
of his hat and cloak. ‘‘It is no more than 
just that you should have your own, and 
the supper will be either eaten, or over- 
done, should we go for constables.”’ 

‘“No fear of constables, Mr. Worden, 
“we never employ them in our poultry 
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wars. All we, who will get the supper 
back again, can expect, will be a little hot 
water, or a skirmish with our friends.”’ 

The details of the movement were now 
intelligibly and clearly settled. Guert 
was to head a party provided with large 
clothes-baskets, who were to enter the 
kitchen during Doortje’s absence, and ab- 
stract the dishes, which could not yet be 
served, as all in Albany, of a certain class, 
sat down to supper at nine precisely. As 
for Doortje, a negro who was in the house, 
In waiting on one of the guests, his mas- 
ter, would manage to get her out to the 
area gate, the house having a cellar kit- 
chen, where it would depend on Mr. Wor- 
den to detain her three or four minutes. 
To my surprise, the parson entered on the 
execution of the wild scheme with boyish 
eagerness, affirming that he could keep 
the woman half an hour, if it were neces- 
sary, by delivering her a lecture on the 
importance of observing the eighth com- 
mandment. As soon as the preliminaries 
were thus arranged, the two parties pro- 
ceeded on their respective duties, the 
hour admonishing us of the necessity of 
losing no time unnecessarily. 

I did not like this affair from the first, 
the experiment of sliding down the hill 
having somewhat weakened my confi- 
dence in Guert Ten Eyck’s judgment. 
Nevertheless, it would not do for me to 
hold back, when Mr. Worden led, and, 
after all, there was no great harm in re- 
covering a supper that had been abstracted 
from our own house. (Guert did not pro- 
ceed, like ourselves, by the street, but he 
went with his party, out of a back gate 
into an alley, and was to enter the house 
he assailed by means of a similar gate in 
its rear. Once in that yard, the access 
to the kitchen, and the retreat, were very 
easy, provided the cook could be drawn 
away from her charge at so important 
a moment. Everything, therefore, de- 
pended on the address of the young negro 
who wasin the house, and ourselves. 

On reaching the gate of the area, we 
stopped while our negro descended to in- 
vite Doortje forth. This gave us a mo- 
ment to examine the building. The house 
was large, much larger than those around 
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it, and what struck me as unusual, there | dishes of two ‘different sets ; but the 


was a lighted lamp over the door. This 
looked as if it might be a sort of tavern, 
or eating-house, and rendered the whole 
thing more intelligible to me. Our roister- 
ing plunderers doubtless intended to sup 
on their spoils at that tavern. 

The negro was gone but a minute, when 
he came out with a young black of his 
own sex, a servant whom he was leading 
off his post, on some pretense of his own, 
and was immediately followed by the cook. 
Doortje made many courtesies as she saw 
the cocked hat and black cloak of the 
dominie, begging his pardon and asking 
his pleasure. Mr. Worden now began a 
grave and serious lecture on the sin of 
stealing, holding the confounded Doortje 
in discourse quite three minutes. In vain 
the cook protested she had taken noth- 
ing; that her master’s property was sa- 
ered in her eyes, and ever had been; that 
she never gave away even cold meats 
without an order, and that she could not 
imagine why she was to be talked to in 
this way. To give him his due, Mr. Wor- 
den performed his part to admiration, 
though it is true he had only an igno- 
rant wench, who was awed by his profes- 
sion, to manage. At length we heard a 
shrill whistle from the alley, the signal of 
success, when Mr. Worden wished Doortje 
a solemn good-night, and walked away 
with all the dignity of a priest. In a 
minute or two we were in the house 
again, and were met by Guert with cor- 
dial shakes of the hand, thanks for our 
acceptable services, and a summons to 
supper. It appears that Doortje had act- 
ually dished up everything, all the art- 
icles standing before a hot fire, waiting 
only for the clock to strike nine to be 
served. In this state, then, the only 
change the supper had to undergo, was to 
bring it a short distance through the alley 
and to place it on our table, instead of 
that for which it was so lately intended. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with 
which the changes had been made, it 
would not have been very easy for a 
stranger to detect any striking irregu- 
larity in our feast. It is true, there were 
two sets of dishes on the table, or rather 


ducks, game, etc., were not only properly 
cooked, but were warm and good. To 
work everybody went, therefore, with an 
appetite, and for five minutes little was 
heard beyond the clatter of knives and 
forks. Then came the drinking of healths, 
and finally the toasts, and the songs, and 
the stories. 

Guert sang capitally, in a fine, clear, 
sweet, manly voice, and he gave us sey- 
eral airs with words both in English and 
Dutch. He had just finished one of these 
songs, and the clapping of hands was still 
loud and warm, when the young man 
called on Mr. Worden for a lady, or a 
sentiment. : 

‘Come, dominie,’’ he called out, for by 
this time the feast had produced its fa- 
miliarity—‘‘ Come, dominie, you have ac- 
quitted yourself so well as a lecturer, 
that we are all dying to hear you preach.”’ 

““A lady, do you say, sir? ’’ asked the 
parson, who was as merry as any of us. 

«‘ A laty—a laty’’—shouted six or seven 
at once. ‘‘ The tominie’s laty—the to- 
minie’s laty.’’ 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen, since you will have 
it so, you shall have one. You must not 
complain if she prove a little venerable— 
but I give you ‘ Mother Church.’ ”’ 

This produced a senseless laugh, as such 
things usually do, and then followed my 
turn Mr. Van Brunt very formally called on 
meforalady. After pausing a moment, 
I said, asI flatter myself, with spirit : 

“‘Gentlemen, I will give you another 
almost as heavenly —Miss Anneke Mor-. 
daunt ! ”’ 

‘‘ Miss Anneke Mordaunt ! ’’ was echoed. 
round the table, and I soon discovered 
that Anneke was a general favorite, and 
avery common toast already at Albany. 

‘‘T shall now ask Mr. Guert Ten Eyck 
for his lady,’’? I said, as soon as silence 
was restored, there being very little pause 
between the cups that night. 

This appeal changed the whole char- 
acter of the expressions of Guert’s face. 
It became grave in an instant, as if the 
recollection of her whose name he was. 
about to utter produced a pause in his 
almost fierce mirth. He colored, then. 
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raised his eyes and looked sternly around | not reclaimed his own lost supper, which, 


as if to challenge denial, and gave: 

“Miss Mary Wallace.’ 

« Ay, Guert, we are used to that name, 
now,’’ said Van Brunt, a little dryly. 
“This is the tenth time I have heard it 
from you within two months.”’ 

‘You will be likely to hear it twenty 
more, sir; for I shall give Mary Wallace, 
and nobody but Mary Wallace, while the 
lady remains Mary Wallace. How, now, 
Mr. Constable! What may be the reason 
we have the honor of a visit from you at 
this time of night ?’’ * 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘*Masters, it is proved already 

That you are little better than false knaves ; 

And it will go near to be thought so, shortly.”’ 

—DOGBERRY. 

THE sudden appearance of the city con- 
stable, a functionary whose person was 
not unknown to most of the company, 
brought every man at table to his feet, 
the Rev. Mr. Worden, Dirck and myself 
included. For my own part, I saw no 
particular reason for alarm, though it at 
once struck me that this visit might have 
some connection with the demolished sup- 
per, since the law does not, in all cases, 
suffer a man to reclaim even his own, by 
trick or violence. As for the constable 
himself, a short, compact, snub-nosed, 
Dutch-built person, who spoke English as 
if it disagreed with his bile, he was the 
coolest of the whole party. 

“<“Vell, Mr. Guert,’’ he said, with a 
sort of good-natured growl of authority, 
“here I moost come ag’in! Mr. Mayor 
would be happy to see you, and ter to- 
minie, dat ist of your party; and ter gen- 
tleman dat acted as clerk, ven he lectured 
old Doortje, Mr. Mayor’s cook.”’ 

Mr. Mayor’s cook! here, then, a secret 
was out with a vengeance! Guert had 


* In this whole affair of the supper, the reader 
will find incidents that bear a striking resemblance 
to certain local characteristics portrayed by Mrs. 
Grant, of Leggan, in her ‘‘ Memoirs of an American 
Lady;’’ thus corroborating the fidelity of the pict- 
ures of our ancient manners, as given by that re- 
spectable writer, by the unquestioned authority of 
Mr. Cornelius Littlepage.—EDITOR. 


having passed into the hands of the Phil- 
istines, was hopelessly gone; but he had 
actually stolen and eaten the supper pre- 
pared for the mayor of Albany—Peter 
Cuyler, a man of note and standing in all 
respects ; a functionary who had held his 
office from time immemorial ;—the lamp 
was the symbol of authority, and not the 
sign of an inn or an eating-house ;—the 
supper, moreover, was never prepared for 
one man, cr one family, but had certainly 
been got up for the honorable treatment 
of a goodly company—fifteen stout men 
had mainly appeased their appetites on 
it; and the fragments were that moment 
under discussion among half-a-dozen large- 
mouthed, shining negro faces in the 
kitchen! Under circumstances like these, 
I looked inquiringly at the Rev. Mr. Wor- 
den—and the Rev. Mr. Worden looked in- 
quiringly at me. There was no apparent 
remedy, however; but, after a brief con- 
sultation with Guert, we, the summoned 
parties, took our hats, and followed Dog- 
berry to the residence of the mayor. 

““You are not to be uneasy, gentlemen, 
at this little interruption of our amuse- 
ments,’’ said Guert, dropping in between 
Mr. Worden ‘and myself, as we proceeded 
on our way, ‘‘ these things happening 
very often among us. You are innocent, 
you know, under all circumstances, since 
you supposed that the supper was our 
own—brought back by direct means, in- 
stead of having recourse to the shabby 
delays of the law.’’ | 

**¢ And whose supper may this have been, 
sir, that we have just eaten ? ’’ demanded 
Mr. Worden. 

“«“ Why, there can be no harm, now, in 
telling you the trut’, dominie; and I will 
own, therefore, it belonged in law to Mr. 
Mayor Cuyler. There is no great danger, 
however, as you will see, when I come to 
explain matters. You must know that 
the mayor’s wife was a Schuyler, and 
my mother has some of that blood in her 
veins, and we count cousins as far as we 
can see,in Albany. It is just supping 
with one’s relations, a little out of the 
common way, aS you will perceive, gen- 
tlemen.”’ 
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‘‘ Have you dealt fairly with Mr. Little- 
page and myself, sir, in this affair? ’’? Mr. 
Worden asked, a little sternly. ‘‘ 1 might, 
with great propriety, lecture to a cook, 
on the eighth commandment, when that 
cook was a party to robbing you of your 
supper; but how shall Ll answer to his 
honor, Mr. Mayor, on the charge which 
will now be brought against me? It is 
not for myself, Mr. Guert, that I feel so 
much concern, as for the credit and repu- 
tation of mv sacred office, and that, too, 
among your disciples of the schools of 
Leyden.”’ 

‘‘ Leave it all to me, my dear dominie 
—leave it all to me,’’ answered Guert, 
well disposed to sacrifice himself, rather 
than permit a friend to suffer. ‘‘J] am 
used to these little matters, and will take 
care of you.”’ 

‘‘} will answer for t’at,’? put in the 
constable, looking over his shoulder. “‘ No 
young fly-away in Allponny hast more 
knowledge in t’ese matters t’an Mr. 
Guert, here. If any potty can draw his 
heat out of the yoke, Mr. Guert can. 
Yaas—yaas—he know all about t’ese lit- 
tle matters, sure enough.’’ 

This was encouraging, of a certainty ! 
Our associate was so well known for his 
tricks and frolics, that even the constable 
who took him calculated largely on his 
address in getting out of scrapes! I did 
not apprehend that any of us were about 
to be tried and convicted of a downright 
robbery ; for I knew how far the Dutch 
' carried their jokes of this nature, and 
how tolerant the seniors were to their 
juniors ; and especially how much all men 
are disposed to regard any exploit of the 
sort of that in which we had been en- 
gaged, when it has been managed advoit- 
ly, and in a way to excite a laugh. Still, 
it was no joke to rob a mayor of his sup- 
per ; these functionaries usually passing 
to their offices through the probationary 
grade of alderman.* Guert was not free 


*The American mayor is usually a different per- 
son from the English mayor. Until within the last 
five-and-twenty or thirty years, the mayor of New 
York was invariably a man of social and political 
importance, belonging strictly to the higher class of 
society. Thesame was true of the mayor of Albany. 
—At the present time, the rule has been so far en- 
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from uneasiness, aS was apparent by a 
question he put to the officer, on the steps 
of Mr. Cuyler’s house, and under the very 
light of the official lamp. 

** How is the old gentleman, this even- 
ing, Hans?” the principal asked, with 
some little concern in his manner. ‘I 
hope he and his company have supped ? ”’ 

“Vell, t’at is more t’an I can telt you, 
Mr. Guert. He look’t more as like him- 
self, when he hat the horse t’ieves from 
New England taken up, t’an he hast for 
many a tay. *Twas most too pat, Mr. 
Guert, to run away wit’ the mayor’s own 
supper! Icoult have tolt you who hast 
your own tucks and venison.”’ 

‘‘T wish you had, Hans, with all my 
heart; but we were hard pushed, and 
had a strange dominie to feed. You 
know a body must provide well for com- 
pany.’’ 

““Yaas, yaas; I understants it, and 
knows how you moost have been non- 
plush’t to do sich a t’ing; put it was 
mo-o-st to pat. Vell, we are all young, 
afore we live to be olt—t’at efferypotty 
knows.”’ 

By this time the door was open, and 
we entered. Mr. Mayor had issued or- 
ders we should all be shown into the 
parlor, where I rather think, from what 
subsequently passed, he intended to cut 
up Guert a little more than common, by 
exposing him before the eyes of a par- 
ticular person. At all events, the reader 
can judge of my horror at finding that 
the party whose supper I had just helped 
to demolish, consisted, in addition to 
three or four sons and daughters of the 
house, of Herman Mordaunt, Mary Wal- 
lace, and Anneke! Of course, everybody 
knew what had been done; but, until we 
entered the room, Mr. Mayor alone knew 
who had done it. Of Mr. Worden and 
myself even, he knew no more than he 
had learned from Doortje’s account of 
the matter; and the cook, quite natur- 


larged, as to admit of a selection from all the more 
reputable classes, without any rigid adherence to 
the highest. The elective principle has produced 
the change. During the writer’s boyhood, Philip 
Van Rensselaer, the brother of the late patroon, 
was so long mayor of Albany, as to be universally 
known by the sobriquet of ‘‘ The Mayor.”—EDIToR. 
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distressed countenance. 


by the quantity. 
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ally, had represented us as rogues feign- | strangers I have the pleasure to receive ?”’ 


ing our divinity. 

Guert was a thoroughly manly fellow, 
and he did us the justice to enter the par- 
lor first. Poor fellow! I can feel for him, 
even at this distance of time, when his eye 
first fell on Mary Wallace’s pallid and 
It could scarcely 
be less than I felt myself, when I first be- 
held Anneke’s flushed features, and the 
look of offended propriety that I fancied 
to be sparkling in her estranged eye. 

Mr. Mayor evidently regarded Mr. 
Worden with surprise, as indeed he did 
me ; for, instead of strangers, he probably 
expected to meet two of those delinquents 
whose faces were familiar to him, by 
divers similar jocular depredations, com- 
mitted within the limits of his jurisdiction. 
Then the circumstance that Mr. Worden 
was areal dominie could not be questioned 
by those who saw him standing, as he 
did, face to face, with all the usual signs 
of his sacred office in his dress and air. 

“1 believe there must be some mistake 
here, constable !’’ exclaimed Mr. Mayor. 
“Why have you brought these two 
strange gentlemen along with Guert Ten 
Kyck?”’ 

‘¢ My orters, Mr. Mayor, wast to pring 
Doortje’s ‘rapscallion tominie,’ and his 
*‘rapscallion frient’; and t’at is one, and 
t’is ist t’ot’er.”’ 

‘This gentleman has the appearance of 
being a real clergyman, and that, too, of 
the Church of England.’’ 

*““Yaas, Mr. Mayor, t’at is yoost so. 
He wilt preach fifteen minutes wit’out 
stopping, if you wilt give him a plack 
gownt; and pray an hour in a white 
shirt.’’* 

** Will you do me the favor, Guert Ten 
Kyck, to let me have the names of the 
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* This opinion of the constable’s must refer to the 
notion common among the non-Episcopal sects, that 
the value of spiritual provender was to be measured 
Preaching, however, might be 
overdone in the Dutch reformed churches, for, quite 
within my recollection, a half-hour glass stood on 
the pulpit of the Dutch edifice named in the text, to 
regulate the dominie’s wind. It was said it might 
be turned once with impunity; but wo betide him 
who should so far trespass on his people’s patience 
as to presume to turn it twice.—EDITOR. 


Neither of the 


said the mayor, a little authoritatively. 

‘Certainly, Mr. Mayor; certainly, and 
with very great pleasure. I should have 
done this at once, had we been ushered 
into your house by any one but the city 
constable. Whenever I accompany that 
gentleman anywhere, [always wait to as- 
certain my welcome.”’ 

Guert laughed with some heart at this 
allusion to his own known delinquencies, 
while Mr. Cuyler only smiled. I could 
see, notwithstanding the severe measures 
to which he had resorted in this particular 
case, that the last was not unfriendly to 
the first, and that our friend Guert had 
not fallen literally among robbers, in being 
brought to the place where we were. 

‘This reverend dominie,’? continued 
Guert, as soon as he had had his laugh, 
and had ventured to cast a short, inquir- 
ing glance at Mary Wallace, “is a gen- 
tleman from England, Mr. Mayor, who is 
to preach in St. Peter’s the day after to- 
morrow, by special invitation from the 
chaplain; when, I make no doubt, we 
shall all be much edified; Miss Mary 
Wallace among the rest, if she will do 
him the honor to attend the service—good, 
and angelic, and forgiving, as I know she 
is by nature.’ 

This speech caused all eyes to turn on 
the young lady, whose face crimsoned, 
though she made no reply. I now felt 
satisfied that Guert’s manly, frank, 
avowed, and sincere admiration had 
touched the heart of Mary Wallace, 
while her reason condemned that which 
her natural tenderness encouraged ; and 
the struggle in her mind was then, and 
long after, a subject of curious study with 
me. As for Anneke, I thought she re- 
sented this somewhat indiscreet, not to 
say indelicate, though indirect, avowal of 
his feelings toward his mistress; and 
that she looked on Guert with even more 
coldness than she had previously done. 
ladies, however, said 
anything. During this dumb-show, Mr. 
Cuyler had leisure to recover from the 
surprise of discovering that one of his 
prisoners was really a clergyman, and to 
inquire who the other might be. 
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“That gentleman, then, is in fact a| 


clergyman !’’? he answered. ‘‘ You have 
forgotten to name the other, Guert.”’ 

“This is Mr. Corny Littlepage, Mr. 
Mayor—the only son of Mr. Littlepage, of 
Satanstoe, Westchester.’’ 

The mayor looked a little puzzled, and 
I believe felt somewhat embarrassed as 
to the manner in which he ought to pro- 
ceed. The incursion of Guert upon his 
premises much exceeded in boldness any- 
thing of the kind that had ever before oc: 
curred in Albany. It was common enough 
for young men of his stamp to carry off 
poultry, pigs, etc., and feast on the spoils ; 
and cases had occurred, as I afterward 
learned, in which rival parties of these dep- 
redators preyed on each other—the same 
materials fora supper having been known 
to change hands two or three times before 
they were consumed—but no one had ever 
presumed, previously to this evening, to 
make an inroad even on Mr. Mayor’s hen- 
coop, much less to molest the domains of 
his cook. In the first impulse of his anger, 
Mr. Cuyler had sent for the constable ; 
and Guert’s club with its place of meet- 
ing being well known, that functionary 
having had many occasions to visit it, the 
latter proceeded thither forthwith. It is 
probable, however, a little reflection satis- 
fied the mayor that a frolic could not well 
be treated as a larceny; and that Guert 
had some of his own wife’s blood in his 
veins. When he came to find that two 
respectable strangers were implicated in 
the affair, one of whom was actually a 
clergyman, this charitable feeling was 
strengthened, and he changed his course 
of proceeding. 

«You can return home, Hans,” said 
Mr. Mayor, very sensibly mollified in his 
manner. ‘‘Should there be occasion for 
your further services, I will send for you. 
Now, gentlemen,’’ as soon as the door 
closed on the constahle, ‘‘I will satisfy 
you that old Peter Cuyler can cover a 
table, and feed his friends, even though 
Guert Ten Eyck be so near a neighbor. 
Miss Wallace, will you allow me the 
honor to lead you to the table? Mr. 
Worden will see Mrs. Cuyler in safety to 
the same place.”’ 
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On this hint, the missionary stepped 
forward with alacrity, and led Mrs. May- 
oress after Mary Wallace, with the ut- 
most courtesy. Guert did the same to 
one of the young ladies of the house; 
Anneke was led in by one of the young 
men; and I took the remaining young 
lady, who I presumed was also one of the 
family. It was very apparent we were 
respited; and all of us thought it wiser 
to appear as much at our ease as pos- 
sible, in order not to balk the humor of 
the principal magistrate of the ancient 
town of Albany. 

To do Mr. Mayor justice, the lost time 
had been so weli improved by Doortje, 
that, on looking around the table, I 
thought the supper to which we were 
thus strangely invited, was, of the two, 
the best I had seen that evening. lLuck- 
ily, game was plenty; and, by means of 
quails, partridges, oysters, venison pat- 
ties, and other dishes of that sort, the 
cook had managed tosend up quite as 
good a supper, at ten o’clock, as she had 
previously prepared for nine. 

I will not pretend that I felt quite at my 
ease, aS I took my seat at the table, for 
the second time that night. All the 
younger members of the party looked ex- 
ceedingly grave, as if they could very well 
dispense with our company; the old peo- 
ple alone appearing: to enter into the scene 
with any spirit. Anneke did not even look 
at me, after the first astounded look given 
on my entrance; nor did Mary Wallace 
once cast her eyes toward Guert, when we 
reached the supper-room. Mr. Mayor, 
notwithstanding, had determined to laugh 
off the affair; and he and Mr. Worden 
soon became excellent friends, and began 
to converse freely and naturally. 

‘Come, cousin Guert,’’ cried Mr. 
Mayor, after two or three glassé& of 
Madeira had still further warmed his 
heart, ‘‘fill, and pledge me—unless you 
prefer to give a lady. Ifthe last, every- 
body will drink to her, with hearty good. 
will. You eat nothing, and must drink 
the more.”’ 

‘“‘“Ah, Mr. Mayor, I have toasted one 
lady to-night, and cannot toast an- 
other.”’ 
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“‘Not present company excepted, my {favor to have it known we had not boy- 


boy ?”’ 

“‘No, sir, not even with that license. I 
pledge you, with all my heart, and thank 
you, with all my heart, for this generous 
treatment, after my own foolish frolic; 
but you know how it is, Mr. Mayor, with 
us Albany youths, when our pride is up, 
and a supper must be had—’’ 

“Not I, Guert; I know nothing about 
it; but should very well like to learn. 
How came you, in the first place, to take 
such a fancy to my cook’s supper? Did 
you imagine it better than Van Brunt’s 
cook could give you? ”’ 

‘“The supper of Arent Van Brunt’s 
cook has disappeared—gone on the hill, I 
fancy among the red-coats; and to own 
the truth, Mr. Mayor, it was yours or 
nothing. I had invited these gentlemen 
to pass the evening with us. One of our 
blacks happened to mention what was go- 
ing on here, and hospitality led us all 
astray. It was nothing more, I do assure 
you, Mr. Mayor.’’ 

«* And so your hospitable feelings made 
your guests work for their supper, by 
sending them to preach to old Doortje, 
while you were dishing up my ducks and 
game?” 

“Your pardon, Mr. Mayor; Doortje 
had dished up, before she went to lecture. 
Your cook is too well trained to neglect 
her duty, even to hear a sermon by the 
Rev. Mr. Worden! But, these gentlemen 
were quite as much deceived as the old 
woman ; for they supposed we were after 
our own lost goods, and did not know that 
you dwelt here; and were as much my 
dupes as old Doortje herself. Truth 
obliges me to own this much in their justi- 
fication.’’ 

There was a general clearing up of 
countenances at this frank avowal; and 
Isaw that Anneke herself turned her 
looks inquiringly upon the speaker, and 
suffered a smile to relieve the extreme 
gravity of her sweet countenance. From 
that moment a very sensible change came 
over the feelings and deportment of the 
younger part of the company, and the 
conversation became easier and more 
natural. It was certainly much in our 


ishly and officiously joined in a gratuitous 
attempt to rob and insult this particular 
and unoffending family, but that Mr. 
Worden and I supposed we were simply 
aiding in getting back those things which 
properly belonged to our host, and getting 
them back, too, in a manner of which the 
party we supposed we were acting against 
would certainly have no right to com- 
plain, inasmuch as they had set the ex- 
ample. Guert was encouraged to go on 
further with his explanations; which he 
did, in his own, honest, candid manner, 
exculpating us, in effect, from everything 
but being a little too much disposed to 
waggery for a minister of the Church and 
his pupil, who had just commenced his 
travels. 

Anneke’s face brightened up more and 
more, as the explanations proceeded ; and 
soon after they were ended, she turned 
to mein a very gracious manner, and in- 
quired after my mother. As I sat direct- 
ly opposite to her, and the table was nar- 
row, we could converse without attracting 
much attention to ourselves; Mr. Mayor 
and his other guests keeping up a round 
of reasonably noisy jokes, on the events 
of the evening, nearer the foot of the 
table. 

‘‘“You find some customs in Albany, 
Mr. Littlepage, that are not known to us 
in New York,’’ Anneke observed after a 
few preliminary remarks had opened the 
way to further communication. 

‘¢T scarce know, Miss Anneke, whether 
you allude to what has occurred this even- 
ing, or to what occurred this afternoon ? ”’ 

‘¢To both, I believe,’’ answered Anneke, 
smiling, though she colored, as I thought, 
with a species of feminine vexation ; ‘for, 
certainly, one is no more a custom with us 
than the other.’’ 

‘*T have been most unfortunate, Miss 
Mordaunt, in the exhibitions | have made 
of myself in the course of the few hours 
I have passed in this, to me, strange 
place. Iam afraid you regard me as lit- 
tle more than an overgrown boy, who has 
been permitted by his parents to leave 
home sooner than he ought.”’ 

“This is your construction, and not 
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mine, Mr. Littlepage. 
know—but we will talk of this in the 
other room, or at some other time.”’ 

I took the hint, and said no more on the 
subject while at table. Mr. Mayor, I 
suppose, in consideration of our having 
gone through the exactions of one feast 
already that evening, permitted us to 
leave the supper-room much earlier than 
common, and, the hour being late, the 
whole party broke up immediately after- 
ward. Before we separated, however, 
Herman Mordaunt approached me in a 
friendly, free way, and invited me to come 
to his house at eight next morning to 
breakfast, requesting the pleasure of 
Dirck’s company at the same time; the 
invitation to the latter going through me. 
It is scarcely necessary to say how gladly 
I accepted, and how much I was relieved 
by this termination of an adventure 
that at one moment menaced me with 
deep disgrace. Had Mr. Mayor seen fit 
to pursue the affair of the abstraction of 
his first supper in a serious vein, although 
the legal consequences could not probably 
have amounted to anything very grave, 
they might prove very ridiculous; and I 
have no doubt they would have brought 
about a very abrupt termination of my 
visit to the north. As it was, my mind 
was vastly relieved, as I believe was the 
case also with that of the Rev. Mr. Wor- 
den. 

“«“Corny,’’ said that gentleman, after 
we had wished Guert good-night, and 
were well on our way to the inn again, 
‘““the second supper has helped surpris- 
ingly to digest the first. I doubt if our 
new acquaintance here will be likely to 
turn out very profitable to us.’’ 

‘Yet, sir, you appeared to take to him 
exceedingly, and I had thought you excel- 
lent friends.’’ 

‘«T like the fellow well enough too; for 
he is hearty, and frank, and good-natured; 
but there was some little policy in keep- 
ing on good terms with him. I’m afraid, 
Corny, I did not altogether consult the 
dignity of my holy office, this morning, 
on the ice! It is exceedingly unbecoming 
in a clergyman, to be seen running in a 
public place, like a schoolboy, or a young- 
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I suppose you! ster contending in a match. I thought, 


moreover, I overheard one of those young 
Dutchmen call me the ‘Loping Dominie’ ; 
and so, taken altogether, it struck me it 
would be wisest to keep on good terms 
with this Guert Ten Eyck.”’ 

‘‘T see your policy, sir, and it does not 
become me to deny it. As for myself, 
I confess I like Guert surprisingly, and 
shall not give him up easily; though he 
has already got me into two serious 
scrapes in the short time we have been 
acquainted. He is a hearty, good-nat- 
ured, thoughtless young fellow, who, 
Dutchman-like, when he does make an 
attempt to enjoy life, does it with all his 
heart.”’ 

I then related the affair of the hand- 
sled to Mr. Worden, who gave me some 
of that sort of consolation of which a man 
receives a great deal as he elbows his way 
through this busy, selfish world. 

“Well, Corny,’’ said my old master, 
‘*T am not certain you did not look more 
like a fool, as you rolled over from that 
sled, than I looked while ‘loping’ from. 
our friends in the sleigh !’’ 

We both laughed as we entered the tav- 
ern; I, to conceal the vexation I really 
felt, and Mr. Worden, as Lf presume, be- 
cause he was flattered w’ch the belief that 
I must have appeared quite as ridiculous 
as himself. 

Next morning I proceeded to Herman 
Mordaunt’s residence at the earliest hour 
the rules of society would allow. I found 
the family established in one of those Dutch 
edifices, of which Albany was mainly com- 
posed, and which stood a little removed 
from the street—having a tiny yard in 
front, with a stoop in the gable, and that 
gable toward the yard. The battlement- 
walls of this house diminished toward the 
high apex of a very steep roof by steps, as 
we arealiso much accustomed to see, and 
the whole was surmounted by an iron 
weathercock, that was perched on a rod 
of some elevation. It was always a mat- 
ter of importance with the Dutch to know 
which way the wind blew ; nor did it com- 
port with their habits of minute accuracy 
to trust to the usual indications of the 
feeling on the skin, the bending of 
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branches, the flying of clouds, or the driv- | Nothing prevented this sally but the re- 


ing of smoke ; but they must and would 
have the certainty of a machine that was 
constructed expressly to let them know 
the fact. Smoke might err, but a wea- 
thercock would not ! 

No one was in the little parlor into 
which I was shown by the servant who 
admitted me to the house, and in whom 
I recognized Herman Mordaunt’s prin- 
cipal male attendant of the household in 
New York. How pleasantly did -that 
little room appear to me, in the minute 
or two that I was left in it alone. There 
lay the very shawl that Anneke had on 
the day I met her in the Pinkster Field ; 
and a pair of gloves, that it seemed to me 
no other hands but hers were small 
enough to wear, had been thrown on the 
shawl, carelessly, aS one casts aside a 
thing of that sort in a hurry. A dozen 
other articles were put here and there, 
that denoted the habits and presence of 
females of refinement. But the gloves 
most attracted my attention, and I must 
‘needs rise and examine them. It is true, 
these gloves might belong to Mary Wal- 
lace, for she, too, had a pretty little hand, 
but I fancied they belonged to Anneke. 
Under this impression, | raised them to 
my lips, and was actually pressing them 
there, with a good deal of romantic feel- 
ing, when a light footstep in the room 
told me I was not alone. Dropping the 
gloves, I turned and beheld Anneke her- 
self. She was regarding me with an ex- 
pression of countenance I did not then 
know how to interpret, and which I now 
hardly know how to describe. In the 
first place, her charming countenance 
was suffused with blushes, while her 
eyes were filled with an expression of 
softened interest, that caused my heart 
to beat so violently, that I did not know 
but it would escape by the channel of the 
throat. How near I was to declaring all 
I felt, at that moment; of throwing my- 
self at the feet of the dear, dear creature, 
and of avowing how much and engross- 
ingly she had filled both my waking and 
sleeping thoughts during the last year, 
and of beseeching her to bless the remain- 
der of my days by becoming my wife! 


mark which Anneke made, the instant she 
had gracefully courtesied, in return to my 
confused and awkward bow, and which 
happened to be this: 

‘What do you find so much iy: admire 
in Miss Wallace’s gloves? ’’ asked the will- 
ful girl, biting her lip, as I fancied to sup- 
press a smile, though her cheeks were still 
suffused and her eyes continued to give 
forth that indescribable expression of be- 
witching softness. ‘‘ Itisa pair my father 
presented to her, and she wore them last 
evening in compliment to him.’’ 

<I beg pardon, Miss Mordaunt—Miss 
Anneke—that is—I beg pardon. Is there 
not a very delightful odor about those 
gloves—that is, I was thinking so, and was 
endeavoring to ascertain what it might be 
by the scent.” 

‘¢Tt must be the lavender with which 
we young ladies are so coquettish as to 
sprinkle our gloves and handkerchiefs—or 
it may be musk. Mary is rather fond of 
musk, though I prefer lavender. But 
what an evening we had, Mr. Littlepage ! 
and what an introduction you have had to 
Albany, and, most of all, what a master 
of ceremonies ! ”’ 

«‘Do you then dislike Guert Ten Eyck 
as an acquaintance, Miss Anneke ?”’ 

‘Har from it. It is quite impossible to 
dislike Guert; he isso manly; so ready 
to admit his own weaknesses; so sincere 
in all he does and says; so good-natured ; 
and, in short, so much that, were one his 
sister, she might wish him to be, and yet 
so much that a sister must regret.”’ 

“T thought last evening that all the 
ladies felt an interest in him, notwith- 
standing the numberless wild and ill- 
judged things he does. Is he not a fav- 
orite with Miss Wallace ? ”’ 

The quick, sensitive glance that Anneke 
gave me said plainly enough that my 
question was indiscreet, and it was no 
sooner put than it was regretted. A 
shadow passed athwart the sweet face of 
my companion, and a moment of deep, 
and, as I fancied, of painful thought suc- 
ceeded. Then a light broke over all, a 
smile illumined her features, after which a 
light, girlish laugh came to show how act- 
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ive were the agents within, and how | hibition in the street. 


strong was the native tendency to happi- 
ness and humor. 

«‘ After all, Corny Littlepage,’’ said 
Anneke, turning her face toward me, with 
an indescribable character of fun and feel- 
ing so blended in it as fairly to puzzle me, 
‘‘you must admit that your exploit in the 
hand-sled was sufficiently ridiculous to last 
a young man for some time! ”’ 

‘*T confess it all, Anneke, and shall 
have a care how I turn boy again in a 
strange place. Jam rejoiced to find, how- 
ever, that you look upon the foolish affair 
of the slide as more grave than that of the 
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“You must ask 
forgiveness of those who possess the right 
topardon. If Corny Littlepage chooses to 
slide down hill, like a boy, what right has 
Anneke Mordaunt to say him nay ?”’ 

‘* Kivery right in the world—the right of 
friendship—the right of a superior mind, 
of superior manners—the right that my—”’ 

‘‘ Hush !—that is Mr. Bulstrode’s foot- 
step in the passage, and he will not under- 
stand this discussion on the subject of my 
manifold rights. It takes him some time, 
however, to throw aside his overcoats, and 
furs, and sword; and I will just tell you 
that Guert Ten Eyck is a dangerous 


supper, which I was fearful might involve | master of ceremonies for Corny Little- 


me in serious disgrace.”’ 

‘‘Neither is very serious, Mr. Little- 
page, though the last might have proven 
awkward, had not the mayor known the 
ways of the young men of the town. They 
say, however, that nothing so bold has 
ever before been attempted in that way 
in Albany, great as are the liberties that 
are often taken with the neighbors’ hen- 
coops.”’ 

And she laughed, and this time it 
was naturally, and without the least re- 
straint. 

‘*T hope you will not think it shabby in 
me, if I seem to wish to throw all the 
blame on this harum-scarum Guert Ten 
Kyck. He drew me into both affairs, and 
into the last, ina great measure, innocent- 
ly and ignorantly.”’ 

‘So it is understood, and so it would be 
understood, the moment Guert Ten Eyck 
was found to be connected with the affair 
at all.” 

**T may hope, then, to be forgiven, An- 
neke?”’? I said, holding out a hand to 
invite her to accept it as a pledge of 
pardon. 

Anneke did not prudishly decline put- 
ting her own little hand in mine, though 
I got only the ends of two or three slender, 
delicate fingers; and her color increased 
as she bestowed this grace. 

“You must ask forgiveness, Corny,”’ 
she answered. I believe she now used this 
familiar name simply to show how com- 
pletely she had forgotten the little spleen 
she had certainly felt at my untoward ex- 


page.”’ 

“Yet, he has sense enough, feeling 
enough, heart enough to admire and love 
Mary Wallace.’’ 

‘‘Has he told you this sosoon! But I 
need not ask, as he tells his love to every- 
one who wiil listen.” 

**And to Miss Wallace herself, I trust, 
among the number. The man who loves, 
and loves truly, should not long permit 
its object to remain in any doubt of his 
feelings and intentions. It has ever ap- 
peared to me, Miss Mordaunt, as a most 
base and dastardly feeling in a man to 
wish to be certain of a woman’s returning 
his love before he has the manliness to let 
his mistress understand his wishes. How 
is a sensitive female to know when she is 
safe in yielding her affections, without 
this frankness on the part of her suitor? 
I’ll answer for it that Guert Ten Eyck 
has dealt thus honestly and frankly with 
Mary Wallace.”’ 

“That is a merit which cannot-be de- 
nied him,’’ answered Anneke, in a low, 
thoughtful tone of voice. ‘‘Mary has 
heard this from his own mouth, again 
and again. Even my presence has been 
no obstacle to his declarations, for three 
times have I heard him beg Mary to con- 
sider him as a suitor for her hand, and en- 
treat her not to decide on his offer until he 
has had a longer opportunity to win her 
esteem.”’ 

‘And this you will admit, Miss Mor- 
daunt, is to his credit, is manly, and like 
himself ? ” 
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“It is certainly frank and honorable, 
Mr. Littlepage, since it enables Miss Wal- 
lace to understand the object of his atten- 
tions, and leaves nothing to doubt, or 
uncertainty.”’ 

““T am glad you approve of such fair 
and frank proceedings ;—though but a 
moment remains to say what I wish, it 
will suffice to add, that the course Guert 
Ten Eyck has taken toward Mary Wal- 
lace, Cornelius Littlepage would wish to 
pursue toward Anneke Mordaunt.’’ 

Anneke started, turned pale; then 
showed cheeks that were suffused with 
blushes, and looked at me with timid sur- 
prise. She made no answer; though that 
earnest, yet timid gaze, long remained, 
and for that matter, still remains, vivid- 
ly impressed upon my recollection. It 
seemed to express astonishment, startled 
sensibility, feminine bashfulness, and 
maiden coyness ; but it did not appear to 
me that it expressed displeasure. There 
was no time, however, to ask for explana- 
tions, since the voices of Herman Mor- 
daunt and Bulstrode were now heard at 
the very door, and at the next instant 
both entered the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘‘ My beautiful ! my beautiful ! that standest meekly 
by, 
With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck, and 
dark and fiery eye— 


“Thus, thus I leap upon thy back, and scour the 
distant plains; 
Away! who overtakes me now, shall claim thee 
for his pains.” —THE ARAB TO HIS STEED. 


BULSTRODE seemed happy to meet me, 
complaining that I had quite forgotten 
the satisfaction with which all New York, 
agreeably to his account of the matter, 
had received me the past spring. Of 
course, I thanked him for his civility, and 
we soon became as good friends as for- 
merly. In a minute or two Mary Wallace 
joined us, and we all repaired to the break- 
fast table, where we were soon joined by 
Dirck, who had been detained by some af- 
fairs of his own. 

Herman Mordaunt and Bulstrode had 
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the conversation principally to themselves 
for the first few minutes. Mary Wallace 
was habitually silent; but Anneke, with- 
out being loquacious, was sufficiently dis- 
posed to converse. This morning, how- 
ever, She said little beyond what the 
civilities of the table required from the 
mistress of the house, and that little in as 
few words as possible. Once or twice I 
could not help remarking that her hand 
remained on the handle of a richly-chased 
teapot after that hand had performed its 
office ; and that her sweet, deep blue eye 
was fixed on vacancy, or some object be- 
fore her, with a vacant regard, in the 
manner of one that thought intensely. 
Each time as she recovered from these 
little reveres, a slight flush appeared on 
her face, and she seemed anxious to con- 
ceal the involuntary abstraction. This 
absence of mind continued until Bulstrode, 
who had been talking with our host on 
the subject of the movements of the 
army, suddenly directed his discourse to 
me. 

‘‘T hope we owe this visit to Albany,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘to an intention on your part, 
Mr. Littlepage, to make one among us in 
the next campaign. I hear of many gen- 
tlemen of the colonies who intend to ac- 
company us in our march to Quebec.”’ 

“That is somewhat further than I had 
thought of going, Mr. Bulstrode,’’ was my 
answer, ‘‘inasmuch as I have never sup- 
posed the king’s forces contemplated quite 
so distant a march. It is the intention of 
Mr. Follock and myself to get permission 
to attach ourselves to some regiment, and 
to go forward as far as Ticonderoga, at 
least ; for we do not like the idea of the 
French holding a post like that, so far 
within the limits of our own province.”’ 

‘‘Bravely said, sir; and I trust I shall 
be permitted to be of some assistance 
when the time comes to settle details. 
Our mess would always be happy to see 
you ; and you know that 1 am at its head 
since the lieutenant-colonel has left us.”’ 

I returned my thanks, and the discourse 
took another direction. 

«‘T met Harris, as I was walking hither 
this morning,’’ Bulstrode continued, ‘‘ and 
he gave me, in his confused Irish—for I 
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insist he is Irish, although he was born in 
London—but he gave me a somewhat 
queer account of a supper he was at last 
night, which he said had been borne off by 
a foraging party of young Albanians, and 
brought into the barracks as a treat to 
some of our gentlemen. This was bad 
enough, though they tell me a Dutchman 
always pardons such a frolic; but Harris 
makes the matter much worse, by adding 
that the supperless party indemnified it- 
self by making an attack on the kitchen of 
Mr. Mayor, and carrying off his ducks and 
partridges, in a way to leave him without 
even a potato !”’ 

I felt that my face was as red as scar- 
let, and I fancied everybody was looking 
at me, while Herman Mordaunt took on 
himself the office of making a reply. 

“The story does not lose in traveling, 
as a matter of course,’’ answered our 
host, ‘‘though it is true in the main. 
We all supped with Mr. Cuyler last even- 
ing, and know that he had much more 
than a potato on the table.’’ 

“All! What, the ladies ? ’’ 

““Hven to the ladies—and Mr. Little- 
page in the bargain,’’ returned Herman 
Mordaunt, casting a glance at me, and 
smiling. ‘‘ Kach and all of us will testify 
he not only had a plenty of supper, but 
that which was good.”’ | 

“I see by the general smile,’’ cried 
Bulstrode, ‘‘ that there is a sous entendu 
here, and shall insist on being admitted 
to the secret.’’ 

Herman Mordaunt now told the whole 
story, not being particularly careful to con- 
ceal the more ludicrous parts, dwelling 
with some emphasis on the lecture Mr. 
Worden had delivered to Doortje, and 
appealing to me to know whether I did 
not think it excellent. Bulstrode laughed 
of course; though I fancied both the 
young ladies wished nothing had been 
said on the subject. Anneke even at- 
tempted, once or twice, to divert her 
father from certain comments that he 
made, in which he spoke rather lightly of 
such sort of amusements in general. 

«That Guert Ten Eyck is a charac- 
ter!’’ exclaimed Bulstrode, ‘‘and one I 
am sometimes at a loss to comprehend. 
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A more manly-looking, fine, bold, young 
fellow I do not know; and he is often as 
manly and imposing in his opinions aud 
judgments as he is to the eye; while at 
times he is almost childish in his tastes 
and propensities. How do you account 
for this, Miss Anneke ? ”’ 

‘Simply that nature intended Guert 
Ten Eyck for better things than accident 
and education, or the want of education, 
have enabled him to become. Had Guert 
Ten Eyck been educated at Oxford, he 
would have been a very different man 
from what he is. If a man has only the 
instruction of a boy, he will long remain 
a boy.”’ 

I was surprised at the boldness and 
decision of this opinion, for it was not 
Anneke’s practice to be so open in deliv- 
ering her sentiments of others; but it 
was not long ere I discovered that she did 
not spare Guert, in the presence of her 
friend, from a deep conviction he was not 
worthy of the hold he was sensibly gain- 
ing on the feelings of Mary Wallace. Her- 
man Mordaunt, as I fancied, favored his 
daughter’s views in this behalf; and there 
was soon occasion to observe that poor 
Guert had no other ally in that family 
than the one his handsome, manly person, 
open disposition, and uncommon frankness 
had created in his mistress’s own bosom. 
There was certainly a charm in Guert’s 
habitual manner of underrating himself 
that inclined all who heard him to his 
side; and, for myself, I will confess I 
early became his friend in all that matter, 
and so continued to the last. 

Bulstrode and I left the house together, 
walking arm in arm to his quarters, 
leaving Dirck with the ladies. 

‘<This is a charming family,” said my 
companion, as we left the door; “and I 
feel proud of being able to claim some 
affinity to it, though it is not so near as 
I trust it may one day become.”’ 

I started, almost twitching my arm 
away from that of the major’s, turning 
half round, at the same instant, to look 
him in the face. Bulstrode smiled, but 
preserved his own self-possession in the 
stocial manner common to men of fashion 
and easy manners, pursuing the discourse. 
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“T see that my frankness has oc- | 


casioned you some little surprise,’’ he 
added; “‘ but the truth is the truth ; and 
I hold it to be unmanly for a gentleman, 
who has made up his mind to become the 
suitor of a lady, to make any secret of 
his intentions ;—is that not your own 
way of thinking, Mr. Littlepage?’”’ 

“Certainly, as respects the lady; and 
possibly, as respects her family ; but not 
as respects all the world.”’ 

«“T take your distinction, which may be 
a good one,in ordinary cases; though, 
in the instance of Anneke Mordaunt, it 
may be merciful to let wandering young 
men, like yourself, Corny, comprehend 
the real state of the case. I very well 
understand your own particular relation 
to the family of the Mordaunts; but 
others may approach it with different 
and more interested views.”’ 

“Am I to understand, Mr. Bulstrode, 
that Miss Mordaunt is your betrothed ? ”’ 

«Oh! by no means; for she has not 
yet made up her mind to accept me. You 
are to understand, however, that I have 
proposed to Herman Mordaunt, with my 
father’s knowledge and approbation, and 
that the affair isin petto. Youcan judge 
for yourself of the probable termination, 
being a better judge, as a looker-on, than, 
I, as a party interested, of Anneke’s man- 
ner of viewing my suit.”’ 

<“You will remember I have not seen 
you together these ten months, until this 
morning ; and I presume you do not wish 
me to suppose you have been waiting all 
that time for an answer.’’ 

«As I consider you an ami de famille, 
Corny, there is no reason why there 
should not be a fair statement of things 
laid before you, for that affair of the lon 
will ever render you half a Mordaunt 
yourself. I had proposed to Anneke when 
you first saw me, and got the usual lady- 
like answer that the dear creature was 
tod young to think of contracting her- 
self, which was certainly truer then than 
now; that I had friends at home who ought 
to be consulted, that time must be given, 
or the answer would necessarily be ‘no,’ 
and all the usual substance of such replies, 
in the preliminary stage of a negotiation.”’ 
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‘‘And there the matter has stood ever 
since ? ”’ 

‘*By no means my, dear fellow; as far 
from that as possible. I heard Herman 
Mordaunt—for he did most of the talking 
on that side—with the patience of a saint, 
observed how proper it all was, and stated 
my intention to lay everything before my 
father, and then advance to the assault 
anew; re-enforced by his consent and 
authority to offer settlements.”’ 

‘* All of which you got, by return of 
vessel, on writing home? ’’ I added, un- 
able to imagine how any man could hesi- 
tate about receiving Anneke Mordaunt 
for a daughter-in-law. 

‘Why, not exactly by return of vessel, 
though Sir Harry is much too well-bred 
to neglect answering a letter. I never 
knew him to do such a thing in his life; 
no, not when I have pushed him a little 
closely on the subject of my allowance 
having been out before the quarter was 
up, as will sometimes happen at college, 
you know, Corny. ‘To tell you the truth, 
my dear boy, Sir Harry’s consent did not 
come by return of vessel, though an an- 
swer did. It is a confounded distance 
across the Atlantic, and it takes time to 
argue a question when the parties are ‘a 
thousand leagues asunder.’ ”’ 

«* Argue !—What argument could be re- 
quired to convince Sir Harry Bulstrode of 
the propriety of your getting Anneke Mor- 
daunt for a wife, 7f you could ?”’ 

‘Quite plain and sincere, upon my 
honor! But I love you for the simplicity 
of your character, Corny, and so shall 
view allfavorably. If I could! Well, we 
shall know at the end of the approaching 
campaign, when youand I come back from 
our trip to Quebec.”’ 

‘«*You have not answered my question, 
in the meantime, concerning Sir Harry 
Bulstrode.”’ 

‘“‘T beg Sir Harry’s and your pardon. 
What argument could be required to con- 
vince my father? Why, you have never 
been at home, Littlepage, and cannot 
easily understand, therefore, what the 
feeling is precisely in relation to the col- 
onies—much depends on that, you know.”’ 

“<7 trust the mother loves her children, 
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as I am certain the children love their} tion will be to quitting her father, who 


mother.’’ 

«Yes, you are all loyal ;—I will say that 
for you, though Albany is not exactly 
Bath, or New York Westminster. I sup- 
pose you know, Littlepage, that the church 
upon the hill yonder, which is called St. 
Peter’s, though a very good church, and 
a very respectable church, with a very 
reputable congregation, is not exactly 
Westminster Abbey, or even St. 
James’s ?”’ 

“‘T believe I understand you, sir; and so 
Sir Harry proved obstinate ? ”’ 

«As the devil !—It took no less than 
three letters, the last of which was pretty 
bold, to get him round, which I did at 
last, and his consent, in due form, has 
been handed in to Herman Mordaunt. I 
contended with some advantages in the 
affair, or I never should have prevailed. 
But you will see how it was. Sir Harry 
is gouty and asthmatic both, and no 
great things of a. life, at the best, and 
every acre he has on earth is entailed, 
just making the whole thing a question of 
time.”’ | 

“All of which you communicated, of 
course, to Anneke and Herman Mor- 
daunt ! ’’ 

“Tf I did I'll be hanged! No, no; 
Master Corny, I am not so green as that 
would imply. You provincials are as 
thin-skinned as razsons de Fontainebleau, 
and are not to be touched sorudely. I 
do not believe Anneke would marry the 
Duke of Norfolk himself, if the family 
raised the least scruple about receiving 
her.”’ 

“And would not Anneke be right in 
acting under so respectable a feeling? ”’ 

«Why, you know she would only marry 
the duke and not his mother, and aunts, 
and uncles. I cannot see the necessity of 
a young woman’s making herself uncom- 
fortable on that account. But we have 
not come to that yet, for 1 would wish you 
to understand, Littlepage, that I am not 
accepted. No, no! justice to Anneke de- 
mands that I should say this much. She 
knows of Sir Harry’s consent, however, 
and that is a good deal in my favor, you 
must allow. I suppose her great objec- 


has no other child, and on him it wall bear 
a little hard; and then it is likely she will 
say something about a change of country, 
for you Americans are all great sticklers 
for living in your own region.”’ 

‘‘T do not see how you can justly accuse 
us of that, since it is universally admitted 
among us that everything is better at 
home than it is in the colonies.”’ 

‘‘T really think, Corny,”’ rejoined Bul- 
strode, smiling good-naturedly, ‘‘ were 
you to pay the old island a visit now, you 
yourself would confess that some things 
are.”’ 

‘I to visit !—I am at a loss to imagine 
why I am named as one disposed to deny 
it. Had it been Guert Ten Eyck now, or 
even Dirck Follock, one might imagine 
such a thing; but I, who come from En- 
glish blood, and who have an English- 
born grandfather, at this #* oment, alive 
and well at Satanstoe, am not to be in- 
cluded among the disaffected to England.”’ 

Bulstrode pressed my arm, and his con- 
versation took a more confidential air as it 
proceeded. ‘‘J believe you are right, 
Corny,’’ he said; ‘‘the colony is loyal 
enough, Heaven knows; yet I find these 
Dutch look on us red-coats more coldly 
than the people of English blood below. 
Should it be ascribed to the phlegm of 
their manners, or to some ancient grudge 
connected with the conquest of their 
colony ? ”’ 

‘‘ Hardly the last, I should think, since 
the colony was traded away, under the 
final arrangement, in exchange for a pos- 
session the Dutch now hold in South 
America. There is nothing strange, how- 
ever, in the descendants of the people of 
Holland preferring the Dutch to the En- 
glish.”’ 

‘‘T assure you, Littlepage, the coldness 
with which we are regarded by the Albani- 
ans has been spoken of among us; though 
most of the leading families treat us well, 
and aid us all.they can. They should re- 
member that we are here to fight their 
battles, and to prevent the French from 
overrunning them.”’ 

‘To that they would probably answer 
that the French would not molest them, 
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but for their quarrel with England. Here | afternoon, in high spirits, as ready for a 


we must part, Mr. Bulstrode, as I have 
business to attend to. I will add one 
word, however, before we separate, and 
that is, that King George II. has not 
more loyal subjects in his dominions than 
those who dwell in his American prov- 
inces.”’ 

Bulstrode smiled, nodded in assent, 
waved his hand, and we parted. 

I had plenty of occupation for the re- 
mainder of that day. Yaap arrived with 
his ‘‘ brigade of sleighs ”’ about noon, and 
I went in search of Guert, in whose com- 
pany I repaired once more to the office of 
the contractor. Horses, harness, sleighs, 
provisions and all were taken at high 
prices, and I was paid for the whole in 
Spanish gold; joes and half-joes being 
quite as much in use among us in that day 
as the coin of the realm. Spanish silver 
has always formed our smaller currency, 
such a thing as an English shilling, or a 
Sixpence, being quite a stranger among 
us. Pieces of eight, or dollars, are our 
commonest coin, it is true, but we make 
good use of the half-joe in all heavy trans- 
actions. I have seen two or three Bank 
of Hngland notes in my day, but they are 
of rare occurrence in the colonies. There 
have been colony bills among us, but they 
are not favorites, most of our transactions 
being carried on by means of the Spanish 
gold and Spanish silver, that find their 
way up from the islands and the Spanish 
main. The war of which I am now writ- 
ing, however, brought a great many 
guineas among us, most of the troops be- 
ing paid in that species of coin; but the 
contractors, in general, found it easier to 
command the half-joe than the guinea. 
Of the former, when all our sales were 
made, Dirck and myself had, betiveen us, 
no less than one hundred and eleven, or 
eight hundred and eighty-eight dollars 
in value. 

I found Guert just as ready and just as 
friendly on this occasion as he had been 
on the previous day. Not only were all 
our effects disposed of, but all our negroes 
were hired to the army for the campaign, 
Yaap excepted. The boys went off with 
their teams toward the north that same 


frolic as any white youths in the colony. 
I permitted Yaap to go on with his sleigh, 
to be absent for a few days, but he was 
to return and join us before we proceeded 
in quest of the ‘‘ patent,’’ after the break- 
ing up of the winter. 

It was late in the afternoon before 
everything was settled, when Guert in- 
vited me to take a turn with him on the 
river in his own sleigh. By this time I 
had ascertained that my new friend was 
a young man of very handsome property, 
without father or mother, and that he 
lived in as good style as was common for 
the simple habits of those around him. 
Our principal families in New York were 
somewhat remarkable for the abundance 
of their plate, table-linen, and other house- 
hold effects of the latter character, while 
here and there one was to be found that 
possessed some good pictures. ‘The latter, 
I have reason to think, however, were 
rare, though occasionally the work of a 
master did find its way to America, par- 
ticularly from Holland and Flanders. 
Guert kept a bachelor’s hall, in a respect- 
able house, that had its gable to the 
street, aS usual, and which was of no 
great size; but everything about it 
proved that his old black housekeeper 
had been trained under a régime of thor- 
ough neatness ; for that matter, every- 
thing around Albany wore the appear- 
ance of being periodically scoured. The 
streets themselves could not undergo 
that process with snow on the ground ; 
but once beneath a roof, and everything 
that had the character of dirt was ban- 
ished. In this particular Guert’s bache- 
lor residence was as faultless as if it had a 
mistress at its head, and that mistress 
were Mary Wallace. 

“Tf she ever consent to have me,’’ 
said Guert, actually sighing as he spoke, 
and glancing his eyes round the very 
pretty little parlor I had just been prais- 
ing, on the occasion of the visit I first 
made to his residence that afternoon; ‘‘if 
she ever consent to have me, Corny, I 
shall have to build a new house. This is 
now a hundred years old, and though it 
was thought a great affair in its day, it is 
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not half good enough for Mary Wallace. | drive Mary and Anneke a turn of a few 


My dear fellow, how I envy you that in- 
vitation to breakfast this morning ! what 
a favorite you must be with Herman Mor- 
daunt ! ’’ 

«Weare very good friends, Guert ’”’— 
for with the freedom of our colony man- 
ners, we had already dropped into the 
familiarity of calling each other ‘‘ Corny,”’ 
and *‘ Guert ’’—“‘ we are very good friends, 
Guert,’’ I answered, ‘‘and I have some 
reason to think Herman Mordaunt does 
not dislike me. It was in my power to be 
of a trifling service to Miss Anneke last 
spring, and the whole family are disposed 
to remember it.”’ } 

“So I can see, at a glance; even An- 
neke remembers it. I have heard the 
whole story from Mary Wallace; it was 
about a lion. I would give half of what 
I am worth, to see Mary Wallace in the 
paws of a lion, or any other wild beast ; 
just to let her see that Guert Ten HKyck 
has a heart, as well as Corny Littlepage. 
But, Corny, my boy, there is one thing 
you must do; you are in such favor, that 
it will be easy for you to effect it; though 
I might try in vain, forever.’’ 

<‘T will do anything that is proper, to 
oblige you, Guert, for you have a claim on 
me for services rendered by yourself.’’ 

‘««Pshaw !—Say nothing of such mat- 
ters: I am never happier than when buy- 
ing or selling a horse; and in helping you 
to get off your old cattle, why, I did the 
king no harm, and you some good. But it 
was about horses I was thinking. You 
must know, Littlepage, there is not a 
young man, or an old man, within twenty 
miles of Albany, that drives such a pair 
of beasts as myself.”’ 

‘¢You surely do not wish to sell these 
horses to Mary Wallace, Guert!’’ I re- 
joined, laughing. 

«© Ay, my lad; and this house, and the 
old farm, and two or three stores along 
the river; and all I have, provided you 
can sell me with them. As the ladies have 
no present use for horses, however, Her- 
man Mordaunt having brought up with 
him avery good pair, that came near run- 
ning over you and me, Corny ; so there is 
no need of any sale; but I showld like to 


miles, with that team of mine, and in my 
own sleigh !”’ 

‘‘That cannot prove such a difficult 
affair; young ladies, ordinarily, consent- 
ing readily enough to be diverted with a 
sleigh-ride.’’ 

«‘The off-one carries himself more like 
a colonel at the head of his regiment, than 
like an ignorant horse ! ”’ 

‘‘T will propose the matter to Herman 
Mordaunt, or to Anneke, herself, if you 
desire it.”’ | 

«* And the near-one has the movement 
of a lady ina minuet, when you rein him 
in a little. I drove those cattle, Corny, 
across the pine-plains, to Schenectady, in 
one hour and twenty-six minutes !—six- 
teen miles as the crow flies, and nearer 
sixty if you follow all the turnings of the 
fifty roads.’’ 

‘Well, what am I to do; tell this to 
the ladies, or beg them to name a day? ”’ 

‘*Name a day !—I wish it had come to 
that, Corny, with my whole soul. They 
are two beauties ! ’’ 

«Yes, I think everybody will admit 
that,’’ I answered innocently ; ‘‘ yet, very 
different in their charms.’’ 

“Oh! not a bit more alike than is just 
necessary for a good match. I call one 
Jack, and the other Moses. I never knew 
an animal that was named ‘Jack,’ who 
would not do his work. I would give a 
great deal, Corny, that Mary Wallace 
could see that horse move!”’ 

I promised Guert that I would use all 
my influence with the ladies to induce 
them to trust themselves with his team ; 
and, in order that I might speak with 
authority, the sleigh was ordered round 
to the door forthwith, with a view first to 
take a turn with me. ‘The winter equi- 
page of Guert Ten Eyck was really a taste- 
ful and knowing thing. I had often seen 
handsomer sleighs, in the way of paint, 
varnish, tops, and moldings; for to these 
he appeared to pay very little attention. 
The point on which the owner most valued 
his sleigh was the admirable manner in 
which it rested on its runners—pressing 
lightly both behind and before. Then the 
traces were nearer on a level with the 
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horses than was common, though not so! heard a traveler who had been as far as 


high as to affect the draught. The color 
without was a sky blue, a favorite Dutch 
tint; while within it was fiery red. The 
skins were very ample, all coming from 
the gray wolf. As these skins were lined 
with scarlet cloth, the effect of the whole 
was sufficiently cheering and warm. I 
ought not to forget the bells. In addi- 
tion to the four sets buckled to the har- 
ness, the usual accompaniment of every 
sort of sleigh-harness, Guert had provided 
two enormous strings (always leathern 
straps), that passed from the saddles 
quite down under the bodies of Jack and 
Moses; and another string round each 
horse’s neck, thus increasing the jingling 
music of his march at least fourfold be- 
yond the usual quantity.* 

In this style, then, we dashed from the 
door of the old Ten Eyck house; all the 
blacks in the street gazing at us in 
delight, and shaking their sides with 
laughter—a negro always expresses his 
admiration of anything, even to a ser- 
mon, in that mode. I remember to have 


* Asit is possible this book may pass into the hands 
of others than Americans, it may be well to say that 
a sleigh-bell is a small hollow ball, made of bell- 
metal, having a hole in it that passes round half of 
its circumference, and containing a small solid ball, 
of a size not to escape. These bells are fastened to 
leathern straps, which commonly pass round the 
necks of the horses. In the time of Guert Ten Eyck, 
most of the bells were attached to small plates, that 
were buckled to various parts of the harness ; but 
as this caused a motion annoying to the animals, 
Mr. Littlepage evidently wishes his readers to un- 
derstand that his friend Ten Eyck was too knowing 
to have recourse to the practice. Even the straps 

are coming into disuse, the opinion beginning to ob- 

tain that sleigh-bells are a nuisance, instead of an 
advantage. Twenty years since, the laws of most 
large towns rendered them necessary, under the 
pretense of preventing accidents by apprising the 
footman of the approach of a sleigh; but more 
horses are now driven in the State of New York, 
without than with bells, in winter. 

‘‘Sleigh,’’ asspelt, is purely an American word. 
It is derived from ‘“‘slee,’’ in Dutch, which is pro- 
nounced like “‘ sleigh.’”? Some persons contend that 
the Americans ought to use the old English words, 
‘*sled,’”’ or ‘‘sledge.’? But these words do not pre- 
cisely express the things we possess. There is as 
much reason for calling a pleasure conveyance by a 
name different from ‘‘sled,” as there is for saying 
‘‘coach”’ instead of ‘wagon.’ ‘Sleigh’ will be- 
come English ere long, as it is now American. 
Twenty millions of people not only can make a word, 
but they can make a language, if needed.— EDITOR. 
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Niagara, declare that his black did noth- 
ing but roar with laughter the first half- 
hour he stood confronted with that mighty 
cataract. 

Nor did the blacks alone stop to admire 
Guert Ten Eyck, his sleigh and his 
horses. All the young men in the place 
paid Guert this homage, for he was unani- 
mously admitted to be the best whip, and 
the best judge of horseflesh, in Albany ; 
that is, the best judge for his years. Sev- 
eral young women who were out in sleighs 
looked behind them as we passed, proving 
that the admiration extended even to 
the other sex. All this Guert felt and 
saw, and its effect was very visible in his 
manner as he stood guiding his spirited 
pair, amid the wood-sleds that crowded 
the main street. 

Our route lay toward the larger flats 
that extend for miles along the west shore 
of the Hudson, to the north of Albany. 
This was the road usually taken by the 
young people of the place, intheir evening 
sleigh-ride, not a few of the better class 
stopping to pay their respects to Madam 
Schuyler, a widow born of the same fam- 
ily as that into which she had married, 
and who, from her character, connections 
and fortune, filled a high place in the 
social circle of the vicinity. Guert knew 
this lady, and proposed that I should call 
and pay my respects to her—a tribute she 
was accustomed to receive from most 
strangers of respectability. Thither, then, 
we droveas fast as my companion’s blacks 
could carry us. The distance was only a 
few miles, and we were soon dashing 
through the open gate, into what must 
have been a very pretty, though an inarti- 
ficial lawn in summer. 

‘By Jove, we arein luck !”’ cried Guert, 
the moment his eyes got a view of the 
stables: ‘* Yonder is Herman Mordaunt’s 
sleigh, and we shall find the ladies here! ’’ 

All this turned out as Guert had an- 
nounced. Anneke and Mary Wallace had 
dined with Madam Schuyler, and their 
coats and shawls had just been brought 
to them, preparatory to returning home, 
as we entered. I had heard so much of 
Madam Schuyler as not to approach this 
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respectable person without awe, and I had ' were added a seeming unconsciousness of 


no eyes at first for her companions. Iwas 
well received by the mistress of the house, 
a woman of so large a size as to rise from 
her chair with great difficulty, but whose 
countenance expressed equally intelligence, 
principles, refinement, and benevolence. 
She no sooner heard the name of Little- 
page, than she threw a meaning glance 
toward the young female friends, mine fol- 
lowing and perceiving Anneke coloring 
highly, and looking a little distressed, As 
for Mary Wallace she appeared to me, 
then, as I fancied was usually the case 
whenever Guert Ten Eyck approached 
her, to be struggling with a species of 
melancholy pleasure. 

‘‘It is unnecessary for me to hear your 
mother’s name, Mr. Littlepage,’’ said 
Madam Schuyler, extending a hand, 
‘‘since I knew her as a young woman. In 
her name you are welcome; as, indeed, 
you would be in your own, after the all- 
important service I hear you have ren- 
dered my sweet young friend, here.”’ 

I could only bow, and express my 
thanks; but it is unnecessary to say how 
erateful to me was praise of this sort, 
coming, as I knew it must, from Anneke 
in the first instance. Still I could hardly 
refrain from laughing at Guert, who 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned tow- 
ard me with a look that repeated his ludi- 
crous regrets he could not see Mary Wal- 
lace in a lion’s paws! The conversation 
then took the usual turn, and I got an op- 
portunity of speaking to the young ladies. 

After the character I had heard of 
Madam Schuyler, I was a good deal sur- 
prised to find that Guert was somewhat 
of a favorite. But even the most intel- 
lectual and refined women, I have since 
had occasion to learn, feel a disposition to 
judge handsome, manly, frank, flighty 
fellows like my new acquaintance, some- 
what leniently. With all his levity, and 
his disposition to run into the excess of 
animal spirits, there was that about 
Guert which rendered it difficult to de- 
spise him. The courage of a lion was in 
his eye, and his front and bearing were 
precisely those that are particularly at- 
tractive to women. To these advantages 
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his superiority to most around him, in the 
way of looks, and a humility of spirit that 
caused him often to deplore his defi- 
ciencies in those accomplishments which 
characterize the man of study and of in- 
tellectual activity. It was only among 
active, and reckless, that 
Guert manifested the least ambition to 
be a leader. 

‘* Do you still drive those spirited blacks, 
Guert,’? demanded Madam Schuyler, in a 
gentle, affable way, that inclined her to 
adapt her discourse to the tastes of those 
she might happen to be with; ‘‘ those, 
I mean, which you purchased in the 
autumn ? ”’ 

“You may be certain of that, aunt’’— 
every one who could claim the most dis- 
tant relationship to this amiable woman, 
and whose years did not render the ap- 
pellation disrespectful, called her ‘‘ aunt’”’ 
—‘‘you may be certain of that, aunt, for 
their equals are not to be found in this 
colony. The gentlemen of the army pre- 
tend that no horse can be good that has 
not what they call blood; but Jack and 
Moses are both of the Dutch breed, and 
the Schuylers and the Ten Eycks will never 
own there is no ‘ blood’ in sucha stock. I 
have given each of these animals my own 
name, and callthem Jack Ten Eyck and 
Moses Ten EHyck.’’ 

‘‘Thope you will not exclude the Little- 
pages and the Mordaunts from your list 
of dissenters, Mr. Ten Eyck,’’ observed 
Anneke, laughing, “‘since both have 
Dutch blood in their veins, too.” 

“Very true, Miss Anneke; Miss Wal- 
lace being the only true, thorough En- 
glishwoman here. But, as aunt Schuyler 
has spoken of my team, I wish I could per- 
suade you and Miss Mary to let me drive 
you back to Albany with it, this very 
evening. Your own sleigh can follow ; and 
your father’s horses being English, we 
shall have an opportunity of comparing 
the two breeds. The Anglo-Saxons will 
have no load, while the Flemings will ; 
still, I will wager animal against animal, 
that the last do the work the most neatly, 
and in the shortest time.’’ 

To this proposition, however, Anneke 
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would not consent; her instinctive deli- 
cacy, | make no doubt, at once presenting 
to her mind the impropriety of quitting 
her own sleigh to take an evening’s drive 
in that of a young man of Guert’s estab- 
lished reputation for recklessness and fun, 
and who was not always fortunate enough 
to persuade young women of the first class 
tobe his companions. The turn the con- 
versation had taken, nevertheless, had the 
effect to produce so many urgent appeals, 
that were seconded by myself, to give 
the horses a trial, that Mary Wallace 
promised to submit the matter to Herman 
Mordaunt, and, should he approve, to ac- 
company Guert, Anneke and myself, in an 
excursion the succeeding week. 

This concession was received by poor 
Guert with profound gratitude; and he 
assured me, as we drove back to town, 
that he had not felt so happy for the last 
two months. 

“It is in the power of such a young 
woman — young angel, I might better 
say,’ added Guert, ‘‘to make anything 
she may please of me! I know I am an 
idler, and too fond of our Dutch amuse- 
ments, and that I have not paid the atten- 
tion I ought to have paid to books; but 
let that precious creature only take me by 
the hand, and I should turn out an altered 
man inamonth. Young women can do 
anything they please with us, Mr. Little- 
page, when they set their minds about it 
in earnest. Iwish I was a horse, to have 
the pleasure of dragging Mary Wallace in 
this excursion !”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ When lo! the voice of loud alarm 
His inmost soul appalls; 
What ho! Lord William, rise in haste 
The water saps thy walls!”’ 
—LORD WILLIAM. 


THE visit to Madam Schuyler occurred 
of a Saturday evening; and the matter of 
our adventure in company with Jack and 
Moses was to be decided on the following 
Monday. When I rose and looked out of 
my window on the Sunday morning, how- 
ever, there appeared but very little pros- 
pect of its being effected that spring, 
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‘inasmuch as it rained heavily, and there 


was a fresh south wind. We had reached 
the twenty-first of March, a period of the 
year when a decided thaw was not only 
ominous to the sleighing, but when it act- 
ually predicted a permanent breaking up 
of the winter. The season had been late, 
and it was thought the change could not 
be distant. 

The rain and south wind continued all 
the day, and torrents of water came rush- 
ing down the short, steep streets, effect- 
ually washing away everything like snow. 
Mr. Worden preached, notwithstanding, 
and to a very respectable congregation. 
Dirck and myself attended ; but Jason 
preferred sitting out a double half-hour- 
glass sermon in the Dutch church, deliver- 
ed in a language of which he understood 
very little, to lending his countenance to 
the rites of the English service. Both 
Anneke and Mary Wallace found their 
way up the hill, going in a carriage ; 
though I observed that Herman Mordaunt 
was absent. (Guert was in the gallery, in 
which we also sat; but I could not avoid 
remarking that neither of the young ladies 
raised her eyes once, during the whole 
service, as high as our pews. (Guert whis- 
pered something about this, as he hastened 
down stairs to hand them to their carriage, 
when the congregation was dismissed, 
begging me at the same time to be punct- 
ual to the appointment for the next day. 
What he meant by this last remembrancer 
I did not understand; for the hills were 
beginning to exhibit their bare breast, 
and it was somewhat surprising with what 
rapidity a rather unusual amount of snow 
had disappeared. I had no opportunity 
to ask an explanation, as Guert was too 
busy in placing the ladies in their carriage, 
and the weather was not such as to admit 
of my remaining a moment longer in the 
street than was indispensably necessary. 

A change occurred in the weather dur- 
ing the night, the rain having ceased, 
though the atmosphere continued mild, 
and the wind was stillfrom the south. It 
was the commencement of the spring; 
and, as I walked round to Guert Ten 
Eyck’s house, to meet him at breakfast, I 
observed that several vehicles with wheels 
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were already in motion in the streets, and | ler’s their surprise was not less than mine 


that divers persons appeared to be putting 
away their sleighs and sleds, as things of 
no further use, until the next winter. Our 
springs do not certainly come upon us as 
suddenly as some of which I have read, in 
the old world; but when the snow and 
winter endure as far into March as had 
been the case with that of the year 1758, 
the change is often nearly magical. 

‘‘Here, then, is the spring opening,’’ I 
said to Dirck, as we walked along the 
well-washed streets; ‘‘and, in a few 
weeks, we must be off to the bush. Our 
business on the patent must be got along 
with before the troops are put in motion, 
or we may lose the opportunity of seeing 
a campaign.”’ 

With such expectations and feelings I 
entered Guert’s bachelor abode; and the 
first words I uttered were to sympathize 
in his supposed disappointment. 

“It is a great pity you did not propose 
the drive for the ladies for Saturday,’ I 
began; ‘‘for that was not only a mild 
day, but the sleighing was excellent. As 
it is, you will have to postpone your 
triumph until next winter.”’ 

“TI do not understand you!’’ cried 
Guert ; ‘‘ Jack and Moses were never in 
better heart, or in better condition. I 
think they are equal to going to Kinder- 
hook in two hours ? ”’ 

‘¢ But who will furnish the roads with 
snow? By looking out of the window, 
you will see that the streets are nearly 
bare.”’ 

‘Streets and roads! Who cares for 
either, while we have the river? We 
often use the river here, weeks at a time, 
when the snow has left us. The ice has 
been remarkably even the whole of this 
winter, and, now the snow is off it, there 
will be no danger from the air-holes.’’ 

I confess I did not much like the notion 
of traveling twenty miles on the ice, but 
was far too much of a man to offer any 
objections. 

We breakfasted, and proceeded in a 
body to the residence of Herman Mor- 
daunt. When the ladies first heard that 
we had come to claim the redemption of 
the half-promise given at Madam Schuy- 


had been, half an hour before, while their 
uneasiness was probably greater. 

‘Surely, Jack and Moses cannot ex- 
hibit all their noble qualities without 
snow !’’ exclaimed Anneke, laughing, 
“Ten Eycks though they be?’ 

‘“We Albanians have the advantage of 
traveling on the ice, when the snow fails 
us,’’ answered Guert. ‘“‘ Here is the river, 
near by, and never was the sleighing on 
it better than at this moment.’’ 

‘‘But it has been many times safer, | 
should think. This looks very much like 
the breaking up of winter! ”’ 

‘That is probable enough, and so much 
greater the reason why we should not de- 
lay, if you and Miss Mary ever intend to 
learn what the blacks can do. It is for 
the honor of Holland that I desire it, else 
would I not presume so far. I feel every 
condescension of this sort, that I receive 
from you two ladies, in a way I cannot 
express; for no one knows, better than 
myself, how unworthy I am of your 
smallest notice.’’ 

This brought the signs of yielding, at 
once, into the mild countenance of Mary 
Wallace. Guert’s self-humiliation never 
failed to do this. There was so much ob- 
vious truth in his admission, so sincere a 
disposition to place himself, where nature 
and education, or a want of education had 
placed him, and most of all so profound a 
deference for the mental superiority of 
Mary herself, that the female heart found 
it impossible to resist. To my surprise, 
Guert’s mistress, contrary to her habit in 
such things, was the first to join him, and 
to second his proposal. Herman Mordaunt 
entering the room at this instant, the 
whole thing was referred to him, as in 
reason it ought to have been. 

‘‘T remember to have traveled on the 
Hudson, a few years since,’’? returned 
Herman Mordaunt, “the entire distance — 
between Albany and Sing Sing, and a 
very good time we had of it; much bet- 
ter than had we gone by land, for there 
was little or no snow.”’ 

‘Just our case now, Miss Anneke! ’”’ 
cried Guert. ‘‘Good sleighing on the 
river, but none on the land.”’ 
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«¢Wasthat near the end of March, dear | a small movement of the covering of the 


papa?” asked Anneke, a little inquir- 
ingly. 

<‘ No, certainly not, for it was early in 
February. But the ice, at this moment, 
must be near eighteen inches thick, and 
strong enough to bear a load of hay.”’ 

““Yes, Masser Herman,’’ observed 
Cato, a gray-headed black, who had 
never called his master by any other 
name, having known him from an infant ; 
‘‘ves, Masser Herman, a load do come 
over dis minute.”’ 

It appeared unreasonable to distrust 
the strength of the ice, after this proof to 
the contrary, and Annekesubmitted. The 
party was arranged forthwith, and in the 
following manner: the two ladies, Guert, 
and myself, were to be drawn by the 
blacks, while Herman Mordaunt, Dirck, 
and any one else they could enlist, were to 
follow in the New York sleigh. It was 

hoped that an elderly female connection, 
Mrs. Bogart, who resided at Albany, 
would consent to be of the party, as the 
plan was to visit and dine with another, 
and a mutual connection of the Mordaunts, 
at Kinderhook. While the sleighs were 
getting ready, Herman Mordaunt walked 
round to the house of Mrs. Bogart, made 
his request, and was successful. 

The clock in the tower of the English 
church struck ten as both sleighs drove 
from Herman Mordaunt’s door. There 
was literally no snow in the middle of the 
streets; but enough of it, mingled with 
ice, was still to be found nearer the houses, 
to enable us to get down to the ferry, the 
point where sleighs usually went upon the 
river. Here Herman Mordaunt, who was 
in advance, checked his horses, and turned 
to speak to Guert on the propriety of pro- 
ceeding. Theice near the shore had evi- 
dently been moved, the river having risen 
a foot or two, in consequence of the wind 
and thaw, and there was a sort of icy wave 
cast up near the land, over which it was 
indispensable to pass in order to get fairly 
on the river. As the top of this ridge or 
wave was broken, it exposed a fissure that 
enabled us to see the thickness of the ice, 
and this Guert pointed out in proof of its 
strength. There was nothing unusual in 


river, which the current often produces; 
but, unless the vast fields below got in 
movement, it was impossible for those 
above materially to change their posi- 
tions. Sleighs were passing, too, still 
bringing to town hay from the flats on the 
eastern bank, and there was no longer 
any hesitation. Herman Mordaunt’s 
sleigh passed slowly over the ridge, hav- 
ing a care to the legs of the horses, and 
ours followed in the same cautious man- 
ner, though the blacks jumped across the 
fissure in spite of their master’s exer- 
tions. 

Once on the river, however, Guert 
gave the blacks the whip and rein, and 
away we went like the wind. The smooth, 
icy surface of the Hudson was our road, 
the thaw having left very few traces of 
any track. The water had all passed be- 
neath the ice, through cracks and fissures 
of one sort and another, leaving us an 
even, dry surface to trot on. The wind 
was still southerly, though scarcely warm, 
while a bright sun contributed to render 
our excursion as gay to the eye as it cer- 
tainly was to our feelings. In a few min- 
utes every trace of uneasiness had van- 
ished. Away we went, the blacks doing 
full credit to their owner’s boasts, seem- 
ing scarcely to touch the ice, from which 
their feet appeared to rebound with a 
sort of elastic force. Herman Mordaunt’s 
bays followed on our heels, and the sleighs 
had passed over the well-known shoal of 
the Overslaugh within the first twenty 
minutes after they touched the river. 

Every northern American is familiar 
with the effect that the motion of a sleigh 
produces on the spirits, under favorable 
circumstances. Had our party been al- 
together composed of Albanians, there 
would probably have been no drawback 
on the enjoyment, for use would have 
prevented apprehensions ; but it required 
the few minutes I have mentioned to give 
Anneke and Mary Wallace full confidence 
in the ice. By the time we reached the 
Overslaugh, however, their fears had 
vanished; and Guert confirmed their 
sense of security, by telling them to 
listen to the sounds produced by his 
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horses’ hoofs, which certainly conveyed 
the impression of moving on a solid 
foundation. 

Mary Wallace had never before been so 
gay in my presence, as she appeared to 
be that morning. Onceor twice I fancied 
her eyes almost as bright as those of 
Anneke’s, and certainly her laugh was as 
sweet and musical. Both the girls were 
full of spirits, and some little things oc- 
curred that gave me hopes Bulstrode had 
no reason to fancy himself as secure as he 
sometimes seemed to be. A casual re- 
mark of Guert’s had the effect to bring 
out some of Anneke’s private sentiments 
on the subject; or, at least, so they ap- 
peared to be to me. 

‘‘J am surprised that Mr. Mordaunt 
forgot to invite Mr. Bulstrode to be one of 
our party to-day,’’ cried Guert, when we 
were below the Overslaugh. ‘‘The major 
loves sleighing, and he would have filled 
the fourth seat in the other sleigh very 
agreeably. As for coming into this, that 
would be refused him, were he even a 
general ! ’’ 

‘Mr. Bulstrode is English,’’? answered 
Anneke, with spirit, ‘‘and fancies Ameri- 
can amusements beneath the tastes of one 
who has been presented at the court of 
St. James.”’ 

‘“ Well, Miss Anneke, I cannot say that 
I agree with you at all in this opinion of 
Mr. Bulstrode,’? Guert returned, inno- 
cently. ‘‘It is true, he is English; that 
he fancies an advantage, as does Corny 
Littlepage, here; but we must make 
proper allowances for home-love and for- 
eign dislike.’’ 

“Corny Littlepage, here,’ is only half 
English, and that half is colony-born and 
colony-bred,’’ answered the laughing girl, 
‘“‘and he has loved a sleigh from the time 
when he first slid down hill—’’ 

‘Ah! Miss Anneke—let me entreat—”’ 

“*Oh! no allusion is intended to the 
Dutch church and its neighborhood ; but 
the sports of childhood are always dear 
to us, aS are sometimes the discomforts. 
Habit and prejudice are sister hand- 
maidens; and I never see one of these 
gentlemen from home taking extraordi- 
nary interest in any of our peculiarly 
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; colony usages, but I distrust an extra 
amount of complaisance, or a sort of en- 
jJoyment in which we do not strictly 
share.”’ 

‘<Is this altogether liberal to Bulstrode, 
Miss Anneke,’’ I ventured to put in; ‘he 
seems to like us, and I am sure he has 
good reason so to do. That he likes some 
of us is too apparent to be concealed or 
denied.”’ 

‘* Mr. Bulstrode is a skillful actor, as all 
who saw his Cato must be aware,”’ re- 
torted the charming girl, compressing her 
pouting lips in a way that seemed to me 
to be inexpressibly pleasing; ‘‘and those 
who saw his Scrub must be equally con- 
vinced of the versatility of his talents. 
No, no; Major Bulstrode is better where 
he is, or will be to-day, at four o’clock— 
at the head of the mess of the th, in- 
stead of dining in a snug Dutch parlor, 
with my cousin, worthy Mrs. Van der 
Heyden, at a dinner got up with colony 
hospitality, and colony good-will, and col- 
ony plainness. The entertainment we 
shall receive to-day, sweetened, as it 
will be, by the welcome which will come 

| from the heart, can have no competitor in 
countries where a messenger must be sent 
two days before the visit, to ask permis- 
sion to come, in order to escape cold looks 
and artificial surprise. I would prefer sur- 
prising my friends from the heart instead 
of from the head.’’ 

Guert expressed his astonishment that 
any one should not always be glad and 
willing to receive his friends, and insisted 
on it that no such inhospitable customs 
could exist. I knew, however, that so- 
ciety could not exist on the same terms 
in old and in new countries—among a 
people that was pressed upon by num- 
bers, and a people that had not yet felt 


| the evils of a superabundant population. 


Americans are like dwellers in the coun- 
try, who are always glad to see their 
friends; and I ventured to say something 
of the causes of these differences in 
habits. 

Nothing occurred worthy of being dwelt 
on in our ride to Kinderhook. Mrs. Van 
der Heyden resided at a short distance 
from the river, and the blacks and the 
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_ bays had some little difficulty in dragging | veloped in their furs and kissed again, and 


us through the mud to her door. Once 
there, however, our welcome fully verified 
the theory of the colony habits, which 
had been talked over in our drive down. 
Anneke’s worthy connection was not only 
glad to see her, as anybody might 
have been, but she would have been 
glad to receive aS many as her house 
would hold. Few excuses were necessary, 
for we were all welcome. The visit would 
retard her dinner an hour, as was frankly 
admitted—but that was nothing; and 
cakes and wine were set before us in the 
interval, did we feel hungry in conse- 
quence of a two hours’ ride. Guert was 
desired to make free, and go to the stables 
to give his own orders. In a word, our 
reception was just that which every 
colonist has experienced, when he has 
gone unexpectedly to visit a friend, ora 
friend’s friend. Our dinner was excellent, 
theugh not accompanied by much form. 
The wine was good; Mrs. Van der Hey- 
den’s deceased husband having been a 
judge of what was desirable in that re- 
spect. Everybody was in good humor, 
and our hostess insisted on giving us 
coffee before we took our departure. 
‘There will be a moon, cousin Her- 
man,”’ she said, ‘‘and the night will be 
both light and pleasant. Guert knows 
the road, which cannot well be missed, as 
it is the river; and if you quit me at 
eight, you will reach homein good season 
to go to rest. It is so seldom I see you, 


that I have a right to claim every min- | 


ute you can spare. There remains much 
to be told concerning our old friends and 
mutual relatives.”’ 

When such words are accompanied by 
looks and acts that prove their sincerity, 
it is not easy to tear ourselves away from 
a pleasant house. Wechatted on, laughed, 
listened to stories and colony anecdotes 
that carried us back to the last war, and 
heard a great many eulogiums on beaux 
and belles, that we young people had all 
our lives considered as respectable, elder- 
ly, common-place sort of persons. 

At length the hour arrived when even 
Mrs. Bogart herself admitted we ought to 
part. Anneke and Mary were kissed, en- 


then we took our leave. As we left the 
house, | remarked that a clock in the pas- 
sage struck eight. Inafew minutes every 
one was placed, and the runners were 
striking fire from the flints of the bare 
ground. Wehad less difficulty in descend- 
ing than in ascending the bank of the 
river, though there was no snow. It did 
not absolutely freeze, nor had it actually 
frozen since the commencement of the 
thaw, but the earth had stiffened since the 
disappearance of the sun. I was much 
rejoiced when the blacks sprang upon the 
ice, and whirled us away, on our return 
road at a rate even exceeding the speed 
with which they had come down it in the 
morning. I thought it high time that we 
should be in motion on our return; and in 
motion we were, if flying at the rate of 
eleven miles in the hour could thus be 
termed. 

The light of the moon was not clear and 
bright, for there was a haze in the atmos- 
phere, as is apt to occur in the mild 
weather of March; but there was enough 
to enable Guert to dash ahead with as 
great a velocity aS was at all desirable. 
We were all in high spirits ; us two young 
men so much the more, because each of 
us fancied he had seen that day evidence 
of a tender interest existing in the heart 
of his mistress toward himself. Mary 
Wallace had managed, with a woman’s 
tact, to make her suitor appear even 
respectable in female society, and had 
brought out in him many sentiments that 
denoted a generous disposition and a 
manly heart, ifenot a cultivated intellect ; 
and Guert was getting confidence, and 
with it the means of giving his capacity 
fairer play. As for Anneke, she now 
knew my aim,and I had some right to 
coustrue several little symptoms of feel- 
ing, that escaped her in the course of the 
day, favorably. Ifancied that, gentle as 
it always was, her voice grew softer, and 
her smile sweeter and more winning, as 
she addressed herself to, or smiled on me ; 
and she did just enough of both not to ap- 
pear distant, and just little enough to ap- 
pear conscious ; at least such were the con- 
jectures of one who | do not think could be 
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properly accused of too much confidence, | language to be particularly quick in com- 


and whose natural diffidence was much in- 
creased by the self-distrust of the purest 
love. 

Away we went, Guert’s complicated 
chimes of bells jingling their merry notes 
ina manner to be heard half a mile, the 
horses bearing hard on the bits, for they 
knew that their own stables lay at the end 
of their journey, and Herman Mordaunt’s 
bays keeping so near us that, notwith- 
standing the noise we made with our own 
bells, the sounds of his were constantly in 
our ears. An hour went swiftly by, and 
we had already passed Coejeman’s, and 
had a hamlet that stretched along the 
strand, and which lay quite beneath the 
high bank of the river, in dim distant 
view. This place has since been known by 
the name of Monkey Town, and is a little 
remarkable as being the first cluster of 
houses on the shores of the Hudson after 
quitting Albany. Idaresay it has another 
name in law, but Guert gave it the appel- 
lation I have mentioned.. 

I have said that the night had a som- 
ber, misty light, the moon wading across 
the heavens through a deep but thin 
ocean of vapor. We saw the shores 
plainly enough, and we saw the houses 
and trees, but it was difficult to distin- 
guish smaller objects at any distance. In 
the course of the day twenty sleighs had 
been met or passed, but at that hour 
everybody but ourselves appeared to have 
deserted the river. It was getting late 
for the simple habits of those who dwelt 
on its shores. When about half-way be- 
tween the islands opposite Coejeman’s 
and the hamlet just named, Guert, who 
stood erect to drive, told us that some one 
who was out late, like ourselves, was 
coming down. The horses of the stran- 
gers were inavery fast trot, and the sleigh 
was evidently inclining toward the west 
shore, as if those it held intended to land 
at no great distance. As it passed quite 
swiftly, a man’s voice called out some- 
thing ona high key, but our bells made 
so much noise that it was not easy to un- 
derstand him. He spoke in Dutch, too, 
and none of our ears, those of Guert ex- 
cepted, were sufficiently expert in that 


prehending what he said. The call passed 
unheeded, then, such things being quite 
frequent among the Dutch, who seldom 
passed each other on the highway without 
a greeting of some sort or other. I was 
thinking of this practice, and of the points 
that distinguished our own habits from 
those of the people of this part of the col- 
ony, when sleigh-bells sounded quite near 
me, and, turning my head, I saw Herman 
Mordaunt’s bays galloping close to us, as 
if wishing to get alongside. At the next 
moment the object was effected, and 
Guert pulled up. 

‘Did you understand the man whvu 
passed down, Guert?’’ demanded Her- 
man Mordaunt, as soon as all noises 
ceased. ‘‘ He called out to us, at the tov 
of his voice, and would hardly do that 
without an object.’’ 

‘“These men seldom go home, after a 
visit to Albany, without filling their jugs,’ 
answered Guert, dryly; ‘‘ what could he 
have to say, more than to wish us good- 
night ?”’ 

‘7 cannot tell, but Mrs. Bogart thought 
she understood something about ‘ Albany,’ 
and ‘the river.’ ”’ 

‘The ladies always fancy Albany is to 
sink into the river after a great thaw,’’ 
answered Guert, good-humoredly ; ‘‘ but 
I can show either of them that the ice is 
sixteen inches thick here where we stand.’’ 

Guert then gave me the reins, stepped 
out of the sleigh, went a short distance to 
a large crack that he had seen while speak- 
ing, and returned with a thumb placed on 
the handle of the whip, as a measure to 
show that his statement was true. The 
ice at that spot was certainly nearer 
eighteen than sixteen inches. Herman 
Mordaunt showed the measure to Mrs. 
Bogart, whose alarm was pacified by this 
positive proof. Neither Anneke nor Mary 
exhibited any fear ; but, on the contrary, 
as the sleighs separated again, each had 
something pleasant, but feminine, to say 
at the expense of poor Mrs. Bogart’s 
imagination. 

I believe I was the only person in our 
own sleigh who felt any alarm after the 
occurrence of this little incident. Why 
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uneasiness beset me, I cannot precisely | 


say. It must have been altogether on 
Anneke’s account, and not in the least on 
my own. Such accidents as sleighs break- 
ing through, on our New York lakes and 
rivers, happened almost every winter, 
and horses were often drowned ; though it 
was seldom the consequences proved so 
serious to their owners. I recalled to 
mind the fragile nature of ice, the neces- 
sary effects of the great thaw and the 
heavy rains, remembering that frozen 
water might still retain most of its appa- 
rent thickness after its consistency was 
greatly impaired. But I could do noth- 
ing! If we landed, the roads were im- 
passable for runners, almost for wheels, 
and another hour might carry the ladies, 
by means of the river, to their comforta- 
ble homes. That day, however, which, 
down to the moment of meeting the un- 
known sleigh, had been the very happiest 
of my life, was entirely changed in its 
aspect, and I no longer regarded it with 
any satisfaction. Had Anneke been at 
home, I could gladly have entered into a 
contract to pass a week on the river my- 
self, as the condition of her safety. I 
thought but little of the others, to my 
shame be it said, though I cannot do my- 
self the injustice to imagine, had Anneke 
been away, that I would have deserted 
even a horse, while there was a hope of 
saving him. 

Away we went! (Guert drove rapidly, 
but he drove with judgment, and it seemed 
as if his blacks knew what was expected 
of them. It was not long before we were 
_ trotting past the hamlet I have mentioned. 
It would seem that the bells of the two 
sleighs attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple on the shore, all of whom had not yet 
gone to bed; for the door of a house 
opened, and two men issued out of it, 
gazing at us as we trotted past at a pace 
that defied pursuit. These men also hal- 
looed to us, in Dutch, and again Herman 
Mordaunt galloped up alongside, to speak 
to us. 

“‘Did you understand these men?”’ he 
galled out, for this time Guert did not see 
fit to stop the horses; ‘‘ they, too, had 
something to tell us.” 
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‘*These people always have something 
to tell an Albany sleigh, Mr. Mordaunt,’’ 
answered Guert; ‘‘ though it is not often 
that which it would do any good to hear.’’ 

‘But Mrs. Bogart thinks they also 
had something to say about ‘Albany,’ and 
the ‘river.’ ’’ 

‘‘T understand Dutch as well as excellent 
Mrs. Bogart,’’ said Guert, a little dryly ; 
‘‘and I heard nothing; while I fancy I 
understand the river better. This ice 
would bear a dozen loads of hay in a close 
line.’’ 

This again satisfied Herman Mordaunt 
and the ladies, but it did not satisfy me. 
Our own bells made four times the noise 
of those of Herman Mordaunt; and it was 
very possible, that one who understood 
Dutch perfectly might comprehend a call 
in that language, while seated in his own 
sleigh, when the same call could not be 
comprehended by the same person, while 
seated in Guert’s. There was no pause, 
however; on we trotted; and another 
mile was passed before any new occur- 
rence attracted attention. 

The laugh was again heard among us, 
for Mary Wallace consented to sing an 
air, that was rendered somewhat ludicrous 
by the accompaniment of the bells. This | 
song, or verse or two, for the singer got 
no further on account of the interruption, 
had drawn Guert’s and my attention be- 
hind us, or away from the horses, when a 
whirling sound was heard, followed imme- 
diately by a loud shout. A sleigh passed 
within ten yards of us, going down, and 
the whirling sound was caused by its run- 
ners, while the shout came from a solitary 
man, who stood erect, waving his whip 
and calling to us in a loud voice as long as 
he could be heard. This was but for a 
moment, however, as his horses were on 
the run; and the last we could see of the 
man, through the misty moonlight, he 
had turned his whip on his team, to urge 
it ahead still faster. In an instant Her- 
man Mordaunt was at our side for the 
third time that night, and he called out to 
us somewhat authoritatively to stop. 

‘¢ What can all this mean, Guert?’’ he 
asked. ‘* Three times have we had warn- 
ings about ‘Albany,’ and the ‘river.’ I 
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heard this man myself utter those two! of its solidity. A second report was 


words, and cannot be mistaken.’’ 

“J daresay, sir, that you may have 
heard something of the sort,’’ answered 
the still incredulous Guert; “for these 
chaps have generally some impertinence 
to utter, when they pass a team that 
is better than their own. These blacks 
of mine, Herman Mordaunt, awaken a 
good deal of envy, whenever I go out 
with them ; and a Dutchman will forgive 
you any other superiority, sooner than he 
will overlook your having the best team. 
That last man had a spur in his head, 
moreover, and is driving his cattle, at this 
moment, more like a spook than like a 
human and rational being. I daresay he 
asked if we owned Albany and the river.”’ 

Guert’s allusion to his horses occasioned 
a general laugh; and laughter is little 
favorable to cool reflection. We all looked 
out on the solemn and silent night, cast 
our eyes along the wide and long reach of 
the river, in which we happened to be, and 
saw nothing but the calm of nature, ren- 
dered imposing by solitude and the still- 
ness of the hour. Guert smilingly renewed 
his assurances that all was right, and 
moved on. Away we went! Guert evi- 
dently pressed his horses, as if desirous of 
being placed beyond this anxiety as soon 
as possible. The blacks flew, rather than 
trotted ; and we were all beginning to sub- 
mit to the exhilaration of so rapid and 
easy a motion, when a sound, which re- 


sembled that which one might suppose the | 


simultaneous explosion of a thousand rifles 
would produce, was heard, and caused 
both drivers to pull up; the sleighs stop- 
ping quite near each other, and at the 
Same instant! <A slight exclamation es- 
caped old Mrs. Bogart; but Anneke and 
Mary remained still as death. 

“What means that sound, Guert?” 
inquired Herman Mordaunt; the concern 
he felt being betrayed by the very tone of 


heard, and it evidently came from be- 
hind us. Guert gazed intently down 
the river; then he laid his head close to 
the surface of the ice, and looked again. 
At the same time three or four more 
of these startling reports followed each 
other in quick succession. Guert instantly 
rose to his feet. 

“‘T understand it now,’’ he said, “and 
find | have been rather too confident. The 
ice, however, is safe and strong, and we 
have nothing to fear from its weakness. 
Perhaps it would be better to quit the 
river notwithstanding, though I am far 
from certain the better course will not be 
to push on.”’ 

‘‘ Let us know the danger at once, Mr. 
Ten Kyck,’’ said Herman Mordaunt, “that 
we may decide for the best.’’ 

‘Why, sir, I am afraid that the rains 
and the thaw together have thrown so 
much water into the river all at once, as 
it might be, as to have raised the ice and 
broken it loose in spots from the shores. 
When this happens above, before the ice 
has disappeared below, it sometimes causes 
dams to form, which heap up such a 
weight as to break the whole plain of ice 
far below it, and thus throw cakes over 
cakes until walls twenty or thirty feet high 
are formed. This has not happened yet, 
therefore there is no immediate danger; 
but, by bending your heads low, you can 
see that such a break has just taken place 
about half a mile below us.”’ 

We did as Guert directed, and saw that 
a mound had: arisen across the river 
nearer than the distance named by our 
companion, completely cutting off retreat 
by the way we had come. The bank on 
the west side of the Hudson was high at 
the point where we were, and looking in- 
tensely at it, I saw by the manner in 
which the trees disappeared, the more 
distant behind those that were nearer, 


his voice. ‘‘ Something seems wrong!” | that we were actually in motion! An in- 


‘Something 7s 
Guert, coolly, but very decidedly ; ‘“‘ and 
it is something that must be seen to.” 

As this was said, Guert stepped out on 
the ice, which he struck a hard blow with 


the heel of his boot, as if to make certain 


wrong,’’ answered | voluntary exclamation caused the whole 


party to comprehend this startling fact 
at the same instant. We were certainly 
in motion, though very slowly, on the ice 
of that swollen river, in the quiet and 
solitude of a night in which the moon. 
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rather aided in making danger apparent 
than in assisting us to avoid it! What 
was to be done? It was necessary to 
decide, and that promptly and _intelli- 
gently. 

We waited for Herman Mordaunt to 
advise us, but he referred the matter at 
once to Guert’s greater experience. 

<«‘¢ We cannot land here,’’ answered the 
young man, ‘‘so long as the ice is in mo- 
tion, and I think it better to push on. 
Every foot will bring us so much nearer 
to Albany, and we shall get among the 
islands a mile or two higher, where the 
chances of landing will be greatly in- 
creased. Besides, I have often crossed 
the river on a cake, for they frequently 
stop, and I have known even loaded 
sleizhs profit by them to get over the 
river. As yet there is nothing very 
alarming—let us push on and get nearer 
to the islands.” 

This, then, was done, though there was 
no longer heard the laugh or the song 
among us. I could see that Herman Mor- 
-daunt was uneasy about Anneke, though 
he could not bring her into his own sleigh, 
leaving Mary Wallace alone; neither 
could he abandon his respectable connec- 
tion, Mrs. Bogart. Before we re-entered 
the sleighs, I took an occasion to assure 
him that Anneke should be my especial 
care. 


‘¢God bless you, Corny, my dear boy,”’ | 


Herman Mordaunt answered, squeezing 
my hand with fervor. ‘‘ God bless you, 
and enable you to protect her. I was 
about to ask you to change seats with 
me; but, on the whole, I think my child 
will be safer with you than she could be 
with me. We will await God’s pleasure 
as accident has placed us.”’ 

‘<T will desert ber only with life, Mr. 
Mordaunt. Beat ease on that subject.” 

<‘T know you will not—I am sure you 
will not, Littlepage ; that atfair of the lion 
is a pledge that you will not. Had Bul- 
strode come, we should have been strong 
enough to—but Guert is impatient to be 
off. God bless you, boy—God bless you. 
Do not neglect my child.”’ 

Guert was impatient, and no sooner was 
I in the sleigh than we were once more in 
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rapid motion. I said a few words to en- 
courage the girls, and then no sound of a 
human voice mingled with the gloomy 
scene. 


a 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘‘He started up, each limb convulsed 
With agonizing fear, 
He only heard the storm of night— 
Twas music to his ear.”’ 
—LORD WILLIAM. 


AWAY we went! Guert’s aim was the 
islands, which carried him nearer home, 
while it offered a place of retreat, in the 
event of the danger becoming more serious. 
The fierce rapidity with which we now 
moved prevented all conversation, or even 
much reflection. The reports of the rend- 
ing ice, however, became more and more 
frequent, first coming from above, and 
then from below. More than once it 
seemed as if the immense mass of weight, 
that had evidently collected somewhere 
near the town of Albany, was about 
to pour down upon us in a flood—when 
the river would have been swept for 
miles by a resistless torrent. Neverthe- 
less, Guert held on his way ; first, because 
he knew it would be impossible to get on 
either of the main shores anywhere near 
the point where we happened to be; and, 
secondly, because, having often seen simi- 
lar dammings of the waters, he fancied we 
were still safe. That the distant reader 
may understand the precise character of 
the danger we ran, it may be well to give 
him some notion of the localities. 

The banks of the Hudson are generally 
high and precipitous, and in some places 
they are mountainous. No flats worthy 
of being mentioned occur until Albany is 
approached ; nor are those which lie south 
of that town of any great extent, com- 
pared with the size of the stream. In this 
particular the Mohawk is a very different © 
river, having extensive flats that, Il have 
been told, resemble those of the Rhine, in 
miniature. As for the Hudson, it is gener- 
ally esteemed in thecolony as a very pleas- 
ing river ; and I remember to have heard 
intelligent people from home adumit, that 
even the majestic Thames, itself, is scarce- 
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ly more worthy to be visited, or that it! 


better rewards the trouble and curiosity 
of the enlightened traveler.* 

While there are flats on the shores of 
the Hudson, and of some extent, in the 
vicinity of Albany, the general formation 
of the adjacent country is preserved — 
being high, bold, and in some quarters, 
more particularly to the northward and 
eastward, mountainous. Among these 
hills the stream meanders for sixty or 
elghty miles north of the town, receiving 
tributaries as it comes rushing down tow- 
ard the sea. The character of the river 
changes entirely, a short distance above 
Albany; the tides flowing to that point, 
rendering it navigable, and easy of ascent 
in summer, all the way from the sea. Of 
the tributaries, the principal is the Mo- 
hawk, which runs a long distance toward 
the west—they tell me, for I have never 
visited those remote parts of the colony 
—among fertile plains, that are bounded 
north and south by precipitous highlands. 
Now, in the spring, when the vast quan- 
tities of snow, that frequently lie four feet 
deep in the forests, and among the moun- 
tains and valleys of the interior, are sud- 
denly melted by the south winds and rains, 
freshets necessarily succeed, which have 
been known to do great injury. The flats 
o: the Mohawk, they tell me, are annually 
overflowed, and a moderate freshet is 
deemed a blessing; but occasionally a 
union of the causes I have mentioned pro- 
duces a species of deluge that has a very 


oo 


* This remark of Mr. Cornelius Littlepage’s may 
induce a smile in the reader. But few persons of 
fifty can be found, who cannot recall the time when 
it was arare thing to imagine anything American 
as good as its English counterpart. The American 
who could write a book—a real, live book—forty 
years since, was a sort of prodigy. It was the same 
with him who could paint any picture beyond a 
common portrait. The very fruits and natural pro- 
ductions of the country were esteemed doubtingly ; 
and he was a bold man who dared to extol even can- 
vas-back ducks in the year 1800! At the present 
day, the feeling is fast undergoing an organic 
change. It is now the fashion to extol everything 
American, and from submitting, toa degree that 
was almost abject, to the feeling of colonial depend- 
ency the country is filled to-day with the most pro- 
found provincial self-admiration. Itisto be hoped 
that the next change will bring us to something 
like the truth.—Eprror. 
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opposite character. Thus it is that houses 
are Swept away; and bridges from the 
Smaller mountain streams have been 
known to come floating past the wharves 
of Albany, holding their way toward the 
ocean. At’ such times the tides produce 
no counter current; for it is a usual thing, 
in the early months of the spring, to have 
the stream pour downward for weeks, the 
whole length of the river, and to find the 
water fresh even as low as New York. 
Such was the general nature of the ca- 
lamity we had been so unexpectedly made 
to encounter. The winter had been se- 
vere, and the snows unusually deep ; and, 
as we drove furiously onward, I remem- 
bered to have heard my grandfather pre- 
dict extraordinary freshets in the spring, 


from the character. of the winter, as we 


had found it, even previously to my quit- 


ting home. The great thaw, and the 


heavy rains of the late storms, had pro- 
duced the usual effect; and the waters 
thus let loose among the distant as well 
as the nearer hills, were now pouring 
down upon us in their collected might. 
In such cases, the first effect is, to loosen 
the ice from the shores; and local causes 
forcing it to give way at particular points, 
a breaking up of its surface occurs and 
dams are formed, that set the stream 
back in floods upon all the adjacent low 
land, such as the flats in the vicinity of 
Albany. 

We did not then know it, but, at the 


very moment Guert was thus urging his 


blacks to supernatural efforts—actually 
running them as if on a race-course—there 
was a long reach of the Hudson, opposite 
to, for a short distance below,and for a con- 
siderable distance above the town, which 
was quite clear of stationary ice. Vast 
cakes continued to come down, it is true, 
passing on to increase the dam that had 
formed below, near and on the Over- 
slaugh, where it was buttressed by the 
islands, and rested on the bottom ; but 
the whole of that firm field, on which we 
had first driven forth that morning, had 
disappeared! This we did not™know at 
the time, or it might have changed the 
direction of Guert’s movements; but I 


[learned it afterward, when placed in a 
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situation to inquire into the causes of | 


what had occurred. 

Herman Mordaunt’s bells, and the 
rumbling sound of his runners, were heard 
close behind us, as our own sleigh flew 
along the river at a rate that I firmly be- 
lieve could not have been much less than 
that of twenty miles in the hour. As we 
were whirled northward, the reports made 
by the rending of the ice increased in fre- 
_ quency and force. They really became 
appalling ! Still the girls continued silent, 
maintaining their self-command in a most 
admirable manner; though I doubt not 
that they felt, in the fullest extent, the 
true character of the awful circumstances 
in which we were placed. Such was the 
state of things, as Guert’s blacks began 
sensibly to relax in their speed, for want 


of wind. They still galloped on, but it 


was no longer with the swiftness of the 


wind ; and their master became sensible of 
the folly of hoping to reach the town ere 
He reined 
in his panting horses, therefore, and was 
just falling into a trot, as a violent report 


the catastrophe should arrive. 


was heard directly in our front. At the 
next instant the ice rose, positively be- 


neath our horses’ hoofs, to the height of 


several feet, taking the form of the roof 
of a house. It was too late to retreat, 
and Guert shouted out ‘Jack ’’—‘‘Moses,”’ 


applied the whip, and the spirited animals 


actually went over the mound, leaping a 


erack three feet in width, and reaching 


the level ice beyond. All this was done, 
as it might be, in the twinkling of an eye. 
While the sleigh flew over the ridge, it 
was with difficulty I held the girls in their 
seats; though Guert stood nobly erect, 
like the pine that is too firmly rooted to 
yield to the tempest. No sooner was the 
danger passed, however, than he pulled 
up, and came to a dead halt. 

We heard the bells of Herman Mor- 
daunt’s sleigh on the other side of the 
barrier, but could see nothing. The 
broken cakes, pressed upon by millions 
of tons’ weight above, had risen fully ten 
feet, into an inclination that was nearly 
perpendicular; rendering crossing it next 
to impossible, even to one afoot. Then 
came Herman Mordaunt’s voice, filled 
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with paternal agony and human grief, 
to increase the awe of that dreadful mo- 
ment. 

«« Shore ! — shore!—’’ he shouted or 
rather yelled—“ In the name of a right- 
eous Providence, to the shore, Guert !”’ 

The bells passed off toward the west- 
ern bank, and the rumbling of the run- 
ners accompanied their sound. That was 
a breathless moment to us four. We 
heard the rending and grinding of the 
ice, on all sides of us; saw the broken 
barriers behind and in front; heard the 
jingling of Herman Mordaunt’s bells, as 
it became more and more distant, and 
finally ceased ; and felt as if we were cut 
off from the rest of our species. I do 
not think either of us felt any apprehen- 
sion of breaking through; for use had so 
accustomed us to the field of the river, 
while the more appalling grounds of 
alarm were so evident, that no one 
thought of such a source of danger. 
Nor was there much, in truth, to appre- 
hend from that cause. The thaw had 
not lasted long enough materially to ~ 
diminish either the thickness or the tenac- 
ity of the common river ice ; though it 
was found unequal to resisting the enor- 
mous pressure that bore upon it above. 
It is probable that a cake of an acre’s 
size would have upheld, not only our- 
selves, but our sleighs and horses, and 
carried us, like a raft, down the stream ; 
had there been such a cake free from sta- 
tionary impediments. Hven the girls now 
comprehended the danger, which was in 
q manner suspended over us—as the im- 
pending wreath of snow menaces the fall 
of the avalanche. But it wasno moment 
for indecision or inaction. 

Cut off, as we were, by an impassable 
barrier of ice, from the route taken by 
Herman Mordaunt, it was necessary to 
come to some resolution on our course. 
We had the choice of endeavoring to pass 
to the western shore, on the upper side of 
the barrier, or of proceeding toward the 
nearest of several low islands which lay 
in the opposite direction. Guert deter- 
mined on the last, walking his horses to 
the point of land, there being no apparent 
necessity for haste, while the animals 
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greatly needed breath. As we 


landing on the western shore could be 
practicable. At the same time, he put in 


practice a pious fraud, which had an ex- 
cellent effect on the feelings and conduct 
of both the girls, throughout the remain- 
der of the trying scenes of that fearful 


night ; more especially on those of Anneke. 


He dwelt on the good fortune of Herman 
Mordaunt, in being on the right side of 
the barrier that separated the sleighs, in 
a way to induce those who did not pene- 


trate his motive, to fancy the rest of the 
party were in a place of security, as the 
consequence of this accident. Thus did 
Anneke believe her father safe, and thus 


was she released from much agonizing 


doubt. 

As soon as the sleigh came near the 
point of the island, Guert gave me the 
reins, and went ahead to examine whether 
it were possible to land. He was absent 
fifteen minutes ; returning to us only after 
he had made a thorough search into the 
condition of the island, as well as of that 
of the ice in its eastern channel. These 
were fifteen fearful minutes; the rending 


of the masses above, and the grinding of 


cake on cake, sounding like the roar of 
the ocean in a tempest. N otwithstanding 
all the awful accessories of this dreadful 
night, I could not but admire Guert’s 
coolness of manner, and his admirable 
conduct. He was more than resolute ‘ 
for he was cool, collected, and retained 
the use of all his faculties in perfection. 
As plausible as it might Seem, to one less 
observant and clear-headed, to attempt 
escaping to the western shore, Guert had 
decided right in moving toward the island. 
The grinding of the ice, in another quar- 
ter, had apprised him that the water was 
forcing its way through, near the main- 
land; and that escape would be nearly 
hopeless on that side of the river. 


of the horses, for a conference ; first sol- 


emnly assuring our precious companions 
that there were no grounds for immediate 
Mary Wallace anxiously 
asked him to repeat this to her, on the 


apprehension. 


went 
along, he explained to us that the fissure 
below cut us off from the only point where 


When 


he rejoined us, he called me to the heads 
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faith due from man to woman; and he 
did it; when I was permitted to join him 
without further opposition. 

“Corny,”’ said Guert, in a low tone. 
“Providence has punished me for my 
wicked wish of seeing Mary Wallace in the 
claws of lions; for all the Savage beasts of 
the old world could hardly make our case 
more desperate than it now is. We must 
be cool, however, and preserve the girls, 
or die like men.’’ 

“Our fates are, and must be the same. 
Do you devote yourself to Mary, and leave 
Anneke to me. But why this language ; 
surely our case is by no means so desper- 
ate ?”’ 

“It might not be so difficult for two 
active, vigorous young men to get ashore ; 
but it would be different with females. 
The ice is in motion all around us ; and the 
cakes are piling and grinding on each 
other in a most fearful manner. Were it 
light enough to see, we should do much 
better ; but, as it is, I dare not trust Mary 
Wallace any distance from this island at 
present. We may be compelled to pass 
the night here, and must make provision 
accordingly. You hear the ice grinding 
on the shore; a sign that everything is 
going down stream. God send that the 
waters break through ere long; though 
they may sweep all before them when they 
do come. I fear me, Corny, that Herman 
Mordaunt and his party are lost ! ” 

“Merciful Providence !—can it be as 
bad as that! I rather hope they have 
reached the land.’’ 

“‘ That is impossible, on the course they 
took. Kven a man would be bewildered 
and swept away, in the torrent that is 
driving down under the west shore. It is 
that vent to the water which saves us. 
But, no more words. You now under- 
stand the extent of the danger, and will 
know what you are about. We must 
get our precious charge on the island, if 
possible, without further delay. Half an 
hour—nay, half a minute, may bring down 
the torrent. ”’ 

Guert took the direction of everything. 
Even while we had been talking, the ice 
had moved materially ; and we found our-. 
Selves fifty feet further from the island 
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Cross it we did, my delicate companion being as much sustained by my 
supporting arm as by her own resolution.—Satanste. 
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than we had been. By causing the horses 
to advance, this distance was soon re- 
covered; but it was found impossible to 
lead or drive them over the broken cakes 
with which the shore of the island now 
began to be lined. After one or two 
spirited and determined efforts, Guert 
gave the matter up, and asked me to 
help the ladies from the sleigh. Never 
did women behave better than did these 
delicate and lovely girls, on an occasion 
so awfully trying. Without remon- 
strances, tears, exclamations, or ques- 
tions, both did as desired; and I cannot 
express the feeling of security I felt, when 
I had helped each over the broken and 
grinding border of white ice that sepa- 
rated us from the shore.. The night was 
far from cold; but the ground was now 
frozen sufficiently to prevent any unpleas- 
ant consequences from walking on what 
would otherwise have been a slimy, muddy 
alluvium; for the island was so very low 
as often to be under water, when the river 
was particularly high. This, indeed, 
formed our danger, after we had reached 
it. 

When [returned to Guert, I found him 
already drifted down some little distance ; 
and this time we moved the sleigh so much 
above the point, as to be in less danger of 
getting out of sight of our precious wards. 
To my surprise, Guert was busy in strip- 
ping the harness from the, horses, and 
Jack already stood only in his blinkers. 
Moses was soon reduced to the same state. 
I was wondering what was to be done 
next, when Guert drew each bridle from 
its animal, and gave a smart crack of his 
whip. The liberated horses started back 
with affright—snorted, reared, and, turn- 
ing away, they went down the river, free 
as air, and almost as swift; the incessant 
and loud snapping of their master’s whip, 
in no degree tending to diminish their 
speed. lLasked the meaning of this. 

<‘It would be cruel not to let the poor 
beasts make use of the strength and sa- 
gacity nature has given them to save their 
lives,’’ answered Guert, straining his eyes 
after Moses, the horse that was behind, so 
long as his dark form could be distin- 
guished, and leaning forward to listen to 


| them. 
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' the blows of their hoofs, while the noises 
‘around us permitted them to be heard. 
‘To us they would only be an encum- 
brance, since they could never be forced 
over the cracks and caked ice in harness ; 
nor would it be at all safe to follow them, 
if they could. The sleigh is light, and we 
are strong enough to shove it to land, when 
there is an opportunity ; or, it may be left 
on the island.”’ 

Nothing could have served more effect- 
ually to convince me of the manner in 
which Guert regarded our situation, than 
to see him turn loose beasts which I 
knew he so highly prized. I mentioned 
this; and he answered me with a melan- 
choly seriousness, that made the impres- 
sion so much the stronger— 

*‘It is possible they may get ashore, 
for nature has given a horse a keen in- 
stinct. They can swim, too, where you 
and I would drown. At all events they 
are not fettered with harness, but have 
every chance itis in my power to give 
Should they land, any farmer 
| would put them in his stable, and I should 

soon hear where they were to be found; 
if, indeed, I am living in the morning to 
make the inquiry.’”’ 

‘«¢ What is next to be done, Guert ?’’ I 
asked, understanding at once both his feel- 
ings and his manner of reasoning. 

‘‘We must now run the sleigh on the 
island ; after which it will be time to look 
about us, and to examine if it be possible 
to get the ladies on the mainland.” 

Accordingly, Guert and I applied our- 
selves to the task, and had no great diffi- 
culty in dragging the sleigh over the 
cakes, grinding and in motion as they 
were. We pulled it as far as the tree 
beneath which Mary and Anneke stood ; 
when the ladies got into it and took their 
seats, enveloped in the skins. The night 
was not cold for the season, and our com- 
panions were thickly clad, having tippets 
and muffs ; still the wolves’ skins of Guert 
contributed to render them more comfor- 
table. All apprehension of immediate 
danger now ceased for a short time; nor 
do I think either of the females fancied they 
could run any more risk, beyond that of ex- 
posure to the night air, so long as they re- 
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mained on terra firma. Such was not 
the case, however, as avery simple ex- 
planation will render apparent to the 
reader. 

All the islands in this part of the Hud- 
son are low, being rich alluvial meadows, 
bordered by trees and bushes ; most of the 
first being willows, sycamores, or nuts. 
The fertility of the soil had given to these 
trees rapid growths, and they were gener- 
ally of some stature: though not one 
among them had that great size which 
ought to mark the body and branches of 
a venerable tenant of the forest. This 
fact, of itself, proved that no one tree of 
them all was very old; a circumstance 
that was certainly owing to the ravages 
of the annual freshets. I say annual; for 
though the freshet which now encom- 
passed us was far more serious than 
usual, each year brought something of the 
sort; and the islands were constantly in- 
creasing or diminishing under their action. 
To prevent the last, a thicket of trees was 
left at the head of each island, to form a 
sort of barricade against the inroads of 
the ice in the spring. So low was the face 
of the land, or meadow, however, that a 
rise of a very few feet in the river would 
be certain to bring it entirely under water. 
All this will be made more apparent by 
our own proceedings, after we had placed 
the ladies in the sleigh ; and more espe- 
cially by the passing remarks of Guert 
while employed in his subsequent efforts. 

No sooner did Guert Ten Eyck believe 
the ladies to be temporarily safe, than he 
proposed to me that we should take a 
closer look at the state of the river, in 
order to ascertain the most feasible means 
of getting on the mainland. This was 
said aloud, and in a cheerful way, as if 
he no longer felt any apprehension, and 
evidently to me, to encourage our com- 
panions. Anneke desired us to go, de- 
claring that now she knew herself to be 
on dry land all her own fears had van- 
ished. We went accordingly, taking our 
first direction toward the head of the 
island. 

A very few minutes sufficed to reach 
the limits of our narrow domain; and as 
we approached them Guert pointed out to 
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me the mound of ice that was piling up 
behind it, as a most fearful symptom. 

‘‘There is our danger,’’ he said, with 
emphasis, ‘‘and we must not trust to 
these trees. This freshet goes beyond 
any I ever saw on the river; and not a 
spring passes that we have not more or 
less of them. Do you not see, Corny, 
what saves us now ?”’ 

“Weare on an island, and cannot be 
in much danger from the river while we 
stay here.’’ 

** Not so, my dear friend, not at all so. 
But come with me, and look for your- 
self.’’ 

I followed Guert, and did look for my- 
self. We sprang upon the cakes of ice, 
which were piled quite thirty feet in 
height, on the head of the island, extend- 
ing right and left, as far as our eyes could 
see, by that misty light. It was by no 
means difficult moving about on this mas- 
Sive pile, the movement in the cakes being 
slow and frequently interrupted; but 


‘there was no concealing the true charac- 


ter of the danger. Had not the island 
and the adjacent main interposed their 
obstacles, the ice would have continued to 
move bodily down the stream, cake shov- 
ing over cake, until the whole found vent 
in the wider space below, and floated off 
toward the ocean. Not only was our 
island there, however, but other islands 
lay near us, straitening the different chan- 
nels or passages in such a way as to com- 
pel the formation of an icy dam; and on 
the strength of this dam rested all our 
security. Were it to be ruptured anywhere 
near us, we should inevitably be swept off 
in a body. Guert thought, however, as 
has been said already, that the waters had 
found narrow issues under the mainland, 
both east and west of us; and should this 
prove to be true, there was a hope that 
the great calamity might be averted. In 
other words, if these floodgates sufficed, 
we might escape ; otherwise the catastro- 
phe was certain. y 

«‘T cannot excuse it to myself to remain 
here, without endeavoring to see what is 
the state of things nearer to the shore,’’ 
said Guert, after we had viewed the vast 
accumulating mass of broken ice above us, 
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as well as the lignt permitted, and we had | when a voice, filled with alarm, took us in 


talked over together the chances of safety 
and the character of the danger. ‘‘ Do 
you return to the ladies, Corny, and en- 
deavor to keep up their spirits, while I 
cross this channel on our right, to the 
next island, and see what offers in that 
direction.”’ 

<*T do not like the idea of your running 
all the risk alone; besides, something 
may occur to require the strength of two, 
instead of that of one to overcome it.”’ 

‘«*You can gowith meas far as the next 
island, if you will, where we shall be able 
to ascertain at once whether it be ice or 
water that separates us from the eastern 
shore. If the first, you can return as fast 
as possible for the ladies, while I look for a 
place to cross. Ido not like the appear- 
ance of this dam, to be honest with you ; 
and have great fears for those who are 
now in the sleigh.”’ 

We were in the very act of moving 
away, when a loud cracking noise, that 
arose within a few yards, alarmed us 
both; and running to the spot whence it 
proceeded, we saw that a large willow had 
snapped in two, like a pipe-stem, and that 
the whole barrier of ice was marching, 
slowly, but grandly, over the stump, 
crushing the fallen trunk and branches 
beneath its weight, as the slow-moving 
wheel of the loaded cart crushes the twig. 
Guert grasped my arm, and his fingers 
nearly entered the flesh, under his iron 
pressure. 

«“We must quit this spot—’’ he said 
firmly, “‘and at once. Let us go back to 
the sleigh.”’ 

I did not know Guert’s intentions, but I 
saw it was time to act with decision. We 
moved swiftly down to the spot where we 
had left the sleigh; and the reader will 
judge of our horror, when we found it 
gone! The whole of the low point of the 
island where we had left it, was already 
covered with cakes of ice that were in mo- 
tion, and which had doubtless swept off 
the sleigh during the few minutes that we 
had been absent! Looking around us, 
however, we saw an object on the river, a 
little distance below, that I fancied was 
the sleigh, and was about to rush after it, 


another direction. Mary Wallace came 
out from behind a tree, to which she had 
fled for safety, and seizing Guert’s arm, 
implored him not to quit her again. 

‘‘Whither has Anneke gone?’’ I de: 
manded, in an agony I cannot describe— 
‘‘T see nothing of Anneke !”’ 

‘‘She would not quit the sleigh,’’ an- 
swered Mary Wallace, almost panting for 
breath—‘‘I implored—entreated her to 
follow me—said you must soon return; but 
she refused to quit the sleigh. Anneke is 
in the sleigh, if that can now be found.’’ 

I heard no more; but springing on the 
still moving cakes of ice, went leaping 
from cake to cake, until my sight showed 
me that, sure enough, the sleigh was on 
the bed of the river, over which it was in 
slow motion; forced downward before the 
new coating of ice that was fast covering 
the original surface. At first I could see no 
one in the sleigh; but, on reachiny it, I 
found Anneke buried in the skins. She 
was on her knees; the precious creature 
was asking succor from God ! 

[ had a wild but sweet consolation in 
thus finding myself, as it might be, cut off 
from all the rest of my kind, in the midst 
of that scene of gloom and desolation, alone 
with Anneke Mordaunt. The moment I 
could make her conscious of my presence, 
she inquired after Mary Wallace, and was 
much relieved on learning that she was 
with Guert, and would not be left by him, 
for a single instant, again that night. In- 
deed, I saw their figures dimly, as they 
moved swiftly across the channel that 
divided the two islands, and disappear in 
that direction, among the bushes that lined 
the place to which they had gone. 

‘‘Let us follow,’’ I said, eagerly. ‘‘ The 
crossing is yet easy, and we, too, may es- 
cape to the shore.”’ 

“Go you!” said Anneke, over whom 
a momentary physical torpor appeared to 
have passed. “‘Go you, Corny,’ she 
said; ‘“‘a man may easily save himself ; 
and you are an only child—the sole hope 
of your parents.” 

<‘Dearest, beloved Anneke !—why this 
indifference—this apathy on your own be- 
half? Are you not the only child, the 
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sole hope of a widowed father ?—do you 
forget him ?”’ 

«* No, no, no! ”’ exclaimed the dear girl, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Help me out of the sleigh, 
Corny; there, I will go with you any- 
where—anyhow—to the end of the world, 
to save my father from such anguish.”’ 

From that moment the temporary im- 
becility of Anneke vanished, and I found 
her, for the remainder of the time we re- 
mained in jeopardy, quick to apprehend, 
and ready to second all my efforts. It 
was this passing submission to an imag- 
inary doom, on the one hand, and the 
headiong effect of sudden fright on the 
other, which had separated the two girls, 
and which had been the means of dividing 
the whole party as described. 

I scarcely know how to describe what 
followed. So intense was my apprehen- 
sion on behalf of Anneke, that I can safe- 
ly say, I did not think of my own fate 
in the slightest degree as disconnected 
from hers. The self-devoted reliance with 
which the dear girl seemed-to place all 
her dependence on me, would of itself have 
produced this effect, had she not possessed 
my whole heart, as I was now so fully 
aware. Moments like those make one 
alive to all the affections, and strip off 
every covering that habit, or the dissem- 
bling of our manners is so apt to throw 
over the feelings. I believe I both spoke 
and acted toward Anneke, as one would 
cling to, or address the being dearest to 
him in the world, for the next few min- 
utes; but I can suppose the reader will 
naturally prefer learning what we did, 
under such circumstances, rather than 
what we said, or how we felt. 

I repeat, it is not easy for me to de- 
scribe what followed. JI know we first 
rather ran than walked, across the chan- 
nel on which I had last seen the dim forms 
of Guert and Mary, and even crossed the 
island to its eastern side, in the hope of 
being able to reach the shore in that 
quarter. The attempt was useless, for 
we found the water running down over 
the ice like a race-way. Nothing could 
be seen of our late companions; and my 
loud and repeated calls to them were un- 
answered. 
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‘Our case is hopeless, Cornelius,’’ said 
Anneke; speaking with a forced calm- 
ness, when she found retreat impossible in 
that direction. ‘‘ Let us return to the 
sleigh, and submit to the will of God!’’ 

*‘ Beloved Anneke !—Think of your fa- 
ther, and summon your whole strength. 
The bed of the river is yet firm; we will 
cross it, and try the opposite shore.’’ 

Cross it we did, my delicate companion 
being as much sustained by my support- 
ing arm as by her own resolution ; but we 
found the same obstacle to retreat inter- 
posing there also. The island above had 
turned the waters aside, until they found 
an outlet under each bank— shooting 
along their willowy shores, with the ve- 
locity of arrows. By this time, owing to 
our hurried movement, I found Anneke so 
far exhausted, that it was absolutely 
necessary to pause a minute to take 
breath. This pause was also necessary, 
in order to look about us, and to decide 
understandingly as to the course it was 
necessary now to pursue. This pause, 
brief as it was, moreover contributed 
largely to the apparent horrors of our 
situation. 

The grating or grinding of the ice 
above us, cake upon cake, now sounded 
like the rushing of heavy winds, or the 
incessant roaring of a surf upon the sea- 
shore. The piles were becoming visible, 
by their height and their proximity, as 
the ragged barriers set slowly but steadily 
down upon us; and the whole river 
seemed to me to be in motion down- 
ward. At this awful instant, when I 
began to think it was the will of Provi- 
dence that Anneke and I were to perish 
together, a strange sound interrupted the 
fearful natural accessories of that fright- 
ful scene. I certainly heard the bells of a 
sleigh ; at first they seemed distant and 
broken—then nearer and incessant, at- 
tended by the rumbling of runners on the 
ice. I took off my cap and pressed my 
head, for I feared my brain was unsettled. 
There it came, however, more and more 
distinctly, until the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs mingled in the noise. 

‘Can there be others as unhappy as 
ourselves !’’ exclaimed Anneke, forget- 
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ting her own fears in generous sympathy. | of a cake, in order to recover our breath. 
««See, Littlepage !—see, dear Cornelius—| While there, it struck me, that new 


yonder surely comes another sleigh !”’ 

Come it did, like the tempest, or the 
whirlwinds ; passing within fifty feet of 
us. I knew it at a glance. It was the 
sleigh of Herman Mordaunt, empty ; with 
the horses, maddened by terror, running 
wherever their fears impelled. As the 
sleigh passed, it was thrown on one side ; 
then it was once more whirled up again ; 
and it went out of sight, with the rum- 
bling sound of the runners mingling with 
the jingling of bells and the tramp of 
hoofs. 

At this instant a loud, distant cry from 
a human voice was certainly heard. It 
seemed to me as if some one called my 
name; and Anneke said she so under- 
stood it, too. The call, if call it was, 
came from the south, and from under the 
western shore. At the next moment, 
awful reports proceeded from the barrier 
above; and, passing an arm around the 
slender waist of my lovely companion, to 
support her, I began a rapid movement in 
the direction of that call. While at- 
tempting to reach the western shore, [| 
had observed a high mound of broken ice 
that was floating down; or rather, was 
pressed down on the smooth surface of 
the frozen river, in advance of the smaller 
cakes that came by in the current. It 
was increasing in size by accessions from 
these floating cakes, and threatened to 
form a new dam at some narrow pass be- 
low, as soon as of sufficient size. It oc- 
curred to me we should be temporarily 
safe could we reach that mound, for it 
rose so high as to be above danger from 
the water. Thither, then, I ran, almost 
carrying Anneke on my arm; our speed 
increased by the terrific sounds from the 
dam above us. 

We reached the mound, and found the 
cakes so piled as to be able to ascend 
them; though not without an effort. 
After getting up a layer or two, the 
broken mass became so irregular and 
ragged as to render it necessary for me 
to mount first, and then to drag Anneke 
up after me. This I did, until exhausted ; 
and we both seated ourselves on the edge 


sounds arose from the river; and, bending 
forward to examine, I saw that the water 
had forced its way through the dam above 
and was coming down upon us in a tor- 
rent. 


——— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now lam aman; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die ! 


‘¢The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 
— WORDSWORTH. 


FIVE minutes longer on the ice of the 
main channel, and we should have been 
swept away. Even as we still sat looking 
at the frightful force of the swift current, 
as well as the dim light of that clouded 
night would permit, I saw Guert Ten 
Kyck’s sleigh whirl past us; and only a 
minute later, Herman Mordaunt’s fol- 
lowed ; the poor exhausted beasts strug- 
gling in the harness for freedom, that they 
might swim for their lives. Anneke heard 
the snorting of those wretched horses ; 
but her unpracticed eyes did not detect 
them, immersed, as they were, in the cur- 
rent; nor had she recognized the sleigh 
that whirled past us as her father’s. A 
little later, a fearful shriek came from one 
of the fettered beasts; such a heart-pierc- 
ing cry as it is known the horse often 
gives. I said nothing on the subject, know- 
ing that love for her father was one of the 
great incentives which had aroused my 
companion to exertion; and being unwill- 
ing to excite fears that were now latent. 

Two or three minutes of rest were all 
that circumstances permitted. I could 
see that everything visible on the river 
was in motion downward ; the piles of ice 
on which we were placed, as well as the 
cakes that glanced by us in their quicker 
descent. Our own motion was slow, on 
account of the mass which doubtless 
pressed on the shoals of the west side of 
the river; aS well as on account of the 
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friction against the lateral fields of ice, 
and occasionally against the shore. Still 
we were in motion; and I| felt the neces- 
sity, on every account, of getting as soon 
as possible on the western verge of our 
floating island, in order to profit by any 
favorable occurrence that might offer. 

Dear Anneke !—How admirably did she 
behave that fearful night! From the mo- 
ment she regained her entire conscious- 
ness, after | found her praying in the 
bottom of the sleigh, down to that instant, 
she had been as little of an encumbrance 
to my own efforts, as was at all possible. 
Reasonable, resolute, compliant, and to- 
tally without any ill-timed exhibition of 
womanly apprehension, she had done all 
she was desired to do unhesitatingly, and 
with intelligence. In ascending that pile 
of ice, by no means an easy task under 
any circumstances, we had acted in perfect 
concert, every effort of mine being aided 
by one of her own, directed by my advice 
and greater experience. 

‘God has not deserted us, deavast An- 
neke,’’ I said, now that my companion’s 
strength appeared to have returned, ‘‘ and 
we may yet hope to escape. I can antici- 
pate the joy we shall bring to your father’s 
heart, when he again takes you to his 
arms, safe and uninjured.”’ 

“‘ Dear, dear father !—What agony he 
must now be suffering on my account. 
Come, Corny, let us go to him at once, if 
it be possible.”’ 

As this was said, the precious girl arose, 
and adjusted her tippet in a way that 
should cause her no encumbrance; like 
one ready to set about the execution of a 
serious task with all her energies. The 
muff had been dropped on the river; for 
neither of us had any sensibility to cold. 
The night, however, was quite mild, for 
the season ; and we probably should not 
have suffered, had our exertions been less 
violent. Anneke declared herself ready 
to proceed, and I commenced the difficult 
and delicate task of aiding her across an 
island composed of icy fragments, in order 
to reach its western margin. We were 
quite thirty feet in the air; anda fallinto 
any of the numerous caverns among 
which we had to proceed, might have 
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been fatal; certainly would have crippled 
the sufferer. Then the surface of the ice 
was so smooth as to render walking on 
it an exceedingly delicate operation ; more 
especially as the cakes lay at all manner 
of inclinations to the plane of the horizon. 

Fortunately, I wore buckskin moccasins 
over my boots; and their rough leather 
aided me greatly in maintaining my foot- 
ing. Anneke, too, had socks of cloth ; 
without which I do not think she could 
have possibly moved. By these aids, how- 
ever, and by proceeding with the utmost 
caution, we had actually succeeded in 
attaining our object when the floating 
mass shot into an eddy, and turning slowly 
round under this new influence, placed us 
on the outer side of the island again! 
Not a murmur escaped Anneke, at this 
disappointment; but, with a sweetness of 
temper that spoke volumes in favor of her 
natural disposition, and a resignation that 
told her training, she professed a readi- 
ness to renew her efforts. To this I would 
not consent, however ; for 1 saw that the 
eddy was still whirling us about; and I 
thought it best to escape from its influence 
altogether, before we threw away our 
strength fruitlessly. Instead of recrossing 
the pile, therefore, I told my fair com- 
panion that we would descend to a cake 
that lay level on the water, and which 
projected from the mass to such a distance 
as to be close to the shore, should we 
again get nearit. This descent was made, 
after some trouble, though I was compelled 
to receive Anneke entirely in my own 
arms, in order to effect it. Effect it I did; 
placing the sweet girl safely at my side, 
on the outermost and lowest of all the 
cakes in our confused pile. 

In some respects this change was for the 
better, while it did not improve our situa- 
tion in others. It placed both Anneke 
and myself behind a shelter, as respected 
the wind; which though neither very 
strong nor very cold, had enough of 
March about it to render the change 
acceptable. It took my companion, too, 
from a position where motion was diffi- 
cult, and often dangerous ; leaving her on 
a level, even spot, where she could walk 
with ease and security, and keep the blood 
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in motion by exercise. 
both in the best possible situation to 
profit by any contact with that shore, 
along and near which our island was now 
slowly moving. 

There could no longer be any doubt 
of the state of the river in general. It 
had broken up; spring had come like a 
thief in the night; and the ice below 
having given way, while the mass above 
had acquired too much power to be re- 
sisted, everything was set in motion ; and 
like the death of the strong man, the dis- 
ruption of fields in themselves so thick 
and adhesive, had produced an agony 
surpassing the usual struggle of the 
seasons. Nevertheless, the downward 
motion had begun in earnest, and the 
center of the river was running like a 
sluice, carrying away in its current those 
masses which had just before formed so 
menacing an obstacle above. 

Luckily our own pile was a little aside 
from the great downward rush. I have 
since thought that it touched the bottom, 
- which caused it to turn, as well as re- 
tarded its movement. Be this as it might, 
we still remained in a little bay slowly 
turning in a circle; and glad was I to 
see our low cake coming around again, 
in sight of the western shore. The mo- 
ment now demanded decision; and I pre- 
pared Anneke to meet it. A large, low, 
level cake had driven up on the shore, 
and extended out so far as to promise 
that our own cake would touch it in 
its evolutions. .I knew that the ice in 
general had not broken in consequence 
of any weakness of its own, but purely 
under the weight of the enormous press- 
ure from above, and the mighty force 
of the current; and that we ran little 
or no risk in trusting our persons on the 
uttermost limits of any considerable frag- 
ment. A station was taken accordingly 
near a projection of the cake we were 
on, when we waited for the expected 
contact. At such moments the shghtest 
disappointment carries with it the force 
of the greatest circumstances. Several 
times did it appear to us that our island 
was on the point of touching the fastened 


Then it put us}no time coming nearer than within six or 


eight feet. This distance it would have 
been easy enough for me to leap across, 
but to Anneke it was a barrier as im- 
passable as the illimitable void. The 
sweet girl saw this, and she acted like 
herself under the circumstance. She 
took my hand, pressed it, and said ear- 
nestly, and with patient sweetness— 

“You see how it is, Corny; I am not 
permitted to escape; but you can easily 
reach the shore. Go then, and leave me 
in the hands of Providence. Go; I never 
can forget what you have already done; 
but itis useless to perish together ! ’’ 

T have never doubted that Anneke was 
perfectly sincere in her wish that I should 
at least save my own life. The feeling 
with which she spoke; the despair that 
was coming over her; and the movement 
of our island, which at that moment gave 


1 . . 
signs of shooting away from the shore 


altogether, roused me to a sudden, and 
certainly, to a very bold attempt. I 
tremble, even at this distance of time, as 
I write the particulars. A small cake of 
ice was floating in between us and that 
which lay firmly fastened to the shore. 
Its size was such as to allow it to pass be- 
tween the two, though not without coming 
nearly, if not absolutely, in contact with 
one, if not with both. TIobserved all this; 
and saying one word of encouragement to 
Anneke, I passed an arm around her 
waist—waited the proper moment—and 
sprang forward. It was necessary tomake 
a short leap, with my precious burden on 
my arm, in order to gain this floating 
bridge; but it was done, and successfully. 
Scarcely permitting Anneke’s foot to touch 
this frail support, which was already sink- 
ing under our joint weight, I crossed it at 
two or three steps, and threw all my 
power into a last and desperate effort. I 
succeeded here also, and fell upon the 
firmer cake with a heart filled with grati- 
tude to God. The touch told me that we 
were safe, and in the next instant we 
reached the solid ground. Under such 
circumstances one usually looks back to 
examine the danger he has just gone 
through. I did so, and saw that the float- 


cake, and as often did it incline aside, at | ing cake of ice had already passed down, 
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and was out of reach, while the mass that ' was I to recognize that of Dirck Follock 


had been the means of saving us was 
slowly following, under some new impulse 
received from the furious currents of the 
river. But we were saved, and most de- 
voutly did I thank God, who had merci- 
fully aided our escape from perils so immi- 
nent. 

I was compelled to wait for Anneke, 
who fell upon her knees, and remained 
there quite a minute, before I could aid 
her in ascending the steep acclivity which 
formed the western bank of the Hudson, 
at this particular point. We reached the 
top, however, after a little delay, and 
pausing once or twice to take breath : 
when we first became really sensible of 
the true character of the scene from 
which we had been delivered. Dim as 
was the light, there was enough to enable 
us to overlook a considerable reach of the 
river, from that elevated stand. The 
Hudson resembled chaos rushing head- 
long between the banks. As for the cakes 
of ice—some darting past singly, and 
others piled as high as houses—of course 
the stream was filled with such; but a 
large, dark object was seen coming 
through that very channel over which 
Anneke and I had stood less than an hour 
before, sailing down the current with fear- 
ful rapidity. It was a house; of no great 
size, it is true, but large enough to present 
a singular object on the river. <A bridge, 
of some size, followed ; and a sloop, that 
had been borne away from the wharves of 
Albany, soon appeared in the strange as- 
semblage, that was thus suddenly collected 
on this great artery of the colony. 

But the hour was late; Anneke was 
yet to care for; it was necessary to seek 
a shelter. Still supporting my lovely com- 
panion, who now began to express her un- 
easiness on account of her father and 
other friends, I held the way inland; 
knowing there was a high road parallel 
to the river, and at no great distance 
from it. We reached the highway in the 
course of ten minutes, and turned our 
faces northward as the direction which 
led toward Albany. We had not ada- 
vanced far before I heard voices of men, 
who were coming toward us: and glad 
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among the number. I called aloud, and 
was answered by a shout of exultation, 
which, as | afterward discovered, sponta- 
neously broke out of his mouth, when he 
recognized the form of Anneke. Dirck 
was powerfully agitated when we joined 
him; I had never, previously, seen any- 
thing like such a burst of feeling from 
him; and it was some time before I could 
address him. 

‘* Of course your whole party is safe ? ”’ 
I asked, a little doubtingly ; for I had act- 
ually given up all who had been in Her- 
man Mordaunt’s sleigh for lost. 

“Yes, thank God! all but the sleigh 
and horses. But where are Guert Ten 
HKyck and Miss Wallace ? ”’ 

‘*Gone ashore on the other side of the 
river; we parted, and they took that di- 
rection, while we came hither.’’ I said 
this to quiet Anneke’s fears; but I had 
misgivings about their having got off the 
river at all. ‘‘ But let me know the man- 
ner of your own escape.”’ 

Dirck then gave us a history of what 
had passed; the whole party turning 
back to accompany us as soon as I 
told them that their errand—a search for 
the horses—was useless. The substance 
of what we heard was as follows: In the 
first effort to reach the western shore, 
Herman Mordaunt had been met by the 
very obstacle which Guert had foreseen, 
and he turned south, hoping to find some 
spot at which to land, by going farther 
from the dam that had formed above. 
After repeated efforts, and having: nearly 
lost his sleigh and the whole party, a 
point was reached at which Herman Mor- 
daunt determined to get his female com- 
panion on shore, at every hazard. This 
was to be done only by crossing floating 
cakes of ice, in a current that was already 
running at the rate of four or five miles 
in the hour. Dirck was left in charge of 
the horses while the experiment was 
made ; but seeing the adventurers in great 
danger, he fiew to their assistance—when 
the whole party were immersed, though 
not in deep water. Left to themselves, 
and alarmed with the floundering in the 
river and the grinding of the cakes, Her- 
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man Mordaunt’s bays were off in the con- 
fusion. Mrs. Bogart was assisted to the 
land, and was helped to reach the nearest 
dwelling—a comfortable house, about a 
quarter of a mile beyond the point where 
we had met the party. There Mrs. Bo- 
gart had been placed in a warm bed, and 
the gentlemen were supplied with such 
dry clothes as the rustic wardrobe of these 
simple people could furnish. The change 
made, Dirck was on his way to ascertain 
what had become of the sleigh and horses, 
as has been mentioned. 

On inquiry, I found that the spot where 
Anneke and myself had landed was quite 
three miles below the island on which 
Guert and I had drawn the sleigh. Near- 
ly the whole of this distance had we 
floated with the pile of ice, in the short 
‘ time we were on it; a proof of the furious 
rate at which the current was setting 
downward. No one had heard anything 
of Guert and Mary; but I encouraged 
my companion to believe that they were 
necessarily safe on the other shore. I 
certainly deemed this to be very question- 
able, but there was no use in anticipating 
evil. 

On reaching the farm-house, Herman 
Mordaunt’s delight and gratitude may 
more easily be imagined than described. 
He folded Anneke to his heart, and she 
wept like an infant on his bosom. Nor 
was I forgotten in this touching scene, 
but came in for a full share of notice. 

«‘T want no details, noble young man— ’ 
I am professing to write the truth, and 
must be excused for relating such things 
as these, but—‘‘I want no details, noble 
young man,’’ said Herman Mordaunt, 
squeezing my hand, ‘‘to feel certain that, 
under God, I owe my child’s life, for the 
second time, to you. I wish to heaven! 
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;yond the grateful conviction of having 


really rendered the greatest of all ser- 
vices to Anneke and her father; though 
I had better occasion to remember it 
afterward. 

It is unnecessary to dweli more partic- 
ularly on the occurrences at the farm- 
house. The worthy people did what they 
could to make us comfortable, and we 
were all warm in bed in the course of the 
next half-hour. 

On the following morning a wagon was 
harnessed, and we left these simple coun- 
trymen and women—who refused every- 
thing like compensation, as a matter of 
course—and proceeded homeward. I have 
heard it said that we Americans are mer- 
cenary; it may be so, but not a man, 
probably, exists in the colonies, who would 
accept money for such assistance. We 
were two hours in reaching Albany, on 
wheels; and entered the place about ten, 
in a very different style from that in which 
we had quitted it the day before. As we 
drove along, the highway frequently led 
us to points that commanded views of the 
river, and we had so many opportunities 
of noting the effects of the freshet. Of 
ice, very little remained. Here and there 
a cake or a pile was seen still adhering to 
the shore, and occasionally fragments 
floated downward; but, as a rule, the 
torrent had swept all before it. I partic- 
ularly took notice of the island on which 
we had sought refuge. It was entirely 
under water, but its outlines were to be 
traced by the bushes which lined its low 
banks. Most of the trees on its upper end 
were cut down, and all that grew on it 
would unquestionably have gone, had not 
the dam given way as early asit did. A 
great number of trees had been broken 

idown on all the islands; and large tops 


—but, no matter—it is now too late— land heavy trunks were still floating in the 


some other way may and must offer. I 
scarce know what I say, Littlepage; but 
what I mean is, to express faintly some 
small portion of the gratitude I feel, and 
to let you know how sensibly and deeply 
your services are felt and appreciated.”’ 
The reader may think it odd that this 
incoherent, but pregnant speech made 
little impression on me at the time, be- 


current, that were lately tenants of the 
forest, and had been violently torn from 
their places. 

We found all the lower part of Albany, 
too, under water. Boats were actually 
moving through the streets; a consider- 
able portion of its inhabitants having no 
other means of communicating with their 
neighbors. A sloop of some size lay up on 
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one of the lowest spots ; and, as the water | not without losing large masses, as it 


was already subsiding, it was said she 
would remain there until removed by the 
shipwrights. Nobody was drowned in 
the place; for it is not usual for the peo- 
ple of these colonies to remain in their 
beds, at such times, to await the appear- 
ance of the enemy in at their windows. 
We often read of such accidents destroy- 
ing hundreds in the Old World; but in 
the New, human life is of too much ac- 
count to be unnecessarily thrown away, 
and so we make some efforts to preserve 
it. 

As we drove into the street in which 
Herman Mordaunt lived, we heard a 
shout, and turning our heads, we saw 
Guert Ten Eyck waving his cap to us, 
with joy delineated in every feature of his 
handsome face. At the next moment he 
was at our side. 

‘‘Mr. Herman Mordaunt,’’ he cried, 
shaking that gentleman most cordially 
by the hand, ‘“‘I look upon you as one 
raised from the dead; you and my ex- 
cellent neighbor, Mrs. Bogart, and Mr. 
Follock, here! How you got off the river 
is a mystery to me, for I well know that 
the water commonly breaks through first 
under the west shore. Corny and Miss 
Anneke — God bless you both! Mary 
Wallace is in terror lest ill news come 
from some of you; but I will run ahead 
and let her know the glad tidings. It is 
but five minutes since I left her, starting 
at every sound, lest it prove the foot of 
some ill-omened messenger.’’ 

Guert stopped to say nomore. In a 
minute he was inside of Herman Mor- 
daunt’s house—in another Anneke and 
Mary Wallace were locked in each other’s 
arms. After exchanging salutes, Mrs. 
Bogart was conveyed to her own resi- 
dence and there was a termination to that 
memorable expedition. 

Guert had less to communicate, in the 
way of dangers and marvels, than I had 
anticipated. It seemed, that when he and 
Miss Wallace reached the inner margin 
of the last island, a large cake of ice had 
entered the strait, and got jammed; or 


rather, that it went through, forced by | 


the tremendous pressure above; though 


came in contact with the shores, and 
grinding much of its material into powder, 
by the attrition. Guert’s presence of 
mind and decision did him excellent ser- 
vice here. Without delaying an instant, 
the moment it was in his power, he led 
Mary on that cake, and crossed the nar- 
row branch of the river, which alone 
separated him from the mainland, on it, 
dry-shod. The water was beginning to 
find its way over this cake, as it usually 
did on all those that lay low, and which 
even stopped in their progress; but this 
did not offer any certain obstacles to per- 
sons who were so prompt. 

Safe themselves, our friends remained 
to see if we could not be induced to join 
them; and the call we heard, was from 
Guert, who had actually recrossed to the 
island, in the hope of meeting us, and 
directing us to a place of safety. Guert 
never said anything to me on the subject 
himself; but I subsequently gathered 
from Mary Wallace’s accounts, that the 
young man did not rejoin her without a 
good deal of hazard and difficulty, and 
after a long and fruitless search for his 
companions. Finding it useless to remain 
any longer on the riverside, Guert and 
his companions held their way toward 
Albany. About midnight they reached 
the ferry opposite to the town; having 
walked quite six miles, filled with uneasi- 
ness on account of those who had been left 
behind. Guert was a man of decision, 
and he wisely determined it would be bet- 
ter to proceed, than to attempt waking up 
the inmates of any of the houses he 
passed. The river was now substantially 
free from ice, though running with great 
velocity. But Guert was an expert oars- 
man; and finding a skiff, he persuaded 
Mary Wallace to enter it; actually suc- 
ceeding, by means of the eddies, in land- 
ing her within ten feet of the very spot 
where the hand-sled had deposited him 
and myself, only a few days before. From 
this point, there was no difficulty in walk- 
ing home; and Miss Wallace actually 
slept in her own bed, that eventful night, 
if indeed she could sleep. 

Such was the termination of this ad- 
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venture ; one that I have rightly termed | proved by those who heard it. 


memorable. In the end, Jack and Moses 
came in safe and sound ; having probably 
swum ashore. They were found in the 
public road, only a short distance from 
the town, and were brought in to their 
master the same day. Every one who 
took any interest in horses—and what 
Dutchman does not?—knew Jack and 
Moses, and there was no difficulty in as- 
certaining to whom they belonged. What 
is singular, however, both sleighs were 
recovered; though at long intervals of 
time, and under very different circum- 
stances. That of Guert, wolves’ skins 
and all, actually went down the whole 
length of the river on the ice; passing out 
to sea through the Narrows. It must 
have gone by New York in the night, or 
doubtless it would have been picked up; 
while the difficulty of reaching it, was its 
protector on the descent, above the town. 
Once outside of the Narrows, it was 
thrown by the tide and winds upon the 
shore of Staten Island; where it was 
hauled to land, housed, and being properly 
advertised in our New York paper, Guert 
actually got tidings of it, in time to re- 
ceive it, skins and all, by one of tlie first 
sloops that ascended the Hudson that 
year ; which was within a fortnight after 
the river had opened. The year 1758 was 
one of great activity, on account of the 
movements of the army, and no time was 
then unnecessarily lost. 

The history of Herman Mordaunt’s 
sleigh was very different. The poor bays 
must have drowned soon after we saw 
them floating past usin the torrent. Of 
course, life had no sooner left them than 
they sank to the bottom of the river, car- 
rying with them the sleigh to which they 
were still attached. In a few days the 
animals rose to the surface—as is usual 
with all swollen bodies—bringing up the 
sleigh again. In this condition the wreck 
was overtaken by a downward-bound 
sloop, the men of which saved the sleigh, 
harness, skins, foot-stoves, and such other 
articles as would not float away. 

Our adventure made a good deal of noise 
in the circle of Albany ; and I have reason 
to think that my own conduct was ap- 
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Bulstrode 
paid me an especial visit of thanks the very 
day of my return, when the following con- 
versation took place between us: 

** You seem fated, my dear Corny,’ the 
major observed, after he had paid the 
usual compliments, ‘‘to be always serv- 
ing me in the most material way, and I 
scarcely know how to express all I feel on 
the occasion. First, the lion, and now this 
affair of the river—but that Guert will 
drown or make away with the whole fam- 
ily before the summer is over, unless Mr. 
Mordaunt puts a stop to hzs interfer- 
ence.”’ 

‘«This accident was one that might have 
overtaken the oldest and most prudent 
man in Albany. The river seemed as solid 
as the street when we went on it; and an- 
other hour, even as it was, would have 
brought us all home in entire safety.”’ 

“* Ay, but that hour came near bringing 
death and desolation into the most charm- 
ing family in the colony; and you have 
been the means of averting the heaviest 
part of the blow. I wish to heaven, Little- 
page, that you would consent to come into © 
the army! Join us as a volunteer, the 
moment we move, and I will write to Sir 
Harry to obtain a pair of colors for you. 
As soon as he hears that we are indebted 
to your coolness and courage for the life 
of Miss Mordaunt, he will move heaven 
and earth to manifest his gratitude. The 
instant this good parent made up his mind 
to accept Miss Mordaunt as a daughter, 
he began to consider her as a child of his 
own.”’ 

‘¢ And Anneke—Miss Mordaunt herself, 
Mr. Bulstrode—does she regard Sir Harry 
as a father ?”’ 

“Why, that must be coming by slow 
degrees, aS a matter of course, you know. 
Women are slower than us men to admit 
such totally novel impressions; and I dare 
say Anneke fancies one father enough for 
her, just at this moment; though she 
sends very pleasant messages to Sir Harry, 
I can assure you, when in the humor! 
But what makes you so grave, my good 
Corny ?”’ 

“Mr. Bulstrode, I conceive it no more 
than fair to be as honest as yourself in 
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this matter. 
are a suitor for Miss Mordaunt’s hand ; 
I will now own to you that I am your 
rival.”’ 

My companion heard this declaration 
with a quiet smile and the most perfect 
good-nature. 

“So you actually wish to become the 
husband of Anneke Mordaunt, yourself, 
my dear Corny, do you?”’ he said, so 


coolly, that I was at a loss to know of; 


what sort of materials the man could be 
made. 

“‘T do, Major Bulstrode—it is the first 
and last wish of my heart.’’ 

‘<< Since you seem disposed to reciprocate 
my confidence you will not take offense if 
I ask you a question or two!”’ 

‘‘Oertainly not, sir; your own frank- 
ness shall be a rule for my government.”’ 

‘“Have you ever let Miss Mordaunt 
know that such are your wishes? ”’ 

‘‘T have, sir; and that in the plainest 
terms—such as cannot well be misunder- 
stood.”’ 

«What! last night ?—On that infernal 
ice !—While she thought her life was in 
your hands !’’ 

‘Nothing was said on the subject, 
last night, for we had other thoughts to 
occupy our minds.’’ 

‘“‘It would have been a most ungener- 
ous thing to take advantage of a lady’s 
fears—”’ 

‘‘Major Bulstrode !—I cannot submit—’”’ 

‘¢Hush, my dear Corny,’’ interrupted 
the other, holding out a hand in a most 
quiet and friendly manner; ‘‘ there must 
be no misunderstanding between you and 
me. Men are never greater simpletons 
than when they let the secret conscious- 
ness of their love of life push them into 
swaggering about their honor; when their 
honor has, in fact, nothing to do with the 
matter in hand. I shall not quarrel with 
you; and must beg you, in advance, to 
receive my apologies for any little inde- 
corum into which I may be betrayed by 
surprise; as for great pieces of inde- 
corum, I shall endeavor to avoid them.” 

‘‘Wnough has been said, Mr. Bulstrode ; 
I am no wrangler, to quarrel with a 
shadow; and, I trust, not in the least 
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You have told me that you | that most contemptible of all human _ be- 


ings, a social bully, to be on all occasions 
menacing the sword or the pistol. Such 
men usually do nothing when matters 
come to a crisis. Hven when they fight 
they fight bunglingly and innocently.”’ 

“You are right, Littlepage, and I honor 
your sentiments. I have remarked that 
the most expert swordsman with his 
tongue, and the deadest shot at a shingle, 
are commonly as innocent as lambs of the 
shedding of blood on the ground. They 
can sometimes screw themselves up to 
meet an adversar7, but it exceeds their 
powers to use their weapons properly, 
when it comes to serious work. The swag- 
gerer is ever a coward at heart, however 
well he may wear a mask for a time. But 
enough of this. We understand each 
other, and are to remain friends under all 
circumstances. May I question further ? ”’ 

‘Ask what you please, Bulstrode—I 
shall answer, or not, at my own discre- 
tion.”’ 

‘“Then permit me to inquire, if Major 
Littlepage has authorized you to offer 
proper settlements ? ”’ 

«‘T am authorized to offer nothing. Nor 
is it usual for the husband to make settle- 
ments on his wife, in these colonies, further 
than what the law does for her, in favor 
of herown. The father sometimes has a 
care for the third generation. I shall ex- 
pect Herman Mordaunt to settle his estate 
on his daughter, and her rightful heirs, 
let her marry whom she may.”’ 

«‘ Ay, that is a very American notion ; 
and one on which Herman Mordaunt, who 
remembers his extraction, will be little 
likely to act. Well, Corny, we are rivals, 
as it would seem; but that is no reason 
we should not remain friends. We under- 
stand each other—though, perhaps, I 
ought to tell you all.”’ 

‘‘T should be glad to know all, Mr. Bul- 
strode; and can meet my fate, I hope, 
like a man. Whatever it may cost me, 
if Anneke prefer another, her happiness 
will be dearer to me than my own.’’ 

‘“Yes, my dear fellow, we all say and 
think so at one-and-twenty; which is 
about your age, I believe. At fwo-and- 
twenty, we begin to see that our own hap- 
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piness has an equal claim on us; and at|of heroes, in a small way; bringing me 


three-and-twenty we even give it the 
preference. However, I will be just if I 
am selfish. I have no reason to believe 
Anne Mordaunt does prefer me; though 
my perhaps is not altogether without a 
meaning either.”’ 

“In which case I may possibly be per- 
mitted to know to what it refers ? ’’ 

«‘ Tt refers to the father ; and I can tell 
you, my fine fellow, that fathers are of 
some account, in the arrangement of mar- 
riages between parties of any standing. 
Had not Sir Harry authorized my own 
proposals, where should I have been? 
Not a farthing of settlement could I have 
offered, while he remained Sir Harry ; 
notwithstanding I had the prodigious ad- 
vantage of the entail. I can tell you what 
it is, Corny ; the existing power is always 
an important power, since we all think 
more of the present time than of the fu- 
ture. That is the reason so few of us get 
to heaven. As for Herman Mordaunt, I 
deem it no more than fair to teil you he is 
on my side, heartand hand. He likes my 
offers of settlement; he likes my family ; 
he likes my rank, civil and military ; and 
Iam not altogether without the hope that 
he likes me.’’ 

I made no direct answer, and the con- 
versation soon changed. Bulstrode’s de- 
claration, however, caused me to remem- 
ber both the speech and manner of 
Herman Mordaunt, when he thanked me 
for saving his daughter’s life. I now be- 
gan to reflect-on it; and reflected on it 
much during the next few months. In 
the end the reader will learn the effect it 
had on my happiness. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Good sir, why do you start; and seem to fear 
Things that dosound so fair? IT the name of 
truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 


Which outwardly ye show ?” —BANQUO. 


As I have said already, the adventure 
on the river made a good deal of noise in 
that simple community ; and it had the 
effect to render Guert and myself a sort 


much more into notice than would other- 
wise have been the case. I thought that 
Guert, in particular, would be likely to 
reap its benefit ; for various elderly per- 
sons, who were in the habit of frowning 
whenever his name was mentioned, I was 
given to understand, could now smiie ; 
and two or three of the most severe 
among the Albany moralists, were heard 
to say that, ‘“‘after all, there was some 
good about that Guert Ten EKyck.’’ The 
reader will not require to be told that a 
high-school moralist, in a place as retired 
and insulated as Albany, must necessarily 
be a being that became subject to a very 
severe code. Morality, as I understand 
the matter, has a good deal of convention 
about it. There is a town morality and 
county morality all over the world, as they 
tell me. But in America our morals were, 
and long have been, separated into three 
great and very distinct classes; viz.— 
New England or Puritan morals; middle 
colonies, or liberal morals; and southern 
colonies, or latitudinarian morals. 

I shall not pretend to point out all the 
shades of difference in these several schools; 
though that in which I had myself been 
taught, was necessarily the most in con- 
formity with my own tastes. There were 
minor shades to be found in the same 
school; Guert and myself belonging to 
different classes. His morals were of the 
Dutch class; while mine more properly 
belonged to the English. The great char- 
acteristic of the Dutch school, was the 
tendency to excess that prevailed, when 
indulgences were sought. With them, it 
did not rain often; but when it did rain, 
it was pretty certain to pour. Old Colonel 
Follock was a case in point, on this score; 
nor was his son Dirck, young and diffident 
as he was, altogether an exception to the 
rule. There was not a more respectable 
man in the colony, in the main, than Col- 
onel Van Valkenburgh. He was well con- 
nected; had a handsome, unencumbered 
estate, and money at interest; was a 
principal prop in the church of his neigh- 
borhood ; was esteemed as a good hus- 
band; a good father; a true friend; a 
kind neighbor ; an excellent and loyal sub- 
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ject, and a thoroughly honest man. Never-| I had not been acquainted with Guert 


theless Colonel Van Valkenburgh had his 
weak times and seasons. He would have 
a frolic; and the dominie was obliged to 
wink at this propensity. Mr. Worden 
often nicknamed him Colonel Frolic. His 
frolics might be divided into two classes ; 
viz., the moderate and theimmoderate. Of 
the first, he had two or three turnsa year, 
and these were the occasions on which he 
commonly visited Satanstoe, or had my 
father with him at Rockrockarock, as his 
own place in Rockland was called. 

On these visits, whether to or from, 
there was a large consumption of tobacco, 
beer, cider, wine, rum, lemons, sugar, and 
the other ingredients of punch, toddy, and 
flip, but no outrageously durable excesses. 
There was much laughing, a great deal of 
good feeling, many stories, and #2gular 
repetitions of old adventures, in the way 
of traditional narrations ; but nothing that 
could be called decided excesses. It is 
true that my grandfather and my father, 
and the Rev. Mr. Worden, and Colonel 
Hollock were much in the habit of retiring 
to taeir beds a little confused in their 
brains—the consequence of so much to- 
bacco-smoke, as Mr. Worden always main- 
tained; but everything was decent and in 
order. The parson, for instance, invari- 
ably pulled up ona Friday, and did not take 
his place in the circle until Monday even- 
ing again; which gave him fully twenty- 
four hours to cool off in, before he ascended 
the pulpit. I will say this for Mr. Wor- 
den, that he was very systematic and 
methodical in the performance of all his 
duties; and I have known him, when he 
happened to be late at dinner, on discover- 
ing that my father had omitted to say 
grace, insist on everybody’s laying down 
their knives and forks, while he asked a 
blessing; even though it were after the 
fish was actually eaten. No, no; Mr. 
Worden was a particular person about all 
such things; and it was generally ad- 
mitted, that he had been the means of 
causing grace to be introduced into sev- 
eral families in Westchester, in which it 
had never been the practice to have it 
before his example and precepts were 
known to them. 


Ten Eyck a fortnight before I saw he had 
a tendency to the same sort of excesses 
as those to which Colonel Van Valken- 
burgh was addicted. There was an old 
French Huguenot living near Satanstoe— 
or rather the son of one, who still spoke 
his father’s language—and who used to 
call Colonel Follock’s frolics his “‘ grands 
couchers’’ and his ‘‘ petits couchers ;’’* 
inasmuch as he usually got to bed at the 
last without assistance ; while at the first 
it was indispensable that some aid should 
be proffered. It was these “grand 
couchers’’ at which my father never as- 
sisted. On these occasions the colonel in- 
variably held his orgies over in Rockland, 
in the society of purely Dutch extraction ; 
there being something exclusive in the en- 
joyment. I have heard it said that these 
last frolics sometimes lasted a week, on 
really important occasions; during the 
whole of which time the colonel and all 
near him were as happy as lords. These 
“grands couchers’’ however occurred but 
rarely—coming round, as it might be, like 
leap-years, just to regulate the calendar, 
and adjust the time. 

As for my new friend, Guert, he made 
no manifestations toward a ‘grand 
coucher’’ during the time I remained at 
Albany—this his attachment to Mary 
Wallace forbade—but I discovered by 
means of hints and allusions, that he had 
been engaged in one or two such affairs, 
and that there was still a longing for them 


*In plain English the “ great go-to-bed,”’ and the 
‘¢ little go-to-bed.’”’? There may be a portion of our 
readers who are notaware that the word “levee,” 
meaning a morning reception by a great man, is de- 
rived from the French “lever,’? which means *‘ to 
rise,’ or ‘to get up.’”’ The kings of France were in 
the habit of receiving homage at their morning toi- 
lets; a strange custom, that doubtless had its origin 
in the empressement of the courtier to inquire how 
his master had slept; which receptions were divided 
into two classes, the ‘‘ grand lever,’ and the ‘ petit 
lever ’’—the ‘“‘ great getting-up”’ or the ‘‘little get- 
ting-up.”? The first was an occasion of more state 
than the last. Even down to the time of Charles X., 
the court papers seldom went a week without an- 
nouncing that the king had signed the contract of 
marriage—a customary compliment in France, 
among friends of this or that personage—at the 
‘“‘ orand lever,’ or at the ‘‘ petit lever; ’’ the first, I 
believe, but am not certain, being the greater honor 
of the two.—EDITOR. 
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in his bones. It was owing to her con- 
sciousness of the existence of such weak- 
ness, and her own strong aversion to any- 
thing of the sort, that I am persuaded 
Mary Wallace was alone induced to hesi- 
tate about accepting Guert’s weekly offer 
of his hand. The tenderness she evidently 
felt for him now shone too obviously in 
her eyes to leave any doubt in my mind 
of Guert’s final success ; for what woman 
ever refused long to surrender, when the 
image of the besieger had taken its place 
in the citadel of her heart! Even Anneke 
received Guert with much favor, after his 
excellent behavior on the river; and I 
fancied that everything was going on 
most flatteringly for my friend, while it 
seemed to me that I made no advances in 
my own suit. Such, at least, were my 
notions on the subject at the very mo- 
ment when my new friend, as it appeared, 
was nearly driven to desperation. 

It was near the end of April, or about a 
month after our perilous adventure on the 
ice, that Guert came to seek me, one fine 
spring morning, with something very like 
despair depicted in his fine manly face. 
During the whole of that month, it ought 
to be premised, I had not dared to speak 
of love to Anneke. My attentions and 
visits were incessant and pointed, but my 
tongue had been silent. The diffidence of 
real admiration had held me tongue-tied ; 
and I foolishly fancied there would be 
something like presuming on the services 
Lt had so lately rendered, in urging my suit 
so soon after the occurrence of the events 
I have described. I had even the romance 
to think it might be taking an undue ad- 
vantage of Bulstrode, to wish to press my 
claims at a moment when the common 
object of our suit might be supposed to 
feel the influence of a lively gratitude. 
These were the notions and sentiments of 
a@ very young man, it must be confessed ; 
but I do not know that I ought to feel 
ashamed of them. At all events, they 
existed ; and they had produced the effect 
I have mentioned, leaving me to fall each 
day more desperately in love, while I 
made no sensible advances in preferring 
my suit. Guert was very much in the 
same situation, with this difference, how- 
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} ever; he made ita point to offer himself, 


distinctly, each Monday morning, invari- 
ably receiving for an answer ‘‘no;’” if 
the lady were to be pressed fora definite 
reply ; but leaving some glimmering of 
hope, should time be given for her to 
make up her mind. The visit of Guert’s, 
to which I have just alluded, was after 
one of the customary offers, and usual re- 
plies; the offer direct, and the ‘‘no,”’ 
tempered by the doubting and thought- 
ful brow, the affectionate smile, and the 
tearful eye. 

“Corny,”’ said my friend, throwing 
down his hat with a most rueful aspect ; 
for, winter having departed and spring 
come, we had all laid aside our fur caps— 
‘Corny, I have just been refused again ! 
That word ‘no’ has got to be so common 
with Mary Wallace, that lam afraid her 
tongue will never know how to utter a 
‘yes!’ Do you know, Corny, I have a 
great mind to consult Mother Doortje!”’ 

‘‘“Mother who?—You do not mean Mr. 
Mayor’s cook, surely !”’ 

‘“No; Mother Doortje. She is said to 
be the best fortune-teller that has ever 
lived in Albany. But, perhaps, you do 
not believe in fortune-teliers ; some people 
I know do not? ” 

<‘T cannot say that I have much belief, 
or unbelief, on the subject, never having 
seen anything of that sort.”’ 

‘‘Have they then no fortune-teller, no 
person who has the dark art in New 
York s\7 

‘‘T have heard of such people, but have 
never had an opportunity of seeing or 
hearing for myself. If you do go to see 
this Mother Dorrichy, or whatever you 
call her, I should like amazingly to be of 
the party.’’ * 

Guert was delighted to hear this, and 
he caught eagerly at the offer. If I would 
stand his friend he would go at once; but 
he confessed he did not like to trust him- 
self all alone in the woman’s company. 

‘TT am, perhaps, the only man of my 
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* Doortje— pronounced Doors-yay—means Doro- 
thea. Mr. Littlepage uses a sort of corruption of 
the pronunciation. I well remember a fortune-teller 
of that name, in Albany, though it could not have 
been the Doortje of 1758.—EDITOR. 
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time of life, in Albany, who has not, | linen in view, and wore all the ordinary 


sooner or later, consulted Mother 
Doortje,’? he added. ‘‘I do not know 
how it is, but, somehow, I have never 
liked to tempt fortune by going to ques- 
tion her! One never can tell what such a 
being may say; and should it be evil, 
why it might make a man very miserable. 
Iam sure I want no more trouble, as it 
is, than to find Mary Wallace so undeter- 
mined about having me!”’ 

*‘Then you donot mean to go after all 
I am not only ready, but anxious to ac- 
company you.”’ 

“You mistake me, Corny. Go I will, 
now, though she tell me that which will 
cause me to cut my throat—but we must 
not go aS we are; we must disguise our- 
selves, in order that she may not know 
us. Hverybody goes disguised ; and then 
they have an opportunity of learning if 
she is in a good vein, or not, by seeing if 
she can tell anything about their business 
or habits, in the first place. If she fail in 
that, I should not care a straw for any of 
the rest. So, go to work, Corny, and 
dress yourself for the occasion—borrow 
some clothes of the people in the house 
here, and come round to me, as soon as 
you please; I shall be ready, for I often 
go disguised to frolics—yes, unlucky devil 
that I am, and come back disguised, too!’ 

Everything was done as desired. By 
means of a servant in the tavern, I was 
soon equipped in a way that satisfied me 
was very successful; inasmuch as I passed 
Dirck, in quitting the house, and my old 
confidential friend did not recognize me. 
Guert was in as good luck, asI actually 
asked himself for himself, when he opened 
the door for my admission. The laugh, 
and the handsome face, however soon let 
me into the secret, and we sallied forth in 
high spirits; almost forgetting our mis- 
givings concerning the future, in the fun 
of passing our acquaintances in the street 
without being known. 

Guert was much more artistically and 
knowingly disguised, than I was myself. 
We both had put on the clothes of labor- 
ers; Guert wearing a smock frock that 
he happened to own for his fishing occu- 
pations in summer—but I had my usual 


minor articles of my daily attire. My 
friend pointed out some of these defects as 
we went along, and an attempt was made 
to remedy them. Mr. Worden coming in 
view, I determined to stop him, and speak 
to him, in a disguised voice, in order to 
ascertain if it were possible to deceive 
him. 

‘‘ Your sarvant, tominie,’? I said, mak- 
ing an awkward bow, as soon as we got 
near enough to the parson to address 
him; ‘‘be you ter tominie that marries 
folk on a pinch ?”’ 

‘Ay, or on a handful, liking the last 
best. Why, Corny, thou rogue, what 
does all this mean ?”’ 

It was necessary to let Mr. Worden into 
the secret ; and he no sooner learned the 
business we were on, than he expressed a 
wish to be of the party. As there was no 
declining, we now went to the inn, and 
gave him time to assume a suitable dis- 
guise. As the divine was a rigid observer 
of the costume of his profession, and was 
most strictly a man of his cloth, it was a 
very easy matter for him to make such a 
change in his exterior as completely to 
render him incognito. Whenall was 
ready, we went finally forth on our er- 
rand. 

‘*T go with you, Corny, on this foolish - 
business,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Worden, as 
soon aS we were fairly on our way, ‘‘to 
comply with a promise made your excel- 
lent mother, not to let you stray into any 
questionable company, without keeping a 
fatherly eye over you. Now, 1 regard a 
fortune-teller’s as a doubtful sort of so- 
ciety ; therefore, I feel it to be a duty to 
make one of this party.”’ ; 

I do not know whether the Rev. Mr. 
Worden succeeded in deceiving himself ; 
but I very well know he did not succeed in 
deceiving me. ‘The fact was, he loved a 
frolic; and nothing made him happier than 
to have an opportunity of joining in just 
such an adventure as that we were 
on. Judging from the position of the 
house, and the appearance of things 
in and around it, the business of Mad- 
am Doortje, was not of the most lu- 
crative sort. Dirt and poverty were two 


— the next. 
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_ things not easily encountered in Albany ; { nothing, but keep all you can. 


and I do not say that we found very posi- 
tive evidence of either, here; but there 
was less neatness than was usual in that 
ultra-tidy community; and as for any 
great display of abundance, it was certain- 
ly not to be met with. 

We were admitted by a. young woman, 
who gave us to understand that Mother 
Doortje had a couple of customers already; 
but she invited us to sit down in an outer 
room, promising that our turn should be 
We did so accordingly, listen- 
ing through a door that was a little ajar, 
with no small degree of curiosity, to what 
was passing within. I accidentally took 
a Seat in a place that enabled me to see the 
legs of one of the fortune-teller’s custom- 
ers ; and I thought immediately, that the 
striped stockings were familiar to me, 
when the nasal and very peculiar intona- 
tion of Jason, put the matter out of all 
doubt. Hespoke in an earnest manner, 
which rendered him a little incautious ; 
while the woman’s tones were low and 
mumbled. Notwithstanding, we all over- 
heard the following discourse : 

“Well, now, Mother Dorrichay,’’ said 
Jason, in a very confiding sort of way, 
**’ve paid you well for this here business, 
and I want to know if there is any chance 
for a poor man in this colony, who doesn’t 
want for friends, or for that matter, 
merit ? ”’ 

*«That’s yourself,’’ mumbled the female 
voice, in the way one announces a discov- 
ery; ‘‘ yes, 1see by the cards, that your 
question applies to yourself. You are a 
young man, that wants not for friends; 
and you have merit! You have friends 
that you deserve; the cards tell me 
that !’’ 

“Well, I'll not deny the truth of what 
you assert ; and I must say, Dirck, it 7sa 
little strange, this woman, who never saw 
me before, should know me so well—my 
very natur’, as it might be. But do you 
think I shall do well to follow up the affair 
lam now on, or that I had best give it 
up ? 99 

**Give up nothing,’’ answered the ora- 
cle, in a very oracular manner, shuffling 
the cards as she spoke; ‘‘no, give up 
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That is 
the way to thrive in this world.”’ 

‘** By the Hokey, Dirck, she gives good 
advice, and I think I shall follow it! But 
how about the land, and the mill-seat—or, 
rather, how about the particular things 
V’m thinking about ? ”’ 

‘You are thinking of purchasing—yes, 
the cards say purchasing; or is it ‘dis- 
posing—’ ”’ 

“Why, as I’ve got none to sell, it can’t 
very well be disposing, mother.’’ 

“Yes, ’m right—this Jack of clubs 
settles the matter—you are thinking of 
buying some land—ah ! there’s water run- 
ning down-hill; and here I see a pond— 
why, you are thinking of buying a mill- 
seat.’’ 

‘By the Hokey ! 
thought this, Dirck ! ”’ . 

‘“Not a mill; no there is no mill built ; 
but a mill-seat. Six, king, three and an 
ace; yes, I see how it is—and you wish to 
get this mill-seat at much less than its 
real value. Much less; not less, but 
much less.”’ 

“Well, this is wonderful! I'll never 
gainsay fortun’-tellin’ ag’in! ”’ exclaimed 
Jason. ‘‘ Dirck, you are to say nothin’ 
of this, or think nothin’ of this—as it’s all 
in confidence, you know. Now, just put 
in a last word, about the end of life, 
mother, and I[’ll be satisfied. What you 
have told me about my fortin’ and earnin’s 
must be true, I think, for my whole heart 
is in them; but I should like to know, 
after enjoying so much wealth and happi- 
ness as you’ve foretold, what sort of an 
end Iam to make of it? ”’ 

** An excellent end—full of grace, and 
hope, and Christian faith. I see here, 
something that looks like a clergvman’s 
gown — white sleeves—book under the 
arm—”’ 

“That can’t be me, mother, as I’m no 
lover of forms, but belong to the plat. 
form.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I see how it is, now; you dislike 
Church of England people, and could 
throw dirt at them. Yes, yes—here you 
are—a Presbyterian deacon, and one that 
can lead ina private meeting, on an occa- 
sion.”’ 

13 


Who would have 
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«Come, Dirck, I’m satisfied—let us go ; 
we have kept Mother Doorichaise long 
enough, and I heard some visitors come 
in just now. Thank you, mother—thank 
you, with all my heart; I think there 
must be some truth in this fortin’-tellin’ 
after all !’’ 

Jason now arose, and walked out of 
the house, without even deigning to look 
at us—and consequently without our be- 
ing recognized. But Dirck lingered a 
minute, not vet satisfied with what had 
been already told him. 

‘Do you really think I shall never be 
married, mother?’ he asked, in a tone 
that sufficiently betrayed the importance 
he attached to the answer. ‘‘I wish 
to know that particularly before I go 
away !’’ 

«Young man,’’ answered the fortune- 
teller, in an oracular manner, ‘‘ what has 
been said, has been said; I cannot make 
fortunes, but only reveal them; you have 
heard that Dutch blood is in your veins ; 
but you live in an English colony. Your 
king is her king; while she is your queen 
—and you are not her master. If you 
can find a woman of English blood that 
has a Dutch heart,and has no English 
suitors, go forward, and you will succeed ; 
but if you do not, remain as you are until 
time shall end. These are my words, and 
these are my thoughts; I can say no 
more.”’ 

I heard Dirck sigh—poor fellow ! he 
was thinking of Anneke—and he passed 
through the outer room without once rais- 
ing his eyes from the floor. He left 
Mother Doortje as much depressed in 
spirits as Jason had left her elated; the 
one looking forward to the future with a 
selfish and niggardly hope, while the 
other regarded it with a feeling as forlorn 
as the destruction of all his youthful fan- 
cies could render any view of his after- 
life. The reader may feel disposed to 
smile at the idea of Dirck Van Valken- 
burgh’s possessing youthful fancies—re- 
garding the young man in the quiet, un- 
assuming manner in which he has hitherto 
been portrayed by me; but it would be 
doing great injustice to his heart and 
feelings, to figure him to the mind asa 
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' being without deep sensibilities. I have 


always supposed that this interview with 
Mother Doortje had a lasting influence on 
the fortunes of poor Dirck; nor am | at 
all certain its effects did not long linger in 
the temperament of some others that 
might be named. 

As our turns had now come, we were 
summoned to the presence of this female 
soothsayer. It is unnecessary to describe 
the apartment in which we found Mother 
Doortje. It had nothing unusual in it, 
with the exception of a raven that was 
hopping about the floor, and which ap- 
peared to be on the most familiar terms 
with his mistress. Doortje herself was a 
woman of quite sixty, wrinkled, lean, and 
hag-like; and I thought some care had 
been taken in her dress to increase the ef- 
fect of this, certainly her natural appear- 
ance. Her cap was entirely of black 
muslin, though her dress itself was gray. 
The eye of this woman was of the color of 
her gown; and it was penetrating, rest- 
less, and deep-seated. Altogether, she 
looked the character well. 

On our entrance, after saluting the fort- 
une-teller, each of us laid a French crown 
on the table at which she was seated. 
This coin had become quite current among 
us since the French troops had penetrated 
in our colony ; and it was even said they 
purchased supplies with it from certain of 
our own people. Aswe had paid the highest 
price ever given for these glimpses into 
futurity, we thought ourselves entitled to 
have the pages of the sealed book freely 
opened to us. 

“Do you wish to see me together ; or 
shall I communicate with one at a time? ” 
demanded Doortje, in her husky, sepul- 
chral voice; which, it struck me, obtained 
its peculiar tones partly from nature and 
partly from art. 

It was settled that she should commence 
with Mr. Worden; but that all might re- 
main in the room the whole time. While 
we were talking over this point, Doortje’s 
eyes were by no means fixed; but I re- 
marked that they wandered from person 
to person like those of one who was gath- 
ering information. Many persons do not 
believe at all in the art of the fortune- 
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teller ; but insist that there is nothing more | 


in it than trick and management, pretend- 
ing that this very woman kept the blacks 
of the town in pay to bring her informa- 
tion; and that she never told anything of 
the past which was true, that had not 
been previously communicated to herself. 
I shall not pretend to affirm that the art 
goes as far as many imagine; butit strikes 
me that it is very presuming to deny that 
there is some truth in these matters. I do 
not wish to appear credulous; though at 
the same time I hold it to be wrong to 
deny our testimony to facts that we are 
convinced are true.* 

Doortje commenced by shuffling an ex- 
ceedingly dirty pack of cards; which had 
probably been used five hundred times on 
similar duty. She next caused Mr. Wor- 
den to cut these cards; when a close and 
musing examination succeeded. All this 
time not a syllable was said; though we 
were startled by a low whistle from the 
woman which brought the raven upon her 
shoulder. 

«“Well, mother,’’ cried Mr. Worden, 
with a little impatience at what he fan- 
cied mummery, ‘“‘ lam dying to hear what 
has happened, that I may put the more 
faith in what 7s to happen. Tell me some- 
thing of the crop of wheat I put into the 
ground last autumn ; how many bushels I 
sowed, and on how many acres; whether 
on new land or on old? ”’ 

““Ay, ay, you have sowed ?—and you 
have sowed ; ’’ answered the woman on a 
high key for her; “but your seed fell 
among tares, and on the flinty ground ; 
and you’ll never reap a soul among ’em 
all! Broadcast may you sow—but narrow 
will be your harvest.”’ 
was, to a degree at least, a believer in the fortune. 
teller’s art. Quite within my recollection, the 
Albanians had a celebrated dealer in the black art, 
who was regularly consulted on the subject of all 
lost spoons and the pilfering of servants, by the good 
house-wives of the town, as recently as my school- 
boy days. The Dutch, like the Germans, appear to 
have been prone to this species of superstition ; from 
which even the English of education were far from 
being free a century since. Mademoiselle Normand 
existed in the present century, even in the sceptical 
capital of France. But the somnambulist is taking 


the place of the ancient soothsayer in our times.— 
EDITOR. 
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The Rev. Mr. Worden gave a loud hem 
—placed his arms a-kimbo—and seemed 
determined to brazen it out; though I 
could easily perceive that he felt exces- 
Sively awkward. 

‘* How is it with my cattle ? and shall I 
send much mutton to market this sea- 
son? ”’ 

‘‘A wolf in sheep’s clothing !’’ mut- 
tered Doortje. ‘‘ No—no—you like hot 
Suppers, and ducks, and lectures to cooks, 
more than gathering in the harvest of 
the Lord! ”’ 

“Come, this is folly, woman!” ex- 
claimed the parson, angrily. ‘‘ Give me 
some common sense for my good French 
crown. Whatdo you see in that knave 
of diamonds that you study its face so 
closely ?”’ 

“A loping dominie!—a loping dom- 
inie!’’? screamed the hag several times, 
rather than exclaiming aloud. ‘‘See !— 
he runs for life; but Beelzebub will over- 
take him !”’ 

There was a sudden and dead pause ; 
for the Rev. Mr. Worden had caught up 
his hat and darted from the room ; quit- 
ting the house as if already busily en- 
gaged in the race alluded to. Guert shook 
his head, and looked serious ; but perceiv- 
ing that the woman was already tran- 
quil, and was actually shuffling the cards 
anew, in his behalf, he advanced to learn 
his fate. I saw the eyes of Doortje fast- 
ened keenly on him, as he took his stand 
near the table,and the corners of her mouth 
curled in a significant smile. What that 
meant exactly I have never been able to 
ascertain. 

‘‘T suppose you wish to know some- 
thing of the past, like all the rest of 
them,’’ mumbled the woman, “so that 
you may have faith in what you hear 
about the future ? ”’ 

«¢ Why, mother,’’ answered Guert, pass- 


-ing his hand through his own fine head 


of natural curls, and speaking a little 
hastily, ‘‘I do not know that it is any 
great matter about the past. What is 
done is done, and there is an end of it. A 
young man may not wish to hear of such 
things at the moment, perhaps, when he 
is earnestly bent on doing better. We are 
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all young once in our lives, and we can | 


grow old only after having been so.”’ 

« Yes—yes—I see how it is !’’ muttered 
Doortje. ‘‘So—so—turkeys—turkeys ; 
ducks — ducks—quaack—q uaack—quaack 
—gobble, gobble, gobble.’’ Here the old 
hag set up such an imitation of ducks, 
geese, turkeys, game-cocks, and other 
birds, that one who was in an outer room 
might well have imagined he heard the 
cries of a regular poultry-yard. I was 
startled myself, for the imitation was very 
admirable—but Guert was obliged to wipe 
the perspiration from his face. 

‘That will do—that will do, mother ! ”’ 
the young man exclaimed. ‘I see you 
know all about it; and there is no use in 
attempting disguises with you. Now tell 
me, if 1 am ever to be a married man, or 
not. My errand here is to learn that fact ; 
and I may as well own it at once.”’ 

“The world has many women in it—and 
fair faces are plenty in Albany,’’ once 
more mumbled the woman, examining her 
cards with great attention. ‘‘A youth 
like you might marry twice even.”’ 

‘“No, that is impossible; if I do not 
marry a particular lady, I shall never 
marry at all.’’ 

«“Yes—yes—I see how it is!—You are 
in love, young man.”’ 

‘‘D’ye hear that, Corny! Isn’t it won- 
derful how these creatures can tell? I 
admit the truth of what you say; but 
describe to me the lady that I love.’’ 

Guert had forgotten altogether that the 
use of the word lady completely betrayed 
the fact of his disguise; since no man 
truly of his dress and air, would think of 
applying such a word to his sweetheart.* 
I could not prevent these little betrayals 
of himself, however; for by this time my 
companion was too much excited to hear 
reason. 

“The lady that you love,’’ answered 


the fortune-teller, deliberately, and with: 


the manner of one that proceeded with 
great confidence, ‘‘is very handsome, in 
the first place.”’ 

“True as the sun in the heavens, mo- 
ther ! ”’ 


* This might have been true in 1758, but is not true 
for 1845.—EDITOR. 
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‘“‘Then she is virtuous, and amiable, 
and wise, and witty, and good.”’ 

‘The gospel is not more certain! 
Corny, this surpasses belief ! ”’ 

‘Then, she is young. Yes, she is 
young and fair, and good; three things 
that make her much sought after.’’ 

‘‘ Why is she so long reflecting on my 
offers, mother ? tell me that, I beg of you; 
or will she ever consent to have me? ”’ 

‘¢ T see—I see—it is all here on the cards. 
The lady cannot make up her mind.”’ 

‘‘Listen to that now, Corny; and do 
not tell me there is nothing in this art. 
Why does she not make up her mind? 
For Heaven’s sake let me know that? 
A man may tire of offering te marry an 
angel, and getting no answer. I wish to 
know the reason of her doubts.’’ 

‘“‘A woman’s mind is not easily read. 
Some are in haste, while some are not. I 
am of opinion you wish to get an answer 
before the lady is ready to give it. Men 
must learn to wait.”’ 

‘“She really seems to know all about it, 
Corny! Much as I have heard of this 
woman, she exceeds it all! Good mother, 
can you tell me how I can gain the con- 
sent of the woman I love? ’’ 

*‘That is only to be had by asking. Ask 
once, ask twice, ask thrice.”’ 

‘“‘ By St. Nicholas! [have asked already 
twenty times! If asking would do it, she 
would have been my wife a month since. 
What do you think, Corny—no, Il] not 
do it—it is not manly to get the secrets of 
a woman’s heart by means like these—I’1ll 
not ask her! ’’ 

‘The crown is paid and the truth must 
be said. The lady you love, loves you, 
and she does not love you; she will have 
you, and she won’t have you; she thinks 
yes, and she says no.”’ 

Guert now trembled all over, like an 
aspen-leaf. 

“IT do not believe there is any harm, 
Corny, in asking whether I gained or lost 
by the affair of the river? I wll ask her 
that much, of a certainty. Tell me, 
mother, am I better or worse, for a cer- 
tain thing that happened about a month 
ago—about the time that the ice went, 
and that we had a great freshet ? ”’ 
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‘“Guert Ten Eyck, why do you try me | 


thus? ”’ demanded the fortune-teller, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘ I knew your father, and I knew 
your mother; 1 knew your ancestors in 
Holland, and their children in America. 
Generations on generations have I known 
your people, and you are the first that I 
have seen so ill-clad! Do you suppose, 
boy, that old Doortje’s eyes are getting 
dim, and that she cannot tell her own na- 
tion? J saw you on the river—ha! ha! 
twas a pleasant sight—Jack and Moses, 
too; how they snorted, and how they 
galloped! Crack—crack—that’s the ice 
—there comes the water! See, that 
bridge may hit you on the head! Do you 
take care of this bird, and do you take 
care of fhat—and all will come around 
with the seasons. Answer me one thing, 
Guert Ten Eyck, and answer me truly. 
Know you ever a young man who goes 
quickly into the bush ? ”’ 

“I do, mother; this young man, my 
friend, intends to go in a few days, or as 
soon as the weather is settled.”’ 

“Good! go you with him—absence 
makes a young woman know her own 
mind, when asking will gain nothing. Go 
you with him [ say; and if you hear 
muskets fired, go near them; fear will 
sometimes make a young woman speak. 
You have your answer, and [ will tell no 
more. Come hither, young owner of 
many half-joes, and touch that card.’’ 

I did as ordered ; when the woman be- 
gan to mumble to herself, and to run over 
the pack as rapidly as she could. Kings, 
aces, and knaves were examined, one after 
another, until she had got the queen of 
hearts in her hand, which she held up to 
me in triumph. 

“That is your lady. She is a queen of 
too many hearts! The Hudson did that 
for you that it has done for many a poor 
man before you. Yes, yes; the river did 
you good; but water will drown as well 
as tears. Do you beware of knights bar- 
rownights !’’ * 


* In the colony of New York, there lived but one 
titled man for a considerable period. It was the 
celebrated Sir William Johnson, Bart., of Johnson 
Hall, Johnstown, Albany, now Fulton County. The 
son of Sir William Johnson was knighted during 
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Here Mother Doortje came to a dead 
stand in her communications, and not an- 
other syllable of any sort could either of 
us get from her, though between us, as 
many as twenty questions were asked. 
Signs were made for us to depart; and 
when the woman found our reluctance, she 
laid a crown for each of us on the table 
with a dignified air, and went into a cor- 
ner, seated herself, and began to rock her 
body, like one impatient of our presence. 
After so unequivocal a sign that she con- 
sidered her work as done, we could not 
well do less than return, leaving the money 
behind us as a matter of course. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘* Virtue, how frail it is! 
Friendship, too rare! 
Love, how it sells poor bliss 
For proud despair ! 
But we, though soon they fall, 
Survive their joy, and all 
Which ours we call.””—SHELLEY. 


GUERT TEN Eyck was profoundly im- 
pressed with what he had heard, in his 
visit to the fortune-teller. It affected his 
Spirits, and, as will be seen, it influenced 
all his subsequent conduct. As for myself, 
I will not say that I totally disregarded 
what had passed ; though the effect was 
greatly less on me than it was on my 
friend. The Rev. Mr. Worden, however, 
treated the matter with great disdain. 
He declared that he had never before 
been so insulted in his life. The old hag, 
no doubt, had seen us all before, and rec- 
ognized him. Profiting by a knowledge 
of this sort—that was very easily ob- 
tained in a place of the size of Albany— 
she had taken the occasion to make the 
most of the low gossip that had been cir- 
culated at his expense, ‘*‘ Loping Dominie 
indeed,’’ he added; ‘‘as if any man would 
not run to save his life! You saw how it 
was with the river, Corny, when it once 
began to break up, and know that my 


his father’s lifetime, and was Sir John while Sir 
William was living. At the death of his father he 
was Sir John Johnson, Kt. & Bart.; and it was 
usual for the common class of people to style him a 
knight or barrownight.—EDITOR. 
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escape was marvelous. I deserve as 
much credit for that retreat, boy, as 
Xenophon did for his retreat with ten 
thousand. It is true I had not thirty- 
four thousand six hundred and _ fifty 
stadia to retreat over; but acts are to 
be estimated more by quality than by 
quantity. The best things are always of 
an impromptu character; and generally 
they are on a small scale. Then, as for 
all you tell me about Guert; why, the 
hussy knew him—must have known him 
in a town like Albany, where the fellow 
has a character that identifies him with 
all sorts of fun and roguery. Jack and 
Moses too! Do you think the inspiration 
of even an evil spirit, or of forty thou- 
sand devils would lead a fortune-teller to 
name any horse Moses? Jack might do, 
perhaps; but Moses would never enter 
the head of even an imp! Remember, 
lad, Moses was the great lawgiver of the 
Jews; and such a creature would be as 
apt to suppose a horse was named Con- 
fucius, as to suppose he was named 
Moses ! ”’ 

«‘| suppose the inspiration, as you call 
it, sir, would lead a clever fortune-teller 
to give things as they are; and to call the 
horses by their real names, let them be 
what they might.”’ 

«« Ay, such inspiration as this miserable 
old, wrinkled, impudent she-devil enjoys ! 
Don’t tell me, Corny; there is no such 
thing as fortune-telling ; at least, nothing 
that can be depended on in all cases—and 
this is one of downright imposition. 
‘Loping Dominie,’ forsooth ! ”’ 

Such were the Rev. Mr. Worden’s sen- 
timents on the subject of Mother Doortje’s 
revelations. He exacted a pledge from 
us all, to say nothing about the matter ; 
nor were we much disposed to be commu- 
nicative on the subject. As for Guert, 
Dirck, Jason, and myself, we did not hesi- 
tate to converse on the circumstances of 
our visits among ourselves, however ; and 
each and all of us viewed the matter some- 
what differently from our mentor. I as- 
certained that Jason had been highly 
gratified with what had been predicted on 
his own behalf; for what was wealth in 
his eyes had been foretold as his future 
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lot ; and a man rarely quarrels with good 
fortune, whether in prospective or in pos- 
session. Dirck, though barely twenty, 
began to talk of living a single life from 
this time ; and no laughter of mine could 
induce the poor lad to change his views, 
or to entertain livelier hopes. Guert was 
deeply impressed, as has been said ; and 
feeling no restraint in the matter of his 
own case, he took occasion to speak of his. 
visit to the woman, one morning that 
Herman Mordaunt, the two ladies, Bul- 
strode, and myself, were sitting together, 
chatting in the freedom of what had now 
become a very constant intercourse. 

‘Are such things as fortune-tellers 
known in England, Mr. Bulstrode?’’ 
Guert abruptly commenced, fastening his. 
eyes on Mary Wallace, as he asked the 
question; for on her were his thoughts. 
running at the time. 

‘** All sorts of silly things are to be 
found in Old England, Mr. Ten Eyck, as. 
well as some that are wise. I believe 
London has one or two soothsayers ; and 
I think I have heard elderly people say 
that the fashion of consulting them has. 
somewhat increased since the court has 
been so German.”’ 

«“Yes,’’ Guert innocently replied; ‘‘L 
find it easy to believe that; for it is a, 
common saying among our people, that 
the German and Low Dutch fortune- 
tellers are the best known. They have 
had, or pretend to have had, witches in 
New England; but no one hereabouts 
puts any faith in the pretense. It is like 
all the bragging of these boastful 
Yankees ! ’’ | 

I observed that Mary Wallace’s color 
deepened ; and that in biting off a thread 
she profited by the occasion to avert her 
face in such a manner, that Bulstrode, in 
particular, could not see it. 

‘‘The meaning of all this,’ put in Major 
Bulstrode, ‘‘is, that our friend Guert has 
been to pay a visit to Mother Doortje; a 
woman of some note who lives on the hill, 
and who has a reputation in that way 
among these good Albanians! Several of 
our mess have been to see the old 
woman.”’ 

‘‘It is, Mr. Bulstrode,’’ Guert answered. 
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in his manly way, and with a gravity! 


which proved how much he was in earnest. 
“‘T have been to see Mother Doortje, for 
the first time in my life; and Corny Lit- 
tlepage, here, was my companion. Long 
as Lhave known the woman by reputa- 
tion, | have never had any curiosity to 
pay her a visit until this spring. We have 
been, however; and I must say, I have 
been greatly surprised at the extent of the 
knowledge of this very extraordinary per- 
son.”’ 

** Did she tell you to look into the sweet- 
meat-pot for the lost spoon, Mr. Ten 
EKyck,’’ Anneke inquired, with an arch- 
ness of eye and voice that sent the blood 
to my own face in confusion. ‘‘ They say 
that fortune-tellers send all prudent yet 
careless housewives to the sweetmeat- 
pots to look for the lost spoons! Many 
have been found, I hear, by this wonderful 
prescience.”’ 

«“Well, Miss Anneke, I see you have 
no faith,’? answered Guert, fidgeting ; 
‘‘and people who have no faith never be- 
lieve. Notwithstanding, J put so much 
confidence in what Doortje has told me, 
that I intend to follow her advice, let 
matters turn out as they may.”’ 

Here Mary Wallace raised her thought- 
ful, full, blue eyes to the face of the young 
man; and they expressed an intense inter- 
est, rather than any light curiosity, that 
even her woman’s instinct and woman’s 
sensitiveness could not so far prevail, as 
to enable her to conceal. Still Mary 
Wallace did not speak, leaving the others 
present to maintain the discourse. 

“Of course, you mean to tell us ail 
about it, Ten Eyck,’’ cried the major; 
‘there is nothing more likely to succeed 
with an audience, than a good history of 
witchcraft, or something so very marvel- 
- ous as to do violence to common sense, be- 
fore we give it our faith.”’ 

‘‘Hixcuse me, Mr. Bulstrode; these are 
things I cannot well mention; though 
Corny Littlepage will testify that they are 
very wonderful. At any rate, I shall go 
into the bush this spring ; and Littlepage 
aud Follock being excellent companions, I 
propose to join their company. It will be 
late before the army will be ready to 
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move; and by that time all three of us 
propose to join you before Ticonderoga ; if 
indeed you succeed in getting so far.’ 

“Say, rather, in front of Montreal ; for 
I trust this new commander-in-chief will 
find something more for us to do than the 
last one did. Shall I have a sentinel 
placed at Doortje’s door, in your absence, 
Guert ?”’ 

The smile this question produced was 
general; Guert himself joining in it: for 
his good-nature was of proof. When I 
say the smile was general, however, I 
ought to except Mary Wallace, who smiled 
little that morning. 

‘‘We shall be neighbors, then,’’ Her- 
man Mordaunt quietly observed; “‘ that 
is to say, if you mean by accompanying 
Corny and Dirck to the bush, you intend 
to go with them to the patent lately ob- 
tained by Messrs. Littlepage and Van 
Valkenburgh. I have an estate in that 
quarter, which is now ten years old; and 
these ladies have consented to accompany 
me thither, as soon as the weather is a 
little more settled, and I can be assured 
that our army will be of sufficient force to 
protect us from the French and Indians.’’ 

It is unnecessary for me to say with 
what delight Guert and I heard this an- 
nouncement! On Bulstrode, however, it 
produced an exactly contrary effect. He 
did not appear to me to be surprised at a 
declaration that was so new to us; but 
several expressions fell from him that 
showed he had no idea the two estates, that 
of Herman Mordaunt and that which be- 
longed to us, lay so near together. It was 
by means of Azs questions, indeed, that I 
learned the real facts of the case. It ap- 
peared that Herman Mordaunt’s business 
in Albany was ‘o make some provisions 
in behalf of this property, on which he had 
caused mills to be erected, and some of the 
other improvements of a new settlement 
to be made, two or three years before ; 
and which, by the progress and the events 
of the war, was getting to be in closer 
proximity to the enemy than was desir- 
able. Kven where the French lay, at Ti- 
conderoga, his mills in particular, might 
be thought in some danger, though forty 
or more miles distant; for parties of sav- 
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ages, led on by white men, frequently 
marched that distance through the for- 
ests, in order to break up a settlement and 
to commit depredations. 

But the enemy had crossed Lake George 
the previous summer, and had actually 
taken Fort William Henry, atits southern 
extremity, by siege. It is true, this was 
the extent of theirinroad ; and it was now 
known that they had abandoned this bold 
conquest, and had fallen back upon Ty and 
Crown Point, two of the strongest mili- 
tary positions in the British colonies. 
Still, Ravensnest, as Herman Mordaunt’s 
property was called, was far from being 
beyond the limits of sorties; and the 
residence at Albany, was solely to watch 
the progress of events in that quarter, and 
to be near the scene. If he had any pub- 
lic employment, it remained a profound 
mystery. A new source of embarrassment 
had arisen, however; and this it was that 
decided the proprietor to visit the lands in 
person. The fifteen or twenty families he 
had succeeded in establishing on the estate, 
at much cost and trouble, had taken the 
alarm, at the prospect of a campaign in 
their vicinity ; and had announced an in- 
tention of abandoning their huts and 
clearings, aS a course most expedient for 
the times. Two or three had already 
gone off toward the Hampshire grants, 
whence they had originally come; profit- 
ing by the last of the snow; and it was 
feared that others might imitate their 
caution. 

Herman Mordaunt saw no necessity for 
this abandonment of advantages over the 
wilderness, that had been obtained at so 
much cost and trouble. The labor of a 
removal and a return, was sufficient of it- 
self to give a new directi n to the move- 
ments of his settlers; and as their first 
entrance into the country had been ef- 
fected through his agency, and aided by 
his means, he naturally wished to keep 
the people he had got to his estate with 
so much difficulty, and at so much cost, 
at their several positions, as long, at 
least, as he considered prudent. In these 
circumstances, therefore, he had deter- 
mined to visit Ravensnest in person, and 
to pass a part, if not most of the sum- 
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mer among his people. This would give 
them confidence, and would enable him 
to infuse new life into their operations. 
It would seem that Anneke and Mary 
Wallace had refused to let Mr. Mor- 
daunt go alone; and believing, himself, 
there was no danger in the course he 
was about to take, the father and guar- 
dian, for Mary Wallace was Herman 
Mordaunt’s ward, had yielded to the 
importunities of the two girls; and it 
had been formally decided that they 
were all to proceed together, as soon as 
the season should get to be a little more 
advanced. Intelligence of this intention 
had been sent to the settlers ; and its ef- 
fect was to induce them to remain at their 
posts, by pacifying their fears. 

I might as well add here what I learned 
subsequently, in the due course of events. 
Bulstrode had been made acquainted with 
Herman Mordaunt’s plans, they being 
sworn friends, and the latter warmly in 
the interest of the former’s suit; and he 
had known how to profit by the informa- 
tion. It was now time to put the troops 
in motion, and several parties had already 
marched toward the north, taking post 
at different points that it was thought 
desirable to occupy, previously to the 
commencement of the campaign. Among 
other corps under orders of this nature, 
was that commanded by Bulstrode; and 
he had sufficient interest at headquarters, 
to get it sent to the point nearest Ravens- 
nest, where it gave him the double ad- 
vantage of having it in his power to visit 
the ladies on occasion, while at the same 
time he must appear to them somewhat 
in the character of a protector. The ob- 
ject of Dirck and myself in visiting the 
north was no secret; and it was gener- 
ally understood that we were to go to 
Mooseridge; but we did not know our- ~ 
selves that Herman Mordaunt had an 
estate so near us. This intelligence, as 
has been said, 1 now ascertained was as 
new to Bulstrode as it was to myself. 

The knowledge of many little things I 
have just mentioned, was obtained by me 
only at intervals, and by means of obser- 
vation and discourse. Nevertheless, the 
main points were determined on the morn- 
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ing on which Guert referred to his visit | 
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**'T'o me the woman was far from being 


to the fortune-teller, and in the manner | communicative, though she treated Guert 
named. The conversation lasted an hour ; | Ten Eyck better. Certainly, she told him 


nor did it cease until all present got a 
general idea of the course intended to be 
pursued by the different parties present, 
during the succeeding summer. 

It happened that morning that Bul- 
strode, Dirck, and Guert withdrew to- 
gether, the two last to look at a horse the 
former had purchased, leaving me alone 
with the young ladies. No sooner was 
the door closed on the retiring members 
of our party, than I sawa smile strug- 
gling about the handsome mouth of An- 
neke ; Mary Wallace continuing the whole 
time thoughtful, if not sad. 

«© And you were of the party at the fort- 
une-teller’s, too, it seems, Mr. Little- 
page,’’ Anneke remarked, after appear- 
ing to be debating with herself on the 
propriety of proceeding any farther in the 
subject. “I knew there was such a person 
in Albany, and that thrifty housekeepers 
did sometimes consult her; but I was ig- 
norant that men, and educated men paid 
her that honor.”’ 

“T believe there is no exception in the 
way of sex or learning, to her influence or 
her authority. They tell me that most of 
the younger officers of the army visit her, 
while they remain here.”’ 

«©T would much like to know if Mr. Bul- 
strode has been of the number! He is 
young enough in years, though so high in 
rank. A major may have as much curi- 
osity as an ensign; or, as it may appear, 
dear Mary, of a woman who has lost her 
grandmother’s favorite dessert-spoon.”’ 

Mary Wallace gave a gentle sigh, and 
she even raised her eyes from her work ; 
still she made no answer. 

‘*You are severe on us, Anneke ;’’ for 
since the affair on the river, the whole 
family treated me with the familiarity of 
a son or a brother; ‘‘I fancy we have 
done no more than Mr. Mordaunt has done 
in his day.’’ 

‘‘This may be very true, Corny, and 
not make the consultation the wisest thing 
in nature. I hope, however, you do not 
keep your fortune a secret, but let your 
friends share in vour knowledge ! ”’ 


many extraordinary things of the past, 
even; unless, indeed, she knew who he 
was.’ | 

‘Ts it probable, Mr. Littlepage,’’ said 
Mary Wallace, ‘‘ that any person in Al- 
bany should not know Guert Ten Kyck, 
and a good deal of his past history ? Poor 
Guert makes himself known wherever 
he is! ”’ 

«And often much to his advantage,’’ I 
added—a remark that cost me nothing ; 
but which caused Mary Wallace’s face to 
brighten, and even brought a faint smile 
to her lips. ‘‘ All that is true; yet there 
was something wild and unnatural in 
the woman’s manner, as she told these 
things ! ”’ | 

‘* All of which you seem determined to 
keep to yourself ?’’ observed Anneke, as 
one asks a question. 

‘‘Tt would hardly do to betray a friend’s 
secrets. Let Guert answer for himself; 
he is as frank as broad day, and will not 
hesitate about letting you know all.”’ 

‘*T wish Corny Littlepage were only as 
frank as twilight ! ”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to conceal—and least 
of all from you, Anneke. The fortune- 
teller told me that the queen of my heart 
was the queen of too many hearts; that 
the river had done me no harm; and that 
I must particularly beware of what she 
called knights-barrow-nights.”’ 

I watched Anneke closely, as I repeated 
this warning of Mother Doortje; but 
could not read the expression of her sweet 
and thoughtful countenance. She neither 
smiled nor frowned; but she certainly 
blushed. Of course, she did not look at 
me—for that would have been to chal- 
lenge observation. Mary Wallace, how- 
ever, did smile, and she did look at me. 

“You believe all the wizard told you. 
Corny?’’ said Anneke, after a short 
pause. 

‘‘T believed that the queen of my heart 
was the queen of many hearts; that the 
river had done me no harm—though I could 
not say, or see, that it had done me much 
good; and that I had much to fear from 
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knights-barrow-nights. I believed all this, 
however, before I ever saw the fortune- 
teller.’’ 

The next remark that was made came 
from Anneke, and it referred to the 
weather. The season was opening finely 
and fast; and it could not be long before 
the great movements of the year must 
commence. Several regiments had ar- 
rived in the colonies, and various officers 
of note and rank had accompanied them. 
Among others who had thus crossed the 
Atlantic for the first time, was my lord 
Howe, a young soldier of whom fame 
spoke favorably, and from whom much 
was expected in the course of the antici- 
pated service of the year. 
talking over these things, Herman Mor- 
daunt re-entered the room after a short 
absence, and he took me with him to ex- 
amine his preparations for transporting 
the ladies to Ravensnest. As we went 
along, the discourse was maintained, and 
I learned many thing from my older and 
intelligent companion that were new to 
me. 

‘‘New lords, new laws, they say, 
Corny,’’ continued Herman Mordaunt ; 
‘cand this Mr. Pitt, the great commoner, 
as some persons call him, is bent on mak- 
ing the British empire feel the truth of 
the axiom. Everything is alive in the 
colonies, and the sluggish period of Lord 
Loudon’s command is passed. General 
Abercrombie, an officer from whom much 
is expected, is now at the head of the 
king’s troops, and there is every prospect 
of an active and most important cam- 
paign. The disgraces of the few last years 
must be wiped out, and the English name 
be made once more to be dreaded on this 
continent. The Lord Howe of whom An- 
neke spoke, is said to be a young man of 
merit, and to possess the blood of our 
Hanoverian monarchs; his mother being 
a half-sister, in the natural way, of his 
present majesty.” 

Herman Mordaunt then spoke more 
fully of his own plans for the summer— 
expressed his happiness at knowing that 
Dirck and myself were to be what he 
called his neighbors—though, on a more 
exact computation, it was ascertained that 
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| the nearest boundaries of the two patents, 


that of Ravensnest, and that of Moose- 
ridge, lay quite fourteen miles apart, with 
a dense and virgin forest between them. 
Nevertheless, this would be making us 
neighbors in a certain sense ; as gentlemen 
always call men of their own class neigh- 
bors, when they live within visiting dis- 
tance, or near enough to be seen once or 
twice ina year. And such men are neigh- 
bors in the sense that is most essential to 
the term—they know each other better ; 
understand each other better ; sympathize 
more freely ; have more of the intercourse 
that makes us judges of motives, princi- 
ples, and character, twenty-fold, than he 
who lives at the gate and merely sees the 
the owner of the grounds pass in and out, 
on his daily avocations. 

There is, and can be no greater absurd- 
ity, than to imagine that the sheer neigh- 
borhood, or proximity of position, makes 
men acquainted. That was one of Jason 
Newcome’s Connecticut notions. Having 
been educated in a state of society in which 
all associated on a certain footing of in- 
timacy, and in which half the difficulties 
that occurred were ‘‘ told to the church,”’ 
he was forever fancying he knew all the 
gentry of Westchester, because he had 
lived a year or two in the county; when, 
in fact, he had never spoken to one in a 
dozen of them. I never could drive this 
notion out of his head, however; for look- 
ing often at a man, or occasionally ex- 
changing a bow with him on the highway, 
he would insist was knowing him, or what 
he called, being ‘“‘ well acquainted”; a 
very favorite expression of the Danbury 
man’s; though their sympathies, habits, 
opinions, and feelings, created so vast a 
void between the parties, they hardly un- 
derstood each other’s terms and ordinary 
language, when they did begin to converse, 
as sometimes happened. Notwithstanding 
all this, Jason insisted to the last that he 
knew every gentleman in the county, 
whom he had been accustomed to hear 
alluded to in discourse, and when he had 
seen them once or twice, though it were 
only at church. But Jason had a very 
flattering notion generally of his own ae 
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Herman Mordaunt had made careful his own and his master’s horse, in the 


provision for the contemplated journey ; 
having caused a covered vehicle to be con- 
structed, that could transport not only 
himself and the ladies, but many articles 
of furniture that would be required during 
their residence in the forest. Another 
conveyance, strong, spacious, and cov- 
ered, was also prepared for the blacks, 
and-another portion of the effects. He 
pointed out all these arrangements to me 
with great satisfaction, dwelling on the 
affection and spirit of the girls with a 
pleasure he did not affect to conceal. For 
my own part, I have always been of 
opinion, that Anneke was solely influ- 
enced by pure, natural regard, in forming 
her indiscreet resolution ; while her father 
was governed by the secret expectation 
that the movement would leave open the 
means of receiving visits and communica- 
tions from Bulstrode, during most of the 
summer. I commended the arrangements, 
made one or two suggestions of my own 
in behalf of Anneke and Mary, and we re- 
turned to our several homes. 

A day or two after this visit to the 
workshops. and the conversation related, 
the ——th took up its line of march for 
the north. The troops defiled through 
the narrow streets in the neighborhood 
of the barracks, half an hour after the 
appearance of the sun, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a long train of baggage- 
wagons. They marched without tents, 
however, it being well understood that 
they were going into a region where the 
ax could at any time cover thousands of 
men, in about the time that a camp could 
be laid out, and the canvas spread. Hut- 
ting was the usual mode of placing an 
army under cover in the forest; and a 
dozen marches would take the battalion 
to the point where it was intended it 
should remain, as a support to two or 
three other corps still further in advance, 
and to keep open the communications. 

-Bulstrode, however, did not quit Albany 
in company with his regiment. I had 
been invited, with Guert and Dirck, to 
breakfast at Herman Mordaunt’s that 
morning; and, as we approached the 
door, I saw the major’s groom walking 


street, near by. This was a sign we were 
to have the pleasure of Bulstrode’s com- 
pany at breakfast. Accordingly, on en- 
tering the room, we found him present, in 
the uniform of an officer of his rank, about 
to commence a march in the forests of 
America. I thought him melancholy, as 
if sad at parting; but my most jealous 
observation could detect no sign of similar 
feeling on the part of Anneke. She was 
not quite as gay as usual, but she was far 
from being sad. 

‘‘T leave you, ladies, with the deepest 
regret,’’ said Bulstrode, while at table, 
‘‘for you have made this country more 
than a home for me—you have rendered 
it dear.”’ 

This was said with feeling ; more than I 
had ever seen Bulstrode manifest before, 
and more than I had given him credit for 
possessing. Anneke colored a little; but 
there was no tremor in the beautiful hand 
that held a highly-wrought little teapot 
suspended over a cup at that very mo- 
ment. 

‘‘We shall soon meet again, Harry,’’ 
Herman Mordaunt remarked, in a tone of 
strong affection; ‘“‘for our party will not 
be a week behind you. Remember we are 
to be good neighbors as well as neigh- 
bors; and if the mountain will not come 
to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the 
mountain.”’ 

‘¢Which means, Mr. Bulstrode,’’ said 
Mary Wallace, with one of her sweet 
smiles, and one that was as open and 
natural as childhood itself, ‘‘that you 
are Mahomet, and we are the mountain. 
Ladies can neither travel with comfort in 
a wilderness nor visit a camp with pro- 
priety, if they would.” 

‘‘They tell me I shall not be in a camp 
at all,’? answered the soldier; ‘‘ but in 
good, comfortable log-barracks that have 
been built for us by the battalion we re- 
lieve. I am not without hopes they will 
be such as even ladies will not disdain to 
use in an emergency. There ought to be 
no Mahomet and no mountain between 
such old and intimate friends.’’ 

‘The conversation then turned on the 
plans and expectations of the respective 
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parties; and the usual promises were ' efface from my heart the remembrance of 
made of being sociable and good neigh- | all your kindness.”’ 


bors, as had just been suggested. Her- 
man Mordaunt evidently wished to con- 
sider Bulstrode as one of his family; a 
feeling that might excuse itself to the 
world, on the score of consanguinity ; but 
which, it was easy enough for me to see, 
had its origin in a very different cause. 
When Bulstrode rose to take his leave, I 
wished myself away on account of the ex- 
hibition of concern it produced ; while the 
desire to watch the effect on Anneke, 
would have kept me rooted to the floor, 
even had it been proper that I should 
retire. 

Bulstrode was more affected than I 
could have thought possible. He took 
one of Herman Mordaunt’s hands _ into 
his own, and pressed it warmly for 
some little time before he couid speak 
at all. 

‘‘God only knows what this summer is 
to see, and whether we are ever to meet 
again, or not,’’ he then said; ‘‘ but, come 
what may, the past, the happy past, is so 
much gained from the commonplace. If 
you never hear of me again, my dear kins- 
man, my letters to England will give you 
a better account of my gratitude than 
anything I can say in words. They have 
been written as your kindnesses have been 
bestowed ; and they faithfully portray the 
feelings to which your hospitality and 
friendship have given rise. In a possible 
event, I have requested that every one of 
them may be sent to America, for your 
special perusal—”’ 

‘‘Nay, my dear Harry, this is forebod- 
ing the very worst,’’ interrupted Herman 
Mordaunt, dashing a tear from his eye, 
‘“‘and is making a very short separation a 
more serious matter than one ought—”’ 

‘Nay, sir, a soldier who is about to 
be posted within striking distance of his 
enemy, can never speak with confidence 
of separations that are to be short. This 
campaign will be decisive for me’’— 
glancing toward Anneke—‘‘ I must return 
a conqueror, in one sense, or I do not 
wish to return at all. But God bless you, 
Herman Mordaunt, as your own country- 
men call you; a thousand years could not 


This was handsomely expressed ; and 
the manner in which it was uttered, was 
as good as the language. Bulstrode hesi- 
tated a moment—looked at the two girls 
in doubt—and first approachod Mary 
Wallace. 

«‘ Adieu, excellent Mary Wallace,”’ he 
said, taking her offered hand and kissing 
it, with a freedom from emotion that de- 
noted it was only friendship and respect 
which induced the act—‘‘ I believe you are 
a severe critic on Catos and Scrubs ; but 
I forgive all your particular backbitings, 
on account of your general indulgence 
and probity. You may meet with a 
thousand mere acquaintances before you 
find another who shall have the same 
profound respect for your many virtues as 
myself.”’ 

This was handsomely said, too; and it 
caused Mary Wallace to remove the hand- 
kerchief from her eyes, and to utter her 
adieus cordially, and with some emotion. 
Strangers say that our women want feel- 
ing—passion; or, if they have it, that it 
is veiled behind a mask of coldness, that 
takes away from its loveliness and 
warmth; that they are girlish and famil- 
iar, where they might better be reserved; 
and distant and unnatural, where feeling 
and nature ought to assert their sway. 
That they have less manner, in all re- 
spects, in that of self-control, and per- 
haps of self-respect, in their ordinary 
intercourse, and in that of acting, where 
it may seem necessary so to do, I believe 
to be true; but he who denies an Ameri- 
can girl a heart, knows nothing about 
her. Sheis all heart; and the apparent 
coldness is oftener the consequence of not 
daring to trust her feelings, and her gen- 
eral dislike to everything artificial, than 
to any want of affections. Two girls, edu- 
cated, however, as had been Anneke and 
Mary Wallace, could not but acquit them- 
selves better, in such a scene, than those 
who had been less accustomed to the 
usages of polite life, which are always, 
more or less, the usages of convention. 

On the present occasion, Mary Wallace 
was strongly affected ; it would not have 
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been possible, for one of her gentle nature ' he will give it, atits most remote extrem- 


and warm affections, to be otherwise, 
when an agreeable companion, one she 
had now known intimately near two 
years, was about to take his leave of her 
on an errand that he himself - either 
thought, or affected so well to seem to 
think, might lead to the most melancholy 
issue. She shook hands with Bulstrode 
warmly; wished him good fortune, and 
various other pleasant things; thanked 
him for his good opinion, and expressed 
her hope, as well as her belief, that they 
should all meet again before the summer 
was over, and again be happy in each 
other’s society. 

Anneke’s turn came next. Her hand- 
kerchief was at her eyes; and when it was 
removed, the face was pale, and the cheeks 
were covered with tears. The smile that 
followed, was sweetness itself; and I will 
own, it caused me a most severe pang. 
To my surprise, Bulstrode said nothing. 
He took Anneke’s hand, pressed it to his 
heart, kissed it, left a note in it, bowed, 
and moved away. I felt ashamed to 
watch the countenance of Miss Mordaunt, 
under such circumstances, and turned 
aside, that observation might not increase 
the distress and embarrassment she evi- 
dently felt. I saw enough, notwithstand- 
ing, to render me more uncertain than 
ever as to the success of my own suit. 
Anneke’s color had come and gone, as 
Bulstrode stood near her, acting hisdumb- 
show of leave-taking; and, to me, she 
seemed far more affected than Mary Wal- 
lace had been. Nevertheless, her feelings 
were always keener and more active than 
those of her friend; and that which my 
sensitiveness took for the emotion of ten- 
derness, might be nothing more than ordi- 
nary womanly feeling and friendship. Be- 
sides, Bulstrode was actually her relative. 

We men all attended Bulstrode to his 
horse. Heshook us cordially by the hand ; 
and after he had got into the saddle, he 
said: ‘“‘ This summer will be warmer than 
usual, even in your warmy-cold climate. 
My letters from home give me reason to 
think that there is, at least, a man of 
talent at the head of affairs; and the 
British empire is likely to feel the impulse 
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ities. I shall expect you three young men 
to join the ——th, as volunteers, as soon 
as you hear of our moving in advance. I 
wish I had a thousand like you; for that 
affair of the river tells where a man will 
be found when the time comes. God bless 
you, Corny!’ leaning forward in the 
saddle, to give me another shake of the 
hand; ‘‘we must remain friends, coute 
qui coute !”’ 

There was no withstanding this frank- 
ness, and so much good temper. We 
shook hands most cordially; Bulstrode 
raised his hat and bowed; after which he 
rode away, as I fancied, at a slow, thought- 
ful, reluctant pace. Notwithstanding the 
kindness of this parting, I had more cause 
than ever to regret Bulstrode had ap- 
peared among us; and the scenes of that 
morning only confirmed me in a resolution 
previously adopted, not to urge Anneke 
to any decision in my case in a moment 
when I felt there might be somuch danger 
it would be adverse. 


——————— 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘‘ Come, let a proper text be read, 
An’ touch it aff wi’ vigor, 
How graceless Ham leugh at his dad, 
Which made Canaan a nigger.’’—BURNS. 


TEN days after the departure of the 
—th, Herman Mordaunt and his family, 
with our own party, left Albany, on the 
summer’s business. In that interval, 
however, great changes had taken place 
in the military aspect of things. Several 
regiments of king’s troops ascended the 
Hudson; most of the sloops on the river, 
of which there could not have been fewer 
than thirty or forty, having been em- 
ployed in transporting them and their 
stores. Two or three corps came across 
the country, from the eastern colonies, 
while several provincial regiments ap- 
peared; everything tending to a concen- 
tration at this point, the head of naviga- 
tion on the Hudson. Among other men 
of mark, who accompanied the troops, 
was Lord Viscount Howe, the nobleman 
of whom Herman Mordaunt had spoken. 
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He bore the local rank of brigadier,* and | corps in the army, regulars and all in- 


seemed to be the very soul of the army. 
It was not his personal consideration, 
alone, that placed him so high in the esti- 
mation of the public and the troops, but 
his professional reputation, and profes- 
sional services. 

There were many young men of rank in 
the army present; and, as for younger 
sons of peers, there was enough to make 
honorables almost as plenty at Albany as 
they were at Boston. Most of the colonial 
families of mark had sons in the service, 
too; those of the middle and southern 
colonies bearing commissions in regular 
regiments ; while the provincial troops 
from the eastern were led, as was very 
usual in that quarter of the country, by 
men of the class of yeoman, in a great 
degree; the habits of equality that pre- 
vailed in those provinces, making few 
distinctions on the score of birth or 
fortune. 

Yet it was said, [remember, that obedi- 
ence was aS marked among the provincials 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut, as 
among those that came from farther 
south; the men deferring to authority, as 
the agent of the laws. They were fine 
troops, too; better than our own colony 
regiments, | must acknowledge; seeming 
to belong to a higher class of laborers ; 
while it must be admitted that most of 
their officers were no very brilliant repre- 
sentatives of manners, acquirements, or 
habits, that would be likely to qualify 
them for command. It must have been 
that the officers and men suited each 
other ; for it was said all round, that they 
stood well and fought very bravely, when- 
ever they were particularly well led, as 
did not always happen to be the case. 
As a body of mere physical men, they 
were universally allowed to be the finest 


*The ordinary American reader may not know 
that the rank of brigadier in the British army, is 
not a stepin the regular line of promotion, as with 
us. In England, the regular military gradations 
are from colonel to major-general, lieutenant-gen- 
eral, general, and field-marshal. The rank of briga- 
dieris barely recognized, like that of commodore in 
the navy, to be used on emergencies; usually as 
brevet, local rank, to enable the government to em- 
ploy clever colonels at need. 


cluded. 

Isaw Lord Howe two or three times, 
particularly at*the residence of Madam 
Schuyler, the lady I have already had 
occasion to mention, and to whom I had 
given the letter of introduction procured 
by my mother, the Mordaunts visiting 
her with great assiduity, and frequently 
asking me with them. As for Lord Howe 
himself, he almost lived under the roof of 
excellent Madam Schuyler; where indeed 
all the good company assembled at AI- 
bany were at times to be seen. 

Our party was a large one; and it 
might have passed for a small corps of 
the army itself, moving on in advance ; 
as was the case with corps, or parts of 
corps, now almost daily. Herman Mor- 
daunt had delayed our departure, indeed, 
expressly with a view to render the 
country safe, by letting it fill with de- 
tachments from the army; and progress 
when we were once in motion, was liter- 
ally from post to post; encampment to 
encampment. It may be well to enu- 
merate our force, and to relate the order 
of our march, that the reader may bet- 
ter comprehend the sort of business we 
were on. 

Herman Mordaunt took with him, in ad- 
dition to the ladies, a black cook and a 
black serving-girl; a negro man to take 
care of his horses, and another as his 
house-servant. He had three white labor- 
ers in addition—men employed about the 
teams, and as ax-men, to clear the woods, 
bridge the streams, and to do other work 
of that nature, as it might be required. 
On our side there were us three gentle- 
men, Yaap, my own faithful negro, Mr. 
Traverse the surveyor, two chainbearers, 
and twoax-men. Guert Ten Hyck car- 
ried with him also a negro man, who was 
called Pete; it being contrary to bcnos 
mores to style him Peter or Petrus; the 
latter being his true appellation. This 
made us ten men strong, of whom eight 
were white and two black. Herman Mor- 
daunt mustered in all just the same num- 
ber, of whom, however, four were females. 
Thus by uniting our forces we made a 
party of twenty souls altogether. Ofthis 
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number all the males, black and white, | them in a manner invisible to one at a dis- 


were well armed, each man owning a good 
rifle, and each of the gentlemen a brace of 
pistols in addition. Wecarried the latter 
belted to our bodies, with the weapons, 
which were small and fitted to the service, 
turned behind in such a way as to be con- 
cealed by our outer garments. 


garments. By this arrangement, we were 
well armed without seeming to be so; a 
precaution that is sometimes useful in the 
woods. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we did 
not plunge into the forest in the attire in 
which we had been accustomed to appear 
in the streets of New York and Albany. 
Cocked hats were laid aside altogether, 
forest caps, resembling in form those we 
had worn in the winter, with the exception 
that the fur had been removed, being sub- 
stituted. The ladies wore light beavers 
suited to their sex; there being little oc- 
casion for any shade for the face under 
the dense canopies of the forest. Veils of 
green, however, were added, as the cus- 
tomary American protection for the sex. 
Anneke and Mary traveled in habits made 
of light woman’s cloth, and in a manner 
to fit their exquisite forms like gloves. 
The skirts were short, to enable them to 
walk with ease, in the event of being com- 
pelled to go afoot. <A feather or two in 
each hat had not been forgotten—the offer- 
ing of the natural propensity of their sex 
to please the eyes of men. 

As for us men, buckskin formed the 

‘principal material for our garments. We 
all wore buckskin breeches, and gaiters, 
and moccasins. The latter, however, had 
the white man’s soles; though Guert took 
a pair or two with him that were of the 
pure Indian manufacture. Hach of ushad 
a coatee, made of common cloth; but we 
all carried hunting-shirts, to be worn as 
soon aS we entered the woods. These 
hunting-shirts, green in color, fringed and 
ornamented garments of the form of shirts 
to be worn over all, were exceedingly 
smart in appearance, and were admirably 
suited to the woods. It was thought that 
the fringes, form and color, blended them 
so completely with the foliage as to render 


The belts 
were also hid by the flaps of our nether 


tance, or at least undistinguished. They 
were much in favor with all the forest corps 
of America, and formed the usual uniform 
of the riflemen of the woods, whether act- 
ing against man or only against the wild 
beasts. 

Neither Mr. Worden nor Jason moved 
with the main party; and it was pre- 
cisely on account. of these distinctions of 
dress. As for the divine, he was so good 
a stickler for appearances, he would have 
worn a gown and surplice even on a mis- 
sion to the Indians; which, by the way ; 
was ostensibly his present business; and 
at the several occasions on which I saw 
him at cockfights, he kept on the clerical 
coat and shovel-hat. In a word, Mr. 
Worden never neglected externals so far 
as dress was concerned ; and I much ques- 
tion, if he would have consented to read 
prayers without the surplice, or to preach 
without the gown, let the desire for spir- 
itual provender be as great as it might. 
I very well remember to have heard my 
father say, that on one occasion the par- 
son had refused to officiate of a Sunday, 
when traveling, rather than bring dis- 
credit on the Church by appearing in the 
discharge of his holy office without the 
appliances that belonged to the clerical 
character. 

‘““More harm than good is done to re- 
ligion, Mr. Littlepage,’’ said the Rev. 
Mr. Worden on that occasion, ‘‘ by thus 
lessening its rites in vulgar eyes. The 
first thing is to teach men to respect holy 
things, my dear sir; and a clergyman in 
his gown and surplice commands three- 
fold the respect of one without them. I 
consider it, therefore, a sacred duty to 
uphold the dignity of my office on all 
occasions.’ 

It was in consequence of these opinions, 
that the divine traveled in his clerical hat, 
clerical coat, black breeches and band, 
even when in pursuit of the souls of red 
men among the wilds of North America ! 
I will not take it upon myself to say these 
observances had not their use; but I am 
very certain they put the reverend gentle- 
man to a great deal of inconvenience. 

As for Jason, he gave a Danbury rea- 
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son for traveling in his best. Everybody 
did so in his quarter of the country ; and 
for his part, he thought it disrespectful to 
strangers to appear among them in old 
clothes! There was, however, another 
and truer reason, and that was economy ; 
for the troops had so far raised the price 
of everything, that Jason did not hesitate 
to pronounce Albany the dearest place he 
had ever been in. There was some truth 


in this allegation; and the distance from ; 


New York being no less than one hundred 
and sixty miles—so reported—the reader 
will at once see it was the business of 
quite a month, or even more, to refur- 
nish the shelves of the shop that had 
been emptied. The Dutch not only moved 
slowly, but they were methodical; and 
the shopkeeper whose stores were ex- 
hausted in April, would not be apt to 
think of replenishing them until the regu- 
lar time and season returned. 

As a consequence of these views and 
motives, the Rev. Mr. Worden and Mr. 
Jason Newcome left Albany twenty-four 
hours in advance of the rest of our party, 
with the understanding they were to join 
us at a point where the road led into the 
woods, and where it was thought the 
cocked hat and the skin cap might travel 
in company harmoniously. There was, 
however, a reason for the separation I 
have not yet named, in the fact that all 
of my own set traveled on foot, three or 
four pack-horses carrying our necessaries. 
Now Mr. Worden had been offered a seat 
in a government conveyance, and Jason 
managed to worm himself into the party 
in some way that to me was ever inex- 
plicable. It is, however, due to Mr. New- 
come to confess that his faculty of obtain- 
ing favors of all sorts was of a most 
extraordinary character ; and he certainly 
never lost any chance of preferment for 
want of asking. In this respect Jason 
was always a moral enigma to me; there 
being an absolute absence in his mind of 
everything like a perception of the fitness 
of things, so far as the claims and rights 
of persons were connected with rank, 
education, birth, and experience. Rank, 
in the official sense, once possessed, he 
understood and respected; but of the 
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' claims to entitle one to its enjoyment he 
seemed to have no sort of notion. For 
property he had a profound deference, so 
far as that deference extended to its im- 
portance and influence; but it would have 
cost him not the slightest qualm, either 
in the way of conscience or feeling, to find 
himself suddenly installed in the mansion 
of the patroons, for instance, and placed in 
possession of their estates, provided only 
he fancied he could maintain his position. 

The circumstance that he was dwelling 
under the roof that was erected by an- 
other man’s ancestors, for instance, and 
that others were living who had a better 
moral right to it, would give him no sort 
of trouble, so long as any quirk of the law 
would sustain him in possession. In a 
word, all that was allied to sentiment, in 
matters of this nature, was totally lost on 
Jason Newcome, who lived and acted, 
from the hour he first came among us, as 
if the game of life were merely a game of 
puss in the corner, in which he who inad- 
vertently left his own post unprotected, 
would be certain to find another filling his 
place as speedily as possible. I have men- 
tioned this propensity of Jason’s at some 
little length, as I feel certain, should this 
history be carried down by my own pos- 
terity, as I hope and design, it will be 
seen that this disposition to regard the 
whole human family as so many tenants 
in common of the estate left by Adam, 
will lead in the end to something extraor- 
dinary. But leaving the Rev. Mr.Worden 
and Mr. Jason Newcome to journey in 
their public conveyance, I must proceed 
to our own party. 

All of us men, with the exception of 
those who drove the two wagons of Her- 
man Mordaunt, marched afoot. Each of 
us carried a knapsack, in addition to his 
rifle and ammunition; and it will jbe im- 
agined that our day’s work was not a 
very long one. The first day we halted 
at Madam Schuyler’s by invitation, where 
we all dined; including the surveyor. 
Lord Howe was among the guests, that 
day ; and heappeared to admire the spirit 
of Anneke and Mary Wallace greatly, in 
attempting such an expedition at such a 
time. 
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“You need have no fears, however, 
ladies, as we shall keep up strong detach- 
ments between you and the French,” he 
said, more gravely, after some pleasant 

trifling on the subject. ‘‘ Last summer’s 
- work, and the disgraceful manner in which 
poor Munro was abandoned to his fate, 
have rendered us all keenly alive to the 
importance of compelling the enemy to 
remain at the north end of Lake George ; 
too many battles having already been 
fought on this side of it for the credit of 
the British arms. ‘We pledge ourselves 
to your safety.”’ 

Anneke thanked him for this pledge, 
and the conversation changed. There was 
a young man present who bore the name 


of Schuyler, and who was nearly related: 


to Madam, with whose air, manner and 
appearance I was much struck. His aunt 
called him ‘“‘ Philip;’’ and, being about 
my own age, during this visit I got into 
conversation with him. He told me he 
was attached to the commissariat under 
General Bradstreet, and that he should 
move on with the army as soon as the 
preparations for its marching were com- 
pleted. He then entered into a clear, 
simple explanation of the supposed plan 
of the approaching campaign. 

‘«*“We shall see you and your friends 
among us then, I hope,’’ he added, as we 
were walking on the lawn together pre- 
viously to the summons to dinner; “for, 
to own to you the truth, Mr. Littlepage, I 
do not half like the necessity of our hav- 
ing so many eastern troops among us to 
clear this colony of its enemies. It is 
true, anation must fight its foes wherever 
they may happen to be found ; but there 
is so little in common between us and the 
Yankees, that I could wish we were strong 
enough to beat back the French alone.”’ 

‘““We have the same sovereign and the 
same allegiance,’’ I answered; ‘‘if you 
can call that something in common.”’ 

‘‘That is true; yet, I think you must 
have enough Dutch blood about you to 
understand me. My duty calls me much 


among the different regiments ; and I will | 


own that I find more trouble among one 
New England regiment than with the 
whole brigade of the other troops. They 
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|have generals and colonels, and majors 
enough for the army of the Duke of Marl- 
borough ! ”’ 

‘Tt is certain there is no want of mili- 
tary rank among them—and they are 
particularly fond of referring to it.’ 

‘‘ Quite true,’ answered young Schuy- 
ler, smiling. ‘* You will hear the word 
‘ general’ or ‘colonel’ oftener used in one 
of their cantonments, in a day, than you 
shall hear it at headquarters in a month. 
Thev have capital points about them, too ; 
yet, somehow or other, we do not like each 
other.’’ 

Twenty years later in life, | had reason 
to remember this remark, as well as to 
reflect on the character of the man who 
uttered it. I, or my successors, will prob- 
ably have occasion to advert to matters 
connected with this feeling in the later 
passages of this record. 

I had also a little conversation with 
Lord Howe, who complimented me on 
what had passed on the river. He had 
evidently received an account of that 
affair from some one who was much my 
friend, and saw fit to allude to the subject 
in a way that was very agreeable to my- 
self. This short conversation was not 
worth repeating, but it opened the way 
to an acquaintance that subsequently was 
connected with some events of interest. 

About an hour after dinner our party 
took its leave of Madam Schuyler, and 
moved on. The day’s march was intended 
to be short, though by this time the roads 
were settled, and tolerably good. Of 
roads, however, we were not long to enjoy 
the advantages, for they extended only 
some thirty miles to the north of Albany, 
in our direction. With the exception of 
the military route, which led directly to 
the head-waters of Lake Champlain, this 
was about the extent of all the avenues 
that penetrated the interior in that quar- 
ter of the country. Our direction was to 
the northward and eastward, both Ravens- 
nest and Mooseridge lying slightly in the 
direction of the Hampshire Grants. 

As soon as we reached the point on the 
great northern road, or that which led 
toward Skeenesborough, Herman Mor- 
daunt was obliged to quit his wagons, and 
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to put allthe females on horseback. The] in such a place without causing the tray- 


most necessary of all the stores were 
placed on pack-horses, and after a delay 
of half a day, time lost in making these 
arrangements, we proceeded. The wagons 
were to follow, but at a slow pace, the 
ladies being compelled to abandon them 
on account of the ruggedness of the ways, 
which would have rendered their motion 
not easy to be borne. Our cavalcade and 
train of footmen made a respectable dis- 
play along the uneven road, which soon 
became very little more than a line cut 
through the forest, with an occasional 
wheel-track, but without the least attempt 
to level the surface of the ground by any 
artificial means. This was the place where 
we were to overtake Mr. Worden and 
Jason, and where we did find their effects, 
the owners themselves having gone on in 
advance, leaving word that we should fall 
in with them somewhere on the route. 

Guert and I marched in front, our youth 
and vigor enabling us to do this with great 
ease to ourselves. Knowing that the 
ladies were well cared for on horseback, 
we pushed on in order to make provision 
for their reception at a house a few miles 
distant, where we were to pass the night. 
This building was of logs, of course, and 
stood quite alone in the wilderness, having, 
however, some twenty or thirty acres of 
cleared land around it; and it would not 
do to pass it at that time of the day. The 
distance from this solitary dwelling to the 
first habitation on Herman Mordaunt’s 
property was eighteen miles, and that was 
a length of road that would require the 
whole of a long May day to overcome un- 
der our circumstances. 

Guert and myself might have been 
about a mile in advance of the rest of the 
party, when we saw a sort of semi-clear- 
ing before us, that we mistook at first for 
our resting place. A few acres had been 
chopped over, letting in the light of the 
day upon the gloom of the forest, but the 
second growth was already shooting up, 
covering the area with high bushes. As 
we drew nearer we saw it was a small 
abandoned clearing. Entering it, voices 
were heard at no great distance, and we 
stopped ; for the human voice is not heard 


eler to pause and stand to his arms. 
This we did, after which we listened with 
some curiosity and caution. 

‘‘High !’? exclaimed, some one very 
distinctly in English. 

“‘Jack!’’ said another voice, in a sort 
of answering second that could not well 
be mistaken. 

‘‘“There’s three for low; —is that 
good ?’’ putin the first speaker. 

‘*It will do, sir; but here are a ten and 
an ace. Tenand three, and four and two 
make nineteen ;—I’m game.”’ 

‘‘High, low, jack, and game whis- 
pered Guert. ‘‘ Here are fellows playing 
at cards near us; let us go on and beat 
up their quarters.”’ 

We did so, and pushing aside some 
bushes, broke, quite unexpectedly to all 
parties, on the Rev. Mr. Worden and 
Jason Newcome playing the game of “ all- 
fours ona stump ’’; or if not literally in 
the classic position of using ‘‘ the stump,”’ 
substituting the trunk of a fallen tree for 
their table. As we broke suddenly in 
upon the card-players, Jason gave un- 
equivocal signs of a disposition to conceal 
his hand by thrusting the cards he held 
into his bosom, while he rapidly put the 
remainder of the pack under his thigh, 
pressing it down in a way completely to 
conceal it. This sudden movement was 
merely the effect of a Puritanical educa- 
tion, which having taught him to consider 
that as a sin which was not necessarily a 
sin at all, exacted from him that hypocrisy 
which is the tribute that vice pays to 
virtue. Very different was the conduct 
of the Rev. Mr. Worden. Taught to dis- 
criminate better, and unaccustomed to set 
up arbitrary rules of his own as the law of 
God, this loose observer of his professional 
obligations in other matters, made a very 
proper distinction in this. Instead of giv- 
ing the least manifestation of confusion or 
alarm, the log on which he was seated was 
not more unmoved than he remained at 
our sudden appearance at his side. 

“‘T hope, Corny, my dear boy,’ Mr. 
Worden cried, ‘‘ that you did not forget 
to purchase a few packs of cards; which 
I plainly see will be a great resource for 
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us in this woody region. 
Jason’s are so thumbed and handled that 
they are not fit to be touched by a gentle- 
man, aS I will show you. Why, what has 
become of the pack, Master Newcome? 
It was on the log but a minute ago!” 

Jason actually blushed! Yes, for a 
wonder, shame induced Jason Newcome 
to change color! The cards were reluc- 
tantly produced from beneath his leg, and 
there the schoolmaster sat, as it might 
be in the presence of his school, actually 
convicted of being engaged in the damning 
sin of handling certain spotted pieces of 
paper, invented for, and used in the com- 
binations of a game played for amusement, 

«‘ Had it been ‘ push-pin,’ now,”’ Guert 
whispered, “it would give Mr. Newcome 
no trouble at all. But he does not ad- 
mire the idea of being caught at ‘all- 
fours, on a Stump.’ We must say a word 

to relieve the poor sinner’s distress. I 
have cards, Mr. Worden, and they shall 

be much at your service, aS soon as we 
can come at our effects. There is one pack 
in my knapsack, buv it is a little soiled by 
use, though somewhat cleaner than that. 
If you wish it, I will hand it to you. I 
never travel without carrying one or two 
clean packs with me.”’ 

“‘ Not just now, sir, [thank you. Ilove 
a game of whist, or piquet, but cannot say 
I am an admirer of all-fours. As Mr. 
Newcome knows no other, we were merely 
killing half an hour at that game; but I 
have enough of it to last me for the sum- 
mer. Iam glad that cards have not been 
forgotten, however; for I daresay we 

‘can make up a very respectable party at 
whist, when we all meet.”’ 

«That we can, sir, and a party that 
shall have its good players. Miss Mary 
Wallace plays as good a hand at whist as 
a woman should, Mr. Worden; anda very 
pretty accomplishment it is for a lady to 
possess ; useful, sir, as well as entertain- 
ing; for anything is preferable to a dum- 
my. Ido not think a woman should play 
quite as well as a man, our sex having a 
a natural claim to lead in all such things ; 
but it is very convenient sometimes to 
find a lady who can hold her hand with 
-coolness and skill.”’ 
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‘‘T would not marry a woman who did 
not understand piquet,’’ exclaimed the 
Rev. Mr. Worden; ‘‘to say nothing of 
whist, and one or two other games. But 
let us be moving, since the hour is getting 
late.”’ 

Move on we did, and in due time we al! 
reached the place at which we were to 
halt for the night. This looked like plung- 
ing into the wilderness indeed; for the 
house had but two rooms, one of which 
was appropriated to the use of the fe- 
males, while most of us men took up our 
lodgings in the barn. Anneke and Mary 
Wallace, however, showed the most per- 
fect good-humor ; and our dinner, or sup- 
per might better be the name, was com- 
posed of deliciously fat and tender broiled 
pigeons. It was the pigeon season, the 
woods being full of the birds; and we 
were told we might expect to feast on the 
young to satiety. 

About noon the next day, we reached 
the first clearing on the estate of Ravens- 
nest. The country through which we 
were traveling was rolling rather than 
bold; but it possessed a feature of grand- 
eur in its boundless forests. Our route 
that day lay under lofty arches of young 
leaves, the buds just breaking into the 
first green of the foliage, tall, straight 
columns, sixty, eighty, and sometimes a 
hundred feet of the trunks of the trees, 
rising almost without a branch. The 
pines, in particular, were really majestic, 
most of them being a hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and a few, as I should 
think, nearly if not quite two hundred. 
As everything grows toward the upper 
light in the forest, this ought not to sur- 
prise those who are accustomed to see 
vegetation expand its powers in wide- 
spreading tops and low, gnarled branches 
that almost touched the ground, as is 
the case in the open fields and on the 
lawns of the older regions. As is usual in 
the American virgin forests, there was 
very little underbush ; and we could see 
frequently a considerable distance through 
these long vistas of trees ; or, indeed, un- 
tilthe number of the stems intercepted 
the sight. 
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ther very large nor very inviting. In 
that day the settlement of new lands was 
a slow and painful operation, and was 
generally made at a great outlay to the 
proprietor. Various expedients were 
adopted to free the earth from its load of 
trees; * for at that time, the commerce 
of the colonies did not reward the toil of 
the settler in the same liberal manner as 
has since occurred. Herman Mordaunt, 
as we moved along, related to me the cost 
and trouble he had been at already, in 
getting the ten or fif'ten families who 
were on his property, in the first place, to 
the spot itself; and in the second place, 
to induce them to remain there. Not 
only was he obliged to grant leases for 
three lives, or in some:-cases, for thirty or 
forty years, at rents that were merely 
nominal, but as a rule, the first six or 
eight years the tenants were to pay no 
rent at all. On the contrary, he was 
obliged to extend to them many favors in 
various ways, that cost no inconsiderable 
sum in the course of the year. Among 
the other things, his agent kept a small 
shop, that contained the most ordinary 
supplies used by families of the class of 
the settler, and these he sold at little more 
than cost for their accommodation, re- 
ceiving his pay in such articles as they 
could raise from their half-tilled fields, or 
their sugar-bushes, and turning those 
again into money, only after they were 


* The late venerable Hendrick Frey was a man 
well-known to all who dwelt in the valley of the 
Mohawk. He had been a friend, contemporary, and 
it is believed, an executor, of the celebrated Sir Will- 
iam Johnson, Bart. Thirty years since he related 
to the writer the following anecdote. Young John- 
son first appeared in the valley as the agentof a 
property belonging to his kinsman, Admiral Sir 
Peter Warren, K.B.: who, having married in the 
colony, had acquired several estates in it. Among 
other tracts was onecalled Warrensbush, on the Mo- 
hawk, on which young Johnson first resided. Find- 
ing it difficult to get rid of the trees around his 
dwelling, Johnson sent down to the admiral, at New 
York, to provide some purchases with which to haul 
the trees down to the earth, after grubbing and cut- 
ting the roots on one side.. An acre was lowered in 
this manner, each tree necessarily lying at a larger 
angle to the earth than the next beneath it. An 
easterly wind came one night, and to Johnson’s 
surprise, he found half his trees erect again, on ris- 
ing inthe morning! The mode of clearing lands by 
“‘purchases’’ was then abandoned.—EDITOR. 
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‘transported to Albany, at the end of a 
considerable period. In a word, the com- 
mencement of such a settlement was an 
arduous undertaking, and the experiment 
was not very likely to succeed, unless the 
landlord had both capital and patience. 

The political economist can have no dif- 
ficulty in discovering the causes of the 
circumstances just mentioned. They were 
to be found in the fact that people were 
scarce, while land was superabundant. In 
such a condition of society, the tenant had 
the choice of his farm, instead of the land- 
lord’s having a selection of his tenants, 
and the latter were to be bought only on 
such conditions as suited themselves. 

“You see,’’ continued Herman Mor- 
daunt, as we walked together, conversing 
on this subject, ‘‘ that my twenty thou- 
sand acres are not likely to be of much use 
to myself, even should they prove to be of 
A century hence, 
indeed, my descendants may benefit from 
all this outlay of money and trouble; but 
it is not probable that either I or Anneke 
will ever see the principal and interest of 
the sums that will be expended in the way 
of roads, bridges, mills, and other things 
of that sort. Years must go by, before 
the light rents, which will only begin to be 
paid a year or two hence, and then only 
by a very few tenants, can amount to a 
sufficient sum to meet the expenses of 
keeping up the settlement, to say nothing 
of the quit-rents to be paid to the crown.”’ 

«This is not very encouraging to a new 
beginner in the occupation of a landlord,”’ 
I answered ; ‘‘and when I look into the 
facts, I confess I am surprised that so 
many gentlemen in the colony are willing 
to invest the sums they annually do in wild 
lands.”’ 

‘¢ Every man who is at his ease in his 
moneyed affairs, Corny, feels a disposi- 
tion to make some provision for his pos- 
terity. This estate, if kept together and 
in single hands, may make some descend- 
ant of mine a man of fortune. Half a 
century will produce a great change in 
this colony ; and at the end of that period, 
a child of Anneke’s may be thankful that 
his mother had a father who was willing 
to throw away a few thousands of his own, 
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the surplus of a fortune that was suffi- | sidered in reference to their use in case of 


cient for his wants without them, in order 
that his grandson may see them converted 
into tens, or possibly into hundreds of 
thousands.”’ 

‘¢Posterity will, at least, owe us a debt 
of gratitude, Mr. Mordaunt; for 1 now 
see that Mooseridge is not likely to make 
either Dirck or myself very affluent pa- 
troons.”’ 

‘On that you may rely. Satanstoe 
will produce you more than the large 
tracts you possess in this quarter.’ 

‘‘Do you no longer fear, sir, that the 
war, and apprehension of Indian ravages, 
may drive your people off ? ”’ 

‘Not much at present, though the dan- 
ger was great at one time. The war may 
do me good as wellas harm. The armies 
consume everything they can get—sol- 
diers resembling locusts in this respect. 
My tenants have had the commissaries 
among them; and I am told every blade 
of grass they can spare—all their surplus 
grain, potatoes, butter, cheese, and in a 
word everything that can be eaten, and 
- with which they are willing to part, has 
been contracted for at the top of the mar- 
ket. The king pays in gold, and the sight 
of the precious metals will keep even a 
Yankee from moving.”’ 

About the time this was said, we came 
in sight of the spot Herman Mordaunt 
had christened Ravensnest; a name that 
has since been applied to the whole prop- 
erty. It was a log building that stood on 


the verge of a low cliff of rocks, at a 


point where a bird of that appellation 
had originally a nest on the uppermost 
branches of a dead hemlock. The build- 
ing had been placed and erected with a 
view to defense, having served for some 
time as a sort of rallying point to the 
families of the tenantry, in the event of 
an Indian alarm. At the commencement 
of the present war, taking into view the 
exposed position of his possessions on that 
frontier—frontier as to settlement, if not 
as to territorial limits—Herman Mordaunt 
had caused some attention to be paid to 
his fortifications ; which, though they 
might not have satisfied Mons. Vauban, 
were not altogether without merit, con- 


a surprise. 

The house formed three sides of a par- 
allelogram, the open portion of the court 
in the center facing the cliff. A strong 
picket served to make a defense against 
bullets on that side ; while the dead walls 
of solid logs were quite impregnable 
against any assault known in forest war- 
fare but that of fire. All the windows 
opened on the court; while the single 
outer door was picketed, and otherwise 
protected by coverings of plank. I was 
glad to see by the extent of this rude 
structure, which was a hundred feet long 
by fifty in depth, that Anneke and Mary 
Wallace would not be likely to be 
straitened for room. Such proved to be 
the fact; Herman Mordaunt’s agent hav- 
ing prepared four or five apartments for 
the family, that rendered them as com- 
fortable as people could well expect to 
be in such a situation. Everything was 
plain, and many things were rude; but 
shelter, warmth and security had not been 
neglected. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘* And long shall timorous fancy see, 
The painted chief and pointed spear; 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here.” 
—FRENEAU. 

Ir is not necessary to dwell on the man- 
ner in which Herman Mordaunt and his 
companions became established at Ra- 
vensnest. Two or three days sufficed to 
render them as comfortable as circum- 
stances would permit; then Dirck and | 
bethought us of proceeding in quest of 
the lands of Mooseridge. Mr. Worden 
and Jason both declined going any fur- 
ther; the mill-seat, of which the last was 
in quest, being, as I now learned, on the 
estate of Herman Mordaunt, and having 
been for some time the subject of a nego- 
tiation between the pedagogue and its 
owner. As for the divine, he declared 
that he saw a suitable “field ”’ for his 
missionary labor where he was; while it 
was easy to see that he questioned if there 
were fields of any sort where we were 


going. 
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Our party on quitting Ravensnest con-' been dangerous under our circumstances 


sisted of Dirck and myself, Guert, Mr. 
Traverse the surveyor, three chainbear- 
ers, Jaap or Yaap, Guert’s man Pete, and 
one woodsman or hunter. This would 
have given us ten vigorous and well-armed 
men for our whole force. It was thought 
best, however, to add two Indians to our 
number, in the double character of hunt- 
ers and runners, or messengers. One of 
these Indians was called Jumper, in the 
language of the settlement where we 
found them, and the other Trackless ; the 
latter sobriquet having been given him 
on account of a faculty he possessed of 
leaving little or no trail in his journeys 
and marches. This Indian was about six- 
and-twenty years of age, and was called 
a Mohawk, living with the people of that 
tribe ; though I subsequently ascertained 
that he was in fact an Onondago* by 
birth. His true name was Susquesus or 
Crooked Turns ; an appellation that might 
or might not speak well of his character, 
as the “‘ turns’’ were regarded in a moral 
or in a physical sense. 

“Take that man, Mr. Littlepage, by 
all means,’’ said Herman Mordaunt’s 
agent, when the matter was under discus- 
sion. ‘* You will find him as useful in the 
woods as your pocket-compass, besides 
being a reasonably good hunter. He left 
here aS a runner during the heaviest of 
the snows last winter, and a trial was 
made to find his trail within half an hour 
after he had quitted the clearing, but 
without success. He had not gone a mile 
in the woods before all traces of him were 
lost, as completely as if he had made the 
journey in the air.”’ 

As Susquesus had a reputation for so- 
briety, as was apt to be the case with the 
Onondagoes, the man was engaged, 
though one Indian would have been suf- 
ficient for our purpose. But Jumper had 
been previously hired ; and it would have 


*Pronounced On-on-daw-ger, the latter syllable 
hard; or like ga, as it is sometimes spelled. This is 
the name of one of the midland counties of New 
York. The tribe from which it is derived, in these 
later times has ever borne a better name for morals 
than its neighbors, the Oneidas, the Mohawks, etc., 
etc. The Onondagoes belonged to the Six Nations. 
—EDITOR. 


to offend a red man, by putting him 
aside for another, even after compen- 
sating him fully for the disappointment. 
By Mr. Traverse’s advice, therefore, we 
took both. The Indian, or Mohawk, 
name of Jumper was Quissquiss, a term 
that I fancied signified nothing very hon- 
orable or illustrious. 

The girls betrayed deep interest in us, 
on our taking leave; more, I thought, 
than either had before manifested. Guert 
had told me privately of an intention on 
his part to make another offer to Mary 
Wallace; and I saw the traces of it in 
the tearful eyes and flushed cheeks of his 
mistress. But at such a moment one does 
not stop to think much of such things ; 
there being tears in Anneke’s eyes as 
well asin those of her friend. We hada 
thousand good wishes to exchange; and 
we promised to keep open the communi- 
cation between the two parties, by means 
of our runners, semi-weekly. The dis- 
tance, which would vary from fifteen to 
thirty miles, would readily admit of this, 
since either of the Indians would pass 
over it, with the greatest ease to himself, 
in a day at that season of the year. 

After all, the separation was to be 
short, for we’ had promised to come over 
and dine with Herman Mordaunt on his 
fiftieth birthday, which would occur with- 
in three weeks. This arrangement made 
the parting tolerable to us young men, 
and our constitutional gayety did the rest. 
Half an hour after the last breakfast at 
Ravensnest saw us all on our road, cheer- 
ful, if not absolutely happy. Herman 
Mordaunt accompanied us three miles; 
which led him to the end of his own set- 
tlements, and to the edge of the virgin 
forest. There he took his leave, and we 
pursued our way with the utmost diligence 
for hours, with the compass for our guide, 
until we reached the banks of a small river 
that was supposed to lie some three or 
four miles from the southern boundaries — 
of the patent we sought. I say, “‘sup- 
posed to lie,’’ for there existed then, 
and I believe there still exists, much un- 
certainty concerning the landmarks of 
different estates in the woods. On the 
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banks of this stream, which was deep but | cied it might be in the power of one who 


not broad, the surveyor called a halt, and 
we made our dispositions for dinner. Men 
who had walked as far and as fast as we 
had done, made but little ceremony, and 
for twenty minutes every one was busy in 
appeasing his hunger. This was no sooner 
accomplished, however, than Mr. Traverse 
summoned the Indians to the side of the 
fallen tree on which we had taken our 
seats, when the first occasion occurred 
for putting the comparative intelligence 
of the two runners to the proof. At the 
same time the principal chainbearer, a 
man whose life had been passed in his 
present occupation, was brought into the 
consultation, as follows. 

‘“We are now on the banks of this 
stream, and about this bend in it,’? com- 
menced the surveyor, pointing to the pre- 
cise curvature of the river on a map he 
had spread before him, at which he sup- 
posed we were actually situated; “‘and 
the next thing is to find that ridge on 
which the moose was killed, and across 
which the line of the patent we seek is 
known torun. This abstract of the title 
tells us to look for a corner somewhere off 
here, about a mile or a mile and a half 
from this bend in the river—a black oak 
with its top broken off by the wind, and 
standing in the center of a triangle made 
by three chestnuts. I think you told me, 
David, that you had never borne a chain 
on any of these ridges ? ”’ : 

‘* No, sir, never, ’? answered David, the 
old chainbearer already mentioned ; ‘‘my 
business never having brought me out so 
far east. A black oak with corner blazes 
on it, and its tops broken down by the 
wind, and standing atween three chest- 
nuts, howsomedever, can be nothing so 
very hard to find, for a person that’s the 
least acquainted. These Injins will be 
the likeliest bodies to know that tree, if 
they’ve any nat’ral knowledge of the 
country.”’ 

Know a tree! There we were, and had 
been for many hours in the bosom of the 
forest, with trees in thousands ranged 
around us; trees that had risen on our 
march, as horizon extends beyond horizon 
on the ocean, and this chainbearer fan- 


often passed through these dark and un- 
tenanted mazes to recognize any single 
member of those countless oaks, and 
beeches, and pines! Nevertheless, Mr. 
Traverse did not seem to regard David’s 
suggestion aS so very extravagant, for 
he turned toward the Indians and ad- 
dressed himself to them. 

‘‘How’s this?’’? he asked. ‘Jumper, 
do you know anything of the sort of a tree 
I have described ? ’’ 

““No,’’? was the short, sententious an- 
swer. 

‘Then, I fear there is little hope that 
Trackless is any wiser, aS you are Mo- 
hawk born, and he, they tell me, is at 
bottom an Onondago. What say you, 
Trackless? can you help us to find the 
tree ? ”’ 

My eyes were fastened on Susquesus 
as soon as the Indians were mentioned. 
There he stood, straight as the trunk of 
a pine, light and agile in person, with 
nothing but his breech-cloth, moccasins, 
and a blue calico shirt belted to his loins 
with a scarlet band, through which was 
thrust the handle of his tomahawk, and 
to which were attached his shot-pouch 
and horn, while his rifle rested against 
his body, butt downward. Trackless was 
a singularly handsome Indian, the un- 
pleasant peculiarities of his people being 
but faintly portrayed in his face and 
form; while their nobler and finer quali- 
ties came out in strong relief. His nose 
was almost aquiline; his eye, dark as 
night, was restless and piercing; his 
limbs Apollo-like; and his front and bear- 
ing had all the fearless dignity of a war- 
rior, blended with the grace of nature. 
The only obvious defects were in his walk, 
which was Indian, or in-toed and bending 
at the knee; but to counterbalance these 
his movements were light, springy, and 
swift. I fancied him in figure the very 
beau-ideal of a runner. 

During the time the surveyor was 
speaking, the eye of Susquesus was seem- 
ingly fastened on vacancy, and I would 
have defied the nicest observer to detect 
any consciousness of what was in hand in 
the countenance of this forest stoic. lt 
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was not his business to speak while an/ survey, and I will ask favors of no 


older runner and an older warrior was 
present—for Jumper was both—and he 
waited for others, who might know more, 
to reveal their knowledge ere he produced 
his own. Thus directly addressed, how- 
ever, all reserve vanished, and he ad- 
vanced two or three steps, cast a curious 
glance at the map, even put a finger on 
the river, the devious course of which it 
followed across the map, much as a child 
would trace any similar object that at- 
tracted his attention. Susquesus knew 
but little of maps, it was clear enough ; 
but the result showed that he knew a great 
deal about the woods, his native field of 
action. 

“Well, what do you make of my map, 
Trackless,’’ repeated the surveyor. ‘Is 
it not drawn to suit your fancy ? ”’ 

‘Good ’’—returned the Onondago with 
emphasis. ‘‘ Now show Susquesus your 
oak tree.”’ 

‘“‘Here it is, Trackless. You see it is a 
tree drawn in ink, with a broken top, and 
here are the three chestnuts in a sort of 
triangle around it.’’ 

The Indian examined the tree with some 
interest, and a slight smile illumined his 
handsome though dark countenance. He 
was evidently pleased at this proof of ac- 
curacy in the colony surveyors, and no 
doubt thought the better of them for the 
fidelity of their work. 

‘‘Good,’’ he repeated in his low, gut- 
tural, almost feminine voice, so soft and 
mild in its tone. ‘‘ Verygood. The pale- 
faces know everything! Now let my 
brother find the tree.”’ 

‘‘That is easier said than done, Susque- 
sus,’’ answered Traverse, laughing. ‘‘ It 

is one thing to sketch a tree on a map, 
and another to go to its root, as it stands 
in the forest, surrounded by thousands of 
other trees.”’ 

‘<Pale-face must first see him, or how 
paint him? Where painter ?”’ 

“«“Ay, the surveyor saw the tree once, 
and marked it once, but thatis not finding 
it again. Can you tell me where the oak 
stands? Mr. Littlepage will give the man 
who finds that corner a French crown. 
Put me anywhere on the line of the old 
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one 

‘Painted tree there,’’ said Susquesus, 
pointing a little scornfully at the map, as 
it seemed to me. ‘* Pale-face can’t find 
him in wood. Live tree out yonder; Injin 
know.”’ 

Trackless pointed with great dignity to- 
ward the north-east, standing motionless 
as a Statue the while, as if inviting the 
closest possible scrutiny into the correct- 
ness of his assertion. 

‘Can you lead us to the tree?” de 
manded Traverse eagerly. ‘‘Do it, and 
the money is yours.”’ 

Susquesus made a significant gesture of 
assent; then he set about collecting the 
scanty remains of his dinner, a precau- 
tion in which we imitated him, as a sup- 
per would be equally agreeable as the 
meal just taken, a few hours later. When 
everything was put away, and the packs 
were on our shoulders—not on those of 
the Indians, for they seldom condescended 
to carry burdens, which was an occupa- 
tion for women—Trackless led the way 
in the direction he had already pointed 
out. 

Well did the Onondago deserve his 
name, aS it seemed to me, while he 
threaded his way through that gloomy 
forest, without path, mark, or sign of 
any sort that was intelligible to others. 
His pace was between a walk and a gen- 
tle trot, and it required all our muscles to 
keep near him. He looked to neither the 
right nor the left, but appeared to pur- 
sue his course guided by an instinct, or 
as the keen-scented hound follows the 
viewless traces of his game. This lasted 
for ten minutes, when ‘Traverse called 
another halt, and we clustered together 
in council. 

‘‘How much further do you think it 
may be to the tree, Onondago?”’’ de- 
manded the surveyor, aS soon as the 
whole party was collected in a circle. “I 
have a reason for asking.”’ 

‘“‘So many minutes,’’ answered the In- 
dian, holding up five fingers, or the four 
fingers and thumb of his right hand. 
‘¢Oak with broken top, and pale-face 
mark, there.’’ 
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The precision and confidence with which | a corner ; while that which had no scar 


the Trackless pointed not a little surprised 
me, for I could not imagine how any 
human being could pretend to be minutely 
certain of such a fact under the circum- 
stances in which we were placed. So it 
was, however, and so it proved in the end. 
In the meantime, Traverse proceeded to 
carry out his own plans. 

‘<“Ags we are so near to the tree,’’ he 
said, for the surveyor had no doubt of the 
red man’s accuracy, ‘‘we must also be 
near the line. The last runs north and 
south, on this part of the patent, and we 
shall shortly cross it. Spread yourselves, 
therefore, chainbearers, and look for 
blazed trees ; for, put me anywhere on the 
boundaries, and I’ll answer for finding 
any oak, beech, or maple that is mentioned 
in the corners.”’ 

As soon as this order was received, all 
the surveyor’s men obeyed, opening the 
order of their march, and spreading them- 
selves in a way to extend their means of 
observing materially. When all was 
ready, a sign was made the Indian to 
proceed. Susquesus obeyed, and we were 
all soon in quick motion again. 

Guert’s activity enabled him to keep 
nearest to the Onondago, and a shout, 
from his clear full throat, first an- 
nounced the complete success of the 
search. In a moment the rest of us 
pressed forward, and were soon at the 
end of our journey. There was Susquesus, 
quietly leaning against the trunk of the 
broken oak, without the smallest expres- 
sion of triumph in either his manner or his 
countenance. That which he had done, 
he had done naturally, and without any 
apparent effort or hesitation. To him the 
forest had its signs and metes, and marks 
—as the inhabitant of the vast capital has 
his means of threading its mazes with the 
readiness of familiarity and habit. As 
for Traverse, ne first examined the top 
of the tree, where he found the indicated 
fracture; then he looked round for the 
three chesnuts, each of which was in its 
place ; after which he drew near to look 
into the more particular signs of his craft. 
There they were, three of the inner sides 
of the oak being blazed—the proof it was 


on its surface looked outward or from the 
patent of Mooseridge. Just as all these 
agreeable facts were ascertained, shouts 
from the chainbearers south of us an- 
nounced that they had discovered the line 
—men of their stamp being quite as quick- 
sighted in ascertaining their own peculiar 
traces, as the native of the forest is in 
finding his way to any object in it which 
he has once seen, and may desire to re- 
visit. By following the line, these men soon 
joined us, when they gave us the additional 
information that they had also actually 
found the skeleton of the moose that had 
given its name to the estate. 

Thus far, all was well, our success much 
exceeding our hopes. The hunters were 
sent to look for a spring; and one being 
found at no great distance, we all re- 


| paired to the spot, and hutted for the 


night. Nothing could be more simple than 
our encampment; which consisted of cov- 
erings made of the branches of trees, with 
leaves and skins for our beds. Next day, 
however, Traverse finding the position 
favorable for his work, determined to select 
the spot as headquarters ; and we all set 
about the erection of a log-house, in which 
we might seek a shelter in the event of a 
storm, and where we might deposit our 
implements, spare ammunition, and such 
stores aS we had brought with us on our 
backs. As everybody worked with good- 
will at the erection of this rude building, 
and the laborers were very expert with 
the ax, we had it nearly complete by the 
setting of the next day’s sun. Traverse 
chose the place because the water was 
abundant and good, and because a small 
knoll was near the spring, that was 
covered with young pines that were about 
fourteen or fifteen inches in diameter, while 
they grew to the height of near a hundred 
feet, with few branches, and straight as 
the Onondago. These trees were felled, 
cut into lengths of twenty and thirty feet, 
notched at the end, and rolled alternately 
on each other, so as to enclose an area that 
was one-third longer than it was wide. 
The notches were deep, and brought the 
logs within two or three inches of each 
other; and the interstices were filled with 
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pieces of riven chestnut, a wood that splits | lines to divide the patent into its great 


easily and in straight lines; which pieces 
were driven hard into their beds, so as to 
exclude the winds and the rains. As the 
weather was warm, and the building some- 
what airy at the best, we cut no windows, 
though we had a narrow door in the center 
of one of the longer sides. For a roof we 
used the bark of the hemlock, which, at 
that season, came off in large pieces, and 
which was laid on sticks raised to the de- 
sired elevation by means of a ridge-pole. 

All this was making no more than one 
of the common log-houses of the new set- 
tlements, though in a more hurried and a 
less artificial manner than was usual. We 
had no chimney, for our cooking could be 
done in the open air; and less attention 
was paid to the general finish of the work 
than might have been the case had we ex- 
pected to pass the winter there. The 
floor was somewhat rude, but it had the 
effect of raising us from the ground, and 
giving us perfectly dry lodgings, an ad- 
vantage not always obtained in the woods. 
It was composed of logs, roughly squared 
on three sides, and placed on sleepers. 
To my surprise Travers directed a door 
to be made of riven logs, that were pinned 
together with cross-pieces, and which was 
hung on the usual wooden hinges. When 
I spoke of this as unnecessary labor, occu- 
pying two men an entire day to complete, 
he reminded me that we were much in 
advance from the settlements; that an 
active war was being waged around us, 
and that the agents of the French had 
been very busy among our own tribes, 
while those in Canada often pushed their 
war parties far within our borders. He 
had always found a great satisfaction as 
well as security, in having a sort of citadel 
to retreat to, when on these exposed sur- 
veys; and he never neglected the neces- 
sary precaution, when he fancied himself 
in the least danger. 

We were quite a week in completing 
our house; though after the first day nei- 
ther the surveyor nor his chainbearers 
troubled themselves with the labor, any 
further than to make an occasional sug- 
gestion. Traverse and his men went to 
work in their own pursuit, running 


lots, each of which was made to contain a 
thousand acres. .It should be mentioned 
that all the surveys in that day were 
made on the most liberal scale, our forty 
thousand acres turning out in the end to 
amount to quite three thousand more. So 
it was with the subdivision of the patent, 
each of which was found to be of more 
than the nominal dimensions. Blazed 
trees, and records cut into the bark, 
served to indicate the lines, while a map 
went on part passu with the labor, the 
field-book containing a description of each 
lot, in order that the proprietor of the es- 
tate might have some notions of the nat- 
ure of its soil and surface, as well as of 
the quality and sizes of the trees it bore. 

The original surveyors, those on whose 
labors the patent of the king was granted, 
had a comparatively trifling duty to per- 
form. So long as they gavea reasonably 
accurate outline of an area that would 
contain forty thousand acres of land, 
more or less, and did not trespass on 
any prior grant, no material harm could 
be done, there being no scarcity of sur- 
face in the colony ; but Mr. Traverse had 
to descend to a little more particularity. 
It is true he run out his hundreds of acres 
daily, duly marking his corners and blaz- 
ing his line-trees, but something very like 
a summer’s work lay before him. This 
he understood, and his proceedings were 
as methodical and deliberate as the nature 
of his situation required. 

In a very few days, things had gotten 
fairly in train, and everybody was em- 
ployed in some manner that was found to 
be useful. The surveying party was mak- 
ing a very satisfactory progress, running 
out their great lots between sun and sun, 
while Dirck and myself made the notes 
concerning their quality under the dicta- 
tion of Mr. Traverse. Guert did little 
besides shoot and fish, keeping our larder 
well supplied with trout, pigeons, squir- 
rels, and such other game as the season 
would allow, occasionally knocking over 
something in the shape of poor venison. 
The hunters brought us their share of 
eatables also; and we did well enough 
in this particular, more especially as trout 
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proved to be very abundant. Yaap, or 
Jaap, as I shall call him in future, and 
Pete performed domestic duty, acting as 
scullions and cooks, though the first was 
much better fitted to perform the service 
of a forester. The two Indians did little 
else for the first fortnight but come and 
go between Ravensnest and Mooseridge, 
carrying missives and acting as guides to 
the hunters, who went through once or 
twice within that period to bring us out 
supplies of flour, groceries, and other 
similar necessaries ; no inducement being 
able to prevail on the Indians to carry 
anything that approached a burden, either 
in weight or appearance. 

The surveying party did not always re- 
turn to the hut at night, but it ‘‘camped 
out,’? as they called it, whenever the 
work led them toa distance on the other 
side of the tract. Mr. Traverse had 
chosen his position for headquarters more 
in reference to its proximity to the settle- 


} ment at Ravensnest, than in reference to | 
its position on the patent. 


ciently central to the latter as regarded a 


north and south line, but was altogether 


on the western side of the property. As 
his surveys extended east, therefore, he 
was often carried too far from the build- 
ing to return to it each night, though his 
absences never extended beyond the even- 
ing of the third day. In consequence of 
this arrangement, his people were enabled 
to carry the food they required, without 


inconvenience, for the periods they were | 
away, coming’ back for fresh supplies as | 


the lines brought them west again. Sun- 
days were strictly observed by us all as 
days of rest, a respect to the day that is 
not always observed in the forest ; he who 
is in the solitude of the woods, like him 
who roams athwart the wastes of the 
ocean, often forgetting that the spirit of 
the Creator is abroad equaily on the 
ocean and on the land, ready to receive 
that homage of his creatures which is a 
tribute due to beneficence without bonds, 
a holiness that is spotless, and a truth 
that is inherent. 

As Jumper or the Trackless returned 
from his constantly recurring visits to our 
neighbors, we young men waited with 


'impatience for the letter that the mes- 
senger was certain /to, bear.’ | Mhis) letter 
was sometimes written by Herman ,Mor- 
daunt himself, but oftener by Anneke or 
Mary Wallace. It was addressed to no 
one by name, but uniformly bore the 
superscription of “‘To the Hermits of 
Mooseridge ;’’ nor was there anything in 
the language to betray any particular 
attention to either of the party. We 
might have liked it better, perhaps, could 
we have received epistles that were a lit- 
tle more pointed in this particular; but 


It was suffi- | 


those we actually got were much too 
precious to leave any serious grounds of 
complaint. One from Herman Mordaunt 
reached us on the evening of the second 
Saturday, when our whole party were at 
home and assembled at supper. It was 
brought in by the Trackless, and among 
other matters contained this paragraph : 

‘‘We learn that things hourly assume 
a more serious aspect with the armies. 
Our troops are pushing north in large 
bodies, and the French are said to be re- 
enforcing. Living, as we do, out of the 
direct line of march, and fully thirty miles 
in the rear of the old battle-grounds, I 
should feel no apprehension, were it not 
for a report I hear that the woods are 
full of Indians. I very well know that 
such a report invariably accompanies the 
near approach of hostilities in the frontier 
settlements, and is to be received with 
many grains of allowance; but it seems 
so probable the French should push their 
savages on this flank of our army, to an- 
noy it on the advance, that I confess the 


‘rumor has some influence on my feel- 


ings. We have been fortifying still 
more, and I would advise you not to 
neglect such a precaution altogether. 
The Canadian Indians are said to be more 
subtle than our own; nor is government 
altogether without the apprehension that 
our own have been tampered with. It was 
said at Albany that much French silver 


had been seen in the hands of the people 
of the Six Nations ; and that even French 
blankets, knives and tomahawks were 
more plentiful among them than might be 
accounted for by the ordinary plunder of 
'their warfare. One of your runners, the 
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man who is, called the Trackless, is said | 
to live out of his own) tribe, and such In- 
dians are always to be suspected. Their 
absence is sometimes owing to reasons 
that are creditable, but far oftener to 
those that are not. It may be well to 
have an eye on the conduct of this man. 
After all, we are in the hands of a benefi- 
cent and gracious God, and we know how 
often his mercy has saved us, on occasions 
more trying than this.”’ 

This letter was read several times among 
ourselves, including Mr. Traverse. Asthe 
ov polloz of our party were eating out of 
ear-shot, and the Indians had left us, it 
naturally induced a conversation that 
turned on the risks we ran, and on the 
probability of Susquesus being false. 

‘‘ As for the rumor that the woods are 
full of Indians,’’ the surveyor quietly ob- 
served, ‘“‘it is very much as Herman Mor- 
daunt says—there is never a blanket seen, 
but fame magnifies it into a whole bale. 
There is danger to be apprehended from 
savages, I will allow, but not one-half that 
the settlers ordinarily imagine. As for 
the French, they are likely to need all their 
savages at Ty ; for they tell me General 
Abercrombie will go against them with 
three men to their one.”’ 

‘With that superiority, at least,’’ I an- 
swered; ‘‘but after all, would not a saga- 
cious officer be likely to annoy his flank in 
the manner here mentioned ? ”’ 

«“We are every mile of forty to the east- 
ward of the line of march ; and why should 
parties keep so distant from their en- 
emies ? ”’ 

*‘Hiven such a supposition would place 
our foes between us and our friends; no 
very comfortable consideration of itself. 
But what think you of this hint concerning 
the Onondago? ”’ 

“There may be truth in that—more 
than in the report that the woods are full 
of savages. It is usually a bad sign 
when an Indian quits his tribe; and this 
runner of ours is certainly an Onondago ; 
that I know, for the fellow has tvrice re- 
fused rum. Bread he will take as often 
as offered ; but rum has not wet his lips 
since I have seen him, offered in fair 
weather or foul.”’ 
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“T’at ¢s a bad sign’’—put in Guert, 
a little dogmatically for him. ‘‘T’e man 
t’at refuses his glass in good company, 
has commonly something wrong in his 
morals. I always keep clear of such 
chaps.”’ 

Poor Guert !—How true that was, and 
what an influence the opinion had on his 
character and habits. As for the Indian, 
I could not judge him so harshly. There 
was something in his countenance that 
disposed me to put confidence in him, at 
the very moment his cold, abstracted 
manners—cold and abstracted even for a 
red-skin in pale-face company—created 
doubts and distrust. 

‘‘Certainly nothing is easier than for 
a man in his situation to sell us,’’ I an- 
swered, after a short pause, ‘‘if he be so 
disposed. But what could the French 
gain by cutting off a party as peaceably 
employed as this? It can be of no mo- 
ment to them whether Mooseridge be 
surveyed into lots this year or the 
next.’ 

“Quite true ; and I am of opinion that 
Monsieur Mordaunt is very indifferent 
whether it be surveyed at all,’’ returned 
Traverse, who was an intelligent and tol- 
erably educated man. ‘‘ You forget, how- 
ever, Mr. Littlepage, that both parties 
offer such things as premiums on scalps. 
A Huron may not care about our lines, 
corners, and marked trees: but he does - 
care a great deal whether he is to go home 
with an empty string, or with half-a- 
dozen human scalps at his girdle.”’ 

I observed that Dirck thrust his fingers 
through his bushy hair, and that his us- 
ually placid countenance assumed an in- 
dignant and semi-ferocious appearance. 
A little amused at this, I walked toward 
the log on which Susquesus was seated, 
having ended his meal in silent thought. 

‘What news do you bring us from the 
red-coats, Trackless!’’ I asked, with as 
much of an air of indifference as I could 
assume. ‘‘Are they out in sufficient num- 
bers to eat the French ? ”’ 

‘‘Look at leaves; count ’em;” an- 
swered the Indian. } 

““ Yes, I know they are in force; but 
what are the red-skins about? Is the 
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hatchet buried among the Six nations, | 


that you are satisfied with being a run- 
ner when scalps may be had near Ticon- 
deroga ?”’ 

«‘Susquesus Onondago ’’—the red man 
replied, laying a strong emphasis on the 
name of his tribe. ‘‘ No Mohawk blood in 
him. Hts people no dig up hatchet this 
summer.”’ 

“Why not, Trackless? You are allies 
of the Yengeese, and ought to give us 
your aid, when it is wanted.” 

‘‘Count leaves—count Yengeese. Too 
much for one army. Nowant Onondago.”’ 

‘That may be true, possibly, for we 
are certainly very strong, But, how is it 
with the woods—are they altogether clear 
of red-skins, in times as troublesome as 
these ? ”’ 

Susquesus looked grave, but he made 
no answer. Still, he did not endeavor to 
avoid the keen look I fastened on his face, 
but sat composed, rigid, and gazing be- 
fore him. Knowing the uselessness of at- 
tempting to get anything out of an Indian 
when he was indisposed to be communica- 
tive, I thought it wisest to change the 
discourse. This I did by making a few 
general inquiries as to the state of the 
streams, all of which were answered, 
when I walked away. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Shall come to Dunsinane.’’—MACBETH. 

I cANNOT say I was quite satisfied with 
the manner of Susquesus; nor on the 
other hand was I absolutely uneasy. All 
might be well; and if it were not, the 
power of man to injure us could not be 
very great. A new occurrence, however, 
raised very unpleasant doubts of his hon- 
esty. Jumper being out on a hunt, the 
Onondago was sent across to Ravensnest 
the next trip, out of his turn; but instead 
of returning, as had been the practice of 
both, the next day, we saw no more of him 
for near a fortnight. As we talked over 
this sudden and unexpected disappearance, 
we came to the conclusion that, perceiving 
he was distrusted, the fellow had deserted 
and would be seen no more. During his 
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absence we paid a visit to Ravensnest our- 
selves, spending two on three happy days 
with the girls, whom we found délighted 
with the wildness of their abode, and ‘as’ 
happy as innocence, health, and ceaseless 
interest in the forest and its habits could 
make them. Herman Mordaunt having 
fortified his house sufficiently, as he fan- 
cied, to remove all dangers of an assault, 
returned with us to Mooseridge, and passed 
two or three days in walking over and 
examining the quality of the land, together 
with the advantages offered by the water- 
courses. As for Mr. Worden and Jason, 
the former had gone to join the army, 
craving the flesh-pots of a regimental 
mess, in preference to the simple fare of 
the woods; while Jason had driven a hard 
bargain with Herman Mordaunt for the 
possession of the mill-seat, which had been 
the subject of frequent discussion between 
the parties, and about which the peda- 
gogue had deemed it prudent to draw on 
the wisdom of Mother Doortje. As the 
reader may have some curiosity to know 
how such things were conducted in the 
colony in the year 1758, I will recapitulate 
the terms of the bargain that was finally 
agreed on, signed and sealed. 

Herman Mordaunt expected no emolu- 
ment to himself, from Ravensnest, but 
looked forward solely to a provision for 
posterity. In consequence of these views 
he refused to sell, but gave leases on such 
conditions as would induce tenants to come 
into his terms, in a country in which land 
was far plentier than men. For some 
reason that never was very clear to me, 
he was particularly anxious to secure 
Jason Newcome, and no tolerable terms 
seemed extravagant to effect his purpose. 
It is not surprising therefore that our 
miller in perspective got much the best of 
the bargain, as its conditions will show. 

The lease was for three lives, and twen- 
ty-one years afterward. This would have 
been thought equa! to a lease for forty- 
two years in that day in Kurope; but ex- 
perience is showing that it is in truth for 
a much longer period, in America,* The 


* It has been found that a three-lives’ lease, in the 
State of New York, is equal to a term of more than 
thirty years.—EDITOR. 
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first ten years, no rent at all was to be | casined foot moving near me, in the nearly 


paid.’ For the next ten, the land, five 
hundred\acres, was to pay sixpence cur- 
rency anacre, the tenant having the right 
to cut timber at pleasure. This was a 
great concession, as the mill-lot contained 
much pine. For the remainder of the 
lease, be it longer’or shorter, a shilling an 
acre, or about sixpence sterling, was to be 
paid for the land, and forty pounds cur- 
rency, or one hundred dollars a year, for 
the mill-seat. The mills to be taken by 
the landlords, at an appraisal ‘‘ made by 
men,”’ at the expiration of the lease; the 
tenant to pay the taxes. The tenant had 
the privilege of using all the material for 
his dams, buildings, etc., he could find on 
the land. 

The policy of the owners of Mooseridge 
was different. We intended to sell at low 
prices at first, reserving for leases here- 
after such farms as could not be imme- 
diately disposed of, or for which the pur- 
chaser failed to pay. In this manner it 
was thought we should sooner get returns 
for our outlay, and sooner ‘“‘build up a 
settlement,’’ as the phrase goes. In 
America, the reader should know every- 
thing is ‘“built.”’ The priest ‘‘ builds 
up’’ a flock; the speculator a fortune ; 
the lawyer a reputation; and the land- 
lord a settlement; sometimes with suf- 
ficient accuracy in language, he evens 
builds a town. 

Jason was avery happy man the mo- 
ment he got his lease signed and sealed in 
his own possession. It made him a sort of 
a landholder on the spot, and one who 
had nothing to pay for ten years to come. 
God forgive me, if I do the man injustice ; 
but, from the first 1 had a suspicion that 
Jason trusted to fortune to prevent any 
pay-day from ever coming at all. As for 
Herman Mordaunt, he seemed satisfied, 
for he fancied that he had got a man of 
some education on his property, who 
might answer a good purpose in civilizing, 
and in otherwise advancing the interests 
of his estate. 

Just as the rays of the rising sun 
streamed through the crevices of our log 
tenement, and ere one of us three idlers 
had risen from his pallet. I heard a moc- 


noiseless tread of an Indian. Springing 
to my feet, I found myself face to face 
with the missing Onondago ! j 

‘You here, Susquesus !’’ I exclaimed ; 
‘‘we supposed you had abandoned us. 
What has brought you back ?”’ 

«Time to go, now,”’ answered the In- 
dian, quietly, ‘“‘ Yengeese and Canada 
warrior soon fight.”’ 

““Is this true!—And do you, can you 
know it to be true! Where have you been 
this fortnight past ?”’ 

‘Been see—have see—know him just 
so. Come—call young men; go on war- 
path.’’ 

Here, then, was an explanation of the 
mystery of the Onondago’s absence! He 
had heard us speak of an intention of 
moving with the troops, at the last mo- 
ment, and he had gone to reconnoiter, in 
order that we might have seasonable 
notice when it would be necessary to quit 
the ‘‘ Ridge,’’ as we familiarly termed the 
patent. Isaw nothing treasonable in this, 
but rather deemed it a sign of friendly in- 
terest in our concerns; though it was 
certainly ‘“‘running’’ much farther than 
the Indian had been directed to proceed, 
and ‘“‘running’’ a little off the track. 
One might overlook such an irregularity 
in a savage, however, more especially as 
I began to weary of the monotony of our 
present manner of living, and was not 
sorry to discover a plausible apology for 
a change. 

The reader may be certain, it was not 
long before I had communicated the intel- 
ligence brought by the Trackless, to my 
companions; who received it as young 
men would be apt to listen to tidings so 
stirring. The Onondago was summoned 
to our council, and he renewed his pro- 
testation that it was time for us to be 
moving. 

‘““No stop ’’—he answered, when ques- 
tioned again on the subject; ‘‘ time 
go. Canoe ready—gun loaded—warrior 
counted—chief woke up—council-fire gone 
out. Time, go.”’ 

‘Well then, Corny,’’ said Guert, rising 
and stretching his fine frame like a lion 
roused from his lair, ‘‘here’s off. We 


ay * 
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can go to Ravensnest to sleep to-day ; ! 


and to-morrow we will work our way out 
into the highway and fall into the line of 
march of the army. I shall have another 
opportunity of seeing Mary Wallace, and 
of telling her how much I love her. That 
will be so much gained at all events.’ 

**No see squaw—no go to Nest!’ said 
the Indian, with energy. ‘‘ War-path 
this way,’’ pointing in a direction that 
might have varied a quarter of a circle 
from that to Herman Mordaunt’s settle- 
ment. ‘‘ Bad for warrior to see squaw 
when he dig up hatchet—only make wo- 
manofhim. No; gothis way—path there 
—no here—scalp there—squaw here.”’ 

As the gestures of the Onondago were 
quite as significant as his language, we 
had no difficulty in understanding him. 
Guert continued his questions, however, 
while dressing, and we all soon became 
convinced by the words of the Indian, 
broken and abrupt as they were, that 
Abercrombie was on the point of embark- 
ing with his army on Lake George, and 
that we must needs be active, if we in- 


_ tended to be present at the contemplated 


operations in front of Ticonderoga. 

Our decision was soon reached and our 
preparations made. By packing and 
shouldering his knapsack, and arming 
himself, each man would be ready ; though 
a short delay grew out of the absence of 
Traverse and his chainbearers. We wrote 
a letter, however, explaining the reason 
of our intended absence, promising to re- 
turn as soon as the operations in front of 
Ty should be terminated. This letter we 
left with Pete, who was to remain, as cook, 
though Jaap bestirred himself, loaded his 
broad shoulders with certain indispen- 
sables for our march, took his rifle, pack 
and horn, and was ready to move as soon 
as any of us. All this the fellow did, 
moreover, without orders; deeming it a 
part of his duty to follow his young mas- 
ter, even if he followed him to evil. No 
dog, indeed, could be truer in this par- 
ticular than Jaap or Jacob Satanstoe, for 
he had adopted the name of the Neck as 
his patronymic; much as the nobles of 
other regions style themselves after their 
lands. 


When all was ready and we were on the 
point of quitting the, hut} the) question 
arose seriously, whether’ we were to go 
by Ravensnest, or by the new route that 
the Onondago had mentioned. Path there 
was not, in either direction ; but we had 
landmarks, springs, and other known 
signs on the former; while of the latter 
we literally knew nothing. Then Anneke 
and Mary Wallace, with their bright, 
blooming, sunny faces—bright and happy 
whenever we appeared, most certainly, of 
late—were in the. former direction, and 
even Dirck cried out ‘‘ for Ravensnest.”’ 
But on that route the Onondago refused 
to stir one foot. He stood, resembling a 
finger-post, pointing northwesterly, with 
an immovable obstinacy that threatened 
to bring the order of our march into some 
confusion. 

“We know nothing of that route. 
Trackless,’’ Guert observed, or rather re- 
plied, for the Indian’s manner was so ex- 
pressive as to amount to a remark, ‘“‘and 
we would rather travel a road with which 
we are a little acquainted. Besides, we 
wish to pay our parting compliments to 
the ladies.’’ 

“Squaw no good, now — war-path no 
go to squaw. Huron—French warrior, 
here.”’ 

“‘ Ay, and they are there, too, We 
shall be on their heels soon enough, by 
going to Ravensnest.’’ 

““No soon ’nough—can’t do him. Path 
long, time short. Pale-face warrior in 
great hurry.’”’ 

‘‘Pale-face warriors’ friends are in a 
hurry, too—so you will do well to follow 
us, aS we do not intend to follow you. 
Come, gentlemen, we will lead the Indian, 
as the Indian does not seem disposed to 
leadus. After a mile or two he will 
think it more honorable to go in advance, 
and for that distance I believe I can show 
you the way.”’ 

‘“‘That road good for young men who 
don’t want see enemy!” said Susquesus, 
with ironical point. 

“By St. Nicholas! Indian, what do 
you mean?” cried Guert, turning short 
on his heels and moving swiftly toward 
the Onondago, who did not wait for the 
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menacing blow, but wheeled in his tracks 
and Jed/off.at'a quick, pace, directly tow- 
ard the northwest. 

I do believe that Guert pursued, for the 
first minute, with no other intention than 
that of laying his powerful arm on the 
offender’s shoulder; but I dropped in on 
his footsteps so soon, Dirck following me 
and Jaap Dirck, that we were all moving 
off Indian file, or in the fashion of the 
woods, at the rate of four miles in the 
hour, almost before we knew it. An im- 
pulse of that angry nature is not over in 
a minute, and before either of us had suf- 
ficiently cooled to be entirely reasonable, 
the whole party were fairly out of sight 
of the hut. After that no one appeared 
to think of the necessity or of the expedi- 
ency of reverting to the original intention. 
It was certainly indiscreet thus to confide 
absolutely in the good faith of a savage, 
or a semi-savage, at least, whom we 
scarcely knew, and whom we had actually 
distrusted ; but we did it, and precisely in 
the manner and under the feelings I have 
described. I know that we all thought of 
the indiscretion of which we had been 
guilty, after the first mile; but each was 
too proud to make the other acquainted 
with his misgivings. I say all, but Jaap 
ought to be excepted, for nothing in the 
shape of danger ever gave that negro any 
concern, unless it was ‘‘spooks.’’ He 
was afraid of spooks, but he did not fear 
man. 

Susquesus manifested the same confi- 
dence in his knowledge of the woods, 
while now leading the way league after 
league through the dark forest, as he had 
done when he took us to the oak with the 
broken top. On this occasion he guided us 
more by the sun and the course generally, 
than by any acquaintance with objects 
that we passed, though three times that 
day did he point out to us particular 
things that he had before seen while 
traversing the woods in directions that 
crossed, at angles more or less oblique, 
the line of our present route. As for us, 
it was like a sailor’s pointing to a path 
on the trackless ocean. We had our 
pocket-compasses, it is true, and under- 
stood well enough that a northwest 
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course would bring us out somewhere 
near the foot of Lake George; but 1 
much doubt if we could have made by 
any means as direct a line, by their aid, 
as we did by that of the Indian. 

On this subject we had a discussion 
among ourselves, I well remember, when 
we halted to eat and rest, a little after 
the turn of theday. For five hours had 
we walked with great rapidity, much as 
the bird flies, so far as course was con- 
cerned, never turning aside unless it 
might be to avoid some impassable ob- 
stacle; and our calculation was that we 
had made quite twenty of the forty miles 
we had to go over, according to the Onon- 
dago’s account of the probable length of 
our journey. We had strung our sinews 
and hardened our muscles in such a way 
as to place us above the influence of com- 
mon fatigue, yet it must be confessed the 
Indian was much the freshest of the five 
when we reached the spring where we 
dined. 

‘“‘An Indian does seem to have a nose 
much like that of a hound,’’ said Guert, 
as our appetites began to be appeased ; 
‘‘that must be admitted. Yet I think, 
Corny, a compass would carry a man 
through the woods with more certainty 
than any signs on the bark of trees, or 
looks at the sun.’’ 

“A compass cannot err, of course; but 
it would be a troublesome thing to be 
stopping every minute or two to look at 
your compass, which must have time to 
become steady, you will remember, or it 
would become a guide that is worse than 
none.”’ 

‘«‘Every minute or two! Say once in 
an hour, or once in half an hour, at most. 
I would engage to travel as straight as 
the best Indian of them all, by looking at 
my compass once in half an hour.’’ 

Susquesus was seated near enough to us 
three to overhear our conversation, and 
he understood English perfectly though 
he spoke it in the usual clipped manner of 
an Indian. I thought I could detect a 
covert gleam of contempt in his dark 
countenance, at this boast of QGuert’s; 
but he made no remark. We finished our 
meal, rested our legs, and when our 
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watches told us it was one o’clock, we 
- rose in a body to resume our march. We 
were renewing the priming of our rifles, a 
precaution each man took twice every day 
to prevent the effects of the damps of the 
woods, when the Onondago quietly fell in 
behind Guert, patiently waiting the lei- 
sure of the latter. 

*“We are all ready, Trackless,’’ cried 
the Albanian ; “‘ give us the lead and the 
step as before.’’ 

‘““No,’’ answered the Indian. ‘‘ Com- 
pass lead now; Susquesus no see any 
longer—blind as young dog.”’ 

‘Oh! that is your game, it it? Well, 
let it be so. Now, Corny, you shall learn 
the virtue there is in a compass.”’ 

Hereupon Guert drew his compass from 
a pocket in his hunting-shirt, placed it on 
a log in order to get a perfectly accurate 
start, and waited until the quivering 
needle had become perfectly stationary. 
Then he made his observation, and tooka 
large hemlock, which stood at the dis- 
tance of some twenty rods, a great dis- 
tance for a sight in the forest, as his 
landmark, gave a shout, caught up his 
compass and led off. We followed, of 
course, and soon reached the tree. As 
Guert now fancied he was well entered on 
the right course, he disdained to turn to 
renew his observation, but called out for 
us to ‘‘come on,’’ as he had a new tree 
for his guide, and that in the true direc- 
tion. We may have proceeded in this 
manner for half a mile, and I began to 
think that Guert was about to triumph— 
for to me it did really seem that our 
course was as straight as it had been at 
any time that day. Guert now began to 
brag of his success, talking fo me and at 
the Indian, who was between us, over his 
shoulder. 

*“You see, Corny,’’ he said, “‘I am 
used to the bush, after all, and have often 
been up among the Mohawks, and on their 
nunts. The great point is to begin 
right ; after which you can have no great 
trouble. Make certain of the first ten 
rods, and you can be at ease about the 
ten thousand that are to follow. So it 
is with life, Corny, boy; begin right, and 
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out right. I made a -mistake at the 
start, and you see the trouble it has 
given me. But I was left an orphan, 
Littlepage, at ten years of age; and the 
boy that has neither father nor mother 
must be an uncommon boy not to kick 
himself out of the traces before he.is 
twenty. Well, Onondago, what do you 
say to following the compass, now!”’ 

“Best look at him—he tell,’’ answered 
Susquesus, our whole line halting to let 
Guert comply. 

“This d d compass will never come 
round !’’ exclaimed Guert, shaking the 
little instrument in order to help the 
needle round to the point at which he 
wished to see it stand. ‘‘ These little 
devils are very apt to get out of order, 
Corny, after all.” 

“Try more—got three,’’? said the In- 
dian, holding up the number of fingers he 
mentioned, aS was his wont when men- 
tioning numbers of any sort. 

On this hint, Dirck and I drew out our 
compasses, and the three were placed on 
a log, at the side of which we had come 
to a halt. The result showed that the 
three ‘little devils ’? agreed most accur- 
ately, and that we were marching exactly 
southeast, instead of northwest! Guert 
looked on that occasion very much as he 
did when he rose from the snow after the 
hand-sled had upset with us. There was 
no resisting the truth ; we had got turned 
completely round, without knowing it. 
The fact that the sun was so near the 
zenith probably contributed to our mis- 
take ; but any one who has tried the ex- 
periment will soon ascertain how easy it 
is for him to lose his direction beneath the 
obscurity and amid the inequalities of a 
virgin forest. Guert gave itup like a man 
as he was, and the Indian again passed in 
front without the slighest manifestation 
of triumph or discontent. It required noth. 
ing less than a thunderbolt to disturb the 
composure of that Onondago! 

From that moment our progress was as 
swift as it had been previously to the halt, 
while our course was seemingly as unerr- 
ing as the flight of the pigeon. Susquesus 
did not steer exactly northwest, as before, 


a young man is pretty certain of coming | however, but he inclined more northerly. 
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At length, it was just as the sun ap- 
proached the summits of the western 
mountains, an opening appeared in our 
front beneath the arches of the wood, and 
we knew that a lake was nearus, and that 
we were on the summit of high land, 
though at what precise elevation could 
not yet be told. Our route had lain across 
hills and through valleys, and along small 
streams; though, as I afterward ascer- 
tained, the Hudson did not run far enough 
north to intercept our march, or rather, by 
a sudden turn tothe west, it left our course 
clear. Had we inclined westwardly our- 
selves, we might have almost done that 
which Colonel Follock had once laughingly 
recommended to my mother in order to 
avoid the dangers of the Powles Hook 
Ferry—gone round the river. 

A clearing now showed itself a little on 
our right; and thither the Indian held his 
way. This clearing was not the result of 
the labors of man, but was the fruit of 
one of those forest accidents that some- 
times let in the light of the sun upon the 
mysteries of the woods. This clearing 
was on the bald cap of a rocky mountain, 
where Indians had doubtless often en- 
camped ; the vestiges of their fires prov- 
ing that the winds had been assisted by 
the sister element in clearing away the 
few stunted trees that had once grown 
in the fissures of the rocks. As it was, 
there might have been an open space of 
some two or three acres, that was now as 
naked as if it had never known any vege- 
tation more ambitious than the bush of 
the whortleberry or the honeysuckle. 
_Delicious water was spouting from a 
higher ridge of the rocks, that led away 
northerly, forming the summit of an ex- 
tensive range in that direction. At this 
spring Susquesus stooped todrink; then he 
announced that our day’s work was done. 

Until this announcement, I do not be- 
lieve that one of us all had taken the time 
to look about him, so earnest and rapid 
had been our march. Now, however, each 
man threw aside his pack, laid down his 
rifle, and thus disencumbered, we turned 
to gaze on one of the most surprisingly 
beautiful scenes eye of mine had ever be- 
held. 
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From what I have read and heard, Iam 
now fully aware that the grandest of our 
American scenery falls far behind that 
which is to be found among the lakes and 
precipices of the Alps, and along the 
almost miraculous coast of the Mediter- 
ranean; and I shall not pretend that the 
view I now beheld approached in magnifi- 
cence many that are to be met with in 
those magic regions. Nevertheless, it 
was both grand and soft; and it had one 
element of vastness in the green mantle 
of its interminable woods, that is not often 
to be met with in countries that have long 
submitted to the sway of man. Such as it 
was, I shall endeavor to describe it. 

Beneath us, at a distance of near a 
thousand feet, lay a lake of the most lim- 
pid and placid water, that was beautifully 
diversified in shape, by means of bluffs, 
bays and curvatures of the shores, and 
which had an extent of near forty miles. 
We were on its eastern margin, and about 
one-third of the distance from its southern 
to its northern end. Countless islands 
lay almost under our feet, rendering the 
mixture of land and water at that particu- 
lar point, as various and fanciful as the 
human imagination could desire. To the 
north, the placid sheet extended a great 
distance, bounded by rocky precipices, 
passing by a narrow gorge into a wider 
and larger estuary beyond. To the south, 
the water lay expanded to its oval termi- 
nation, with here and there an island to 
relieve the surface. In that direction only 
were any of the results of human industry 
to be traced. Everywhere else the gorges, 
the receding valleys, the long ranges of 
hills, and the bald caps of granite, pre. 
sented nothing to the eye but the un- 
wearying charms of nature. Far as the 
eye could reach, mountain behind moun- 
tain, the earth was covered with its green 
mantle of luxuriant leaves, such as 
vegetation bestows on a virgin soil beneath 
a beneficent sun. The rolling and varie- 
gated carpet of the earth resembled a 
firmament reversed, with clouds composed 
of foliage. 

At the southern termination of the lake, 
however, there was an opening in the for- 
est of considerable extent; and one that 
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had been so thoroughly made as to leave| had just tipped the mountain-tops with 


few or no trees. From this point we were 
distant several miles, and that distance 
necessarily rendered objects indistinct ; 
though we had little difficulty in perceiv- 
ing the ruins of extensive fortifications. 
A thousand white specks we now ascer- 
tained to be tents, for the works were all 
that remained of Fort William Henry, 
and there lay encamped the army of Aber- 
crombie ; much the largest force that had 
then ever collected in America, under the 
colors of England. History has since in- 
formed us that this army contained the 
formidable number of sixteen thousand 
men. Hundreds of boats, large batteaux 
that were capable of carrying forty or 
fifty men, were moving about in front of 
the encampment, and, remote as we were, 
it was not impossible to discover the signs 
of preparation, and of an early move- 
ment. The Indian had not deceived us 
thus far, at least, but had shown him- 
self an intelligent judge of what was 
going on as well as a faithful guide. 
We were to pass the night on the moun- 
tain. Our beds were none of the best, as 
the reader may suppose, and our cover 
slight; yet I do not remember to have 
Opened my eyes from the moment they 
were closed until I awoke in the morn- 
ing. The fatigue of a forced march did 
that for us which down cannot obtain for 
the voluptuary, and we all slept as pro- 
foundly as children. Consciousness re- 
turned to me, by means of a gentle shake 
of the shoulder, which proceeded from Sus- 
quesus. On arising, I found the Indian 
still near me, his countenance, for the first 
time since I had known him, expressing 
something like an animated pleasure. He 
had awoke none of the others, and he 
signed for me to follow him, without 
arousing either of my companions. Why 


I had thus been particularly selected for 


the scene that. succeeded, I cannot say, 
unless the Onondago’s nativesagacity had 


taught him to distinguish between the | 
‘then asked, feeling how much right the 


educations and feelings of us three young 
men. So it was, however, and I left the 
rude shelter we had prepared for the night, 
‘alone. 


A glorious sight awaited me! The sun 


gold, while the lake and the valleys, the 
hill-sides even, and the entire world be- 
neath, still reposed in shadow. It ap- 
peared to me like the awakening of 
created things from the sleep of nature. 
For a moment or more, I could only gaze 
on the wonderful picture presented by 
the strong contrast between the golden 
hill-tops and their shadowed sides—the 
promises of day and the vestiges of night. 
But the Onondago was too much en- 
grossed with his own feelings to suffer 
me long to disregard what he conceived 
to be the principal point of interest. Di- 
rected by his finger and eye, for he spoke 
not, I turned my look toward the distant 
shore of William Henry, and at once per- 
ceived the cause of his unusual excite- 
ment. As soon as the Indian was certain 
that I saw the objects that attracted 
himself so strongly, he exclaimed with a 
strong, guttural, emphatic cadence— 

““Good !”’ 

Abercrombie’s army was actually in 
motion! Sixteen thousand men had em- 
barked in boats, and were moving toward 
the northern end of the lake, with impos- 
ing force, and a most beautiful accuracy. 
The unruffled surface of the lake was dot- 
ted with the flotilla, boats in hundreds 
stretched across it in long, dark lines, 
moving on toward their point of destina- 
tion with the method and concert of an 
army with its wings displayed. The last 
brigade of boats had just left the shore 
when I first saw this striking spectacle, 
and the whole picture lay spread before 
me at a single glance. America had 
never before witnessed such a sight ; and 
it may be long before she will again wit- 
ness such another. For several minutes 
I stood entranced ; nor did I speak until 
the rays of the sun had penetrated the 
dusky light that lay on the inferior world, 
as low as the bases of the western moun- 


tains. 


‘What are we to do, Susquesus?”’ I 


Indian now might justly claim to govern 
our movements. | 

‘‘Bat breakfast first ’’—the Onondago 
quietly replied; “then go down mountain.” 
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“Neither of which will place us in the 
midst of that gallant army, as it is our 
wish to be.’’ 

«“See, bye’m by. Injin know—no hurry 
now. Hurry come when Frenchman 
shoot.’’ 

I did not like this speech, nor the man- 
ner in which it was uttered ; but there 
were too many things to think of just 
then to be long occupied.by vague con- 
jecture touching the Onondago’s evasive 
allusions. Guert and Dirck were called 
and made to share in the pleasure that 
such a sight could not fail to communi- 
cate. Then I got the first notion of what 
I should call the truly martial character 
of Ten Eyck. His fine, manly figure ap- 
peared to me to enlarge, his countenance 
actually became illuminated, and the ex- 
pression of his eye, usually so full of good- 
nature and fun, seemed to change its 
nature entirely to one of sternness and 
severity. 

«‘This is a noble sight, Mr. Littlepage,”’ 
Guert remarked, after gazing at the 
measured but quick movement of the 
flotilla for some time in silence—‘“‘ a truly 
noble sight, and it is a reproach to us 
three for having lost so much time in the 
woods when we ought to have been there, 
ready to aid in driving the French from 
the province.”’ 

‘* We are not too late, my good friend, 
as the first blow yet remains to be 
struck.”’ 

“You say true, and I[ shall join that 
army if I have to swim to reach the 
boats. It will be no difficult thing for us 
to swim from one of those islands to an- 
other, and the troops must pass through 
the midst of them in order to get into the 
lower lake. Any reasonable man would 
stop to pick us up.”’ 

‘““No need,’’ said the Onondago, in his 


quiet way. ‘‘Hat breakfast; then go. 
Got canoe—that ’nough.”’ 
‘A canoe! By St. Nicholas! Mr. Sus- 


quesus, Ill tell you what it is—you shall 
never want a friend as long as Guert Ten 
Eyck is living, and able to assist you. 
That idea of the canoe is a most thought- 
ful one, and shows that a reasoning man 
has had the careof us. We can now join 
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the troops with the rifles in our hand, as 
becomes gentlemen and volunteers.”’ 

By this time Jaap was up, and looking 
at the scene with all his eyes. It is 
scarcely necessary to describe the effect 
onanegro. He laughed in fits, shook his 
head like the Chinese figure of a man- 
darin, rolled over on the rocks, arose, 
shook himself like a dog that quits the 
water, laughed again, and finally shouted. 
As we were all accustomed to these dis- 
plays of negro sensibility, they only ex- 
cited a smile among us, and not even that 
from Dirck. As for the Indian, he took 
no more notice of these natural, but un- 
dignified signs of pleasure in Jaap, than 
if the latter had been a dog, or any 
other unintellectual animal. Perhaps no 
weakness would be so likely to excite his 
contempt, as to be a witness of so com- 
plete an absence of self-command as the 
untutored negro manifested on this occa- 
sion. 

As soon as our first curiosity and inter- 
est were a little abated, we applied our- 
selves to the necessary duty of breaking 
our fasts. The meal was soon dispatched ; 
and, to say the truth, it was not of a 
quality to detain one long from any thing 
of interest. The moment we had finished 
the whole party left the cap of the moun- 
tain, following our guide as usual. 

The Onondago had purposely brought 
us to that lookout, a spot known to him, 
in order that we might get the view of its 
panorama. It was impossible to descend 
to the lake shore at that spot, however, 
and we were obliged to make a detour of 
three or four miles, in order to reach a 
ravine, by means of which, and not with- 
out difficulty either, that important object 
was obtained. Here we found a bark 
canoe, of a size sufficient to hold all five of 
us, and weembarked without a moment’s 
delay. The wind had sprung up from the 
south, as the day advanced, and the flotilla 
of boats was coming on, at a greatly in- 
creased rate, as to speed. By the time 
we had threaded our way through the 
islands and reached the main channel, if 
indeed any one passage could be so termed 
among such a variety, the leading boat of 
the army was within hail. The Indian 
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paddled, and, waving his hand in sign of | 


amity, he soon brought us alongside of 
the batteau. As we approached it, how- 
ever, 1 observed the fine, large form of 
the Viscount Howe, standing erect in its 
bows, dressed in his light infantry forest 
uniform, as if eager to be literally the 
foremost man of the movement, in the 
success of which the honor of the British 
empire itself was felt to be concerned. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘““My sons? It may 
Unman my heart, and the poor boys will weep; 
And what can I reply, to comfort them, 
Save with some hollow hopes, and ill-worn smiles ?”’ 
—SARDANAPALUS, 


My Lorp Howe did not at first recog- 
nize us in our hunting-shirts. With Guert 
Ten Eyck, however, he had formed such 
an acquaintance, while at Albany, as 
caused him to remember his voice, and 
our welcome was both frank and cordial. 
We inquired for the th, declaring our 
intention to join that corps, from the com- 
mander of which all three of us had reit- 
erated and pressing invitations to join his 
mess. The intention of seeking our friend 
immediately, nevertheless, was changed 
by a remark of our present host, if one 
may use such a term as applied to the 
commander of a brigade of boats. 

‘‘ Bulstrode’s regiment is in the center, 
and will be early in the field,’’ he said ; 
** but not as early as the advanced guard. 
If you desire good living, gentlemen, I am 
far from wishing to dissuade you from 
seeking the flesh-pots of the th; there 
being a certain Mr. Billings in that corps, 
who has an extraordinary faculty, they 
tell me, in getting up a good dinner out 
of nothing; butif you want service, we 
shall certainly be the first brigade in ac- 
tion ; and, to such fare as I can command, 
you will be most acceptable guests. As 
for anything else, time must show.”’ 

After this, no more was said about look- 
ing for Bulstrode; though we let our noble 
commander understand, that we should 
tax his hospitality no longer than to see 
him fairly in the field, after driving away 
the party that it was expected the enemy 
would send to oppose our landing. 
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Susquesus no sooner learned our deci- 
sion, than he took his departure, quietly 
paddling away toward the eastern shore ; 
no one attempting to intercept a canoe 
that was seen to quit the batteau that was 
known to carry the commander of the ad- 
vanced brigade. | 

The wind freshened as the day advanced, 
and most of the boats having something 
or other in the shape of a sail, our prog- 
ress now became quite rapid. By nine 
o’clock we were fairly in the lower lake, 
and there was every prospect of our 
reaching our point of destination by mid- 
day. Iconfess the business we were on, 
the novelty of my situation, and the cer- 
tainty that we should meet in Montcalm 
an experienced as well asa most gallant 
foe, conspired to render me thoughtful, 
though I trust not timid, during the few 
hours we were in the batteau. Perfectly 
inactive, it is not surprising that so young 
a soldier should feel sobered by the solemn 
reflections that are apt to get possession 
of the mind, at the probable approach of 
death—if not to myself, at least to many 
of those who were around me. Nor was 
there anything boastful or inflated in the 
manner or conversation of our distin- 
guished leader, who had seen much warm 
service in Germany, in the wars of his re- 
puted grandfather and uncle, young as he 
was. Onthe contrary my lord Howe that 
day was grave and thoughtful, as became 
a man who held the lives of others in his 
keeping, though he was neither depressed 
nor doubting. There were moments, in- 
deed, when he spoke cheerfully to those 
who were near him; though, as a whole, 
his deportment was, as I have just said, 
grave and thoughtful. Once I caught his 
eye fastened on me with a saddened ex- 
pression ; and Isuppose that a question he 
soon after put to me was connected with 
the subject of his thoughts. 

‘¢How would our excellent and respect- 
able friend Madam Schuyler feel, did she 
know our precise position at this moment, 
Mr. Littlepage ? I do believe that excel- 
lent woman feels more concern for those 
in whom she takes an interest, than they 
often feel for themselves.’’ 

‘“‘T think, my lord, that in such a case 
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we shall certainly receive the benefit of | tions would allow. 


her prayers.”’ 

“You are an only child, I think she told 
me, Littlepage ? ”’ 

‘‘Tam, my lord; and thankful am I 
that my mother cannot foresee this 
scene.”’ 

““T, too, have those that love me, 
though they are accustomed to think of 
me as a Soldier, and liable to a soldier’s 
risks. Happy is the military man who 
can possess his mind in the moment of 
trial, free from the embarrassing, though 
pleasing, and otherwise so grateful ties 
of affection. But we are nearing the 
shore and must attend to duty.”’ 

This is the last conversation I held with 
that brave soldier; and these were the 
last words of a private nature I ever heard 
him utter. From that moment his whole 
soul seemed occupied with the discharge 
of his duty, the success of our arms, and 
the defeat of the enemy. 

I am not soldier enough to describe what 
followed in a very military or intelligible 
manner. As the brigade drew near the 
foot of the lake, where there was a wide 
extent of low land, principally in forest, 
however, some batteaux were brought to 
the front, on which were mounted a num- 
ber of pieces of heavy artillery. The 
French had a party of considerable force 
to oppose our landing ; but as it appeared, 
they had not made a sufficient provision 
of guns on their part to contend with suc- 
cess ; and our grape scouring the woods, 
we met with but little real resistance. Nor 
did we assail them precisely at the point 
where we were expected, but proceeded 
rather to the right of their position. At 
the signal, the advanced brigade pushed 
for the shore, led by our gallant com- 
mander, and we were all soon on terra 
jirma, without sustaining any loss worth 
naming. We four, that is, Guert, Dirck, 
myself and Jaap, kept as near as proper 
to the noble brigadier, who instantly or- 
dered an advance to press the retreating 
foe. The skirmishing was not sharp, how- 
ever, and we gained ground fast, the 
enemy retiring in the direction of Ticon- 
deroga, and we pressing on their rear 
quite as fast as prudence and our prepara- 
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I could see that a 
cloud of Indians were in our front, and 
will own that I felt afraid of an ambush ; 
for the artful warfare practiced by those 
beings of the wood could not but be fa- 
miliar, by tradition at least, to one born 
and educated in the colonies. 

We had landed in a cove, not literally 
at the foot of the lake, but rather on its 
western side; and room was no sooner 
obtained, than General Abercrombie got 
most of his force on shore, and formed it 
as speedily as possible in columns. Of 
these columns we had four, the two in the 
center being composed entirely of king’s 
troops, six regiments in all, numbering 
more than as many thousand men; while 
five thousand provincials were on the 
flanks, leaving quite four thousand of the 
latter with the boats, of which this vast 
flotilla actually contained the large num- 
ber of one thousand and twenty-five! All 
our boats, however, had not reached the 
point of debarkation ; those with the stores, 
artillery, etc., etc., being still some dis- 
tance in the rear. 

Our party was now placed with the 
right center column, at the head of which 
marched our noble acquaintance. The 
enemy had posted a single battalion in a 
log encampment, near the ordinary land- 
ing; but finding the character of the force 
with which he was about to be assailed, 
its commandant set fire to the huts and 
retreated. The skirmishing was now even 
of less moment than it had been on land- 
ing, and we moved forward in high spirits, 
though the want of guides, the density of 
the woods, and the difficulties of the 
ground, soon produced a certain degree 
of confusion in our march. The columns 
got entangled with each other, and no one 
seemed to possess the means of promptly 
extricating them from this awkward em- 
barrassment. Want of guides was the 
great evil under which we labored ; but it 
was an evil that it was now too late to 
remedy. 

Our column, notwithstanding, or its 
head rather, continued to advance, with 
its gallant leader keeping even pace with 
its foremost platoon. We four volunteers 
acted as lookouts, a little on its flank; 
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and I trust there will be no boasting, if I} lieved would have been lost, were it not 


say, we kept rather in advance of the 
leading files, than otherwise. In this 
state of things, French uniforms were seen 
in front, and a pretty strong party of the 
enemy were encountered, wandering, like 
ourselves, a little uncertain of the route 
they ought to take in order to reach their 
intrenchments in the shortest time. As 
a matter of course, this party could not 
pass the head of our column without 
bringing on a collision, though it were one 
that wasonly momentary. Which party 
gave the first fire, I cannot say, though I 
thought it was the French. The dis- 
charge was not heavy, however, and was 
almost immediately mutual. I know that 
all four of us let off our rifles, and that we 
halted, under a cover, to reload. I had 
just driven the ball down, when my eye 
caught the signs of some confusion in the 
head of the column, and I saw the body 
of an officer borne to the rear. It was 
that of Lord Howe! He had fallen at 
the first serious discharge made by the 
enemy in that campaign! The fall of its 
leader, so immediately in its presence, 
seemed to rouse the column into a sense of 
the necessity of doing something effective, 
and it assaulted the party in its front with 
the rage of so many tigers, dispersing the 
enemy like chaff; making a considerable 
number of prisoners, besides killing and 
wounding not a few. 

I never saw a man more thoroughly 
aroused than was Guert Ten Kyck, in this 
little affair. He had been much noticed 
by Lord Howe, during the residence of 
that unfortunate nobleman at Albany ; 
and the loss of the last appeared to awaken 
all that there was of the ferocious in the 
nature of my usually kind-hearted Albany 
friend. He acted as our immediate com- 
mander; and he led us forward on the 
heels of the retreating French, until we 
actually came in sight of their intrench- 
ments. Then, indeed, we all saw it was 
necessary to retreat in our turn; and 
Guert consented to fall back, though it 
was done surlily, and like a lion at bay. 
A party of Indians pressed us hard, in this 
retreat, and we ran an imminent risk of 
our scalps; all of which I have ever be- 


for the resolution and Herculean strength 
of Jaap. It happened, as we were dodging 
from tree to tree, that all four of our rifles 
were discharged at the same time, a cir- 
cumstance of which our assailants availed 
themselves to make arush at us. Luckily 
the weight of the onset fell on Jaap, who 
clubbed his rifle, and literally knocked 
down in succession the three Indians that 
first reached him. This intrepidity and 
success gave us time to reload ; and Dirck, 
ever a cool and capital shot, laid the fourth 
Huron on his face, with a ball through his 
heart. Guert then held his fire, and called 
on Jaap to retreat. He was obeyed; and 
under cover of our two rifles, the whole 
party got off; the red-skins being too 
thoroughly rebuked to press us very 
closely, after the specimen they had just 
received of the stuff of which we were 
made, 

We owed our escape, however, as much 
to another circumstance as to this resolu- 
tion of Jaap, and the expedient of Guert. 
Among the provincials was a partisan of 
great repute, of the name of Rogers. 
This officer led a party of riflemen on 
our left flank, and he drove in the ene- 
my’s skirmishers, along his own front, 
with rapidity, causing them to suffer a 
considerable loss. By this means the In- 
dians before us were held in check; as 
there was the danger that Major Rogers’s 
party might fall in upon their rear, should 
they attempt to pursue us, and thus cut 
them off from their allies. It was well 
it was so; inasmuch as we had to fall 
back more than a mile ere we reached 
the spot where Abercrombie brought his 
columns to a halt, and encamped for the 
night. This position was distant about 
two miles from the works before Ticon- 
deroga ; and consequently at no great 
distance from the outlet of Lake George. 
Here the army was brought into good 
order, and took up its station for some 
little time. 

It was necessary to await the arrival 
of the stores, ammunition and artillery. 
As the bringing up these materials, 
through a country that was little else 
than a virgin forest, was no easy task, 
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it occupied us quite two days. Melan- 
choly days they were, too; the death of 
Lord Howe acting on the whole army 
much as if it had been a defeat. He 
was the idol of the king’s troops, and 
he had rendered himself as popular with 
us Americans as with his own country- 
men. A sort of ominous sadness pre- 
vailed among us, each common man ap- 
pearing to feel his loss as he might have 
felt that of a brother. 

We looked up the ——th, and joined 
Bulstrode, aS soon aS we reached the 
ground chosen for the new encampment. 
Our reception was friendly, and even kind ; 
and it became warmer still as soon as it 
was understood that we composed the 
little party that had skirmished so freely 
on the flank of the right center column, 
and which was known to have gone far- 
ther in advance than any one else in that 
part of the field. Thus we joined our 
corps with some éclat at the very outset, 
everybody welcoming us cordially, and 
with seeming sincerity. 

Nevertheless, the general sadness ex- 
isted in the th, aS well as in all the 
other corps. Lord Howe was as much 
beloved in that regiment as in any 
other; and our meeting and subsequent 
intercourse could not be called joyful. 
Bulstrode had an extensive and important 
command for his rank and years, and he 
certainly was proud of his position ; but I 
could see that even his elastic and usually 
gay temperament was much affected by 
what had occurred. That night we 
walked together, apart from our compan- 
ions, when he spoke on the subject of our 
loss. 

‘It may appear strange to you, 
Corny,’’ he said, ‘‘to find so much de- 
pression in camp after a debarkation that 
has certainly been successful, and a little 
affair that has given us, as they assure 
me, a couple of hundred prisoners. I tell 
you, however, my friend, it were better 
for this army to have seen its best corps an- 
nihilated than to have lost the man it has. 
Howe was literally the soul of this entire 
force. He was a soldier by nature, and 
made all around him soldiers. As for the 
commander-in-chief, he does not under- 
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'stand you Americans, and will not use 


you as he ought; then he does not under- 
stand the nature of the warfare of this 
continent, and will be very likely to make 
a blunder. IT’ll tell you how it is, Corny ; 
Howe had as much influence with Aber- 
crombie as he had with every one else; 
and an attempt will be made to introduce 
his mode of fighting; but such a man as 
Lord Howe requires another Lord Howe 
to carry out his own conceptions. That is 
the point on which I fear we shall fail.”’ 

All this sounded very sensible to me, 
though it sounded discouragingly; I 
found, however, that Bulstrode did not 
entertain these feelings alone, but that 
most around me were of the same way of 
thinking. In the meantime, the prepara- 
tions proceeded; and it was understood 
that the eighth was to be the day that 
was to decide the fate of Ticonderoga. 
The fort proper, at this celebrated sta- 
tion, stands on a peninsula, and can only 
be assailed on one side. The outworks 
were very extensive on that side, and the 
garrison was known to be formidable. As 
these outworks, however, consisted prin- 
cipally of a log breastwork, and it could 
be approached through open woods, which 
of itself afforded some cover, it was de- 
termined to carry it by storm, and, if 
possible, enter the main work with the 
retreating enemy. Had we waited for 
our artillery and established batteries, 
our success would have been certain ; but 
the engineer reported favorably of the 
other project; and perhaps it better 
suited the temper and impatience of the 
whole army to push on, rather than pro- 
ceed by the slow movements of a regular 
siege. 

On the morning of the 8th, therefore, 


.the troops were paraded for the assault, 


our party falling in on the flank of the 
—th, as volunteers. The ground did not 
admit of the use of many horses, and 
Bulstrode marched with us on foot. I 
can relate but little of the general move- 
ments of that memorable day, the woods 
concealing so much of what was done on 
both sides. I know this, however; that 
the flower of our army were brought into 
the line, and were foremost in the assault; 
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including both regulars and provincials. | 
The 42d, a Highland corps that had awak- 
ened much interest in America, both by 
the appearance and character of its men, 
was placed at a point where it was thought 
the heaviest service was to be performed. 
The 55th, another corps on which much 
reliance was placed, was also put at the 
head of another column. A swamp ex- 
tending for some distance along the only 
exposed front of the peninsula, these two 
corps were designated to carry the log 
breastwork that commenced at the point 
where the swamp ceased—much the most 
arduous portion of the expected service, 
since this was the only accessible approach 
to the fortress itself. ‘To render their po- 
sition more secure, the French had placed 
several pieces of artillery in battery, along 
the line of this breastwork ; while we had 
not yet a gun in front to cover our ad- 
vance. 

It was said that Abercrombie did not 
take counsel of any of the American offi- 
cers with him, before he decided on the 
attack of the 8th of July. He had directed 


his principal engineer to reconnoiter ; and 
that gentleman having reported that the 
defenses offered no serious scientific ob- 
stacles, the assault was decided on. This 
report was accurate, doubtless, agreeably 
to the principles and facts of Kuropean 
warfare ; but it was not suited to those of 
the conflicts of this continent. It was to 
be regretted, however, that the experience 
of 1755, and the fate of Braddock, had not 


inculcated a more extensive lesson of. dis- 
cretion among the royal commanders, 
than was manifested by the incidents of 
this day. 

The ——th was placed in column direct- 
ly in the rear of the Highlanders, who 
were led on this occasion by Colonel Gor- 
don Graham; a veteran officer of great 
experience, and of an undaunted courage.* 
Of course, I saw this officer and this regi- 


*Holmes’s Annals says, that Lord John Murray 
commanded the 42d, on this occasion. I presume, 
as Mr. Littlepage was there, and was posted so near 
the corps in question, he cannot well be mistaken. 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, who was at Albany at the 
time, and whose father was in the battle, agrees 
with Mr. Littlepage, in saying that Gordon Graham 
led the 42d.—EDITOR. 
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ment, being, as they were, directly in my 
front, but I saw little else ; more especial- 
ly after the smoke of the first discharge 
was added to the other obstacles to vision. 

A considerable time was consumed in 
making the preparations ; but when every- 
thing was supposed to be ready, the col- 
umns were set in motion. It was gener- 
ally understood that the troops were to 
receive the enemy’s fire, then rush for- 
ward to the breastwork, cross the latter 
at the bayonet’s point, if it should be 
necessary, and deliver their own fire at 
close quarters, or on their retreating foes. 
Permission was given to us volunteers, 
and to divers light parties of irregulars, 
to open on any of the French of whom we 
might get glimpses, as little was expected 
from us in the charge. 

Nearly an hour was consumed in ap- 
proaching the point of attack, owing to 
the difficulties of the ground, and the ne- 
cessity of making frequent halts, in order 
to dress. At length the important mo- 
ment arrived when the head of the column 
was ready to unmask itself, and conse- 
quently to come under fire. A short halt 
sufficed for the arrangements here, when 
the bagpipes commenced their exciting 
music, and we broke out of cover, shout- 
ing and cheering each otheron. We must 
have been within two hundred yards of 
the breastwork at the time, and the first 
gun discharged was Jaap’s who, by work- 
ing his way into the cover of the swamp, 
had got some distance ahead of us, and 
who actually shot down a French officer 
who had got upon the logs of his defenses, 
in order to reconnoiter. That assault, 
however, was fearfully avenged! The 
Highlanders were moving on like a whirl- 
wind, grave, silent and steady, cheered 
only by their music, when a sheet of flame 
glanced along the enemy’s line, and the 
iron and leaden messengers of death came 
whistling in among us like a hurricane. 
The Scotsmen were staggered by that 
shock; but they recovered instantly and 
pressed forward. The th did not es- 
cape harmless, by any means; while the 
din told us that the conflict extended along 
the whole of the breastwork, toward the 
lake-shore. 
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How many were shot down in our }skins, though Guert retired the whole dis- 


culumn, by that first discharge, I never 
knew; but the slaughter was dreadful, 
and among those who fell was the veteran 
Graham himself. I can safely say, how- 
ever, that the plan of attack was complete- 
ly deranged from this first onset; the 
columns displaying and commencing their 
fire as soon as possible. No men could 
have behaved better than all that I could 
see; the whole of us pushing on for the 
breastwork, until we encountered fallen 
trees : which were made to serve the pur- 
pose of chevaux-de-frise. These trees had 
been felled along the front of the breast- 
work, while their branches were cut, and 
pointed like stakes. It was impossible to 
pass in any order, and the troops halted 
wmen they reached them, and continued 
to fire by platoons, with as much regularity 
as on parade. A few minutes of this 
work, however, compelled different corps 
to fall back, and the vain conflict was 
continued for four hours, on our part al- 
most entirely by a smart but ineffective 
fire of musketry; while the French sent 
their grape into our ranks almost with as 
much impunity as if they had been on 
parade. It had been far better for our 
men had they been less disciplined, and 
less under the control of their officers ; 
for the sole effect of steadiness under such 
circumstances, is to leave the gallant and 
devoted troops who refuse to fall back, 
while they are unable to advance, only so 
much the longer in jeopardy. 

Guert had shouted with the rest, and I 
soon found that by following him for a 
leader, we should quickly be in the midst 
of the fray. He actually led us up to the 
fallen trees, and finding something like a 
cover there, we three established ourselves 
among them as riflemen, doing fully our 
share of service. When the troops fell 
back, however, we were left in a manner 
alone, and it was rather dangerous work 
to retire; and finding ourselves out of the 
line of fire from our own men, no imma- 
terial point in such a fray, we maintained 
our post to the last.” Admonished, after a 
long time, of the necessity of retreating, 
by the manner in which the fire of our 
own line lessened, we got off with sound 


tance with his face to the enemy, firing as 
he withdrew. We all did the last, indeed, 
using the trees for covers. Toward the 
close we attracted especial attention ; and 
there were two or three minutes during 
which the flight of bullets around us might 
truly, without much exaggeration, be 
likened to a storm of hail! 

Jaap was not with us in this sally, and I 
went into the swamp to look for him. The 
search was not long, for I found my fellow 
retreating also, and bringing in with him 
a stout Canadian Indian as a prisoner. 
He was making his captive carry three 
discharged rifles, and blankets, one of 
which had been his own property once, and 
the others those of two of his tribe, whom 
the negro had left lying in the swamp as 
bloody trophies of his exploits. I cannot 
explain the philosophy of the thing, but 
that negro ever appeared to me to fight as 
if he enjoyed the occupation as an amuse- 
ment. 

These facts were scarcely ascertained, 
when we learned the important intelli- 
gence that a general retreat was or- 
dered. Our proud and powerful army 
was beaten, and that too by a force two- 
thirds less than its own! Itis not easy to 
describe the miserable scene that fol- 
lowed. The transporting of the wounded 
to the rear had been going on the 
whole time; and, as usually happens 
when it is permitted, it had contributed 
largely to thin the ranks. These unfort- 
unate men were put into the batteaux 
in hundreds, while most of the dead were | 
left where they lay. So completely were 
our hopes frustrated, and our spirits low- 
ered, that most of the boats pulled off 
that night, and all the remainder quitted 
the foot of the lake early next day. 

Thus terminated the dire expedition of 
1758 against Ticonderoga, and with it 
our expectations of seeing Montreal or 
Quebec that season. I daresay we had 
fully ten thousand bayonets in the field 
that bloody day, and quite five thousand 
men closely engaged. The mistake was 
in attempting to carry a post that was 
so nearly impregnable by assault, and 
this, too, without the cover of artillery. 
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The enemy was said to have four or five | at the last, very few now remained in it 
thousand men present; and this may be} who would have taken much, or indeed 


true as applied to all within the defenses, | any cuncern in us. 


though I question if more than half that 
number pulled triggers on us in the mis- 
erable affair. There is always much of 
exaggeration in both the boasting and 
the apologies of war. 

Our own loss on this sad occasion was 
reported at 5,481 slain and 1,356 wounded. 
This was probably within the truth; 
though the missing were said to be sur- 
prisingly few, some thirty or forty in all, 
the men having no place to repair to but 
their boats. Of the Highlanders, it was 
said that nearly half the common men, 
and. twenty-five, or nearly all, the officers 
were either killed or wounded. One ac- 
count, indeed, said that every officer of 
that corps who was on the ground suf- 
fered. The 55th also was dreadfully cut 
up. Ten of its officers were slain outright 
and many were wounded. As for the 
——th, it fared a little better, not heading 
a column ; but its loss was fearful. Bul- 
strode was seriously wounded early in the 
attack, though his hurt was never sup- 
posed to be dangerous. Billings was left 
dead on the field, and Harris got a 
scratch that served him to talk of in 
after-life. 

The confusion was tremendous after such 
a conflict and such a defeat. The troops 
re-embarked without much regard to 
corps or regularity of movement; and 
the boats moved away as fast as they re- 
ceived their melancholy cargoes. An im- 
mense amount of property was lost, 
though I believe all the customary mili- 
tary trophies were preserved. As the pro- 
vincials had been the least engaged and 
had suffered much the least in proportion 
to numbers, a large body of them was 
kept as a rear-guard, while the regular 
corps removed their wounded and ma- 
tériel, 

As for us three or four, including Jaap, 
who stuck by his prisoner, we scarcely 
knew what to do with ourselves. Every 
body who felt any interest in us was either 
killed or wounded. Bulstrode we could 


not see, nor could we even find the regi-. 


ment. Should we succeed in the attempt 


Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, we held a consultation 
on the lake shore, uncertain whether to 
ask admission into one of the departing 
boats, or to remain until morning, that our 
retreat might have a more manly aspect. 

<‘T’ll tell you what it is, Corny,’’ said 
Guert Ten Eyck, in a somewhat positive 
manner, ‘‘ the less we say about this cam- 
paign, and of our share in it, the petter. 
We are not soldiers in a regular way, and 
if we keep quiet, nobody will know what a 
{’rashing we t’ree, in particular, haf re- 
ceivet. My advice is, t’at we get out of 
this army as we got into it—t’at is, py 
a one-sided movement, and forever after 
holt our tongues about our having had 
anything to do with it. I never knew a 
worsted man any the more respected tor 
his mishap; and I will own that I set 
down flogging as a very material part of 
a fight.’ 

‘‘T am quite sure, Guert, I am as little 
disposed to brag of my share in this affair, 
as you or any one can possibly be; but it 
is much easier to talk about getting away 
from this confused crowd than really to 
do the thing. I doubt if any of these 
boats will take us in; for an Englishman, 
flogged, is not apt to be very good- 
natured ; and all our friends seem to be © 
killed or wounded.”’ 

“You want go?’’ asked a low Indian 
voice at my elbow. ‘‘Got ’nough, eh?” 

Turning, I saw Susquesus standing 
within two feet of me. Our consultation 
was necessarily in the midst of a moving 
throng ; and the Onondago must have ap- 
proached us, unnoticed, at the commence- 
ment of our conference. There he was, 
however, though whence he came or how 
he got there, I could not imagine at the 
time, and never have been able to learr 
since. 

‘‘Can you help us to get away, Susque 
sus?”? was my answer. ‘Do you know 
of any means of crossing the lake ?”’ 

‘‘Got canoe. That good. Canoe go, 
though Yengeese run.”’ 

‘That in which we came off to the 
army, do you mean ? ”’ 
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The Indian nodded his head, and made!this suggestion probably contained the 
a sign for us to follow. Little persuasion | whole truth. 


was necessary, and we proceeded at his 
heels, in a body, in the direction he led, 
I will confess, that when I saw our guide 
proceeding eastward, along the lake 
shore, I had some misgiving's on the sub- 
ject of his good faith. That was the di- 
rection which took us toward, instead of 
from the enemy; and there was some- 
thing so mysterious in the conduct of this 
man, that it gave me uneasiness. Here 
he was in the midst of the English army 
in the height of its confusion, though he 
had declined joining it previously to the 
battle. Nothing was easier than to enter 
the throng, in its present confused state, 
and move about undetected for hours, if 
one had the nerve necessary for the ser- 
vice ; and, in that property, I felt certain 
the Onondago was not deficient. There 
was a coolness in the manner of the man, 
a quiet observation, both blended with 
the seeming apathy of a red-skin, that 
gave every assurance of his fitness for the 
duty. 

Nevertheless, there was no 
but to follow or to break with our 
guide on the spot. We did not like to 
do the last, although we conferred to- 
gether on the subject, but followed, keep- 
ing our hands on the locks of our rifles, 
in readiness for a brush, should we be led 
into danger. Susquesus had no such 
treacherous intentions, however, while 
he had disposed of his canoe in a place 
that denoted his judgment. We had to 
walk quite a mile ere we reached the lit- 
tle bush-fringed creek in which he had 
concealed it. I have always thought we 
ran a grave risk, in advancing so far in 
that direction, since the enemy’s Indians 
would certainly be hanging around the 
skirts of our army, in quest of scalps; 
but I afterward learned the secret of the 
Onondago’s confidence, who first spoke 
on the subject after we had left the shore, 
and then only in an answer to Guert’s. 

‘‘No danger,’’ he said, ‘‘ red man get- 
tin’ Yengeese scalps on the war-path. 
Too much kill, now, to want more.’’ 

As both governments pursued the cul- 
pable policy of paying for human scalps, 


remedy 


) . 
Jaap’s brains. 


Previously to quitting the creek, how- 
ever, there was a difficulty to dispose of. 
Jaap had brought his Huron prisoner 
with him; and the Onondago declared 
that the canoe could not carry six. This 
we knew from experience, indeed, though 
five went in very comfortably. | 

‘““No room,’’ said Susquesus, ‘‘ for red 
man. Five good—six bad.”’ 

‘What shall we do with the fellow, 
Corny ?’’ asked Guert, with a little inter- 
est. ‘‘ Jaap says he is a proper devil, by 
daylight, and that he had a world of 
trouble in taking him and in bringing him 
in. For five minutes it was heads or tails 
which was to give in; and the nigger 
only got the best of it, by his own account 
of the battle, because the red-skin had 
the unaccountable folly to try to beat 
He might as well have 
battered the rock of Gibraltar, you know, 
as to attempt to break a nigger’s skull, 
and so your fellow got the best of it. 
What shall we do with the rascal ? ”’ 

“‘ Take scaip,’’ said the Onondago, sen- 
tentiously ; ‘“‘got good scalp—war lock 
ready—paint, war paint—capital scalp.” 

«Ah, that may do better for you, Mas- 
ter Succetush ’’—so Guert always called 
our guide, ‘“‘than it will do for us Chris- 
tians. I’m afraid we shall have to let the 
ravenous devil go after disarming him.”’ 

“‘Disarmed he is already ; but he can- 
not be long without a musket on this 
battle-ground. I am of your opinion, 
Guert ; so, Jaap, release your prisoner at 
once that we may return to Ravensnest 
as fast as possible.”’ 

‘Dat berry hard, Master Corny, sah !’’ 
exclaimed Jaap, who did not half like the 
orders he received. 

‘‘No words about it, sir, but cut his 
fastenings ’’—Jaap had tied the Indian’s 
arms behind him with a rope as an easy 
mode of leading him along. ‘‘Do you 
know the man’s name ? ”’ 

«Yes, sah—he say he name be Muss ”’ 
—probably Jaap’s defective manner of 
repeating some Indian sound; ‘‘and a 
proper muss he get in, Masser Corny, 
when he try to cotch Jaap by he wool!” 


that fearful night. 
the canoe, unaided by us, who were too 
‘much fatigued with the toil of the day to 
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Here I was obliged to clap my hand | By that time, fully five hundred boats had 


suddenly on the black’s mouth, for the fel- 
low was so delighted with the recollection 
of the manner in which he had got the 


better of his red adversary, that he broke 
out into one of the uncontrollable fits of 
noisy laughter that are so common to his 
race. I repeated the order somewhat 


sternly, for Jaap to cut the cords, and 


then to follow us to the canoe, in which 
the Onondago and my two friends had al- 
My own foot 
was raised to enter the canoe, when I 


ready taken their places. 


heard heavy stripes inflicted on the back 
of some one. Rushing back to the spot 
where I had left Jaap and his captive, 
Muss, I found the former inflicting a 
severe punishment on the naked back of 
the other, with the end of the cord that 
still bound hisarms. Muss, as Jaap called 
him, neither flinched nor cried. The pine 
stands not more erect or unyielding, in a 
summer’s noontide, than he bore up under 
the pain. Indignantly I thrust the negro 
away, cut the fellow’s bonds with my own 
hands, and drove my slave before me to 
the canoe. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“ Pale set the sun—the shades of evening fell, 
The mournful night-wind sung their funeral-knell ; 
And the same day beheld their warriors dead, 
Their sovereign captive and their glory fled!” 
—Mrs. HEMANS. 


I sHALL never forget the journey of 
Susquesus paddled 


labor much, as soon as we found ourselves 
in a place of safety. Even Jaap lay down 


and slept for several hours, the sleep of 
the weary. I do not think any of us, 
however, actually slept for the first hour 
or two, the scenes through which we had 
just passed, and that, indeed, through 
which we were then passing, acting as 
preventives to such an indulgence. 

It must have been about nine in the 
evening, when our canoe quitted the ill- 
fated shore at the south end of Lake 
George, moving steadily and silently 
along the eastern margin of the sheet. 


departed for the head of the lake, the re- 
treat having commenced long before sun- 
set. No order was observed in this mel- 
ancholy procession, each batteau moving 
off as her load was completed. All the 
wounded were on the placid bosom of the 
‘‘ holy-lake,’’ as some writers have termed 
this sheet of limpid water, by the time we 
ourselves got in motion; and the sounds 
of parting boats told us that the unhurt 
were following as fast as circumstances 
would allow. 

What a night it was! There was no 
moon, and a veil of dark vapor was 
drawn across the vault of the heavens, 
concealing most of the mild summer stars, 
that ought to have been seen twinkling in 
their Creator’s praise. Down between 
the boundaries of hills there was not a 
breath of air, though we occasionally 
heard the sighings of light currents 
among the tree-tops above us. The east- 
ern shore having fewer sinuosities than 
the western, most of the boats followed 
its dark, frowning mass, as the nearest 
route, and we soon found ourselves near 
the line of the retiring batteaux. I call it 
the line, for though there was no order 
observed, each party making the best 
of its way to the common point of desti- 
nation, there were so many boats in mo- 
tion at the same time, that, far as the 
eye could penetrate by that gloomy light, 
an unbroken succession of them was visi- 
ble. Our motion was faster than that of 
these heavily-laden and feebly-rowed bat- 
teaux, the soldiers being too much fa- 
tigued to toil at the oars, after the day 
they had just gone through. We conse- 
quently passed nearly everything, and 
soon got on a parallel course with that 
of the boats, moving along at a few rods 
in-shore of them. Dirck remarked, how- 
ever, that two or three small craft even 
passed us. They went so near the moun- 
tain, quite within its shadows, in fact, as 
to render it difficult to say what they 
were; though it was supposed they might 
be whale-boats, of which there were more 
than a hundred in the flotilla, carrying 
officers of rank. 

No one spoke. It appeared to me that 
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not a human voice was raised among those 
humiliated and defeated thousands. The 
plash of oars, so long as we were at a dis- 
tance from the line, alone broke the silence 
of night; but that was incessant. As our 
canoe drew ahead, however, an hour or 
two after we had left the shore, and we 
overtook the boats that had first started, 
the moaning and groans of the wounded 
became blended with the monotonous 
sounds of the oars. In two respects, 
these unfortunate men had reason to fe- 
licitate themselves, notwithstanding their 
sufferings. No army could have trans- 
ported its wounded with less pain to the 
hurt; and the feverish thirst that loss of 
blood always induces, might be assuaged 
by the limpid element on which we all 
floated. 

After paddling for hours, Susquesus 
was relieved by Jaap—Dirck, Guert and 
myself occasionally lending our aid. Each 
had a paddle, and each used it as he saw 

fit, while the Onondago slept. Occasion- 
ally I caught a nap myself, as did my 
companions; and we all felt refreshed by 
the rest and sleep. At length we reached 
the narrow pass that separated the upper 
from the lower lake, and we entered the 
former. This is near the place where the 
islands are so numerous, and we were un- 
avoidably made to pass quite close to some 
of the batteaux. I say to some, for the 
line became broken at this point, each 
boat going through the openings it found 
the most convenient. 

“¢Come nearer with that bark. canoe,”’ 
called out an officer from a batteau; ‘<I 
wish to learn who is in it.”’ 

“We are volunteers that joined the 
——th the day the army moved up, and 
were guests of Major Bulstrode. Pray, 
sir, can you tell us where that officer can 
be found ?”’ 

‘‘ Poor Bulstrode! Hegota very awk- 
ward hit early in the day, and was taken 
past me to the rear. He will be able 
neither to walk nor to ride for some 
months, if they save his leg. I heard the 
commander-in-chief order him to be sent 
across the lake in the first boat with the 
wounded; and some one told me Bul- 
strode himself expressed an intention to 
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| be carried some distance to a friend’s 


house, to escape from the abominations of 
an army hospital. The fellow has horses 
enough to transport him on a horse-litter 
to Cape Horn, if he wishesit. Ill war- 
rant you, Bulstrode works his way into 
good quarters, if they are to be had in 
America. I suppose this arm of mine will 
have to come otf, as soon as we reach 
Fort William Henry ; and that job done, 
I confess I should like amazingly to keep 
him company. Proceed, gentlemen; I 
hope | have not detained you ; but observ- 
lug a bark canoe, I thought it my duty to 
ascertain we were not followed by spies.’’ 

This then was another victim of war! 
He spoke of the loss of his arm, notwith- 
standing, with as much coolness as if it 
were the loss of a tooth; yet I question 
not, that in secret he mourned over the 
calamity in bitterness of heart. Men 
never wear the mask more completely than 
when excited and stimulated by the rivalry 
of arms. Bulstrode, too, at Ravensnest ! 
He could be carried nowhere else so easily ; 
and should his wound be of a nature that 
did not require constant medical treat- 
ment, where could he be so happily be- 
stowed as under the roof of Herman 
Mordaunt? Shall I confess that the idea 
gave me great pain, and that I was fool 
enough to wish that I too could return to 
Anneke, and appeal to her sympathies, by 
dragging with me a wounded limb! 

Our canoe now passed quite near another 
batteau, the officer in command of which 
was standing erect, seemingly watching 
our movements. He appeared to be un- 
hurt, but was probably intrusted with 
some special duty. As we paddled by, the 
following curious conversation occurred. 

‘You move rapidly to the rear, my 
friends,’’ observed the stranger; ‘ pray, 
moderate your zeal; others arein advance 
of you with the evil tidings !”’ 

‘You must think ill of our patriotism 
and loyalty, sir, to imagine we are hasten- 
ing on with the intelligence of a check to 
the British arms,’’ I answered, as dryly, 
and almost as equivocally in manner, as 
the other had spoken. 

‘The check !—I beg a thousand pardons 
—I see you are patriots, and of the purest 
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water ! 
check-mate would be more descriptive and 
significant! A charming time we’ve had 
of it, gentlemen! What say you ?—it is 
your move now.” 

«There has been much firmness and 
gallantry manifested by the troops,’’ I 
answered, ‘‘as we who have been merely 
volunteers, will always be ready to tes- 
tify.”’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardons, again and again,”’ 
returned the officer, raising his hat and 
bowing profoundly—‘‘I did not know I 
had the honor to address volunteers. You 
are entitled to superlative respect, gentle- 
men, having come voluntarily into such a 
field. For my part, I find the honor op- 
pressive, having no such supererogatory 
virtue to boast of. Volunteers! On my 
word, gentlemen, you will have many 
wonders to relate, when you get back into 
the family circle.’’ 

“We shall have to speak of the gal- 
lantry of the Highlanders, for we saw all 
they did and all they suffered.” 

<¢ Ah! Were you, then, near that brave 
corps ?”’ exclaimed the other, with some- 
thing like honest, natural feeling for the 
first time exhibited in his voice and mean- 
ing; ‘‘I honor men who were only spec- 
tators of so much courage, especially if 
they took a tolerably near view of it. May 
I venture to ask your names, gentle- 
men ?’’ | 

I answered, giving him our names, and 
mentioning the fact that we had been the 
guests of Bulstrode, and how much we 
were disappointed in having missed not 
only our friend, but his corps. 

“Gentlemen, I honor courage, let it 
come whence it may,’’ said the stranger, 
with strong feeling and no acting, ‘‘ and 
must admire it when I see it exhibited by 
natives of these colonies, in a quarrel of 
their own. Ihave heard of you as being 
with poor Howe when he fell, and hope to 
know more of you. As for Bulstrode, he 
has passed southward now some hours, 
and intends to make his cure among some 
connections that he has in this province. 
Do not let this be the last of our inter- 
course, I beg of you; but look up Cap- 
tain Charles Lee, of the ——th, who will 
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Check is just the word; though | be glad to take each and all of you by 


the hand, when we once more get into 
camp.”’ 

We expressed our thanks, but Susque- 
sus causing the canoe to make a sudden 
inclination toward the shore, the conver- 
sation was suddenly interrupted. | 

By this time the Indian was awake, and 
exercising his authority in the canoe 
again. Gliding among the islands, he 
shortly. landed us at the precise point 
where we had embarked only five days be- 
fore. Securing his little bark, the Onon- 
dago led the way up the ravine, and 
brought us out on the naked cap of the 
mountain where we had before slept, 
after an hour of extreme effort. 

If the night had been so memorable, the 
picture presented at the dawn of day was 
not less so! We reached that lofty look- 
out about the same time in the morning 
as the Indian had awakened me on the 
previous occasion, and had the same nat- 
ural outlines to the view. In one sense, 
also, the artificial accessories were the 
same, though exhibited under a very dif- 
ferent aspect. I presume the truth will 
not be much, if any exceeded, when I say 
that a thousand boats were in sight, on 
this as on a former occasion. A few, a 
dozen or so at most, appeared to have 
reached the head of the lake; but all the 
rest of that vast flotilla were scattered. 
along the placid surface of the lovely 
sheet, forming a long, straggling line of 
dark spots that extended to the beach . 
under Fort William Henry in one direc- 
tion, and as far as the eye could reach 
in the other. How different did that 
melancholy, broken procession of boats 
appear, from the gallant array, the mar- 
tial bands, the cheerful troops, and the 
multitude of ardent young men who had 
pressed forward in brigades less than a 
week before, filled with hope, and exulting 
in their strength! As I gazed on the 
picture, I could not but fancy to myself 
the vast amount of physical pain, the keen 
mental suffering, and the deep mortifica- 
tion that might have been found, amid 
that horde of returning adventurers. We 
had just come up from the level of this 
scene of human agony, and our imagi- 
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nations could portray details that were | to make a straight path w Ravensnest,”’ 


beyond the reach of the senses, at the 
elevation on which we stood. 

A week before, and the name of Aber- 
crombie filled every mouth in America; 
expectation had almost placed his renown 
on that giddy height where performance 
itself is so often insecure. In the brief in- 
terval, he was destroyed. Those who had 
been ready to bless him, would now heap 
curses on his devoted head, and none 
would be so bold as to urge aught in his 
favor. Men in masses, when goaded by 
disappointment, are never just. It is, in- 
deed, a hard lesson for the individual to 
acquire; but released from his close, per- 
sonal responsibility, the single man fol- 
lows the crowd, and soothes his own mor- 
tification and wounded pride by joining in 
the cry that is toimmolate a victim. Yet 
Abercrombie was not the foolhardy and 
besotted bully that Braddock had proved 
himself to be. His misfortune was, to be 
ignorant of the warfare of the region in 
which he was required to serve, and possi- 
bly to overestimate the imaginary invinci- 
ble character of the veterans he led. In 
a very short time he was recalled, and 
America heard no more of him. As some 
relief to the disgrace that had anew 
alighted on the British arms, Bradstreet, 
a soldier who knew the country, and who 
placed much reliance on the young man of 
her name and family whom I had met 
at Madam Schuyler’s, marched against 
Frontenac, in Canada, at the head of a 
strong body of provincials ; an enterprise 
that, as it was conducted with skill, re- 
sulted in a triumph. 

But with all this my narrative has no 
proper connection. No sooner did we 
reach the bald mountain top than the 
Onondago directed Jaap to light a fire, 
while he produced from a deposit left on 
the advance, certain of the materials that 
were necessary to a meal. As neither of 
us had tasted food since the morning of 
the previous day, this repast was welcome, 
and we all partook of it like so many fam- 
ished men. The negro got his share, of 
course, and then we called a council as to 
future proceedings. 

“The question is, whether we ought 
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observed Guert, ‘‘or proceed first to the 
surveyor’s, and see how things are going 
on in that direction.”’ 

‘* As there can be no great danger of a 
pursuit on the part of the French, since 
all their boats are in the other lake,’’ I 
remarked, ‘‘the state of the country is 
very much what it was before the army 
moved.”’ 

‘‘Ask that question of the Indian,’’ — 
put in Dirck, a little significantly. 

We looked at Susquesus inquiringly, 
for a look always sufficed to let him 
comprehend us, when a tolerably plain 
allusion had been previously made. 

‘Black man do foolish t’ing,’’ observed 
the Onondago. 

‘““What I do, you red-skin devil ?”’ de- 
manded Jaap, who felt a sort of natural 
antipathy to all Indians, good or bad, 
excellent or indifferent ; a feeling that the 
Indian repaid to his race by contempt 
indifferently concealed. ‘‘ What 1 do, 
red-devil, ha? dat you dares tell Masser 
Corny dat ?”’ 

Susquesus manifested no resentment 
at this strong and somewhat rude ap- 
peal, but sat motionless as if he had not 
heard it. This vexed Jaap so much the 
more; and my fellow being exceedingly 
pugnacious on all occasions that touched 
his pride, there might have been immedi- 
ate war between the two, had I not raised 
a finger, at once effectually stilling the 
outbreak of Jacob Satanstoe’s wrath. 

“You should not bring such a charge 
against my slave, Onondago,’’ I said, 
‘unless able to prove it.”’ 

‘‘ He beat red warrior like dog.”’ 

“What of dat,’’ growled Jaap, who was 
only half-quieted by my sign. ‘* Who 
ebber hear it hurt red-skin to rope-end 
him ?”’ 

‘*‘ Warrior back like squaw’s. 
hurt him. He never forget.”’ 

‘¢ Well, let him remember, den,’’ grinned 
the negro, showing his ivory teeth from 
ear to ear. ‘‘ Muss my prisoner, and what 
good he do me, if he let go widout punish: 
ment. I wish you tell Masser Corny dat, 
instead of tellin’ him nonsense. When he 
flog me, who ebber hear me grumble’ ” 
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An impulse of hamanity caused me to move, as if about to rise. The 
hand of Trackless checked the imprudence.—Satanstoe. . 
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‘«*You have not had half enough of it, | Susquesus,’’ I added, ‘‘if you can name 


Jaap, or your manners would be better,”’ 
I thought it necessary to put in, for 
the fellow had never before manifested so 
quarrelsome a disposition in my presence ; 
most probably because I had never before 
seen him at variance with an Indian. 
«¢Let me hear no more of this, or I shall 
be obliged to pay off the arrears on the 
spot.”’ 

‘‘A little hiding does a nigger good, 
sometimes,’’ observed Gtuert,  signifi- 
cantly. 

I observed that Dirck, who loved my 
very slave principally because he was 
mine, looked at the offender reprovingly ; 
and by these sombined demonstrations, 
we succeeded in curbing the fellow’s 
tongue. 

«‘ Well, Susquesus,’’ I added, ‘‘ we all 
listen to hear what you mean. 

‘‘Musquerusque chief — Huron chief — 
got very tender back, never forget rope.”’ 

‘«*-You mean us to understand that my 
black’s prisoner will be apt to make some 
attempt to revenge himself for the flog- 
ging he got from his captor ?”’ 

‘Just so. Indian good memory—no 
forget friend—no forget enemy.” 

‘*But your Huron will be puzzled to 
find us, Onondago. He will suppose us 
with the army, and should he even ven- 
ture to look for us there, you see he will 
be disappointed.’’ 

‘“Never know. Wood full of paths— 
Injin full of cunning. Why talk of Ra- 
vensnest ? ”’ 

“Was the name of Ravensnest men- 
tioned in the presence of that Huron?” 
I asked, more uneasy than such a trifle 
would probably have justified me in con- 
fessing. 

«‘ Ay, something was said about it, but 
not in a way the fellow could under- 
stand,’’ answered Guert, carelessly. 
‘* Let him come on, if he has not had 
enough of us yet.’’ 

This was not my manner of viewing the 
matter, however; for the mentioning of 
Ravensnest brought Anneke to my mind, 
surrounded by the horrors of an Indian’s 
revenge. 

«‘T will send you back to the Huron, 


to me the price that will purchase his for- 
giveness.”’ 

The Onondago looked at me meaningly 
a@ moment; then bending forward, he 
passed the forefinger of his hand around 
the head of Jaap, along the line that is 
commonly made by the knife of the war- 
rior as he cuts away the trophy of success 
from his victim. Jaap comprehended the 
meaning of this very significant gesture 
as well as any of us, and the manner in 
which he clutched the wool, as if to keep 
the scalp in its place, set us all laughing. 
The negro did not partake of our mirth ; 
but I saw that he regarded the Indian 
much as the bull-dog shows his teeth be- 
fore he makes his spring. Another motion 
of my finger, however, quelled the rising. 
It was necessary to put an end to this, 
and Jaap was ordered to prepare our 
packs, in readiness for the expected march. 
Relieved from his presence, Susquesus was 
asked to be more explicit. 

‘¢You know Injin,’’ the Onondago an- 
swered. ‘‘ Now he t’ink red-coats driv’ 
away and skeared, he go look for scalp. 
Love all sort scalp—old scalp, young scalp 
—man scalp, woman scalp—boy scalp, 
gal scalp—all get pay, all get honor. No 
difference to him.”’ 

‘Ay!’ exclaimed Guert, with a strong 
respiration, such as escapes a man who 
feels strongly ; ‘‘he is a devil incarnate, 
when he once gets fairly on the scent of 
blood! So you expect these French Injins 
will make an excursion in among the set- 
tlers, out here to the southeast of us? ”’ 

‘«‘Go to the nearest—don’t care where 
he be. Nearest your friend; won’t like 
that, s’pose ? ”’ 

«You are right enough, Onondago, in 
saying that. I shall not like it, nor will 
my companions here like it ; and the first 
thing you will have to do will be to guide 
us, straight as the bird flies, to the Ra. 
vensnest ; the picketed house, you know, 
where we have left our sweethearts.”’ 

Susquesus understood all that was said 
without any difficulty ; in proof of which 
he smiled at this allusion to the precious 
character of the inmates of the house 
Guert told him to seek. 
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*« Squaw pretty ’novgh,’’ he answered, | my friend, have taken possession of this 


complacently. ‘*‘ No wonder young man 
like him. But can’t go there now. First 
find friends measure land. All Injin land, 
once ! ’’ 

This last remark was made in a way I 
- did not like; for the idea seemed to cross 
the Onondago’s brain so suddenly as to 
draw from him this brief assertion in pure 
bitterness of spirit. 

“Tl should be very sorry if it had not 
been, Susquesus,’’? I observed, ‘‘ myself, 
since the title is all the better for its 
having been so, as our Indian deed will 
show. You know, of course, that my 
father and his friend Colonel Follock 
bought this land of the Mohawks, and 
paid then. cheir own price for it.”’ 

<‘Red man nebber measure land so. He 
p’int with finger, break bush down, and 
say, ‘there, take from that water to that 
water.’ ”’ 

<¢ All very true, my friend; but as that 
sort of measurement will not answer to 
keep farms separate, we are obliged to 
survey the whole off into lots of smaller 
size. The Mohawks first gave my father 
and his friend as much land as they could 
walk around in two suns, allowing them 
the night to rest in.” 

“That good deed!’’ exclaimed the In- 
dian, with strongemphasis. ‘‘ Leg can’t 
cheat—pen great rogue.”’ 

<< Well, we have the benefit of both 
grants; for the proprietors actually 
walked round the estate, a party of In- 
dians accompanying them to see that all 
was fair. After that, the chiefs signed a 
deed in writing, that there might be no 
mistake, and then we got the king’s 
grant.”’ 

“Who give king land at all? All land 
here red man’s land; who give him to the 
king ?”’ 

‘“Who made the Delawares women? 
The warriors of the Six Nations, was it 
not, Susquesus ? ” 

“Yes, my people help. Six Nation 
great warrior, and put petticoat on Dela- 
wares, so they can’t go on war-path any 
more. What that to do with. king’s 
Jand ?”’ 

‘“‘ Why, the king’s warriors, you know, 


country, just as the Six Nations took pos- 
session of the Delawares, before they 
made them women.”’ 

“What become of king’s warrior, 
now ?’’? demanded the Indian, quick as 
lightning. ‘*‘ Where he run away to? 
Whose land Ticonderoga now! Whose 
land t’oder end lake, now ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, the king’s troops have certainly 
met with a disaster; and for the present, 
their rights are weakened, it must be ad- 
mitted. But another day may see all this 
changed, and the king may get his land 
again. You will remember he has not 
sold Ticonderoga to the French, as the 
Mohawks sold Mooseridge to us; and that 
you must admit, makes a great difference. 
A bargain is a bargain, Onondago.”’ 

“Yes, bargain bargain—that good. 
Good for red man, good for pale-face—no 
difference—what Mohawk sell he no take 
back, but let pale-face keep—but how 
come Mohawk and king sell too? Bot’ own 
land, eh ? ”’ 

This was rather a puzzling question to 
answer an Indian. We white people can 
very well understand that a humane gov- 
ernment, which professes, on the principles 
recognized by civilized nations, to have 
jurisdiction over certain extensive terri- 
tories that lie in the virgin forest, and 
which are used only, and that occasionally, 
by certain savage tribes as hunting- 
grounds, should deem it right to satisfy 
those tribes by purchase, before they par- 
celed out their lands for the purposes of 
civilized life ; but it would not be so easy 
to make an unsophisticated mind under- 
stand that there could be two owners to 
the same property. The transaction is 
simple enough to us, and it tells in favor 
of our habits, for we have the power to 
grant these lands without ‘‘ extinguishing 
the Indian title,’? as it is termed; but it 
presents difficulties to the understandings 
of those who are not accustomed to see 
society surrounded by the multifarious in- 
terests of civilization. In point of fact, 
the Indian purchases give no other title, 
under our laws, than the right to sue out, 
in council, a claim to acquire by the grant 
of the crown; paying to the latter such a 
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consideration as in its wisdom it shall see | 


fit todemand. Still, it was necessary to 
make souie answer to the Onondago’s 
question, lest he might carry away the 
mistaken notion that we did not justly own 
our possessions. 

‘* Suppose you find a rifle to your fancy, 
Susquesus,”’ I said, reflecting a moment 
on the subject, “and you find two Indians 
who both claim to own it; now, if you pay 
each warrior his price, is your right to the 
title any worse for having done so? Is it 
not rather better ? ’’ 

The Indian was struck with this reply, 
which suited the character of his mind. 
Thrusting out his hand, he received mine, 
and shook it cordially, as much as to say 
he was satisfied. Having disposed of this 
episode thus satisfactorily, we turned to 
the more interesting subject of our imme- 
diate movements. 

“‘It would seem that the Onondago ex- 
pects the French Indians will now strike 
at the settlements,’? I remarked to my 
companions, ‘‘and that our friends at 
_Ravensnest may need our aid; but, at the 
same time, he thinks we should first re- 
turn to Mooseridge and join the sur- 
veyors. Which mode of proceeding 
strikes you as the best, my friends?”’ 

‘Let us first hear the Injin’s reasons 
for going after the surveyors,’’ answered 
Guert. ‘‘If he has a sufficient reason for 
his plan, I am ready to follow it.’’ 

«‘Surveyor got scalp as well as squaw,”’ 
said he, in his brief, meaning manner. 

“That must settle the point,’ ex- 
claimed Guert. ‘<I understand it all now. 
The Onondago thinks the Mooseridge 
party may be cut off, as being alone and 
unsupported, and that we ought to apprise 
them of this danger.”’ 

‘«¢ All perfectly right,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and 
it is what they, being our own people, 
have a right to expect from us. Still, 
Guert, 1 should think those surveyors 
might be safe where they are, in the 
bosom of the forest, for a year to come. 
Their business there cannot be known, and 
who, then, is to betray them ?”’ 

“« See,’’ said Susquesus, earnestly. ‘Kill 
deer, and leave him in the wood. Won’t 
raven find carcass ?”’ 
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‘“‘That may be true enough; but a 
raven has an instinct, given him by nature, 
to furniso him with food. He flies high 
in the air, moreover, and can see further 
than an Indian.’’ 

‘‘ Nuttin’ see farther than Injin! 
man fly high, too. See from salt lake 
to sweet water. Know ebbery t’ing in 
wood. Tell him nuttin’ he don’t know.”’ 

‘“You do not suppose, Susquesus, that 
the Huron warriors could find our sur- 
veyors at Mooseridge ? ”’ 

“Why no find him? Find moose; why 
no find ridge, too? Find Mooseridge, sar- 
tin; find land measurer.’’ 

“Qn the whole, Corny,’’ Guert  re- 
marked after musing a little, “‘ we may do 
well to follow the Injin’s advice. I have 
heard of so many misfortunes that have 
befallen people in the bush, from having 
despised Indian counsels, that I own to a 
little superstition on the subject. Just 
look at what happened yesterday? Had 
red-skin opinions been taken, Abercrom- 
bie might now have been a conqueror, 
instead of a miserable beaten man.’’ 

Susquesus raised a finger, and his dark 
countenance became illumined by an ex- 
pression that was more eloquent even than 
his tongue. | 

‘«‘“Why no open ear to red man?” he 
asked with dignity. ‘‘Some bird sing a 
song that good—some sing bad song—but 
all bird know his own song. Mohawk 
warrior use to wood, and follow a crooked 
war-path, when he meet much enemy. 
Great Yengeese chief think his warrior 
have two life, that he put him before can- 
non and rifle to stand up and be shot. No 
Injin do so foolish—no—never ! ’’ 

As this was too true to be controverted, 
the matter was not discussed ; but having 
determined among ourselves to let the 
Onondago take us back on the path by 
which we had come, we announced our 
readiness to start as soon as it might suit 
his convenience. Being sufficiently rested, 
Susquesus, who did everything on system, 
manifesting neither impatience nor lazi- 
ness, arose and quietly led the way. Our 
course was just the reverse of that on 
which we had traveled when we left 
Mooseridge ; and I did not fail to observe 
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that so accurate was the knowledge of! nian, ‘‘ we had thought of saying a word 


our guide, we passed many of the same 
objects as we had previously gone near. 
There was nothing like a track, with the 
exception of occasional footprints left by 
ourselves; but it was evident the Onon- 
dago paid not the least attention to these, 
possessing other and more accessible clews 
to his course. 

Guert marched next to the Indian, and 
I was third in the line. How often that 
busy day did I gaze at my file-leader, in 
admiration of his figure and mien! WNat- 
ure appeared to have intended him for a 
soldier. Although so powerful, his frame 
was agile—a particular in which he dif- 
fered from Dirck, who, although so young, 
already gave symptoms of heaviness at 
no distant day. Then Guert’s carriage 
was as fine as his form. The head was 
held erect; the eye was intrepid in its 
glance; and the tread elastic, though so 
firm. To the last hour on that long and 
weary march, Guert leaped logs, sprang 
across hollows in the ground, and other- 
wise manifested that his iron sinews and 
hardened muscles still retained all their 
powers. As he moved in my front I saw 
for the first time that some of the fringe 
of his hunting-shirt had been cut away 
in the fight, and that a musket-ball had 
passed directly through his cap. I after- 
ward ascertained that Guert was aware 
of these escapes, but his nature was so 
manly he did not think of mentioning 
them. 

We made a single halt as before, to 
dine ; but little was said at this meal, and 
no change in our plan was proposed. This 
was the point where we ought to have 
diverged from the former course, did we 
intend to proceed first to Ravensnest ; but 
though all knew it, nothing was said on 
the subject. 

“We shall carry unwelcome tidings to 
Mr. Traverse and his men,’’? Guert ob- 
served a minute or two before our halt 
was up; ‘“‘for I take it for granted, the 
news cannot have gone ahead of us.”’ 

‘We first,’? answered the Onondago. 
‘Too soon for Huron yet. T’ink so— 
nobody know.”’ | 

*‘T wish, Corny,’’ pursued the Alba- 


to Doortje about this accursed expedition. 
There is no use ina man’s being above 
his business; and he who puts himself in 
the way of fortune, might profit by now 
and then consulting a fortune-teller.”’ 

‘* Had we done so, and had all that has 
happened been foretold, do you suppose 
it would have made any change in the re- 
sult ? ”’ | 

‘‘Perhaps not, since we should have 
been the persons to relate what we had 
heard. But Abercrombie himself need 
have had no scruples about visiting that 
remarkable old woman. She’s a wonder- 
ful creature, Corny, as we must allow, and 
a prudent general would not fail to re- 
spect what shetoldhim. It is a thousand 
pities that either the commander-in-chief 
or the adjutant-general had not paid 
Doortje a visit before they left Albany. 
My Lord Howe’s valuable life might then 
have been saved.”’ 

‘‘In what way, Guert? Iam ata loss 
to see in what manner any good could 
come of it.”’ | 

“In what manner? Why, in the plain- 
est possible. Now suppose Doortje had 
foretold this defeat; it is clear, Aber- 
crombie, if he had put any faith in the old 
woman, would not have made the at- 
tack.”’ 

‘* And thus defeat the defeat. Do you 
not see, Guert, that the soothsayer can 
at the best but foretell what 7s to happen, 
and that which must come will ? It would 
be an easy matter for any of us to get 
great reputations for fortune-telling, if all 
we had to do was to predict misfortunes. 
in order that our friends might avoid them. 
As nothing would ever happen, in conse- 
quence of the precautions taken to avert 
the evils, a name would be easily and 
cheaply maintained.”’ 

“By St. Nicholas! Corny, I never 
thought of that! But you have been 
college-taught ; and a thousand things are 
picked up at colleges that one never 
dreams of at an academy. I see reason 
every day to lament my idleness when a 
boy ; and fortunate shall I be, if I do not 
lament it all my life.”’ | 

Poor Guert! He was always so humble 
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when the subject of education arose, how- |in abundance. On inquiry of the fellow, 


ever accidentally or unintentionally on my 
part, that it was never commented on, 
that it did not give me pain, exciting a 
wish to avoid it. As the time for the halt 
was now up, it was easy to terminate the 
present discussion, by declaring as much, 
and proceeding on our way. 


We had a hard afternoon’s walk of 


it, though neither of the five manifested 
the least disposition to give in. As for 
Susquesus, to me he never seemed to 
know either fatigue or hunger. He was 
doubtless acquainted with both; but his 
habits of self-command were so severe, 
as to enable him completely to conceal 
his sufferings in this, as well as in most 
other respects. 

The sun was near setting when we 
entered within the limits of the Moose- 
ridge estate. We ascertained this fact 
by passing the line-trees, some of which 
had figures cut into their bark, to de- 
note the number of the great sub-divi- 
sions of the property. Guert pointed out 
these marks; being far more accustomed 
to the woods than either Dirck or my- 
self. Aided by such guides, we had no 
difficulty in making a sufficiently straight 
course to the hut. 

Susquesus thought a little caution nec- 
essary as we drew near to the end of our 
journey. Causing us to to remain behind, 
he advanced in front himself to reconnoi- 
ter. A signal, however, soon took us to 
the place where he stood, when we dis- 
covered the hut just as we had left it, but 
no one near it. This might be the result 
of mere accident, the surveying party 
frequently ‘‘ camping out,’’ in preference 
to making a long march after a fatiguing 
day’s work; and Pete would be very 
likely to prefer going to join these men 
to remaining alone in the hut. We ad- 
vanced to the building therefore with con- 
fidence. On reaching it, we found the 
place empty, as had been anticipated, 
though with every sign about it of its 
tenants having left it but a short time 
previously ; that morning, at the furthest. 

Jaap set about preparing a supper out 
of the regular supplies of the party ; all 
of which were found in their places, and 


I ascertained that it was his opinion Mr. 
Traverse had gone off that very day, most 
probably to some distant portion of the 
patent, taking Pete with him, as every- 
thing was covered up and put away with 
that sort of care that denotes an absence 
of some little time. The Indian heard the 
negro’s remark to this effect, and tossing 
his head significantly, he said— 

‘“No need guess—go see—light enough 
—plenty time. Injin soon tell.” 

He quitted the hut on the spot, and 
immediately set about this self-assigned 
duty. 


— — 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘““Thou tremblest; and the whiteness in thy cheek, 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand.” 
~-SHAKESPEARE. 


CuRIOSITY induced me to follow the In- 
dian, in order to watch his movements. 
Susquesus proceeded a short distance from 
the hut, quitting the knoll entirely, until 
he reached lower land, where a footprint 
would be most likelv to be visible, when 
he commenced a slow circuit of the place, 
with eyes fastened on the earth, as the 
nose of the hound follows the scent. | 
was so much interested in the Onondago’s 
manner as to join him, falling in in his 
rear, in order not to interfere with his 
object. 

Of footmarks there were plenty, more 
particularly on the low, moist ground, 
where we were; but they all appeared 
to me to have no interest with the Indian. 
Most of our party wore moccasins; and 
it was not easy to see how, under such 
circumstances, and amid such a maze of 
impressions, it could be possible for any 
one to distinguish a hostile from a friend- 
ly trail. That Susquesus thought the 
thing might be done, however, was very 
evident by his perseverance and his ear- 
nestness. 

At first, my companion met with no 
success, or with nothing that he fancied 
success; but after making half the circuit 
of the hut, keeping always a hundred 
yards distant from it, he suddenly 
stooped quite to the earth; then arose, 
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and, sticking a broken knot into the 
ground aS a mark, signed to me to keep 
a little on one side, while he turned at 
right angles to his former course, and 
moved inward toward our dwelling. I 
followed slowly, watching his movements, 
step by step. 

In this manner we reached the hut, 
deviating from a direct line, in order to do 
so. At the hut itself Susquesus made a 
long and minute examination; but even I 
could see that the marks were so numer- 
ous as to baffle even him. After finishing 
his search at this point, the Indian turned, 
and went back to the place where he had 
stuck the knot in the ground. In doing 
this, however, he followed his own trail, 
returning by precisely the same deviating 
course as that by which he had come. This 
alone would have satisfied me that he saw 
more than I did; for, to own the truth, I 
could not have done the same thing. 

When we reached the knot, Susquesus 
followed that (to me invisible) trail outside 
of the circle, leading off into the forest in 
a direct line from the hut and spring. I 
continued near him, although neither had 
spoken during the whole of this examina- 
tion, which had now lasted quite half an 
hour. As it was getting dark, however, 
and Jaap showed the signal that our sup- 
per was ready, I thought it might be well 
at length to break the silence. 

“What do you make of all this, Track- 
less?’’ I inquired. “‘Do you find any 
signs of a trail ? ”’ 

‘Good trail,’? Susquesus answered ; 
‘‘new trail, too; look like Huron! ”’ 

This was startling intelligence, certain- 
ly ; yet, much as I was disposed to defer 
to my companion’s intelligence in such 
matters, in general, I thought he must 
be mistaken in his fact. In the first 
place, though I had seen many footprints 
near the hut, and along the low land on 
which the Indian made his circuit, I 
could see none where we then were. I 
mentioned this to the Indian, and desired 
him to show me particularly one of the 
signs which had led him to his conclusion. 

““See,’’ said Susquesus, stooping so low 
as to place a finger on the dead leaves 
that ever make a sort of carpet to the 
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| forest, ‘‘here been moccasin—that heel ; 
this toe.”’ ws 

Aided in this manner I could discover a 
faint footprint, which might, by aid of the 
imagination, be thus read ; though the 
very slight impression that was to be > 
traced might almost as well be supposed 
anything else, as it seemed to me. 

‘‘T see what you mean, Susquesus, and 
I allow it may be a footprint,’’ I an- 
swered ; ‘‘ but then it may also have been 
left by anything else which has touched 
the ground just at that spot. It may 
have been made by a falling branch of a 
tree.”’ 

“Where branch?’’ asked the Indian, 
quick as lightning. 

«Sure enough, that is more than I can 
tell you. But 1 cannot suppose that a 
Huron footprint, without more evidence 
than you now give.”’ 

“What you call that ?—this—that 
¢’other?’”’ added the Indian, stepping 
quickly back and pointing to four other 
similar but very faint impressions on the 
leaves; ‘‘no see him, eh ? — Just leg 
apart, too!’ | 

This was true enough ; and now my at- 
tention was thus directed, and my senses 
were thus aided, I confess I did discover 
certain proofs of footsteps that would 
otherwise have baffled my most serious 
search. | 

“I can see what you mean, Susquesus,”’ 
I said, “and will allow that this line of 
impressions, or marks, does make them 
look more like footsteps. At any rate, 
most of our party wear moccasins as well 
as the red men, and how do you know 
that some surveyors have not passed this 
way?” 

‘‘Surveyor no make such mark. Toe 
turn in.’’ 

This was true, too. But it did not fol- 
low that a footprint was a Huron’s mere- 
ly because it was Indian. Then where 
were the enemy’s warriors to come from, 
in so short a time as had intervened be- 
tween the late battle and the present mo- 
ment? There was little question all the 
forces of the French—pale-face and red 
man, had been collected at Ticonderoga 
to meet the English; and the distance 
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was so great as almost to render it im-'! to reflect on it. 


possible for a party to reach this spot 
go soon, coming from the vicinity of the 
fortress after the occurrence of the late 
events. Did not the lake interpose an 
obstacle, I might have inferred that par- 
ties of skirmishers would be thrown on 
the flanks of the advancing army, thus 
bringing foes within a lessened distance 
of us; but there was the lake, affording 
a safe approach for more than thirty 
miles, and rendering the employment of 
any such skirmishers useless. All this 
occurred to me at the moment, and I 
mentioned it to my companion as an 
argument against: his own supposition. 

“No true,’’ answered Susquesus, 
shaking his head. ‘That trail—he 
Huron trail too. Don’t know red man 
to say so.”’ 

‘*But red men are human as well as 
pale-faces. It must be seventy miles 
from this spot to the foot of Lake 
George, and your conjecture would make 
it necessary that a party should have 
traveled that distance in less than twen- 
ty-four hours, and be here some time 
before us.’’ 

<‘We no travel him, eh?”’ 

“TY grant you that, Trackless ; but we 
came a long bit of the road in a canoe, 
each and all of us sleeping and resting 
ourselves in turns. These Hurons must 
have come the whole distance by land.”’ 

“No so. 
as Onondago. Lake there—canoe plenty. 
Why not come ?”’ 

“Do you suppose, Trackless, that 
any of the French Indians would ven- 
ture on the lake while it was covered 
with our boats, as was the case last 
night ? ”’ 

‘What ‘our boat’ good for, eh? 
Carry wounded warrior—carry runaway 
warrior—what he care? T’ink Huron 
*fraid of boat? Boat got eye, eh? Boat 
see ; boat hear; boat shoot, eh?” 

‘‘Perhaps not; but those who were in 
the boats can do all this, and would be 
apt at least to speak to a strange canoe.” 

‘Boat speak my canoe, eh ? Onondago 
canoe strange canoe too.”’ 

All this was clear enough, when I began 


Huron paddle canoe as well: 
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It was certainly possible 
for a canoe with two or three paddles to 
go the whole length of the lake in much 
less time than we had employed in going 
two-thirds of the distance; and a party 
landing in the vicinity of William Henry 
could certainly have reached the spot 
where we then were several hours sooner 
than we had reached it ourselves. Still 
there existed all the other improbabilities 
on my side of the question. It was im- 
probable that a party should have pro- 
ceeded in precisely this manner; it was 
still more improbable that such a party, 
coming on a war-path from a distant part 
of the country, should know exactly where 
to find our hut. After a moment’s pause, 
and while we both slowly proceeded to 
join our companions, I suggested these 
objections to the Onondago. 

“Don’t know Injin,’? answered the 
other, betraying more earnestness of man- 
ner than was usual with him when he con- 
descended to discuss any of the usages of 
the tribes with a pale-face. ‘“‘He fight 
first, then he want scalp. Ever see dead 
horse in wood—well, no crow there, eh? 
Plenty crow, isn’t he? Just so Injin. 
Wounded soldier carry off, and Injin 
watch in wood, behind army, to get scalp. 
Scalp good after battle. Want him very 
much. Wood full of Huron, along path 
to Albany. Yengeese down in heart; 
Huron up. Scalp so good, t’ink of nuttin’ 
else.”’ 

By this time we had reached the hut, 
where I found Guert and Dirck already at 
their supper. Iwillown that my appetite 
was not as good as it might have been but 
for the Onondago’s conjectures and dis- 
coveries, though I took a seat and began 
to eat with my friends. While at the meal, 
I communicated to my companions all that 
had passed, particularly asking of Guert, 
who had a respctable knowledge of the 
bush, what he thought of the probabilities 
of the case. 

‘Tf hostile red-skins have really been 
here lately,’? the Albanian answered, 
“they have been thoroughly cunning 
devils; for not an article in or about the 
hut has been disturbed. I had an eye to 
that myself, the moment we arrived ; for 
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IT have thought it far from unlikely that 
the Hurons would be out on the road 
between William Henry and the settle- 
ments, trying to get scalps from the parties 
that would be likely to be sent to the rear 
with wounded officers.”’ 

‘*In which case our friend Bulstrode 
might be in danger ? ”’ 

‘“‘He must take his chance, like all of 
us. But he will probably be carried to 
Ravesnest, as the nearest nest for him to 
nestle in. I don’t half like this trail, how- 
ever, Corny ; it is seldom a red-skin of the 
Onondago’s character makes a mistake in 
such a matter !’’ 

<<Tt is too late, now, to do anything to- 
night,’’ Dirck observed. ‘‘ Besides, [ don’t 
think any great calamity is likely to befall 
any of us, or Doortje would have dropped 
some hint about it. These fortune-tellers 
seldom let anything serious pass without 
a notice of some sort or other. You see, 
Corny, we went through all this business 
at Ty, without a scratch, whichis so much 
in favor of the old woman’s being right.”’ 

Poor Dirck! that prediction had made 
a deep impression on his character, and 
on his future life. .A man’s faith must be 
strong to fancy that a negative of this 
nature could carry with it any of the force 
of a positive, affirmative prediction. Nev- 
ertheless Dirck had spoken. the truth in 
one respect. It was too late to do any- 
thing that night, and it only remained to 
prepare to take our rest as securely as 
possible. 

We consulted on the subject, calling on 
the Indian to aid us. After talking the 
matter over, it was determined to remain 
where we were, securing the door, and 
bringing everybody within the building ; 
for the negroes and Indians had been 
much in the habit of sleeping about, under 
brush covers that they had erected for 
themselves. It was thought that, having 
once visited the hut, and finding it empty, 
the enemy, if enemy they were, would not 
be very likely to return to it immediately, 
and that we might consider ourselves as 
comparatively safe, from that circum- 
stance alone. Then, there were all the 
chances that the trail might have been 
left by friendly instead of hostile Indians, 
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although Susquesus shook his head in the 
negative whenever this was mentioned. 
At all events, we had but a choice of 
three expedients—to abandon the patent 
and seek safety in flight ; to “‘ camp out’’; 
or to shut ourselves up in our fortress. 
Of the first, no one thought for a moment; 
and of the two others, we decided on the 
last, as far the most comfortable, and on 
the whole, as the safest. 

An hour after we had come to this de- 
termination, I question if either of the five 
knew anything about it. I never slept 
more profoundly in my life, and my com- 
panions subsequently gave the same ac- 
count of their several conditions. Fatigue, 
and youth, and health, gave us all refresh- 
ing sleep; and as we lay down at nine, 
two o’clock came after so much time 
totally lost in the way of consciousness. 
1 say two o’clock; for my watch told me 
that was just the hour, when the Indian 
awoke me by shaking my shoulder. One 
gets the habits of watchfulness in the 
woods, and I was on my feet in an in- 
stant. 

Dark as it was, for it was deep night, 
I could distinguish that Susquesus was 
alone stirring, and that he had unbarred 
the door of our cabin. Indeed, he passed 
through that open space, into the air of 
the forest, the moment he perceived I was 
conscious of what I was about. Without 
pausing to reflect, I followed, and soon 


stood at his side some fifteen or twenty 


feet from the hut. 

‘‘This good place to hear,’’ said the 
Indian, ina low, suppressed tone. ‘“ Now, 
open ear.”’ 

What a scene was that, which now pre- 
sented itself to my senses! I can see it, 
at this distance of time, after years of 
peaceful happiness, and years of toil and 
adventure. The morning, or it might be 
better to say the night, was not very dark 
in itself; but the gloom of the woods being 
added to the obscurity of the hour, it lent 
an intensity of blackness to the trunks of 
the trees, that gave to each a funereal and 
solemn aspect. It was impossible to see 
for any distance, and the objects that were 
visible were only those that were nearest 
at hand. Notwithstanding, one might 
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imagine the canopied space beneath the 
tops of the trees, and fancy it, in the 
majesty of its gloomy vastness. Of sounds 
there were literally none, when the Indian 
first bade me listen. The stillness was so 
profound, that I thought I heard the sigh- 
ing of the night air among the upper 
branches of the loftier trees. This might 
have been mere imagination ; all above the 
summits of the giant oaks, maples and 
pines, formed a sort of upper world as re- 
garded us; a world with which we had 
little communication, during our sojourn 
in the woods below. The raven, and the 
eagle, and the hawk, sailed in that region, 
above the clouds of leaves beneath them, 
and occasionally stooped, perhaps, to 
strike their quarry; but to all else it was 
inaccessible, and to a degree invisible. 

But my present concern is with the 
world I wasin; and what a world it was! 
Solemn, silent, dark, vast, and mysteri- 
ous. llistened in vain to catch the foot- 
step of some busy squirrel, for the forest 
was alive with the smaller animals, by 
night quite as much as by day; but 
everything at that moment seemed stilled 
to the silence of death. 

‘«T can hear nothing, Trackless,’”’ I 
whispered—‘‘ why are you out here ?”’ 

«You hear soon—wake me up, and I 
hear twice. Soon come ag’in.’’ 

It did soon come again. It was a 
human cry, escaping from human lips in 
their agony! I heard it once only; but 
should I live to be a hundred it would not 
be forgotten. I often hear it in my 
sleep, and twenty times have I awoke 
since, fancying that agonizing call was in 
my ears. It was long, loud, piercing, 
and the word ‘‘help’’ was as distinct as 
tongue could make it. 

“Great God!’ I exclaimed — ‘‘some 
one is set upon, and calls for aid in his 
extremity. Let us arouse our friends, 
and go to his assistance. I cannot remain 
here, Susquesus, with such a cry in my 
ears.’ 

‘‘Best go, t’ink too,’’ answered the 
Onondago. ‘No need call, though; two 
better than four. Stop minute.” 

I did remain stationary that brief space, 
listening with agonized uncertainty, while 
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'the Indian entered the hut, and returned, 
bringing out his rifle and my own. Arm- 
ing ourselves, and shutting the door of 
the cabin, to exclude the night air at 
least, Susquesus led off with his noiseless 
step, in a southwest direction, or that in 
which we had heard the sound. 

Our march was too swift and earnest to 
admit of discourse. The Onondago had 
admonished me to make as little noise as 
possible ; and between the anxiety I felt, 
and the care taken to comply, there was, 
indeed, but little opportunity for convers- 
ing. My feelings were wrought up to a 
high pitch; but my confidence in my com- 
panion being great, I followed in his foot- 
steps as diligently as my skill would allow. 
Susquesus rather trod on air than walked; 
yet I kept close at his heels, until we had 
gone, as I should think, full half a mile in 
the direction from which that awful cry 
had come. Here Susquesus halted, saying 
to me, in a low voice— 

‘‘No far from here—best stop.’’ 

I submitted in all things to the direc- 
tions of my Indian guide. The latter had 
selected the dark shadows of two or three 
young pines for our cover, where, by get- 
ting within their low branches, we were 
completely concealed from any eye that 
was distant from us eight or ten feet. No 
sooner were we thus posted, than the On- 
ondago pointed to the trunk of a fallen 
tree, and we took our seats silently on it. 
I observed that my companion kept his 
thumb on the cock of. his rifle, while his 
forefinger was passed around the trigger. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that I ob- 
served the same precaution. 

‘This good,’’ said Susquesus, in a voice 
so low and soft that it could not attract 
more attention than a whisper; ‘‘this 
very good—hear him ag’in, soon; then 
know.”’ 

A stifled groan was heard, and that al- 
most as soon aS my companion ceased to 
speak. I felt my blood curdle at these 
frightful evidences of human suffering ; 
and an impulse of humanity caused me to 
move, as if about to rise. The hand of 
Trackless checked the imprudence. 

“No good,” he said, sternly. “ Sit 
still. Warrior know how to sit still.” 
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‘‘But, Heavenly Providence ! 
some one in agony, quite near us, man. 
Did you not hear a groan, Trackless ? ”’ 

«To be sure hear him. What of that? 
Pain make groan come alway, from pale- 
face.” 

‘*“You think, then, it is a white man 
who suffers? if so, it must be one of our 
party, as there is no one else near us. If 
I hear it again, I must go to his relief, 
Onondago.”’ 

«« Why you behave like squaaw? What 
of little groan? Sartain, he pale-face ; 
Injin never groan on war-path. Why he 
groan, you t’ink? Cause Huron meet 
him. That reason he groan. You groan 
too, no sit still. Injin know time to shoot 
—know time not to shoot.”’ 

I had every disposition to call aloud to 
inquire who needed succor; yet the ad- 
monitions of my companion, aided as they 
were by the gloomy mysteries of that vast 
forest in the hour of deepest night, ena- 
bled me to command the impulse. Three 
times, notwithstanding, was that groan 
repeated, and as it appeared to me, each 
time more and more faintly. I thought, 
too, when all was still in the forest—when 
we sat ourselves in breathless expectation 
of what might next reach our ears—at- 
tentive to each sighing of the night-air, 
and distrustful even of the rustling leaf— 
that the last groan of all, though certain- 
ly the faintest.of any we had heard, was 
much the nearest. Once, indeed, I heard, 
or fancied I heard, the word ‘‘ water,”’’ 
murmured in a low, smothered tone, al- 
most in my ear. I thought, too, I knew 
the voice—that it was familiar to me; 
though I could not decide, in the state of 
my feelings, exactly to whom it belonged. 

In this manner we passed what to me 
were two of the most painful hours of my 
life, waiting the slow return of light. My 
own impatience was nearly ungovernable ; 
though the Indian sat the whole of that 
time, seemingly as insensible as the log 
which formed his seat, and almost as mo- 
tionless. At length this intensely anx- 
ious, and even physically painful watch 
drew near itsend. Signs of day gleamed 
through the canopy of leaves, and the 
rays of dull light appeared to struggle 
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There is | downward, rendering objects dimly dis- 


cernible. 

It was not long ere we could ascertain 
that we had so completely covered our- 
selves as to be in a position where the 
branches of the pines completely shut out 
the view of objects beyond. This was 
favorable to reconnoitering, however, pre- 
viously to quitting our concealment, and 
enabled us to have some care of ourselves 
while attending to the duties of humanity. 

Susquesus used the greatest caution in 
looking around before he left the cover. 
I was close at his side, peeping through 
such openings as offered, for my curiosity 
was so intense that I almost forgot the 
causes for apprehension. It was not long 
before I heard the familiar Indian inter- 
jection “hugh !’? from my companion, a 
proof that something had caught his eye 
of a more than ordinarily exciting char- 
acter. He pointed in the way I was to 
look, and there, indeed, I beheld one of 
those frightful instances of barbarous 
cruelty that the usages of savage war- 
fare have sanctioned as far back as our 
histories extend, among the forest war- 
riors of this continent. The tops of two 
saplings had been brought down near 
each other by main force, the victim’s 
hands attached firmly to upper branches 
of each, and the trees permitted to fly 
back to their natural positions, or as near 
them as the revolting means of junction 
would allow. I could scarce believe my 
senses when my sight first revealed the 
truth. But there hung the victim sus- 
pended by his arms, at an elevation of at 
least ten or fifteen feet from the earth. 
I confess I sincerely hoped he was dead, 
and the motionless attitude of the body 
gave me reason to think it might be so. 
Still, the cries for ‘‘help,”’ uttered wildly, 
hopelessly, in the midst of a vast and 
vacant forest, the groans extorted by suf- 
fering, must have been his. He had 
probably been thus suspended and aban- 
doned while alive! 

Even the Onondago could not restrain 
me, after I fully saw and understood the 
nature of the cruelty which had been ex- 
ercised on the miserable victim who was 
thus suspended directly before my eyes, 
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and I broke out of the cover, ready, I am | 


willing to confess, to pull trigger on the 
first hostile red man I saw. Fortunately 
for myself, most probably, the place had 
long been deserted. As the back of the 
sufferer was toward me, 1 could not tell 
who he was; but his dress was coarse, 
and of the description that belongs to the 
lowest class. Blood had flowed freely 
from his head, and I made no doubt he 
had been scalped ; though the height at 
which he hung, and the manner in which 
his head had fallen forward upon his 
breast, prevented me from ascertaining 
the fact at once by the aid of sight. Thus 
much did I perceive, however, ere the In- 
dian joined me. 

‘See!’ said Susquesus, whose quick 
eye never let anything escape it long, 
‘“told you so; Huron been here.”’ 

As this was said, the Indian pointed 
significantly at the naked skin, which was 
visible between the heavy, coarse shoes of 
the victim, and the trousers he wore, 
when I discovered it was black. Moving 
quickly in front, so as to get a view of the 
face, I recognized the distorted features 
of Petrus, or Pete, Guert Ten EKyck’s 
negro. This man had been left with the 
surveyors, it will be remembered, and he 
had either fallen into the hands of his cap- 
tors while at the hut, engaged in his ordi- 
nary duties, or he had been met in the 
forest while going to or coming from those 
he served, and had thus been treated. 
We never ascertained the facts. which re- 
main in doubt to this hour. 

«¢Give me your tomahawk, Trackless,”’ 
I cried, as soon as horror would permit me 
to speak, ‘that I may cut down this sap- 
ling, and liberate the unfortunate creat- 
ure !’’ 

““No good—better so;’’ answered the 
Indian. ‘‘ Bear—wolf can’t get him now. 
Let black-skin hang—good as bury—no 
safe stay here long. Look round and 
count Huron, then go.”’ 

«‘ Took round and count the Hurons,”’ | 
thought to myself; ‘‘and in what manner 
is this to be done?” By this. time, how- 
ever, it was sufficiently light to see foot- 
prints, if any there were, and the Onon- 
dago set about examining such traces of 
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what had passed at that terrible spot as 
might be intelligible to one of his experi- 
ence. 

At the foot of a huge oak, that grew a 
few yards from the fatal saplings, we 
found the two wooden covered pails in 
which we knew Pete had been accustomed 


'to carry food to Mr. Traverse and the 


chainbearers. They were empty, but 
whether the provisions they unquestion- 
abiy had contained fell to the share of 
those for whom they were intended, or to 
that of the captors, we never learned. No 
traces of bones, potato-skins, or other 
fragments, were discovered; and if the 
Hurons had seized the provisions, they 
doubtless transferred them to their own 
repositories, without stopping to eat. Sus- 
quesus detected proof that the victim had 
been seated at the foot of the oak, and 
that he had been seized at that spot. 
There were the marks of many feet there, 
and some proofs of a slight scuffle. Blood, 
too, was to be traced on the leaves, from 
the foot of the oak to the place where poor 
Pete was suspended; a proof that he had 
been hurt previously to being abandoned 
to his cruel fate. 

But the point of most interest with 
Trackless was to ascertain the number 
of our foes. This might be done in some 
measure, according to his view of the 
matter, by means of the footprints. 
There was no want of such signs, the 
leaves being much disturbed in places, 
though after a short but anxious search, 
my companion thought it wisest to repair 
to the hut, lest those it contained might 
be surprised in their sleep. He gave me 
to understand that the enemy did not ap- 
pear to be numerous at that spot, three 
or four at most, though it was quite pos- 
sible, nay highly probable, that they had 
separated, and that their whole force was 
not present at this miserable scene. 

It was broad daylight when we came in 
sight of the hut again, and I perceived 
Jaap was up and busy with his pots and 
kettles near the spring. No one else was 
visible, and we inferred that Guert and 
Dirck were still on their pallet. We took 
a long and distrustful survey of the forest 
around the cabin, from the height where 
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we stood, ere we ventured to approach it | It is unnecessary to dwell on this confer- 


any nearer. Discovering no signs of dan- 
ger, and the forest being quite clear of the 
underbrush or cover of any sort, large 
trees excepted, for some distance from 
the hut, we then advanced without ap- 
prehension. This open character of the 
woods near our dwelling was felt to be a 
very favorable circumstance, rendering it 
impossible for an enemy to get very near 
us by daylight, without being seen. It 
was owing to the fact that we had used 
so much of the smaller timber in our own 
operations, while the negroes had burned 
most of the underbrush for fuel. 

Sure enough, I found my two friends 
fast asleep, and certainly much exposed. 
When aroused and told all that had oc- 
cured to me and the Indian, their surprise 
was great, nor was their horror less. 
Jaap, who, missing us on rising, supposed 
we had gone in pursuit of game, had 
followed us into the hut, and heard my 
communications. His indignation was 
great at the idea of one of his own color 
being thus treated, and I heard him vow- 
ing vengeance between his set teeth, in 
terms that were by no means measured. 

‘‘By St. Nicholas !’’ exclaimed Guert, 
who had now finished dressing, and who 
accompanied me out into the open air, 
‘‘my poor fellow shall be revenged, if the 
rifle will do it! Scalped, too, do you say, 
Corny ?”’ 

“‘As far as we could ascertain, suspend- 
ed as he was from thetree. But scalped 
he must be, as an Indian never permits a 
dead captive to escape this mutilation.”’ 

‘And you have been out in the forest 
three hours, you tell me, Corny ? you and 
Trackless ? ’’ 

‘‘About that time, I should judge. The 
heart must have been of stone that could 
resist those cries ! ”’ 

‘‘T do not blame you, Littlepage, though 
it would have been kinder and wiser had 
you taken your friends with you. We 
must stick together in future, let what 
may happen. Poor Petrus! I wonder 
Doortje should have hinted nothing of 
that nigger’s fate !’’ 

We then held a long consultation on the 
subject of our mode of proceeding next. 


ence, as its conclusions will be seen in the 
events of the narrative; but it was 
brought to a close by a very sudden inter- 
ruption, and that was the sound of an ax 
in the forest. The blows came in the 
direction of the scene of Pete’s murder, 
and we had collected our rifles and were 
preparing to move toward the suspected 
point, when we saw Jaap staggering 
along, coming to the hut, beneath the 
load of his friend’s body. The fellow had 
stolen away unseen on this pious duty, and 
had executed it with success. In a min- 
ute or two he had reached the spring, and 
began to wash away the revolting re- 
mains of the massacre from the head of 
the Huron’s victim. 

We now ascertained that poor Pete had 
been badly cut by knives, as well as 
scalped, and suspended in the manner re- 
lated. Both arms appeared to be dislo- 
cated, and the only relief to our feelings 
was in the hope that an attempt to inflict 
so much suffering must have soon defeated 
itself. Guert in particular expressed his 
hope that such was the case, though the 
awful sounds of the past night were still 
too fresh in my ears to enable me to be- 
lieve all I could wish on that subject. 
A grave was dug, and we buried the body 
at once, rolling a large log or two on the 
spot, in order to prevent wild beasts from 
disinterring it. Jaap worked hard in the 
performance of these rites, and Quert 
Ten Eyck actually repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed over the grave, 
when the body was placed in it, with a 
fervor and earnestness that a little sur- 
prised me. 

‘‘He was but a nigger, Corny, it is 
true,’’ said the Albanian, a little apolo- 
getically perhaps, after all was over, 
‘“‘but’ he was a very goot nigger in the 
first place; then he had a soul as well as 
a white man—Pete had his merits as well 
as a tominie, and I trust they will not be 
forgotten in the last great account. He 
was an excellent cook, as you must have 
seen, and I never knew a nigger that had 
more of the dog-like fidelity to his mas- 
ter. The fellow never got into a frolic 
without coming honestly to ask leave; 
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though, to be sure, I was nota hard mas- 
ter in these particulars on reasonable oc- 
casions.”’ 

We next ate our breakfast with as 
much appetite as we could. Shouldering 
our packs, and placing all around and in 
the hut as much as possible in the condi- 
tion in which we had found the place, we 
then commenced our march, Susquesus 
leading as usual. 

We went in quest of the surveyors, who 
were supposed to be in the southeast cor- 
ner of the patent, employed as usual, and 
ignorant of allthat had passed. At first, 
we had thoughts of discharging our rifles 
as signals to bring them in; but these 
signals might apprise our enemies, as well 
as our friends, of our presence, and the 
distance was too great, moreover, to ren- 
der it probable the reports could be heard 
by those for whom alone they would be in- 
tended. 

The route we took was determined by 
our general knowledge of the quarter of 
the patent in which the surveyors ought 
now to be, as well as by the direction in 
which the body of Pete had been found. 
The poor fellow was certainly either going 
to or coming from the party, and being in 
constant communication with them, he 
doubtless knew where they were at work. 
Then the different trails of the surveyors 
were easily enough found by Trackless, 
and he told us that the most recent led 
off in the direction I have named. Tow- 
ard the southeast, therefore, we held our 
way, marching, as before, in Indian file; 
the Onondago leading, and the negro 
bringing up the rear. 


—_———_—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Tis too horrible ! 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise, 
To what we fear of death.”’ 

—MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


WE were not long in reaching the 
point of the patent in which the survey- 
ors had been at work, after which we 


could have but little difficulty in finding 
their present actual position. The marked 
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trees were guides that told the whole 
story of their labors. For an hour and 
a half, however, we moved rapidly for- 
ward, Susquesus on the lead, silent, earn- 
est, watchful, and I fear I must add re- 
vengeful. Not a syllable had _ been 
uttered during the whole of that time, 
though our senses were keenly on the 
alert; and we avoided everthing like a 
cover that might conceal an ambush. 
Suddenly the Indian halted; at the next 
instant he was behind a tree. Each of 
us imitated him, quick as thought, for 
this was our previous training in the 
event of encountering an enemy; and 
we all well knew the importance of a 
cover in forest warfare. Still no foe 
could be seen. After examining around 
us in every direction for a minute or 
two, and finding the woods vacant and 
silent as ever, Guert and I quitted our 
own trees and joined the Trackless at 
the foot of his own huge pine. 

«Why this, Susquesus ?’’ demanded the 
Albanian, sharply; for he began to sus- 
pect a little acting, got up to magnify the 
Indian’s usefulness ; ‘‘ here is neither pale- 
face nor red-skin. Have done with this 
folly, and let us go forward.’’ 

** No good—warrior been here ; p’rhaps 
gone, p’rhaps no; soon see. Open eye, 
and look.”’ 

As a gesture accompanied this speech, 
we did look again, and this time in the 
right direction. At the distance of a 
hundred yards from us was a chestnut, 
that might be seen from its roots to its 
branches. On the ground, partly con- 
cealed by the tree, and partly exposed, 
was the leg of a man placed as the limb 
would be apt to lie, on the supposition that 
its owner lay on his back asleep. It 
showed a moccasin, and the usual leg- 
ging of a Indian; but the thigh and all 
the rest of the frame was concealed. The 
quick eye of the Onondago had caught 
this small object, even at that distance, 
comprehended it at a glance, when he in- 
stantly sought a cover, as described. 
Guert and I had some difficulty at first, 
even after it was pointed out to us, in 
recognizing this object; but it soon be- 
came distinct and intelligible. 
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“Ts that a red-skin’s leg?’’ asked | had desolated, but passed on, like the tor- 


Guert, dropping the muzzle of his rifle, 
as if about to try his skill on it. 

<‘ Don’t know,’’ answered the Indian; 
“sot leggin, got moccasin; can’t see 
color. Look most pale-face; leg big.” 

What there was to enable one, at that 
distance, to distinguish between the leg 
of a white man and the leg of an Indian, 
at first greatly exceeded our means of 
conjecturing ; but the Onondago explained 
it, when asked, in his own usual senten- 
tious manner, by saying: 

<¢Toe turn out—Injin turn in—no like, 
at all. Pale-face big; Injin no very 
bigs 

The first was true enough in walking, 
and it did seem probable that the differ- 
ence might exist in sleep. Guert now de- 
clared there was no use in hesitating any 
longer;if asleep he would approach the 
chestnut cautiously, and capture the 
stranger, if an Indian, before he could 
arise; and if a white man, it must be 
some one belonging to our own set, who 
was taking a nap, probably after a fa- 
tiguing march. Susquesus must have 
satisfied himself, by this time, that there 
was no immediate danger; for merely 
saying, ‘‘all go together,’’ he quitted 
the cover, and led down toward the 
chestnut with a rapid but noiseless step. 
As we moved in a body all five of us 
reached the tree at the same _ instant, 
where we found Sam, one of our own 
hunters, and whom we supposed to be 
with Mr. Traverse, stretched on his back, 
dead; with a wound in his breast that 
had been inflicted by a knife. He, too, 
had been scalped ! 

The looks we exchanged, said all that 
could be said on the subject of the gravity 
of this new discovery. Susquesus alone 
was undisturbed; I rather think he ex- 
pected what he found. After examining 
the body, heseemed satisfied, simply say- 
ing, ‘* kill, last night.”’ 

That poor Sam had been dead several 
hours was pretty certain, and the cir- 
cumstance removed all apprehension of 
any immediate danger from his destroy- 
ers. The ruthless warriors of the woods 
seldom remained long near the spot they 


nado or the tempest. Guert, who was 
ever prompt when anything was to be 
done pointed to a natural hollow in the 
earth—one of those cavities that are so 
common in the forest, and which are so 
usually attributed to upturning of trees, 
in remote ages—and suggested that we 
should use it asa grave. The body was 
accordingly laid in the hole, and we coy- 
ered it in the best manner we could ; suc- 
ceeding in placing over it something like 
a foot deep of light loam, together with 
several flat stones, rolling logs on all, as 
we had done on the grave of Pete. By 
this time Guert’s feelings were so thor- 
oughly aroused, that in addition to the 
prayer and the Creed, which he again re- 
peated in a very decorous and devout 
manner, he concluded the whole ceremony 
by a brief address. Nor was Guert any- 
thing but serious in what he did or said 
on either of these solemn occasions ; his 
words, like his acts, being purely the im- 
pulses of a simple mind, which possesses 
longings after devotion and _ spiritual 
truths, without knowing exactly how to 
express them ; and this, moreover in spite 
of the mere animal propensities, and gay 
habits of his physical conformation and, 
constitutional tendencies. 

“‘Deat’, my friends,’’ said Guert, most 
seriously, becoming Dutch as usual, as he 
became interested; ‘‘Deat’ is a sutten 
visitor. He comes like a t’ief in the night, 
as you must all have often he’rt the 
Tominie say ; and happy is he whose loins 
are girtet and whose lamp is trimmed. 
Such | trust is the case with each of you, 
for it is not to be concealet that we are. 
likely to have serious work before us. 
Here have been Injins, beyont a question ; 
and they are Injins, too, that are out on 
the war-path in search of English scalps. 
or what is of equal importance to Mr. 
Follock and myself, Dutch scalps in the 
pargain; which makes it so much the 
more necessary for every man to be on his 
guart, and to stant up to his work when 
it may come, as the pull-dog stants up to 
the ox. Got forpit t’at I should preach 
revenge over t’e grave of a frient; but 
the soltier fights none the worse for know - 
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ing t’at he has been injuret in his feelin’s, 
as has certainly peen the case with our- 
selves. Perhaps I ought to say a wort in 
behalf of the deat, as this is the last and 
only time that a fellow-creature will ever 
have occasion to speak of him. Sam was 
an excellent hunter, as his worst enemy 
must allow; and now he is gone, few 
petter remain behint. He had one weak- 
ness, which, stanting over his grave, an 
honest man ought not to conceal; he dit 
love liquor; but in this he was not alone. 
Nevertheless he was honest; and his wort 
might pass where many a man’s bond 
would be wort’less; and I leave him in the 
merciful hants of his Creator. My frients, 
I haf but little more to say, and that is 
this—that life is uncertain, and deat’ is 
sure. Samuel has gone before us only a 
little while; and may we all be equally 
preparet to meet our great account. 
Amen.”’ 

Did any one smile at thisaddress? Far 
from it. Singular, disconnected, and un- 
sophisticated as it may seem to certain 
persons, it had one great merit that is not 
always discernible in the speeches of those 
who officiate at the most elaborate funeral 
rites: Guert was sincere, though he might 
not be either logical or very clear. This 
was apparent in his countenance, his voice, 
his whole manner. For myself, I will al- 
low Isaw nothing particularly out of 
place in this address at the time, nor do I 
now regard it as either irreverent or un- 
seasonable. 

We left the grave of the hunter, in the 
depths of that interminable forest, as the 
ship passes away from the spot on 
the ocean where she has dropped her dead. 
At some future day, perhaps, the plow- 
share may turn up the bones, and the 
husbandman ruminate on the probable 
fate of the lonely man, whose remains will 
then again be brought to the light of day. 
As we left the spot, the Indian detained 
us a moment to put us on our guard. 

‘‘Fiuron do that,’’ he said meaningly. 
“No see difference, eh ? Saw no hang up 
like Pete? ”’ 

‘That is true enough, Susquesus,”’ 
Guert answered; for Guert, by his age, 
his greater familiarity with the woods, his 
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‘high courage and his personal prowess, 


had now assumed, unresistingly on our 
part, a sort of chieftainship over us. ‘Can 
you tell us the reason, however? ’”’ 

‘“‘Muss, you call him, back sore—that 
all. Know him well; don’t love flog. No 
Injin love flog.’’ 

‘*And you think, then, Jaap’s prisoner 
has had a hand in this, and that the war- 
path is open to revenge as well as public 
service—that we are hunted less for our 
scalps than to put a plaster on the Huron’s 
back ? ”’ 

“‘Sartain. T’ree canoe go by on lake— 
t’at Muss, you call him—know him well. 
He no want sleep till back get well. See 
how he use nigger! Hang him on tree— 
only kill pale-tace and take away scalp,”’ 

‘¢ Do you suppose that he made this dif- 
ference in the treatment of his two cap- 
tives, on account of the color? That he 
was so cruel to Petrus because Jaap, an- 
other nigger, had flogged him ? ”’ 

‘‘Sartain—just so. Back feel better 
after t’at. Good for back to hang nigger. 
Jaap see, some time.”’ 

I will do my fellow the justice to say, 
that in the way of courage few men were 
his equals. As I have said before, he only 
feared spooks, or Dutch ghosts; for the 
awe he had of me was so blended with 
love, as not to deserve the name of fear. 
In general, unless the weather happened 
to be cold, his face was of a deep, glisten- 
ing black; coffin-color, as the boys some- 
times called it; but I observed, notwith- 
standing his nerve and his keen desire to 
be revenged for the cruel treatment be- 
stowed on his companion and brother, that 
his skin now assumed a grayish hue, such 
as is seen only in hard frosts, as a rule, in 
the people of his race. It was evident 
that the Trackless’s manner of speaking 
had produced an effect ; and I have always 
thought the impression then made on 
Jaap was of infinite service to us, by set- 
ting in motion, and keeping in lively ac- 
tivity, every faculty of his mind and body. 
I had a specimen of this, as we moved off, 
Jaap walking for some distance close at 
my heels, in order to make me the reposi- 
tory of his griefs and solicitude. 

‘‘T hopes, Masser Corny, sah,’’ com- 
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menced the negro, “you doesn’t t’ink j 
anyt’ing of what dis here Injin say ?”’ 

‘‘T think, Jaap, it will be necessary for 
you to keep your eyes open, and by no 
mens to fall into the hands of your friend 
Muss, as you call him, or he may serve 
you even worse than he served poor Pete. 
I hope, too, this will be a warning to you 
of the necessity of treating your prisoners 
kindly, should you ever make another.”’ 

<‘T don’t t’ink, Masser Corny, you con- 
sider pretty much, sah. What good it do 
‘a nigger to captivate an Injin, if he let 
him go ag’in, and don’t lick him little? 
Only little, Masser Corny. Eberyt’ing so 
handy, too, sah—rope all ready, back 
bare, and feelin’ up, like, after such a time 
in taking ’e varmint, sah !’’ 

‘‘Well, Jaap, what is done, is done, and 
there is no use in regretting it, in words. 
Of one thing, however, you may be cer- 
tain; no mercy will be shown you, should 
this fellow, Muss, be actually out here, 
on our heels, and should you be so unfort- 
unate as to fall into his hands.”’ 

The negro growled out his discontent, 
and I could see that his mind was made 
up to give stout battle ere his wool 
should be disturbed by the knife of a 
savage. A moment later he stepped 
aside, and respectfully permitted Dirck 
to take his proper place next to me in the 
line. 

We may have proceeded two miles from 
the spot where we had buried Sam, the 
hunter, when on rising a little hillock, the 
Indian tossed his arm, the sign that a 
new discovery was made. This time, how- 
ever, the gesture was rather made in ex- 
ultation than in horror. As he came to a 
dead halt at the same instant, we all 
closed eagerly up, and got an early view 
of the cause of this exhibition of feeling. 

The ground fell away, in a sort of 
swell, for some distance in our front ; and 
the trees being all of the largest size, and 
totally without underbrush, the place had 
somewhat of the appearance of a vast 
forest edifice, to which the canopy of 
leaves above formed the roof, and the 
stems of oaks, lindens, beeches, and 
maples, might be supposed to be columns 
that upheld it. Within this wide, gloomy, 
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yet not unpleasant hall, a somber light 
prevailed, like that which is cast through 
the casements of an edifice of the ancient 
style of architecture, rendering everything 
mellow and grave. <A spring of sweet 
water gushed from a rock, and near it 
were seated, in a circle, Mr. Traverse and 
his two chainbearers, seemingly taking 
their morning’s meal; or, rather, reclin- 
ing after it, with the pail, platters and 
fragments before them ; like men reposing 
after appeasing their hunger, and passing 
a few minutes in idle talk. Tom, the 
second hunter and ax-man, lay asleep, a 
little apart. 

‘‘Here has been even no alarm, thank 
Got,’? said Guert, cheerfully, ‘‘and we 
are in time to let them know their dan- 
ger. I will give the call; it will sound 
sweetly to their ears.”’ | 

‘“*No call,”? said Trackless, quickly ; 
‘‘holla no good, now. Soon get there, 
and tell him in low voice.”’ 

As this was clearly prudent, we pushed 
forward in a body, taking no pains, how- 
ever, to ccnceal our approach, but making 
somewhat of a measured tread with our 
footsteps. A strange sensation came over 
me aS we advanced, and I found that 
neither of the surveyors stirred! A sus- 
picion of the dread truth forced itself on 
my mind; but I can hardly say that the 
shock was any the less, when on getting 
near, we saw by the pallid countenances, 
fixed, glassy eyes and fallen jaws, that all 
our friends were dead. The savage in- 
genuity of Indians had dropped the bodies 
in reclining positions, and thrown them 
into attitudes that had a horrible resem- 
blance to the species of indulgence that I 
have just described. 

‘““Holy Heaven!’ exclaimed (Quert, 
dropping the butt of his rifle on the 
ground; ‘‘ we are too late! ”’ 

No one else spoke. On removing the 
caps, it-was found that each man had been 
scalped, and that all of those whom we 
had left a few days before, proud of their 
strength and instinct with life, had de- 
parted in spirit, soon to be seen no more. 
Jumper, the other Indian, alone remained 
to be accounted for. Rifle-balls had been 
at work here, each of the four having been 
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shot; Mr. Traverse in no less than three | 


places. 

I will confess that a suspicion of the 
Oneida crossed my mind now, for the first 
time ; and I did not scruple to mention it 
to my companions, as soon as either of us 
had power to speak or listen. 

‘*No true,” said Trackless, positively. 
«¢ Jumper, poor Injin—that so—love rum 
—no rascal to kill friend. Musohoeenah 
warrior to do so. Just like him. No; 
Jumper fool—love rum—no bad Injin.”’ 

Where, then, was Jumper? He alone, 
of all whom we had left beh:nd us, re- 
mained to be found. We made a long 
search for his body, but withcut success. 
Susquesus examined the trails, and the 
bodies, and gave it as his opinion that 
the surveyor and chainbearers might have 
been killed about three or four hours ; and 
that the murderers, for such, in our eyes, 
they who had done the foul deed were to 
be accounted, had not been away from 
the place more than twenty minutes 
when we arrived. This might well have 
happened, and we not hear the rifles, as 
the distance from the hut was several 
miles; and two hours before, we must 
not have been far from the place where 
we had passed the night. That the at- 
tack had occurred after daylight was rea- 
sonably certain; and as Peter was sure- 
ly seized while alive, some intelligence 
might have been obtained from him, that 
directed tne savages to the point where the 
outlying party would probably be expect- 
ing him. Nevertheless, this was pretty 
much conjecture, and we never knew 
which victim fell first, or whether the ne- 
gro was taken at all near the spot where 
he was gibbeted. The infernal cruelty of 
his conquerors may have kept him as a 
prisoner, for some time before the final 
catastrophe, and caused them to carry 
him about with them as a captive, in 
order to subject the wretch to as much 
misery as possible, for as Susquesus said, 
“¢ Muss’ back very sore.”’ 

We buried poor Traverse and his chain- 
bearers near the spring, using one of the 
same natural hollows in the earth as that 
in which we had interred the hunter. On 
a search, it was ascertained that their 
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arms and ammunition had been carried 
off, and that the pockets of the dead men 
had been rifled. The American Indian is 
seldom a thidf, in the ordinary sense of 
the term; but he treats the property of 
those whom he slays as his own. In this 
particular he does not differ materially 
from the civilized soldier, I believe, plun- 
der being usually considered as a legiti- 
mate benefit of war. The Hurons had 
laid their hands on the compass and chains, 
for we could discover neither; but they 
had left the field-book and notes of Tra- 
verse, as things that, to them, were use- 
less. In other respects, the visit of the 
savages to this fatal spot left the appear- 
ance of having been hurried. 

On this occasion Guert made no attempt 
at morals or eloquence. The shock had 
disqualified us all for anything of the sort, 
and we discharged our duties with the 
earnest diligence and grave thoughtful- 
ness of men who did not know but the 
next moment might bring themselves into 
the midst of a scene of deadly strife. We 
worked hard anda little hastily, and were 
soon ready to start. It was determined, 
on a hurried consultation, to follow the 
trail of the Hurons, as the most certain 
method of surprising them on the one 
hand, and of preventing them from sur- 
prising us on the other. The Indian would 
have no difficulty in pursuing the very ob- 
vious trail that was left, and which bore 
all the proofs of having been left by a 
dozen men. 

The reader who is unacquainted with 
the usages of the American savage is 
not to suppose that the party had moved 
through the forest in a disorderly group, 
regardless of the nature of the vestiges of 
their passage left behind them. The na- 
tive warrior never does that; usually he 
marches in a line of single files, which has 
obtained the name of Indian file with us. 
and whenever there are strong reasons 
for concealing his numbers, it is his prac- 
tice for each succeeding man to follow, as 
nearly as possible, in the footsteps of the 
warrior who precedes him ; thereby ren- 
dering a computation difficult, if not im- 
possible. In this manner our foes had 
evidently marched; but Susquesus, whe 
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had been busy examining the marks 
around the spring, the whole time we 
were occupied in burying the dead, gave 
it as his opinion that our enemies could 
not number less than a dozen warriors. 
This was not very pleasing intelligence, 
since it would render success in a conflict 
next to hopeless. So at least I viewed the 
matter, though Guert saw things differ- 
ently. This highly intrepid man could 
not find it in his heart to abandon the 
idea of driving foes so ruthless out of the 
country ; andI do believe he would have 
faced a hundred savages at once when we 
quitted the spring. 

The Onondago had no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the trail, which led us, at first, 
for some distance in a line toward Ra- 
vensnest, then made a sudden inclination 
in the direction of the hut. It was prob- 
ably owing to this circuit, and want of 
settled purpose in the Hurons, that we 
did not encounter them on our advance 
toward the “ bloody spring,’’ as the spot 
where Traverse was slain has been subse- 
quently called. 

It was not long ere we found ourselves 
quite near our own trail, though, perhaps 
fortunately for us, we did not actually 
strike it. Had ,our movement been dis- 
covered, doubtless the enemy would have 
got into our rear, a position in which In- 
dians are always most formidable. As it 
was, however, we possessed that great 
advantage ourselves, and pursued our 
way with so much the greater confidence, 
knowing full well that danger was only to 
be apprehended in our front, the quarter 
on which all our eyes were fixed. 

Although our return march was swift, 
it was silent as that of a train of mourn- 
ers. Mourners we were, indeed, for it 
was not possible for human hearts to be 
so obdurate as to feel insensible to the 
amount of misery that our late compan- 
ions must have suffered, and to the sud- 
denness of their fates. No one spoke, and 
Susquesus had never found us so close on 
his heels as we kept ourselves all that 
morning. The foot of the file-leader was 
scarcely out of its place, ere that of his 
successor covered the same spot ! 

The trail led us quite close to the hut, 
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' which we reached as near aS might be 


to noon. On approaching the cabin we 
used the utmost caution lest our enemies 
might then be in it,in ambush. ‘The trail 
did not extend quite to the building, how- 
ever, but diverged in a westerly direction 
from a point that may have been a hun- 
dred yards distant from our habitation, 
though in full view of it. Here we found 
the signs of a gathering of the party into 
a cluster, and we inferred that a counsel 
had been held on the subject of once more 
going to the hut or of turning aside to 
pursue some other object. Susquesus 
made a close examination at this spot, 
and gave it as his opinion again that the 
hostiles must, at least, number the dozen 
he had already mentioned. Leaving us 
to watch the signs about our dwelling 
from covers we took for that purpose, he 
followed the trail for half a mile in order 
to make certain it did not approach the 
log-house on its opposite side. So far 
from this proving to be the case, however, 
he ascertained that it led off in a straight 
line toward Ravensnest. This was, if 
anything, more unpleasant news to Guert 
and myself than if the Onondago had 
brought back a confirmation of his first 
suspicion that the Hurons might be wait- 
ing for us in our own temporary house. 
Complaints were useless, however, and 
we smothered our apprehensions as well 
as we could. 

Susquesus was not a warrior to con- 
fide entirely in the signs of an open march. 
Experienced woodsmen frequently left 
their trails visible expressly to deceive ; 
and the Onondago, who personally knew 
Muss, as Jaap called his prisoner, was 
fully aware that he had to deal with a 
profoundly artful foe. Not satisfied with 
even what he had seen, he cautioned us 
about quitting the cover, except under 
his guidance, and then commenced a 
mode of approach that was purely In- 
dian, and which, in its way, had much of 
the merit of the approaches of more civil- 
ized besiegers, by means of their intrench- 
ments and zigzags. Our advance was 
regulated in this way: EKach man was 
told to select the nearest tree that led 
him toward the hut, and to pass from the 
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old to the new cover in as rapid and sud- 
den a manner as his agility would allow. 
By observing this precaution, and by 
using great activity, we had got within 
twenty yards of the door of the cabin in 
the course of ten minutes. Guert could 
not submit to this slow, and as he called 
it, unmanly procedure any longer; but 
quitting his cover he now walked straight 
and steadily to the door of the cabin, 
threw it open, and announced to us that 
the place was empty. Susquesus made 
another close examination around the 
building, and told us he felt quite certain 
that the spot had not been visited since 
we had left it that morning. That was 
grateful intelligence to us all, since it was 
the only probable clew by which our ene- 
mies could have learned our return to the 
patent at all. ! 

The question now arose as to future 
proceedings. Nothing was to be gained 
by remaining on the property, while pru- 
dence and the danger of our friends united 
to callus away. We felt it would be a 
most hazardous thing to attempt reach- 
ing Ravensnest ; though we felt it was a 
hazard we were bound to incur. While 
the matter was talked over, those among 
us who had any appetite, profited by the 
halt, to dine. An Indian on a war-path 
is equally ready to eat or to fast; his 
powers of endurance both ways, more 
especially when the food is game, amount- 
ing to something wonderful. 

While Susquesus and Jaap, in particu- 
lar, were performing their parts in a very 
serious manner in this way, and the rest 
of us were picking up a few morsels, more 
like men whose moral feelings checked 
their physical propensities, 1 caught a 
distant glimpse of a man’s form as it 
glided among the trees, at some distance 
from us. Surprise and awe were so strong 
in me that I did not speak, but pointed 
with a finger eagerly in the necessary 
direction, in order to let the Onondago see 
the same object too. Susquesus was not 
slow in detecting the stranger, however ; 
for I think he must have seen him, even 
before he was described by myself. In- 
stead of manifesting any emotion, how- 
ever, the Onondago did not even cease to 
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eat, but merely nodded his head, and 
muttered, ‘‘Good — now hear news — 
Jumper come.”’ 

Sure enough, it was Jumper; and his 
appearance in the flesh, not only alive, 
but unharmed, produced a general shout 
among us as he came in, on such a long, 
loping gait, as usually marked a runner’s 
movement. In a moment he was among 
us, calm, collected, and without motion. 
He gave no salutation, but seated himself 
quietly on a log, waiting to be questioned 
before he spoke; impatience being a 
womanly weakness. 

‘‘ Jumper, my honest fellow,’’ cried 
Guert, not without emotion, for joy was 
struggling powerfully with his organs of 
speech, ‘‘ you are heartily welcome! These 
devils incarnate, the Hurons, have not in- 
jured you, at least !”’ 

Liquor had rendered Jumper’s faculties 
somewhat obtuse in general, though he 
was now perfectly sober. He gave a sort 
of dull look of recognition at the speaker, 
and muttered his answer in a low, slug- 
gish tone: 

‘Plenty Huron,’’ he said; ‘‘ clearin’ 
full. Pale-face in fort send Jumper with 
message.’’ 

We should have overwhelmed the fellow 
with questions had he not unfolded a cor- 
ner of his calico shirt, and exhibited sev- 
eral letters, each of which was soon in the 
hand of the individual to whom it was 
addressed. Guert, Dirck, and myself, 
severally got his communication, while 
there was a fourth, in the handwriting 
of Herman Mordaunt, that bore the su- 
perscription of poor ‘Traverse’s name. 
Subsequent events have placed it in my 
power to give copies of all the letters 
thus received. My own was in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“¢ My dearest father is so much occupied, 
as to desire me to write you this note. 
Mr. Bulstrode sent an express yesterday, 
who was bearer of the sad tidings from 
Ticonderoga. He also announced his own 
approach ; and we expect him in a horse- 
litter this evening. Reports are flying 
about the settlement that savages have 
been seen in our own woods. JI endeavor 
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to hope that this is only one of those idle 'most influence, to urge you to come to 


rumors of which we have had so many 
latety. My father, however, is taking all 
necessary precautions, and he desires me 
to urge on you the necessity of collecting 
all your party, should you be again at 
Mooseridge, and of joining us without 
delay. We have heard of your safety 
and gallant conduct through the man 
sent forward by Mr. Bulstrode ; his mas- 
ter having heard of you all, safe ina 
canoe on the lake the night after the bat- 
tle, through a Mr. Lee; a gentleman of 
great eccentricity of character, though, it 
is said, of much talent, with whom papa 
happens to be acquainted. I trust this 
note will find you at your hut, and that 
we shall see you all with the least pos- 
sible delay. ANNEKE.”’ 


This certainly was not a note to appease 
the longings of a lover; though I had in- 
finite gratification in seeing the pretty 
characters that had been traced by Anne 
Mordaunt’s hand, and of kissing the page 
over which that hand must have passed. 
But there was a postscript, the part of a 
letter in which a woman is said always to 
give the clearest insight into her true 
thoughts. It was in these words, viz. : 


“*T see that I have underscored the 
‘me,’ when I speak of papa’s desire that 
I should write to you, in preference to an- 
other. We have gone through one dread- 
ful scene in company, and I confess, Corny, 
I should feel far happier, if another is to 
occur, that you and yours should be with 
us here, behind the defenses of his house, 
than exposed as you otherwise might be, 
in the forest. Come to us, then, I repeat, 
with the least possible delay.’’ 


This postscript afforded me far more 
satisfaction than the body of the note; 
and I was quite as ready to comply with 
Anneke’s request, as the dear girl could 
be to urge it. Guert’s letter was as fol- 
lows: 


“Mr. Mordaunt has commanded An- 
neke and myself to write to those of your 
party with whom he fancies each has the 


Ravensnest as speedily as possible. We 
have received most melancholy news ; and 
a panic prevails among the poor people of 
this settlement. We learn that Mr. Bul- 
strode, accompanied by Mr. Worden, is 
within a few hour’s journey of us, and 
the families of the vicinity are coming to 
us, frightened and weeping. I do not 
know that I feel much alarmed myself; 
my great dependence is on a merciful 
Providence ; but the dread Being on whom 
I rely, works through human agents ; and 
I know of none in whom | can place more 
confidence than in Guert Ten Eyck. 
“Mary WALLACE.”’ 


«By St. Nicholas! Corny, these are 
such summonses aS a man never hesi- 
tates about obeying,”’’ cried Guert, rising 
and beginning to replace his knapsack. 
«By using great diligence we may reach 
the ’Nest yet, before the family go to 
bed, and make not only them but our. 
selves so much the more comfortable ana 
secure.”’ 

Guert had a willing auditor in me; nor 
was Dirck at all backward about comply- 
ing. The letters certainly much quick- 
ened our impulses, though in fact there 
remained nothing else to do; unless in- 
deed, we intended to lie out, exposed to 
all the risks of vindictive and savage 
warfare. Dirck’s letter was from Her- 
man Mordaunt; and it told the truth in 
plainer language than it had been related 
by either of the ladies. Here it is: 


“Dear DircK—The savages are certain- 
ly approaching us, my young kinsman, 
and it is for the good of us all to unite 
our forces. Come in, for God’s sake, 
with your whole party, as speedily as 
possible. I have had scouts out, and 
they have all come in with reports that 
signs of trails in the forest abound. I ex- 
pect at least a hundred warriors will be 
upon us by to-morrow, and am making my 
preparations accordingly. In approach- 
ing the "Nest, I would advise you to enter 
the ravine north of the house, and to keep 
within its cover until you get to its south- 
ern termination. This will bring you 
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within a hundred yards of the gate, and | over the scene about half an hour before 


greatly increase your chances of entering, 
should we happen to be invested when 
you get here. God bless you, dear Dirck, 
and guide you all safely to your friends. 
‘““HERMAN MORDAUNT. 
“* Ravensnest, July 11th, 1758.’’ 


Guert and I read this letter hastily, be- 
fore we commenced our march. Then, 
abandoning the hut and all it contained 
to the mercy of any who might pass 
that way, we set off for our point of des- 
tination on a quick-step, carrying little 
beside our arms, ammunition, and the 
food that was necessary to assure our 
strength. | 

As before, Trackless led, keeping the 
Jumper a little on his flank, the danger 
of encountering foes being now considered 
to be greatly increased. It was true, we 
were still in the rear of the party that had 
committed the deeds at Mooseridge; but 
the Onondago no longer followed its trail, 
pursuing a different course, or one that 
led directly to his object. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* My father had a daughter lov’d a man, 
As it might be perhaps, were I a woman 
I should your lordship.”’—VIOLA. 


As the reader must by this time have a 
pretty accurate idea of our manner of 
marching in the wilderness, I shall not 
dwell on this part of our proceeding any 
longer. On we went, and ata rapid rate, 
the guide having abandoned the common 
route, which had got to bea pretty visi- 
ble trail, and taking another on which, as 
it appeared to me, he had no other clew 
than an instinct. Guert had told Susque- 
sus, of the ravine, and how desirable it 
was to reach it, getting for an answer a 
quiet nod of the head, and a low ejacula- 
tion. It was understood, however, that 
we were to approach Herman Mordaunt’s 
fortress by that avenue. 

It was past the turn of the day when we 
quitted Mooseridge, and none of us hoped 
to reach Ravensnest before dark. It fell 
out as we expected, night drawing its veil 


the Trackless plunged into the northern or 
forest end of the ravine. Thus far, we had 
got no evidence whatever of the proximity 
of foes. Our march had been silent, rapid 
and watchful, but it proved to be perfectly 
undisturbed. Weknew, however, that the 
critical portion of it was still before us; 
and just as the sun set we had made a halt, 
in order to look toour arms. It may now 
be well to say a word or two on the sub- 
ject of the position of Herman Mordaunt’s 
‘‘ garrison,’’ aS well as of the adjacent 
settlement. I call Ravensnest the ‘‘ gar- 
rison,’’ for that is the word which New 
York custom has long applied to the 
fortress itself, as well as those who defend 
it. Some critics pretend there is author- 
ity to justify the practice, and I see by the 
dictionaries that they are not entirely in 
the wrong. : 

The ’Nest stood quite half a mile from 
the nearest point of the forest, a belt of 
trees that fringed the margin and which 
filled the cavity of the ravine, excepted. 
Near it, and in plain sight, was the heart 
of the settlement itself, which extended in 
an east and west direction, fully four 
miles. This area, however, was cleared 
only in a settlement fashion, having 
patches of virgin forest scattered profusely 
over its surface. The mill-lot, as Jason’s 
purchase was termed, lay at the most dis- 
tant extremity ofthe view, but as yet theax 
had not been applied toit. I had remarked 
in my last visit to the place, that standing 
before Herman Mordaunt’s door, some- 
thing like a dozen log-cabins were to be 
seen at a time in different parts of the set- 
tlement, and that this number might have 
been increased to twenty by varying the 
observer’s position. 

Of course, the whole of the open space 
was more or less disfigured by stumps, 
dead and girdled trees, charred stubs, 
log-heaps, brush, and all the other un- 
seemly accompaniments of the first eight 
or ten years of the existence of a new set- 
tlement. This period in the history of a 
country, may be likened to the hobblede- 
hoy condition in ourselves, when we have 
lost the graces of childhood, without hav- 
ing attained the finished forms of man. 
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Herman Mordaunt’s settlement would |scurity that prevailed in the bottom of 


have been thought a strong country in 
one sense, for a field fight, had there been 
men enough to contend with a hostile 
party of any force. But I had heard him 
say that he had but about seventeen rifles 
and muskets that could be in the least re- 
lied on, inasmuch as some of his people 
were Europeans, and had no knowledge 
of fire-arms, while experience had shown 
that others, on the occurrence of an 
alarm, invariably fled to the woods with 
their families, instead of rallying round 
the settlement colors. Such delinquencies 
usually take place, I believe, on all emer- 
gencies; love of life being even a stronger 
instinct than love of property. Here and 
there a sturdy fellow, however, would bar 
himself in, with a determination to go for 
the whole, under his own bark roof; and 
occasionally defenses: were made that 
would do credit to a hero. 

It should be apparent to those who have 
any accurate notion of savage warfare, 
shat the ravine, being, as it was, the only 
wooded spot near Herman Mordaunt’s 
fortress, would be the place of all others 
most likely to contain an enemy who made 
his approaches against a garrison by 
means of natural facilities alone. We 
were aware of this; and Guert, who took 
an active command among us, as we drew 
near to danger, issued his commands for 
every man to be on the alert, in order that 
there might be no confusion. We were in- 
structed as to the manner of proceeding 
the moment an alarm was given; and 
Guert, who was a capital mimic, had pre- 
viously taught us several calls and rally- 
ing signals, all of which were good 
imitations of the cries of different tenants 
of the woods, principally birds. These 
signals had their origin with the red man, 
who often resorted to them, and were said 
to be more successfully practiced by our 
own hunters and riflemen than even by 
those with whom they originated. 

On entering the ravine the order of our 
march was changed. While Susquesus 
and Jumper were still kept in advance, 
Guert, Dirck, Jaap and myself moved 
abreast, and quite close together. The 
density of the foliage, and the deep ob- 


this dell-like hollow, rendered this precau- 
tion necessary. It soon became so dark, 
indeed, that our only guide was the brook 
that gurgled along the bottom of the 
ravine, and which we knew issued into the 
open ground at its termination, to join a 
small river that meandered through some 
natural meadows to the west of the ’Nest, 
but which, in the language of the country, 
was Called a “‘ creek.’’ Thisabuse of good 
old English words, I am Sorry to say, is 
gettting to be only too common among 
us; yet I have heard Americans boast 
that we speak the language better than 
the mother country! That we have no 
class among us that uses an unintelligible 
dialect, like that of Lancashire or York- 
shire, is true enough; and that we have 
fewer persons who use decided vulgarisms 
in the way of false grammar than is the 
case in England, may be also accurate ; 
but it might be well for us to correct a 
great many faults into which we have 
certainly fallen, before we declaim with so 
much confidence about the purity of our 
English.* To return to the ravine. 

We had gone so far in the hollow, dark 
dell, as to have reached a point where the 
faint light of the open ground and the 
stars in the firmament became visible to 
us, when we suddenly found ourselves 
alongside of Trackless and Jumper. These 
Indians had halted, for their quick, jeal- 
ous, eagie-like glances had detected the 
signs of enemies. Nor was this dis- 
covery very difficult to make, though 


*Tt is northern American to call a small “lake” 
a “pond,” a small ‘‘river” a “creek,” even though 
it should be an ‘‘ outlet,” instead of an ‘‘inlet,” etc., 
ete. Itisa more difficult thing than is commonly 
supposed to make two great nations, each of whichis 
disposed to innovate, speak the same language with 
precise uniformity. The Manhattanese, who have 
probably fewer of the peculiarities of the inhabi- 
tants of a capital than the population of any other 
town in the world of four hundred thousand souls, 
the consequences of a rapid growth, and ofa people 
who have come principally from the country, are 
much addicted to introducing new significations for 
words, which arise from their own provincial habits. 
In Manhattanese parlance, for instance, a “‘ square’ 
is a ‘“‘park,” or even a “garden” isa “ park.” A 
promenade on the water is a “battery!” It is a 
pity that in this humor for change, they have not 
thought of altering the complex, and imitative name 
of their town.—EDITOR. 
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some pains had actually been taken to} 


conceal what was going on in our front. 
A party of some forty savages, every one 
of whom was in his war-paint, had lighted 
a fire beneath a shelving rock, and were 
gathered around it. at supper. The fire 
had already done its duty, and was now 
merely smoldering, throwing a faint, 
flickering light on the dark, fierce features 
of the group that was clustered round. 
We might have approached the spot inany 
other direction without seeing the danger 
in time to avoid it; but a kind Providence 
had carried the two Indians directly to a 
point where the dying embers immedi- 
ately caught their attention, and where 
they halted as has been said. I do not 
think we were more than forty yards from 
this fearful band of savages when they 
first met my eye; and hardened as I had 
certainly somewhat become by the ser- 
vice and scenes I had so lately gone 
through, I confess that my blood was a 
little chilled at the sight. 

Our conference was in whispers ; there 
we stood, huddled together beneath a 
huge oak, the shade of which rendered 
the darkness that formed our only safe- 
guard so much the more intense. So close 
were we, in fact, that even Jaap’s body 
was in absolute contact with my own. 
Susquesus proposed making a détour by 
crossing the brook, which fortunately 
tumbled down some rocks at this point, 
making a very favorable noise, and thus 
pass our enemies, who would not probably 
end their meal until we had time to reach 
the *‘ garrison.’”’ To this Guert applied 
his veto. He was of opinion, and I have 
always thought it was the decision of a 
man born to be a soldier, that we were 
exactly in the position we might desire to 
occupy in order to be of great service to 
the family, and to strike the enemy with 
a panic. By attacking, we should cer- 
tainly surprise the party in our front, and 
might make such an impression as would 
induce them to abandon the settlement. 
Both Dirck and myself coincided in this 
opinion, which even received the support 
of Jaap’s voice. 

*“Yes, sah !—yes, Master Corny, now 
’°e time to wengeance poor Pete!’ he 
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muttered, and that rather louder than 
was thought quite prudent. 

As soon as the Trackless found how 
things were going, he and Jumper pre- 
pared for the conflict as coolly as any of 
of us. Our arrangements were very sim- 
ple, and were soon made. We were to 
deliver a single fire from the spot where 
we stood, shout, and charge with the 
knife and tomahawk. No time was to be 
wasted, however; and instead of remain- 
ing near the light, small as it was, we 
were to push for the mouth of the ravine, 
and thence make the best of our way, 
singly or in company, as the chance 
should offer, to the gate of Ravensnest. 
In a moment we were in open files, and 
had our orders. 

‘“Remember Traverse!’’ said Guert, 
sternly,—‘‘ remember poor Sam, and all 
our murteret frients ! ”’ 

The reader knows that Guert was apt 
to be very Dutch when much excited. We 
did remember the dead ; and I have often 
thought, but never knew precisely, that 
each of us sacrificed a victim to the manes 
of our lost companions on that stern occa- 
sion. Our rifles rang, or cracked would 
be the better word, almost simultaneously ; 
a yell arose from the savages around the 
fire; our own shouts mingled with that 
yell, and forward we went, endeavoring to 
make our numbers appear as if we were a 
hundred. 

One retains but very indistinct notions 
of a charge like that, made as it was in 
the dark, beyond its general characteris- 
tics. We swept directly among the slain 
and wounded, and I heard Jaap deal-one 
or two awful blows on the bodies; but no 
one opposed us. A moment after we had 
passed the smoldering fire, three or four 
shot were discharged at us, but there was 
no sign of their telling on any of our party. 
The distance from the fire to the mouth of 
the ravine might have been a hundred 
yards; and the external light, or lesser 
darkness may be a better expression, 
served us fora guide. Thither we pushed, 
fast as we could, though by no means in 
compact order. 

For this part of the affair I can only 
speak for myself. I saw men moving 
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swiftly among the trees, and supposed 
them to be my companions ; but we had 
become separated, it being understood 
that each man was now to shift for him- 
self. As our rifles were discharged, and 
there was no time to reload them, there 
was little use, indeed, in any halt. Per- 
ceiving this, I did not issue from the ravine 
at the brook, but clinging more to its side; 
left it at a little height above the level of 
the adjacent plain. Here I paused to load, 
the cover being good, and the position 
every way favorable. While thus em- 
ployed, I had time to look around me, and 
to ascertain the situation of things in the 
settlement, so far as the hour and the ob- 
scurity would permit. 

The plain was glimmering with the re- 
mains of a dozen large fires, the ruins of 
so many log-houses and barns. Their 
light amounted to no more than to ren- 
der the darkness of the night distinctly 
visible, and to afford some small clews to 
the extent of the ravages that had been 
already committed. The house of Ravens- 
nest, however, was untouched. There it 
stood, looking dark and gloomy ; for, hav- 
ing no external windows, no other light 
was to be seen than a single candle, that 
was probably placed in a loop-hole as a 
signal. Profound stillness reigned in and 
around the building, producing a species 
of mystery that was in itself, under such 
circumstances, an element of force. There 
was not light enough to distinguish objects 
at any distance, and having reloaded my 
rifle, I thought it wisest to make the best 
of my way to the gate. At that moment 
the stillness in my rear seemed to possess 
something affirmatively fearful about it. 

It was certainly a somewhat hazardous 
thing to break cover at such a moment, 
and under such circumstances ; but it was 
absolutely necessary to incur its risks. 
My first leap carried me half-way down 
the declivity, and I was soon on the level 
land. In my front were two men, one of 
whom seemed to me to be in the grasp of 
the other. As they were moving, though 
slowly, in the direction of the house, 
I ventured to ask, ‘‘ Who goes there ? ”’ 

‘Oh, Corny, my lad, is that you?” an- 
swered Guert. 


‘‘Got be praised! you! of war. 
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seem unhurt, and are just in time to help 
me along with this Huron, on whom I 
blundered in the dark, and have disarmed 
and captured. Give him a kick or a push, 
if you please, for the fellow holds back like 
a hog’.”’ 

I had too much knowledge of Indian 
vindictiveness, however, to adopt the 
means recommended ; but seizing the cap- 
tive by one arm while Guert held the other 
we ran him up to the abattis that cov- 
ered the gate of the “‘ garrison ”’ with very 
little difficulty. Here we found Herman 
Mordaunt and a dozen of his people all 
armed, ready to receive us. They were in 
expectation of our appearance, both on 
account of the hour, and on account of the 
clamor in the ravine, which had been dis- 
tinctly heard at the house. In less than 
a minute everybody was in, safe and un- 
harmed. The fact was, that our attack 
had been so sudden as to sweep everything 
before it, and the enemy had not time to 
recover from his panic before we were all 
snugly housed. Once within the gates of 
Ravensnest, we ran no risk beyond those 
which were common to all such log for- 
tresses in the warfare of the wilderness. 

It would not be easy for a pen as un- 
skillful as mine, to portray the change 
from the gloom of the ravine, the short, 
but bloody assault, the shouts, the rush, 
and the retreat of the outer world, to the 
scene of domestic security we found within 
the ’Nest, embellished, as was the last, by 
woman’s loveliness and graces, and in 
many respects, by woman’s elegance. 
Anneke and her friend received us in a 
bright, cheerful, comfortable apartment, 
that was rendered so much the more at- 
tractive by their tears and their smiles, 
neither of which was spared. I could see 
that both had been dreadfully agitated ; 
but joy restored their color, and brought 
back the smiles to their sweet faces. The 
situation of the place was such, perhaps, 
as to render cheerfulness neither very 
lasting nor very lively ; but the tenderest 
female can find her heart suddenly so 
lightened from its burden of apprehen- 
sions as to be able to seem momentarily 
happy even when environed by the horrors 
Such, in a measure, was the 
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character of the reception we now received, 
together with a thousand thanks for hav- 
ing so promptly answered their letters in 
person. The dear creatures had the inge- 
nuity not to seem to ascribe that prompt 
obedience to their own request which we 
had manifested, to any care for ourselves, 
but solely to a wish to oblige and protect 
them. The reader will understand that 
all explanations still remained to be made 
on both sides. These soon came, however, 
facts pressing themselves on the attention, 
at such times, with a weight that is irre- 
sistible. Theice was broken by Herman 
Mordaunt’s entering the room, and speak- 
ing to us like one who felt that a great 
omission had been made. 

““We had closed the gate and set the 
lookout at the loops again,’’ he said, ‘‘ be- 
fore I ascertained that all your party is 
not here. I see nothing of Traverse and 
his chainbearers, nor of Sam or Tom, your 
hunters. Surely, they are not left behind 
in the forest ? ”’ 

Neither of us three spoke. Our looks 
must have told the sad story, for Herman 
Mordaunt seemed to understand us on the 
instant. 

“No!” he exclaimed—“ Can it be pos- 
sible? Not all, surely !”’ 

‘* All, Mr. Mordaunt, even to my poor 
slave, Petrus,’’ answered Guert, solemnly. 
‘‘They were set upon while dispersed, I 
suppose, and have been murdered while 
we were still absent on our expedition.’’ 

The dear girls clasped their hands, and 
I thought Anneke’s pallid lips moved as if 
in prayer. Her father shook his head, 
and for some time he paced the room in 
silence. Then rousing himself, like one 
conscious of the necessity of calmness and 
exertion, he resumed the discourse. 

‘Thank God, Mr. Bulstrode reached us 
safely last evening, just after we dis- 
patched the runner; and he is beyond 
the reach of these demons for the pres- 
ent ! ’’ 

After this we were enabled to converse 
more connectedly, exchanging such state- 
ments as enabled each party to under- 
stand the precise condition of the other. 
We were then carried to Bulstrode’s 
room, for he had expressed a desire to 
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see uS aS soon aS we could be spared. 
Our fellow-campaigner received us in 
good spirits, for one in his situation, 
Speaking of the events in front of Ticon- 
deroga sensibly and without any attempt 
to conceal the mortification that he felt 
in common with the whole British empire. 
His hurt was by no means a bad one; 
likely to cripple him for a few weeks, but 
the leg was in no danger. 

““T have had the resolution and address, 
Corny, to work my way into good quar- 
ters, this unexpected siege excepted,’’ he 
observed to me, when the others had with- 
drawn, leaving us alone. ‘This rivalry 
of ours is a generous one, and may now 
have fair play. If we quit this nest of 
Herman Mordaunt’s without ascertaining 
the true state of Anneke’s feelings, we 
shall deserve to be condemned to celibacy 
for the remainder of our lives. There 
never were two such opportunities of woo- 
ing to advantage ! ”’ 

‘‘T confess our situation does not strike 
me as being quite as favorable, Mr. Bul- 
strode,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Anneke must 
have too many apprehensions on her own 
account, and on account of others, to be 
as sensible to the tender sentiments of 
love, aS might be the case in the peace 
and security of Lilacsbush.’’ 

“Ah! It is very evident you know 
nothing of the female sex, Corny, by that 
remark. I will grant you, that unwooed 
previously, and without any foundation 
laid, if I may express myself so irrever- 
ently, your theory might turn out to be 
true; but not so under actual circum- 
stances. Here is a young lady in her 
nineteenth year, who knows she is not 
only sought, but has long been sought, 
ay, warmly, ardently sought by two rea- 
sonably unobjectionable young men, placed 
in the very situation to have all her sen- 
sibilities excited by one or the other, and 
depend on it, the matter will be deter- 
mined within this blessed week. If I 
should prove to be the fortunate man, I 
hope to be able to manifest a generous 
sympathy; and vice versa, I shall expect 
the same. Though this sad, sad business 
before Ty has been a good preparative 

| for humiliation.’’ 
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I could not avoid smiling at Bulstrode’s 


singular views of our suit; but as Anneke 
was ever with me an engrossing theme, 
spite of our situation, which certainly was 
not particularly appropriate to love, I did 
not feel equal to quitting it abruptly. 
The matter was consequently pursued. 
AsT asked Bulstrode to explain himself, I 
got from him the following account of his 
theory. 

«‘Why, I reason in this wise, Corny. 
Anneke loves one of us two, beyond all 
question. That she loves, 1 will swear; 
her blushes, her beaming eyes, even her 
beauty isreplete with the loveliness of the 
sentiment. Now, it is not possible that 
she should love any other person than one 
of us two, for the simple reason that she 
has no other suitor. I shall be frank with 
you, and confess that I think I am the 
favored fellow, while I daresay, you are 
just as sanguine and think it is yourself.”’ 

«‘T give you my honor, Major Bulstrode, 
so presuming, so improper a thought has 
never—”’ 

“Yes, yes—I understand all that. 
You are not worthy of Anne Mordaunt’s 
love, and therefore have never presumed 
to imagine that she could bestow it on 
such a poor, miserable, worthless, good- 
for-nothing fellow as yourself. I have a 
great deal of the same very proper feel- 
ing; but at the same time, each of us is 
quite confident of his own success, or he 
would have given up the pursuit long 
since.’’ 

‘«‘T do assure you, Bulstrode, anything 
but confidence mingles with my feelings 
on this subject. You may have reasons 
for your own security, but I can boast of 
none.”’ 

‘“‘T have no other than self-love, of 
which every man has a just portion for 
his own comfort and peace of mind. Isay 
that hopeis indispensable to love, and hope 
is allied to confidence. My reasoning on 
these points is very simple. And now for 
the peculiar advantages we enjoy for 
bringing matters to a crisis. In the first 
place I am hurt, you will understand ; 
suffering under an honorable wound re- 


ceived in open battle, fighting for king 
and country. Then I have been brought 
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fresh from the field on my litter into the 
presence of my mistress, bearing on my 
person the evidence of my risk, and I hope 
of my good conduct. There is not one 
woman in a thousand, if she hesitated be- 
tween us. that would not decide in my 
favor on these grounds alone. You have 
no notion, Corny, how the hearts of these 
sweet, gentle, devoted, generous little 
American girls melt to sympathy at the 
sufferings of a poor wretch that they 
know adores them! Make a nurse out 
of a female, and she is yours, nine times 
out of ten. This has been a master-stroke 
of mine, but I hope you will pardon it. 
Stratagems are excusable in love, as in 
war.” 

‘“‘T have no difficulty in understanding 
your policy, Bulstrode; though I confess 
to some in understanding your frankness. 
Such as it is, however, I trust you feel 
certain it will not be abused. Now, as to 
my situation, what peculiar countervailing 
advantages do I enjoy?” 

‘<“Those of a defender. Oh, that is a 
battering-ram of itself! This confounded 
assault on the settlement, which they tell 
me is rather serious, and may keep alive 
apprehensions for some days yet, is a 
most unlucky thing for me, while it is of 
ereat advantage to you. A wounded man 
cannot excite one-half the interest he 
otherwise might, when there is a chance 
that others may be slain every minute. 
Then the character of a defender is a great 
deal; and being a generous rival, as I 
have always told you, Corny, my advice 
is, to make the most of it. I conceal 
nothing, and intend to do all I can with 
my wound.” 

It was scarcely possible not to laugh at 
this strangely frank, yet 1 fully believe 
strangely sincere communication; for 
Bulstrode was a humorist, with all his 
conventionalism and London notions, and 
was more addicted to saying precisely 
what he thought, than is common with 
men of his class. After sitting and chat- 
ting with him half an hour longer on the 
subject of the late military operations, of 
which he spoke with both feeling and 
good sense, I took my leave for the night. 

‘“God bless you, Corny,’’ he said, 
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squeezing my hand, as I left him; ‘‘im-| felt, there must have been some slight 


prove the opportunity in your own way, 
for 1 assure you I shall do itin mine. It 
is present valor against past valor. If it 
were not my own case that was concerned, 
there isnot a man living to whom [should 
more freely wish success.’’ 

And I believe Bulstrode did not exceed 
the truth in his declarations. That I 
should succeed with Anneke, he did not 
think, as was apparent to me by his 
general manner, and the consciousness he 
must have possessed of his own advan- 
tages in the way of rank and fortune, as 
well as in having Herman Mordaunt’s 
good wishes. Oddly enough, in quitting 
my rival, and under circumstances so very 
peculiar, I was accidentally thrown into the 
presence of my mistress, and that, too, 
alone! Anneke was the sole occupant of 
the little room in which the girls habitu- 
ally staid, when I returned to it; CGuert 
having induced Mary Wallace to walk 
with him into the court, the only place the 
ladies now possessed for exercise ; while 
-Herman Mordaunt, Mr. Worden, and 
Direk were together in the public room, 
making some arrangements with the con- 
fused body of settlers who had crowded 
into the ’Nest, for the night-watch. I shall 
not stop to express the delight I felt at 
finding Anneke there ; nor was it in any de- 
gree diminished as I met the soft expression 
of her sweet eyes, and saw the blushes that 
suffused her cheek. The conversation I 
had just held doubtless had its effect; for 
I determined at once that so favorable an 
occasion for pressing my suit should not 
be lost. I was goaded on, if the truth 
must be told, by apprehension of Bul- 
strode’s wound. 

What I said precisely, at the commence- 
ment of that interview, is more than I 
could record, did I think it would redound 
to my advantaye, as I fear it would not ; 
but I made myself understood, which is 
more, I fancy, than happens to all lovers 
in such scenes. At first I was confused 
and a little incoherent, I suspect; but feel- 
ing so far got the better of these defects 
as to enable me to utter what I wished to 
express. Toward the end, if I spoke in 
the least as warmly and distinctly as I 


touch of eloquence about my manner and 
language. This being the first occasion, 
too, on which I had ever had an oppor- 
tunity of urging my suit very directly, 
there was so much to be said, so many 
things to be explained, and so many seem- 
ingly slighted occasions to account for, 
that Anneke had little else to do, for the 
first ten minutes, but to listen. I have 
always ascribed the self-possession which 
my companion was enabled to command 
during the remainder of this interview to 
the time that was thus accorded her to 
rally her thoughts. 

Dear, precious Anneke! How admira- 
bly did she behave that memorable night ! 
It was certainly an extraordinary situa- 
tion in which to speak of love; yet I much 
question if the feelings be not more likely 
to be true and natural at such times, than 
when circumstances admit of more of the 
expedients of every-day life. I could see 
that my sweet listener was touched from 
the moment I commenced, and that her 
countenance betrayed a tender interest in 
what I said. Presuming on this, or en- 
couraged by her blushes and her down- 
cast eyes, I ventured to take a hand, and 
perceived I was not repulsed. Then it | 
was that I found words that actually 
brought tears to my companion’s eyes, 
and Anneke was unable to answer me. 

“«‘This is so unusual—so extraordinary 
a time to speak of such things, Corny,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ that [hardly know what ought 
to be my reply. Of one thing, however, 
I feel certain; persons surrounded as we 
are by dangers that may at any instant 
involve our destruction have an unusual 
demand on them for sincerity. <Affecta- 
tion, I hope, | am never much addicted to, 
and prudery I know you would condemn. 
I have a feeling uppermost at this instant 
that I wish to express, yet scarce know 
how.”’ 

‘‘Do not suppress it, beloved Anneke ; 
be as generous as I am certain you are 
sincere.”’ 

‘Corny, it is this. I know we are in 
danger—very great danger of being over- 
come, captured, perhapsslain by the ruth- 
less beings who are prowling around our 
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dwelling, and that no one in this house can | 
count on a single day of existence, even 
with the ordinary vain security of man. 
Now, should anything befall you after 
this, and I survive you, I should survive 
for the remainder of my days to mourn 
your loss, and to feel the keenest regrets 
that I had hesitated to own how much in- 
terest I have long felt in you, and how 
happy I have been with the consciousness 
of the preference that you so frankly and 
honestly avowed in my favor months ago.”’ 

As the tearsas well as blushes of Anneke 
accompanied these admissions, it was not. 
possible for me to doubt what I heard. 
From that moment a world of confidence, 
and a flow of pure, sweet, strong, natural 
feeling bound us more and more closely 
together. Guert was in a happy mood to 
detain Mary Wallace, and business greatly 
befriended me, as respected the others. 
More than an hour had I Anne Mordaunt 
all to myself; and when the heart is open, 
how much can be uttered and understood 
on such a subject as love, in an hour of 
unreserved confidence and of strong feel- 
ing! Anneke admitted to me before we 
separated that she had often thought of 
the chivalrous boy who had volunteered 
_ to do battle in her behalf, when she was 
little more than a child herself, and 
thought of him as a generous-minded girl 
would be apt to think of a lad under the 
circumstances. This very early preference 
had been much quickened and increased by 
the affair of the lion, and our subsequent 
intercourse. Bulstrode, that formidable, 
encouraged rival, encouraged by her father 
if not by herself, had never interested her 
in the least beyond the feeling natural to 
the affinity of blood; and I might have 
spared myself many hours of anxious con- 
cern on his account, could i only haveseen 
what was now so unreservedly told to me. 
Poor Bulstrode! a feeling of commisera- 
tion came over me, as I listened to my 
companion’s assurances that he had never 
in the least touched her heart, while at 
the same time, blushing very red, she con- 
fessed my own power over it. An expres- 
sion to this effect even escaped her aloud. 

‘‘Have no concern on Mr. Bulstrode’s 
account, Corny,’’ Anneke answered, smil- 
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ing archly, like one who had well weighed 
the pros and cons of the whole subject in 
her own mind; ‘‘ he may be a little morti- 
fied, but his fancy will soon be forgotten 
in rejoicing that he had not yielded to a 
passing inclination, and connected himself 
with a young, inexperienced American 
girl, who is hardly suited to move in the 
circles in which his wife must live. I do 
believe Mr. Bulstrode prefers me, just 
now, to any other female he may happen 
to know; but his attachment, if it deserve 
the name, has not the heart in it, dear 
Corny, that I know is to be found in yours. 


| We women are said to be quick in dis- 
covering when we are really loved, and I 


confess that my own little experience in- 
clines me to believe that the remark does 
us no more than justice.” 

I then spoke of Guert, and expressed a 
hope that his sincere, obvious, manly de- 
votion, might finally touch her heart, and 
that my new friend, toward whom, how- 
ever, I began already to feel as toward an 
old friend, might finally meet with a return 
for a passion that 1 was persuaded was as 
deep and as sincere aS my own; a com- 
parison that I felt was as strong as any I 
could make in Guert’s behalf. 

‘On this subject you are not to expect 
me to say much, Corny,’’ answered An- 
neke, smiling. ‘‘ Every woman is the 
mistress of her own secrets on such a sub- 
ject ; and did I know fully Mary Wallace’s 
mind or wishes in reference to Mr. Ten 
Eyck, as I do not profess to know either, 
I should not feel at liberty to betray her, 
even to you. Ihave no longer any secret 
of my own, as respects Corny Littlepage, 
but must not be expected to be as weak in 
betraying my whole sex, as I have been 
in betraying myself! ”’ 

I was obliged to be satisfied with this 
sweet admission and with the knowledge 
that I had been long loved. When An- 
neke left me, which at the expiration of 
more than an hour she insisted on doing, 
under the consciousness of all that had 
passed between us, I had a good deal of 
difficulty in believing that I was not 
dreaming. This eclaircissement was so 
sudden, so totally unexpected I fancy to 
us both, that well might it so seem to 
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either ; yet I fancy we did not part with- 
out a deep conviction that both were hap- 
pier than when we met. I solemnly de- 
clare, notwithstanding that I felt sorrow, 
almost regret, on behalf of Bulstrode. 
The poor fellow had been so evidently 
confident of success only an hour or two 
before, that I could not nave acquainted 
him with my own success, had he been up, 
and able to prefer his own suit; in his 
actual situation, such a procedure would 
have appeared brutal. 

As for Guert Ten Eyck, he joined me 
sadder and more despairing than ever. 

“Tt struck me, Corny, that if Mary 
Wallace had the smallest inclination in 
my behalf, she would manifest it at a mo- 
ment when we may all be said to be hang- 
ing between life and death. I have often 
heard it said that the woman who would 
trifle with a young fellow ata ball, or on 
a sleigh-ride, and use him like a dog, 
while every one was laughing and making 
merry, would come round like one of the 
weathercocks on our Dutch barns, at a 
shift of the wind, the instant that distress 
or unhappiness alighted on her suitor. In 
other worts, that the very girl who would 
be capricious and uncertain, in happiness 
and prosperity, would suddenly become 
tender and truthful, as soon as sorrow 
touched the man who wished to have 
her. 

‘On the strength of this, then, I 
thought I would urge Mary to the best 
of my abilities, and you know they are no 
great matter, Corny, to give me only a 
glimmering of hope; but without success. 
Not a syllable more could I get out of her 
than that the time was unseasonable to 
talk of such things; and I do think I 
should be ready to go and meet these Hu- 
ron devils, hand to hand, were it not for 
the fact that the very girl who thus re- 
monstrated staid with me quite two hours, 
listening to:what I had to say, though I 
spoke of nothing else. There was a crumb 
of comfort in that, lad, or I do not under- 
stand human nature.’”’ 

’ There was truly. Still I could not but 
compare Anne Mordaunt’s generous con- 
fessions, under the influence of the same 
facts, and fancy that the prospects of 
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' the simple-minded, warm-hearted, manly 
young Albanian, were far less flattering 
than my own. 


——$—$—$—————— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’'Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s 
verge, 
How little do we know that which we are ! 
How less what we may be! ‘The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles: as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lashed from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing wave.”’ 
—BYRON. 


IT was now announced by Herman Mor- 
daunt in person that the watch was set 
for the night, and that each man might 
seek his rest. The crowded state of the 
*Nest was such as to render it no easy 
matter to find a place in which to sleep, 
straw being our only beds. At length 
we found our pallets, such as they were ; 
and spite of all that had passed that even- 
‘ing, truth compels me to admit that Iwas 
soon in a profound sleep. There was no 
exception to this rule among the Moose- 
ridge party, I believe, fatigue proving to 
be more powerful than either successful 
love, unsuccessful love, or personal appre- 
hension. 

It was about three o’clock when I felt 
a significant pressure of the arm, such as 
one gives when he especially wishes to at- 
tract attention. It was Jason Newcome, 
employed in awakening the men of the 
house, without giving such an alarm as 
might reach the ears without. In a few 
minutes everybody was up and armed. 

As the morning, just before the appear- 
ance of light, when sleep is heaviest, is the 
hour when savages usually attack, no one 
was surprised at these preparations, which 
were understood to be ordered by Her- 
man Mordaunt, who was afoot, and on 


the lookout himself, at a place favorable 
to observation. In the meantime we men, 
three or four-and-twenty in all, assembled 
in the court, in waiting for a summons to 
the gate, or the loop. Jason had executed 
his trust so dexterously, that neither 
female nor child knew anything of our 


/movement; all sleeping, or seeming to 
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sleep, in the security of a peaceful home. | against the outer logs, at the point where 


I took an occasion to compliment the ex- 
pedagogue and new miller on the skill he 
had shown; and we fell into a low dis- 
course in consequence. 

‘<T have been thinking that this warfare 
may put a new face on these settlements, 
Corny,’’ continued Jason, after we had 
conversed some little time, ‘‘ more espe- 
cially as to the title.”’ 

‘‘T cannot see how they are to be 
affected, Mr. Newcome, unless the French 
should happen to conquer the colony, a 
thing not very likely to happen.’’ 

‘‘That’s just it; exactly what 1 mean, 
as to principle. Have not these Hurons 
conquered this particular settlement? I 
say they have. They are in possession of 
the whull of it, this house excepted; and 
it appears to me that if we ever get re- 
possession, it will be by another conquest. 
Now, what I want to know is this—does 
not conquest give the conquerors a right 
to the conquered territory? I have no 
books here, yet; but I’m dreadful forget- 
ful, or I have read that such is the law.” 

I may say that this was the first direct 
demonstration that Jason ever made on 
the property of Herman Mordaunt. Since 
that time he has made many more, some 
of which I, or he who may be called on to 
continue this narrative, will probably re- 
late; but I wish to record, here, this as 
the first in a long series of attempts which 
Jason Newcome has practiced, in order to 
transfer the fee-simple of the mill-lot at 
Ravensnest from the ownership of those 
in whom it is vested by law to that of his 
own humble but meritorious person. 

I had little time to answer this very 
singular sort of reasoning; for just then 
Herman Mordaunt appeared among us 
and gave us serious duty to perform. The 
explanations with which his orders were 
preceded were these: As had been antic- 
ipated, the Indians had adented the only 
means that could prove effective against 
such a fortress as the 7Nest without the 
aid of artillery. They were making their 
preparations to set the building on fire, 
and had been busy all night in collecting 
a large amount of pine-knots, roots, etc., 
which they had succeeding in piling 


one wing touched the cliff, and where the 
formation of the ground enabled them to 
approach the building without incurring 
much risk. Their mode of proceeding is 
worthy of being related. One of the bold- 
est and most skillful of their number had 
crept to the spot, and posted himself so 
close to the logs as to be safe from obser- 
vation, aS well as reasonably safe from 
shot. His associates had then extended 
to him one end of a long pole, then stand- 
ing below, some ona shelf of the cliff, and 
the rest on the ground; all being safe 
from harm so long as they kept close to 
their respective covers. Thus disposed, 
these children of the forest passed hours 
in patient toil, in forwarding, by means of 
a basket, the knots and other combusti- 
bles up to the warrior, who kept his posi- 
tion close under the building, and who 
piled them in a way most favorable to his 
object. 

Susquesus had the merit of discovering 
the projected attempt, the arrangements 
for which had completely escaped the vigi- 
lance of the sentinels. It would seem 
that the Onondago, aware of the artifices 
of the red man, and acquainted in particu- 
lar with the personal character of Jaap’s 
friend, Muss, did not believe the night 
would go by without some serious attempt 
upon the house. The side of the cliff was 
much the weakest point of the fortress, 
having no other protection than the nat- 
ural obstacle of the rocks—which were 
not inaccessible, though somewhat diffi- 
cult of ascent—and the low picketing 
already mentioned. Under such circum- 
stances the Indian felt certain the assault 
would be made on that side. Placing him- 
self on watch, therefore, he discovered the 
first attempts of the Hurons, but did not 
let them be known to Herman Mordaunt 
until they were nearly completed; his 
reason for the delay being the impatience 
of the pale-faces, which would not have suf- 
fered the enemy to accomplish his object, 
so far as preparations were concerned— 
the thing of all others he himself thought 
to be the most desirable. By allowing 
the Hurons to waste their time and 
strength in making arrangements for an 
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assault that was foreseen, and which | distinguishing the pile of knots, which to 


might be met and defeated, a great ad- 
vantage was obtained ; whereas, by driv- 


ing them prematurely from an artifice 


they were known to be engaged in, they 
would have recourse to another, and the 
difficulty of discovery would be added to 
our other disadvantages. So Susquesus 
reasoned, as was said at the time; and it 
is certain that so he acted. 

But the time had come to meet these 
covert preparations. Herman Mordaunt 
now held a consultation on the subject of 
our proceedings. The question submitted 
was whether we ought to let the Hurons 
go any further ; whether we should shoot 
the adventurous savage who was known 
still to be posted under the logs of the 
house, and scatter his pile of knots by a 
sortie ; or whether it were wiser to let the 
enemy proceed to the extremity of actu- 
ally lighting his fire before we unmasked. 
Something was to be said in favor of each 
plan. By shooting the savage who had 
made a lodgment under our walls, and 
scattering his pile, we should unquestion- 
ably defeat the present attempt; but in 
all probability another would be made on 
the succeeding night ; whereas by waiting 
to the last moment, such an effectual re- 
pulse might be given to our foes as would 
at once terminate their expedition. 

On consultation, and weighing all the 
points as they offered, it was decided to 
adopt the latter policy. But one spot 
commanded a view of the pile at all, and 
that was a loop that had been cut only 
the day before, and which looked directly 
down on the place, from a projection that 
existed in the second story, and which ran 
around the whole building. These pro- 
jections were common enough in the arch- 
itecture of the provinces at that day, 
being often adopted in exposed positions 
purposely to afford the means of protect- 
ing the inferior and external portions of 
the dwellings. The ’Nest possessed this 
advantage, though the loops necessary to 
complete the arrangement, had only quite 
recently been cut. At this loop, then, I 
stationed myself for a short time, watch- 
ing what was going on below. The night 


was dark, but there was no difficulty in 
| 


me seemed several feet high, besides being 
of some length, or in noting the move- 
ments of the Indian who had built it. At 
the moment I took my stand at the loop, 
this man was actually engaged in setting 
fire to his combustibles. 

For several minutes Guert and I watched 
our enemy while he was thus employed, 
for the Huron was obliged to proceed with 
the utmost caution, lest a light prema- 
turely shed around should betray him. 
He cautiously lighted his knots quite with- 
in the pile, having left a place for tbat 
purpose; and his combustibles were well 
in flames before the latter began to throw 
their rays to any distance. We had a 
quantity of water provided in the room 
from which we beheld all these move- 
ments, and might at any time have extin- 
guished the fire by pouring a stream 
through our loop, provided we did not 
wait too long. But Guert objected to 
‘spoiling the sport,’’ as he called it, in- 
sisting that the logs of the house would 
be slow to ignite, and that we might at 
any moment scatter the knots by a rapid 
sortie. His wish was to let the enemy 
proceed in his designs as far as would be 
at all safe, in order to render his defeat 
more overwhelming. 

Owing to our position, directly over his 
head, we had no chance to see the face of 
the incendiary while he was thus engaged. 
At length he cast a glance upward as if to 
note the effect of the flames, which were 
beginning to throw their forked tongues 
above the pile, when we both recognized 
Jaap’s prisoner, Muss. The sight proved 
too much for Guert’s philosophy, and 
thrusting the muzzle of his rifle through 
the loop, he blazed away at him without 
much regard to aim. This report was a 
sort of signal for action, the whole house, 
and all the outer world appearing to be in 
a clamor in an instant. I had no means 
of seeing Muss, but some of our lookouts, 
who had him in view most of the time, 
told me, after all was. over, that the fel- 
low seemed much astonished at the sud- 
denness of this assault; that he gazed up 
at the loop an instant, uttered a loud ex- 
clamation, then yelled the war-whoop ati 
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the top of his voice, and went bounding | when Guert discharged his rifle and that 


off into the darkness, like a buck put up 
unexpectedly from his lair. The fields all 
around the ’Nest seemed to be alive with 
whooping demons. Herman Mordaunt 
had done little toward embellishing the 
place; and stumps were standing in hun- 
dreds all about it, many having been left 
within twenty yards of the buildings. It 
now seemed asif every one of these stumps 
had an Indian warrior lodged behind it; 
while bands of them appeared to be leap- 
ing about in the gloom under the rocks. 
At one time I fancied we must be sur- 
rounded by hundreds of these ruthless 
foes, though I now suppose that their 
numbers were magnified by their activity 
and their infernal yells. They manifested 
no intention to attack, nevertheless, but 
kept screaming around us in all directions, 
occasionally discharging a rifle, but asa 


whole, waiting the moment when the | 


flames should have done their work. 

Considering the fearful circumstances in 
which he was placed, Herman Mordaunt 
was wonderfully collected. For myself, I 
felt as if I had fifty lives to lose, Anneke 
being uppermost in my thoughts. The 
females, however, behaved unconimonly 
well; making no noise, and using all the 
self-command they could assume, in order 
not to distract the exertions of their hus- 
bands and friends. Some of the wives of 
the sturdy settlers indeed actually exhib- 
ited a species of stern courage that would 
have done credit to soldiers ; appearing in 
the court armed, and otherwise rendering 
themselves useful. It often happened 
that women of this class, by practicing on 
deer, and wolves, and bears, got to be 
reasonably expert with fire-arms, and did 
good service in attacks on their dwellings. 
I remarked in all the commoner class of 
females that night, a sort of fierce hos- 
tility to their savage foes, in whom they 
doubtless saw only the murderers of chil- 
dren, and wretches who made no distinction 
of sex or age, in pursuing their heartless 
warfare. Many of them appeared like the 
dams of the inferior animals when their 
young were in danger. 

An interval of ten or fifteen minutes 
must have occurred between the moment 


ee 


in which the battle really began. All this 
time the fire was gathering head, our 
tardy attempts to extinguish it proving a 
complete failure. But little apprehension 
was felt on this account, however, the 
flames proving an advantage, by casting 
their light far into the fields, and even be- 
low the rocks, while they did not reach 
the court at all; thus placing a portion 
of the enemy, should they venture to at- 
tack, under a bright light, while it left us 
in darkness. The only point, however, at 
which we could fear a serious assault, 
was on the side of the rocks, where the 
court had no other protection than the 
low, but close and tolerably strong picket. 
Fortunately, the formation of the ground 
on that side prevented one who stood on 
the meadows below from firing into the 
court from any point within the ordinary 
range of the rifle. It was this circum- 
stance that had determined the site of 
the garrison. 

Such was the state of things when 
Anneke’s own girl came to ask me to go 
to her mistress, if it were possible for me 
to quit my station, were it only for a 
minute. Having no particular duty to 
perform, there was no impropriety in 
complying with a request which, in itself, 
was every way so grateful to my feel- 
ings. Guert was near me at the time, 
and heard what the young negress said ; 
this induced him to inquire if there was 
no message for himself; but, even at that 
serious moment, Mary Wallace did not 
relent. She had been kinder than com- 
mon in manner, the previous night, as 
the Albanian had admitted; but at the 
same time, she had appeared to distrust 
her own resolution so much as even to 
give less direct encouragement than had 
actually escaped her on previous occa- 
sions. 

I found Anneke expecting me in that 
little parlor where I had recently listened 
to her confessions of tenderness the even- 
ing before. She was alone, the instinct 
of her sex teaching her the expediency of 
having no witness to the feelings and 
language that might escape two hearts 
that were united aS were ours, under cir- 
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cumstances so trying. The dear girl was} that it will relieve your mind to know 


pale as death when I entered; she had 
doubtless been thinking of the approach- 
ing conflict and of what might be its 
frightful consequences ; but my presence 
instantly caused her face to be suffused 
with blushes, it being impossible for her 
sensitive mind not to revert to what had 
so lately occurred. This truth to the in- 
stinctive principle of her nature could 
hardly be extinguished in woman, even 
at the stake itself. Notwithstanding the 
liveliness and varying character of her 
feelings, Anneke was the first to speak. 

*‘T have sent for you, Corny,”’’ she said, 
laying a hand on her heart, as if to quiet 
its throbbings, ‘‘ to say one word in the 
way of caution—I hope it is not wrong.”’ 

“You can do nothing wrong, beloved 
Anneke,’’ I answered, ‘‘ or nothing that 
would seem so in my eyes. Be not thus 
agitated. Your fears have increased the 
danger, which we consider as trifling. 
The risks Guert, Dirck, and myself have 
already run are tenfold those which now 

beset us.”’ 

- The dear girl submitted to have an arm 
of mine passed around her waist, when 
her head dropped on my breast, and she 
burst into tears. Enabled by this relief 
to command her feelings a little, it was 
not long ere Anneke raised herself from 
the endearing embrace I felt impelled to 
give her, though still permitting me to 
hold both her hands; and she looked up 
into my face with the full confidence of 
affection, renewing the discourse. 

‘*T could not suffer you to engage in 
this terrible scene, Corny,’’ she said, 
‘without one word, one look, one sign of 
the interest I feelin you. My dear, dear 
father has heard all; and though disap- 
pointed, he does not disapprove. You 
know how warmly he has wished Mr. Bul- 
strode for a son, and can excuse that 
preference; but he desired me not ten 
minutes since, as he left me, after giving 
me his kiss and his blessing, to send for 
you and say that he shall hereafter look 
upon you, as my and his choice. Heaven 
alone knows whether we are to be permit- 
ted to meet again, dear Corny; but 
should that never be granted us, I feel 


that we shall meet as the members of one 
family.”’ 

‘“We are the only children of our par- 
ents, Anneke, and our union will gladden 
their hearts almost as mucb as it can 
gladden our own.”’ 

‘IT have thought of this already. I 
shall have a mother, now; a blessing I 
hardly ever knew.”’ 

‘¢ And one that will dearly, dearly love 
you, as I know by her own opinions, again 
and again expressed in my presence.”’ 

‘Thank you, Corny—and thanks to 
that respected parent, too. Now go, 
Corny ; I am fearful this selfish gratifica- 
tion only adds to the danger of the house 
—go; I will pray for your safety.’’ 

“One word, dearest ;—poor Guert !— 
you cannot know how disappointed he is, 
that I alone should be summoned here at 
such a moment.”’ 

Anneke seemed thoughtful, and 
struck me she was a little distressed. 

‘What can I do to alter this?” she 
said, after a short pause. ‘‘A woman’s 
judgment and her feelings may not im- 
pel her the same way; then Mary Wal- 
lace is a girl who appreciates propriety so 
highly !’’ 

‘¢T understand you, Anneke. But Guert 
is of so noble a disposition, and acknowl- 
edges all his defects so meekly, and with 
so much candor. Man cannot love woman 
better than he loves Mary Wallace. Her 
extreme prudence is a virtue in his eyes, 
even while he suffers by it.’’ 

‘‘T cannot change Mary Wallace’s nat- 
ure, Corny,’’ said Anneke, smiling sadly, 
and, as I fancied, in a way that said 
‘Were it I, the virtues of Guert would 
soon outweigh his defects ;”? ‘“‘“but Mary 
will be Mary, and we must submit. Per- 
haps to-morrow may bring her wavering 
mind to something like decision ; for these 
late events have proved greatly Mr. Ten 
Eyck’s friends. But Mary is an orphan, 
and prudence has been taught her as her 
great protection. Now go, Corny, lest 
you be missed.”’ 

The dear girl parted from me hurriedly, 
but not without strong manifestations of 
feeling. I folded her to my heart; that 


it 
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being no moment for affectations or con- | west, it was not a very hopeless thing to 


ventional distance; and I know J was, 
while I trusted Anneke might be, none 
the less happy for remembering tnat we 
had exchanged these proofs of mutual 
attachment. ? 
Just as 1 reached the court, I heard a 
yell without, which my experience before 
Ty had taught me was the whoop the 
Hurons give when they attack. <A rat- 


tling fire succeeded, and we were instantly | 


engaged in a hot conflict. Our people 
fought under one advantage, which more 
than counterbalanced the disadvantage of 
their inferiority in numbers. While two 
sides of the buildings, including that of 
the meadows, or the one on which an as- 
sault could alone be successful, were in 
bright light, the court stili remained suf- 
ficiently dark to answer all the purposes 
of defense. We could see each other, but 
could not be distinguished at any dis- 
tance. Our persons, when seen from 
without, must have been confounded too, 
with the waving shadows of the pickets. 

As I approached the pickets, through 
the openings of which our people were al- 
ready keeping up a dropping fire on the 
dark-looking demons who were leaping 
about on the meadows below, I learned 
from Herman Mordaunt himself, who re- 
ceived me by an affectionate squeeze of 
the hand, that a large body of the enemy 
was collected directly under the rocks, 
and that Guert had assumed the duty of 
dislodging them. He had taken with him, 
on the service, Dirck, Jaap, and three or 
four more of the best men, including both 
of our Indians. The manner in which he 
proposed to effect this object was bold, 
and like the character of the leader of 
the party. As so much depended on it, 
and on its success, I will explain a few of 
its more essential details. 

The front of the house ranged north 
and south, facing westward. The two 
wings consequently extended east and 
west. The fire had been built at the 
verge of the cliff, and at the northeast 
angle of the building. This placed the 
north and east sides of the square in 


believe it practicable to lead a small party 
round the southwest angle of the house, 
to the verge of the cliff, where the forma- 
tion of the ground would allow of a vol- 
ley’s being given upon those savages who 
were believed to be making a lodgment 
directly beneath our pickets, with a view 
of seizing a favorable moment to scale 
them. On this errand, then, Herman 
Mordaunt now gave me to understand 
my friends had gone. 

«Who guards the gate, the while?” I 
asked, almost instinctively. 

‘Mr. Worden, and your old acquaint- 
ance and my new tenant, Newcome. They 
are both armed, fora parson will not only 
fight the battles of the spirit, but he will 
fight those of the field, when concerned. 
Mr. Worden has shown himself a man in 
all this business.’’ 

Without replying, I left Herman Mor- 
daunt, and proceeded to the gate myself, 
since there was little to be done in the 
court. There we were strong enough; 
stronger perhaps than was necessary ; but 
I greatly distrusted Guert’s scheme, the 
guard at the gate, and most of all the fire. 

TI was soon at Mr. Worden’s side. There 
the reverend gentleman was, sure enough, 
with Jason Newcome at his elbow. Their 
duty was, to keep the gate in that precise 
condition in which it could be barred, or 
unbarred, at the shortest notice, as friends 
or foes might seek admission. The parties 
appeared to be fully aware of the impor- 
tance of the trust they filled, and I asked 
permission to pass out. My first object 
was the fire, for it struck me Herman 
Mordaunt felt too much confidence in his 
means of extinguishing it, and that our se- 
curity had been neglected in that quarter. 
I was no sooner outside the buildings, 
therefore, than I turned to steal along the 
wall to the northwest corner, where alone 
Icould geta view of the dangerous pile. 

The brightness of the glare that was 
gleaming over the fields and stumps that 
came within the compass of the light of 
the fire added to my security by the con- 
trast, though it did not tell well for that 


light, while it left the west and south in| particular source of danger. The dark 
deep darkness. The gate opening to the | stumps, many of which were charred by 
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the fires of the clearing, and were abso-| When I took my stand at this corner of 


lutely black, seemed to be dancing about 
in the fields, under the waving light, and 
twice I paused to meet imaginary savages 
ere | had gained the corner of the house. 
Each alarm, however, was idle, and I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the desired view. 
Not only were the knots burning fiercely, 
but a large sheet of flame was clinging to 
the logs of the house, menacing us with a 
speedy conflagration. The danger would 
have been greater, but a thunder-shower 
had passed over the settlement only an 
hour before we were alarmed, and com- 
ing from the north, all that side of the 
house had been well drenched with rain. 
This occurred after “‘ Muss” had com- 
menced his pile, or he might have chosen 
another side of the building. The deep 
obscurity of that gust, however, was 
probably one of the means of his success. 
He must have been at work during the 
whole continuance of the storm. 

I was not absent from the gate two 
minutes. That brief space was sufficient 
for my first purpose. I now desired Jason 
to enter the court and to tell Herman 
Mordaunt not to delay a moment in ap- 
plying the means for extinguishing the 
flames. There was greater danger from 
them than there possibly could be from 
any other attack upon the pickets, made 
in the darkness of the morning. Jason 
was cool by temperament, and he was a 
good agent to be employed on such a 
duty. Promising to be quick, he left us, 
and | turned my face toward Guert and 
his party. As yet, nothing had been 
heard of the last. This very silence was 
a source of alarm, though it was difficult 
to imagine the adventurer had met with 
an enemy, since such a collision must 
have been somewhat noisy. A few scat- 
tering shot, all of which came from the 
west side of the buildings, and the flick- 
ering light of the fire, were the only inter- 
ruptions to the otherwise death-like calm 
of the hour. | 

The same success attended me in reach- 
ing the southwest as in reaching the 
northwest angle of the house. To me it 
seemed as if the savages had entirely 
abandoned the fields in my vicinity. 


the building, I found all its southern side 
in obscurity, though sufficient light was 
gleaming over the meadows to render the 
ragged edges of the cliff visible in that 
direction. I looked along the log walls to 
this streak of light, but could see no signs 
of my friends. Iwas certain they were 
not under the house, and began to appre- 
hend some serious indiscretion on the part 
of the bold Albanian. While engaged in 
endeavoring to get a clew to Guert’s 
movements, by devouring every dark ob- 
ject I could perceive with my eyes, I felt 
my elbow touched lightly, and saw a sav- 
age in his half-naked, fighting attire at 
my side. Icould see enough to ascertain 
this, but could not distinguish faces. I 
was feeling for my hunting-knife, when 
the Trackless’s voice stayed my hand. 

‘‘He wrong,”’ said the Onondago, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ Head too young—hand good 
—heart good—head very bad. Too much 
fire—dark here—much better.’’ 

This characteristic criticism on poor 
Guert’s conduct served to tell the whole 
story. Guert had put himself in a position 
in which the Onondago had refused to re- 
main; in other words he had gone to the 
verge of the cliff, where he was exposed to 
the light of the fire, and where he was 
necessarily in danger of being seen. Still, 
no signs of him were visible, and I was 
on the point of moving along the south 
side of the building to the margin of the 
rocks, when the T'rackless again touched 
my arm, and said ‘‘ There! ’’ 

There our party was, sure enough! It! 
had managed to reach the verge of the 
rocks at a salient point, which placed them 
in an admirable position for raking the 
enemy, who were supposed to be climbing 
to the pickets with a view to a sudden 
spring, but at a dangerous distance from 
the buildings. The darkness had been 
the means of their reaching that point, 
which was about a hundred yards from 
the spot where I had expected to find 
them, and admirably placed for the in- 
tended object. The whole procedure was 
so much like Guert’s character that I 
could not but admire its boldness, while I 
condemned its imprudence. There was, 
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however, no time to join the party, or to| though it was no longer with any certain 


warn its leader of the risks he ran. We. 
who stood so far in the rear, could see and 
fully appreciate all the danger, while he 
probably did not. There the whole party 
of them stood, plainly though darkly 
drawn in high relief against the light be- 
yond, each poising his rifle and making 
his disposition for the volley. Guert was 
nearest to the verge of the rocks, actually 
bending over them; Dirck was close at 
his side; Jaap just behind Dirck ; Jumper 
close at Jaap’s elbow ; and four of the set- 
tlers, bold and hardy men, behind the 
Oneida. 

I could scarcely breathe for painful ex- 
pectation when I saw Guert and his com- 
panions thus rising from the earth, bring- 
ing their entire figures in front of the 
background of light. I could have called 
out to warn them of the danger they ran; 
but it would have done no good, nor was 
there time for remonstrances. Guert 
must have felt he occupied a dangerous 
position, and what he did was done very 
promptly. Ten seconds after I saw the 
dark forms, all their rifles were discharged 
as it might be at a single crack. One in- 
stant passed in death-like stillness through 
all the fields and in the court; then came 
a volley from among the stumps, at a 
little distance from our side of the build- 
ing, and the adventurers on the rocks, or 
those that could, rushed toward the gate. 
Two of the settlers, however, and the 
Oneida, I saw fall myself. The last actu- 
ally leaped upward into the air and went 
down the cliff. But Guert, Dirck, Jaap; 
and the other two settlers had moved 
away. It was at that moment that my 
ears were filled with such yells as I had 
not supposed the human throat could 
raise, and all the fields on our side of the 
house seemed alive with savages. To 
render the scene more appalling, that was 
the precise instant when the water, pre- 
viously provided by Herman Mordaunt, 
fell upon the flames, and the light van- 
ished almost as one extinguishes a candle. 
But for this providential coincidence there 
was scarce a chance for the escape of one 
of the adventurers. As it was, rifle fol- 
lowed rifle from among the stumps, 


aim. 

The battle had now become a melée. 
The savages went leaping and whooping 
forward in the darkness, and heavy blows 
were given and taken. Guert’s clear, 
manly voice was heard rising above the 
clamor, encouraging his companions to 
press through the throng of their assail- 
ants, in tones full of confidence. Both 
the Trackless and myself discharged our 
rifles at the foremost of the Hurons, and 
each certainly brought down his man, but 
it was not easy to see what we could do 
next. To stand aloof and see my friends 
borne down by numbers was impossible, 
however, and Susquesus and myself fell 
upon the enemy’s rear. This charge of 
ours had the appearance of a sortie, and 
it produced a decided effect on the result, 
opening a passage by which Dirck and 
the two settlers issued from the throng 
and joined us. This was no sooner done 
than we all had to stand at bay, retreat- 
ing little by little as we could. The result 
would still have been doubtful, even after 
we had succeeded in reaching the south- 
western angle of the building, had it not 
been for a forward movement on the part 
of Herman Mordaunt at the head of half 
a dozen of his settlers. This re-enforce- 
ment coming into the affair with loaded 
rifles and a single discharge, given as 
soon aS we were in a line with our friends, 
caused our assailants to vanish as suddenly 
as they had appeared. On. reflecting on 
the circumstances of that awful night in 
after-life, I have thought that the force 
in the rear of the Hurons began to melt 
away, even before Herman Mordaunt’s 
support was received, leaving their front 
weak and unsustained. At any rate, the 
enemy fled to their covers, as has just 
been related, and we entered the gate in 
a body, closing and barring it as soon as 
possible. 

I can scarcely describe the change that 
had come over the appearance of things 
in that eventful night. The fire was ex- 
tinguished, even to the embers, and deep 
darkness had succeeded to the glimmer- 
ing, waving red light of the flames. The 
yells, and whoops, and screams, and 
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shouts — for our men had _ frequently 
thrown back the defiance of their foes in 
cheers—were done ; astillness as profound 
as that of the grave reigning over the 
whcle place. The wounded seemed 
ashamed even to groan; but our hurt, 
of whom there were four, went into the 
‘house to be cared for, stern and silent. 
No enemy was any longer to be appre- 
hended beneath the pickets, for the streak 
of morning was just appearing above the 
forest, in the east, and Indians rarely at- 
tack under the light of day. In aword, 
that night at least was passed, and we 
were yet protected by Providence. 
Herman Mordaunt now bethought him 
of ascertaining his precise situation, the 
extent of his own loss, and as far as pos- 
sible of that which we had inflicted on the 
enemy. Guert was called for to aid in 
this inquiry, but no Guert was to be 
found! Jaap, too, was absent. A mus- 
ter was had, and then it was found that 
Guert Ten Eyck, Jaap Satanstoe, Gilbert 
Davisand Moses Mudge were all wanting. 
The Jumper, too, did not appear; but I 
accounted for him, and for the two set- 
tlers named, having actually seen them 
fall. Day returned to us slowly, while 
agitated by the effect of these discoveries ; 
but it brought no relief. We soon vent- 
ured to reopen the gates, knowing no 
Indian would remain very near the build- 
ing while it was light; and having ex- 
amined all the dangerous covers, we passed 
outside the court with confidence, in quest 
of the bodies of our friends. Not an In- 
dian was seen, Jumper excepted. The 
Oneida lay at the foot of the rocks, dead, 
and scalped; as did Davis and Mudge on 
thesummit. Everything else human had 
disappeared. Dirck was confident that 
six or seven of the Hurons fell by the vol- 
ley from the cliff, but the bodies had been 
carried off. As to Guert and Jaap, no 
traces of them remained, dead or live. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


“She looked on many a face with vacant eye, 
On many a token without knowing what; 
She saw them watch her without asking why, 
And reck’d not who around her pillow sat; 
Not speechless, though she spoke not; notasigh 
Relieved her thoughts; dull silence and quick 
chat 
Were tried in vain by those who served; she 
gave 
No sign, save breath, of having left the grave.” 
-BYRON. 


It was a most painful moment to me, 
when Herman Mordaunt, an hour after 
these facts were established, came to sum- 


i'mon me to the presence of Anneke and 


Mary Wallace. One gleam of joy, one ray 
of the sunshine of the heart shone on An- 
neke’s sweet countenance as she saw me 
unharmed enter the room, but it quickly 
disappeared in the strong sympathy she 
felt for the sufferings of her friend. As 
for Mary Wallace, death itself could hardly 
have left her more colorless, or with feat- 
ures more firmly impressed with the ex- 
pression of mental suffering. Anneke was 
the first to speak. 

‘“God be praised that this dreadful 
night is passed and you and my dearest 
father are spared !’’ the precious girl said, 
with fervor pressing the hand that had 
taken one of hersin both her own. ‘“‘ For 
this much, at least, we can be grateful; 
would [ could add for the safety of us all! ”’ 

«‘Tell me the worst at once, Mr. Little- 
page,’’? added Mary Wallace; “I can bear 
anything better than uncertainty. Mr. 
Mordaunt says that you know the facts 
better than any one else, and that you 
must relate them. Speak, then, though 
it break my heart to hear it !—is he 
killed ? ’’ 

‘“T hope, through Heaven’s mercy, not. 
Indeed, I think not; though I fear he 
must be a prisoner.”’ 

‘«Thank you for that, dear, dear Mr. 
Littlepage! Oh! thank you for that, 
from the bottom of my heart. But may 
they not torture him! Do not these Hu- 
rons torture their prisoners? Conceal 
nothing from me, Corny; you cannot 
imagine how much self-command I have, 
and how welll can behave. Oh! conceal 
nothing.”’ 
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Poor girl! 
was boasting of her fortitude and ability 
to endure, her wholé frame was trembling 
from head to foot, her face was of the hue 
of death, and the smile with which she 
spoke was frightfully haggard. The 
pent-up passion, which had so long strug- 
gled with her prudence, could no longer 
be suppressed. That she really loved 
Guert, and that her love would prove 
stronger than her discretion, | had not 
doubted, now, for some months; but 
never having before witnessed the 
strength of any feeling that had been 
so long and so painfully suppressed, I 
confess that this exhibition of a suffering 
so intense, in a being so delicate, so ex- 
cellent, and so lovely, almost unmanned 
me. I took Mary Wallace’s hand and 
led her to a chair, scarce knowing what 
to say to relieve her mind. All this time, 
her eye never turned from mine, as if she 
hoped to learn the truth by the aid of the 
sense of sight alone. How anxious, jeal- 
ous, distrustful, and yet beseeching was 
that gaze ! 

«Will he be tortured ?’’ She rather 
whispered huskily, than asked aloud. 

“T trust, by God’s mercy, not. They 
have taken my slave, Jaap, also; and it 
is far more probable that he would be the 
victim in such a case, than Mr. Ten 
Eyck " 

«“Why do you call him Mr. Ten Hyck? 
You have always called him Guert, of 
late—you are his friend—you think well 
of him—you cannot be less his friend, now 
that he is miserable, than when he was 
happy, and the pride of all human eyes, 
in his strength and manly beauty !”’ 

‘‘Dear Miss Wallace, compose your- 
self, Ido entreat of you—no one will cling 
to Guert longer than I.”’ 

“Yes; I have always thought this— 
always felt this. Guert cannot be low, 
or mean in his sentiments, while an edu- 
cated gentleman like Corny Littlepage is 
his friend. I have written to my aunt, 
aid we must not be too hasty in our 
judgments. The spirit and follies of 
youth will soon be over, and then we shall 
see a Shining character in Guert Ten Hyck. 
Is not this true, Anneke ? ”’ 


At the very moment she | 
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Anneke knelt at the side of her friend, 
folded her in her arms, drew the quiver- | 
ing head down upon her own sympathiz- 
ing bosom, and held it there a moment, 


‘in the very attitude of protecting, solacing 


love. After a brief pause, Mary Wallace 
burst into tears, and I have ever thought 
that relief, under God’s mercy, saved her 
reason. In a few minutes, the sufferer 
became more calm, when she retired into 
herself, as was her wont, leaving Anneke 
and me to discuss the subject. 

After turning all the chances and prob- 
abilities in our minds, I promised my com- 
panions not to lose a moment, but to use 
immediate means of ascertaining all that 
could be ascertained, in Guert’s behalf, 
and of doing everything that could be done 
to save him. , 

‘‘You will not deceive me, Corny,” 
whispered Mary Wallace, pressing my 
hand at leave-taking, in both her own. 
‘‘T know I can depend on you, for he boasts 
of being your friend.”’ 

Anneke’s painful smile added force to 
this request, and I tore myself away, un- 
willing to quit such a sufferer, yet unable 
to remain. Herman Mordaunt was seen 
conversing with Susquesus in the court, 
and I joined him at once, determined to 
lose no time. 

‘I was speaking to the Trackless on 
this subject,’’ answered Herman Mor- 
daunt, as soon as | had explained my pur- 
pose, ‘‘and am now waiting for his answer. 
Do you think it, then, safe to send a mes- 
senger out to the Hurons, in order to in- 
quire after our friends, and to treat with 
them ? ” 

‘*No send ?—Why not?’’ returned the 
Indian. ‘* Red man glad to see messenger. 
Go when he want; come back when he 
want. How can make bargain, if scalp 
messenger ? ”’ 

I had heard that the most savage 
tribes respected a messenger ; and, indeed, 
the necessity of so doing was, of itself, a 
sort of security that such must be the 
case. It was true, that the bearer of a 
flag might be in more danger, on such an 
errand, than would be the case in a camp 
of civilized men ; but these Canada Indians 
had been long serving with the French, 
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and their chiefs, beyond a question, had | thought advisable to fetter one so shrewd 


obtained some of the notions of pale-face 
warfare. Without much reflection, there- 
fore, and under an impulse in behalf of 
my friend, and my slave—for Jaap’s fate 
was of lively interest with me—I volun- 
teered to bear a flag myself. Herman 
Mordaunt shook his head, and seemed 
reluctant to comply. 

«“ Anneke would hardly pardon me for 
consenting to that,’? he answered. ‘‘ You 
must remember now, Corny, that a very 
tender and sensitive heart is bound up in 
you, and you must no longer act like a 
thoughtless single man. It would be far 
better to send this Onondago, if he will 
agree to go. He understands the red 
men, and will be able to intrepret the 
omens with more certainty than any of 
us. What say you, Susquesus; will you 
be a messenger to the Hurons? ”’ 

‘‘Sartain ;—why not go, if he want? 
Good to be messenger, sometime. Where 
wampum—what tell him ? ”’ 

Thus encouraged, we deliberated to- 
gether, and soon had Susquesus in readi- 
ness to depart. As for the Indian, he laid 
aside all his arms, washed the war-paint 
from his face, put a calico shirt over his 
shoulders, and assumed the guise of peace. 
We gave him a small white flag to carry, 
feeling certain that the Huron chiefs must 
understand its meaning; and thinking it 
might be better, in bearing a message 
from pale-faces, that he who carried it 
should have a pale-face symbol of his 
errand. Susquesus found some wampum, 
too; having as much faith in that, prob- 
ably, as in anything else. He then set 
forth, being charged to offer liberal ran- 
som to the Hurons, for the living, unin- 
jured bodies of Guert Ten Eyck and Jaap 
Satanstoe. 

We entertained no doubt that the enemy 
would be found in the ravine, for that was 
the point in every respect most favorable 
to the operations of the siege; being near 
the house, having perfect cover, possess- 
ing water, wood, and other conveniences. 
From that point the ’Nest could be 
watched, and any favorable chance im- 
proved. Thither, then, Susquesus was 
told to proceed; though it was not 


with too many instructions. Several of 
us accompanied the Onondago to the gate, 
and saw him moving across the fields 
toward the wood, in his usual loping trot. 
A bird could scarcely have flown more 
directly to its object. 

The half-hour that succeeded the dis- 
appearance of Susquesus in the mouth of 
the ravine, was one of intensely painful 
suspense. We all remained without the 
gate waiting the result, including Dirck, 
Mr. Worden, Jason, and half.a-dozen of 
the settlers. At length the Onondago 
reappeared ; and to our great joy, a group 
followed him, in which were both the 
prisoners. The last were bound, but able 
to walk. This party might have contained 
a dozen of the enemy, all of whom were 
armed. It moved slowly out of the ravine, 
and ascended to the fields that were on a 
level with the house, halting, when about 
four hundred yards from us. Seeing this 
movement, we counted out exactly the 
same number of men, and went forward, 
halting at a distance of two hundred yards 
from the Indians. Here we waited for 
our messenger, who continued on, after 
the Hurons had come to stand. Thus far 
everything looked propitious. 

‘Do you bring us good news?”’ Her- . 
man Mordaunt eagerly asked. ‘‘Are our 
friends unhurt ? ’’ 

‘Got scalp—no hurt—take prisoner— 
jump on ’em, ten, two, six—cotch ’em 
then. Open eyes; you see.” 

“And the Hurons—do they seem in- 
clined to accept the ransom? Rum, ride, 
blanket and powder, you offered all, I hope, 
Susquesus ? ”’ 

«‘Sartain no forget; that bad. Say take 
all that; some more, too.”’ 

‘‘And have they come to treat with us ? 
What are we to do now, Susquesus ? ”’ 

‘Put down rifle—go near and talk. 
You go—priest go—young chief go— 


that t’ree. Then t’ree warrior lay down 
rifle, come talk too. Prisoner wait. All 
good.’’ 


This was sufficiently intelligible, and 
believing that any thing like hesitation 
might make the condition of Guert des- 
perate, we prepared to comply. I could 
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see that the Rev. Mr. Worden had no} 
great relish for the business, but was 
ashamed to hang back when he saw Her- 
man Mordaunt cheerfully advancing to 
the interview. We three were met by as 
many Hurons, among whom was Jaap’s 
friend ‘‘ Muss,’’ who was evidently the 
leading person of the party. Guert and 
Jaap were held bound, about a hundred 
yards in the rear, but near enough to be 
spoken to, by raising the voice. Guert 
was in his shirt and breeches, with his 
head uncovered, his fine curly hair blow- 
ing about in the wind, and f£ thought I 
saw some signs of blood on his linen. 
This might be his own, or it might have 
come from an enemy. I called to him 
therefore, inquiring how he did, and 
whether he was hurt. 

‘*Nothing to speak of, Corny, I thank 
you,’’ was the cheerful answer; ‘‘ these 
red gentlemen have had me tied to a tree, 
and have been seeing how near they could 
hurl their tomahawks without hitting. 
This is one of their customary amuse- 
ments, and I have got a scratch or two 
in the sport. I hope the ladies are in 
good spirits, and do not let the business 
of last night distress them.’’ 

‘‘There is blessed news for you, Guert 
—Susquesus, ask these chiefs if I may go 
near my friend to give him one word of 
consolation—on my honor no attempt to 
release him will be made by me, until I 
return here.”’ 

I spoke earnestly, and the Onondago in- 
terpreted what I had said into the lan- 
guage of the Hurons. I had made this 
somewhat hardy request, under an im- 
pulse that I found ungovernable, and 
was surprised as well as pleased to find 
it granted. These savages confided in 
my word, and trusted to my honor with 
a Stately delicacy that might have done 
credit to the manners of civilized kings, 
giving themselves no apparent concern 
about my movements, although they oc-' 
curred in their own rear. It was too late 
to retract, and Jeaving Herman Mordaunt 
endeavoring to drive a bargain with Muss 
and his two companions, | proceeded un- 
concerned myself boldly toward the 
armed men who held Guert and Jaap 
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prisoners. I thought my approach did 
cause a slight movement among these 
savages, and there was a question and 
answer passed between them and their 
leaders. The latter said but a word or 
two, but these were uttered authoritative- 
ly, and with a commanding toss of a 
hand. Brief as they were, they answered 
the purpose, and I was neither molested 
or spoken to during the short interview I 
had with my friend. 

‘God bless you, Corny, for this!”’ 
Guert cried with feeling, as 1 warmly 
shook his hand. ‘‘It requires a warm 
heart, and a bold one too, to lead a man 
into this ‘lion’s den.’ Stay but a moment, 
lest some evil come of it, I beg of you. 
This squeeze of the hand is worth an estate 
to a man in my situation; but remember 
Anneke. Ah! Corny, my dear friend, I 
could be happy even here, did I know that 
Mary Wallace grieved for me.’’ 

‘‘Then be happy, Guert. My sole ob- 
ject in venturing here was to tell you to 
hope everything in that quarter. There 
will be no longer any coyness, any hesita- 
tion, any misgivings, when you shall be 
once restored to us.”’ 

“Mr. Littlepage, you would not trifle 
with the feelings of a miserable captive, 
hanging between torture and death, as 
is my present case! I can hardly credit 
my senses; yet you would not mock 
me !”’ 

‘Believe all I say—nay, all you wish, 
Guert. It is seldom that woman loves as 
she loves, and this I swear to you. Igo 
now only to aid Herman Mordaunt in 
bringing you where your own ears shall 
hear such proofs of what I say as have 
been uttered in mine.”’ 

Guert made no answer, but I could see 
he was profoundly affected. I squeezed 
his hand, and we parted in the full hope, 
on my side at least, that the separation 
would be short. I have reason to think 
Guert shed tears; for, on looking back, I 
perceived his face turned away from those 
who were nearest to him. I had but a 
single glance at Jaap. My fellow stood a 
little in the rear, aS became his color ; 
but he watched my countenance with the 
vigilance of a cat. Ithought it best not to 
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speak to him, though I gave hima secret} On this hint, we returned to our 


sign of encouragement. 

*‘These chiefs are not very amicably 
disposed, Corny,’’ said Herman Mordaunt, 
the instant [ rejoined him. ‘‘ They have 
given me to understand that Jaap will be 
liberated on no terms whatever. They 
must have his scalp, as Susquesus telis 
me, on account of some severity he him- 
self has shown to one of these chiefs. To 


use their own language, they want it for | 


a plaster to this warrior’s back. His fate, 
it wouid seem, is sealed, and he has only 
been brought out yonder to raise hopes in 
him that are to be disappointed. The 
wretches do not scruple to avow this in 
their own sententious manner. As for 
Guert, they say he slew two of their war- 
riors, and that their wives will miss their 
husbands, and will not easily be quieted 
unless they see his scalp, too. They offer 
to release him, however, on either of two 
sets of terms. They will give up Guert 
for two of what they call chiefs, or for four 
common men. If we do not like these con- 
ditions, they will exchange him on con- 
dition we give two common men for him, 
and abandon the ’Nest to them, by march- 
ing out with all my people, before the sun 
is up above our heads.”’ 

‘‘Conditions that you cannot accept 
under any circumstances, I fear, sir? ”’ 

‘Certainly not. The delivery of any 
two is out of the question—would be so 
even to save my own life. As for the 
’Nest and all its contents, I would very 
willingly abandon all, a few papers ex- 
cepted, had I the smallest faith in the 
chiefs being able to restrain their follow- 
er’s; but the dreadful massacre of Wil- 
liam Henry is still too recent to confide in 
anything of the sort. My answer is given 
already and we are about to part. Pos- 
sibly, when they see us determined, they 
may lower their demands a little.’’ 

A grave parting wave of the hand was 
given by Muss, who had conducted him- 
self with great dignity in the interview, 
and the three Hurons walked away in a 
body. 

““Best go,’’ said Susquesus, significant- 
ly. “Maybe want rifle. Hurons in 
’arnest.”’ 


friends, and resumed our arms. What 
succeeded, I learned in part by the re- 
lations of others, while a part was wit- 
nessed by my own eyes. It seems that 
Jaap, from the first, understood the des- 
perate nature of his own position. The 
remembrance of his misdeed in relation to 
Muss, whose prisoner he had more espe- 
cially become, most probably increased his 
apprehensions, and his thoughts were con- 
stantly bent on obtaining his liberty, by 
means entirely independent of negotiation. 
From the instant he was brought out of 
the ravine, he kept all his eyes about him, 
watching for the smallest chance of effect- 
ing his purpose. It happened that one of 
the savages so placed himself before the 
negro, who was kept behind all near him, 
as to enable Jaap to draw the Huron’s 
knife from its sheath without being de- 
tected. 

He did this while I was actually with 
the party, and all eyes were on me. Guert 
and himself were bound, by having their 
arms fastened above the elbows, behind 
the back; and when Guert turned aside 
to shed tears, as mentioned, Jaap suc- 
ceeded in cutting his fastenings. This 
could be done, only while the savages were 
following my retreating form with their 
eyes. At the same time Jaap gave the 
knife to Guert, who did him a similar ser- 
vice. As the Indians did not take the 
alarm, the prisoners paused a moment, 
holding their arms as if still bound, to look 
around them. The Indian nearest Guert 
had two rifles, his own and that of Muss, 
both leaning negligently against his shoul- 
der, with their breeches on the ground. 
To these weapons Guert pointed ; and when 
the three chiefs were on the point of re- 
joining their friends, who were attentive 
to their movements in order to ascertain 
the result, Guert seized this savage by his 
arm, which he twisted until the Indian 
yelled with pain, then caught one rifle, 
while Jaap laid hold of the other. Each 
fired and brought down his man ; then they 
made an onset with the butts of their 
pieces on the rest of the party. This bold 
assault, though so desperate in appear- 
ance, was the wisest thing they could do; 
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as immediate flight would have left their 
enemies an opportunity of sending the 
swift runners of their pieces in pursuit. 

The first intimation we had of any 
movement of this sort was in the reports 
of the rifles. Then, I not only saw, but I 
heard the tremendous blow Jaap gave to 
the head of Muss; a blow that demolished 
both the victim and the instrument of his 
destruction. Though the breech of the 
rifle was broken, the heavy barrel still 
remained, and the negro flourished it with 
a force that swept all before him. It is 
scarcely necessary to say Guert was not 
idle in such a fray. He fought for Mary 
Wallace, as well as for himself, and he 
overturned two more of the Indians, as it 
might be, in the twinkling of an eye. 
Here Dirck did good service to our friends. 
His rifle was in his hands, and, leveling it 
with coolness, he shot down a powerful 
savage who was on the point of seizing 
Guert from behind. This was the com- 
mencement of a general war, volleys now 
coming from both parties ; from ourselves, 
and from the enemy, who were in the 
cover of the woods. Intimidated by the 
fury of the personal assault under which 
they were suffering, the remaining Indians 
near Guert and the negro leaped away 
toward their friends, yelling, leaving their 
late prisoners free, but more exposed to 
fire than they could have been when en- 
circled, even by enemies. 

Everything passed with fearful rapid- 
ity. Guert seized the rifle of a fallen In- 
dian, and Jaap obtained another, when 
they fell back toward us, like two lions at 
bay, with rifle-bullets whizzing around 
them at every step. Of course we fired, 
and we also advanced to meet them; an 
imprudent step, since the main body of 
the Hurons were covered, rendering the 
contest unequal. But there was no re- 
sisting the sympathetic impulses of such 
a moment, or the exultation we all felt at 
the exploits of Guert and Jaap, enacted, 
as they were, before our eyes. As we drew 
together, the former shouted and cried— 

‘‘ Hurrah! Corny, my noble fellow—let 
us charge the woot—there’ll not be a ret- 
skin left in it in five minutes. Forwart, 
my friends—forwart, all! ”’ 
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It certainly was an exciting moment. 
We all shouted in our turns, and all cried 
‘‘forward,’’ in common. Even Mr. Wor- 
den joined in the shout, and pressed for- 
ward. Jason, too, fought bravely ; and 
we went at the wood like so many bull- 
dogs. I fancy the pedagogue thought the 
fee-simple of his mills depended on the 
result. On we went, in open order, re- 
serving our fire for the last moment, but 
receiving dropping shots, that did us no 
harm, until we dashed into the thicket. 

The Hurons were discomfited and they 
fied. Though a panic is not usual among 
these wild warriors, they seldom rally on 
the field. If once driven against their 


| will a close pursuit will usually disperse 


them for a time; and such was the case 
now. By the time I got fairly into the 
ravine I could see or hear of no enemy. 
My friends were on my right and left, 
shouting and pressing on, but there was 
no foe visible. Guert and Jaap were in 
advance, for we could not overtake them ; 
and they had fired, for they had got the 
last glimpses of the enemy. But one 
more shot did come from the Hurons in 
that inroad. It was fired from some one 
of the retreating party who must have 
been lingering in its rear. The report 
sounded far up the ravine, and it came 
like a farewell and final gun. Distant as 
it was, however, it proved the most fatal 
shot to us that was fired in all that affair. 
I caught a glimpse of Guert through the 
trees, and saw him fall. In an instant I 
was at his side. 

What a change is that from the tri- 
umph of victory to the sudden approach 
of death! I saw by the expression of 
Guert’s countenance, as I raised him in 
my arms, that the blow was fatal. The 
ball, indeed, had passed directly through 
his body, missing the bones, but injuring 
the vitals. There is no mistaking the ex- 
pression of a death-wound on the human 
countenance when the effect is direct and 
not remote. Nature appears to admonish 
the victim of his fate; so it was with 
Guert. 

‘«<This shot has done for me, Corny,” 
he said, ‘‘and it seems to be the very last 
they intended to fire. I almost hope there 
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can be no truth in what you told me of | order to have his own room prepared for 


Mary Wallace !”’ 

That was neither the time nor the place 
to speak on such a subject, and I made no 
answer. From the instant the fall of 
Guert became known, the pursuit ceased, 
and our whole party collected around the 
wounded man. The Indian alone seemed 
to retain any consciousness of the impor- 
tance of knowing what the enemy was 
doing, for his philosophy was not easily 
disturbed by the sudden appearance of 
death among us. Still he liked Guert, as 
did every one who could get beyond the 
weaknesses of his outer character, and 
fairly at the noble traits of his manly 
nature. Susquesus looked at the sufferer 
a moment, gravely and not without con- 
cern; then he turned to Herman Mor- 
daunt and said : 

“This bad—save scalp, that good, 
though. Carry him in house. Susquesus 
follow trail and see what Injin mean.”’ 

As this was well, he was told to watch 
the enemy, while we bore our friend tow- 
ard the Nest. Dirck consented to pre- 
cede us and let the melancholy truth be 
known, while I continued with Guert, who 
held my hand the whole distance. We 
were a most melancholy procession for 
victors. Not a serious hurt had any of 
our party received in this last affair, the 
wound of Guert Ten Eyck excepted ; yet 
I question if more real sorrow would have 
been felt over two or three other deaths. 
We had become accustomed to our situa- 
tion ; it is wonderful how soon the soldier 
dees; rendering death familiar and dis- 
arming him of half his terrors; but 
calamities can and do occur to bring 
back an army to a sense of its true nature 
and its dependence on Providence. Such 
had been the effect of the loss of Lord 
Howe on the troops before Ticonderoga, 
and such was the effect of the fall of Guert 
Ten EKyck on the small band that was col- 
lected to defend the possessions and fire- 
sides of Ravensnest. 

We entered the gate of the house and 
found most of its tenants already in the 
court, collected like a congregation in a 
church that await the entrance of the 
dead. Herman Mordaunt had sent an 


the sufferer, and thither we carried Guert. 
He was placed on the bed, then the crowd 
silently withdrew. I observed that 
Guert’s eyes turned anxiously and in- 
quiringly around, and I told him in a 
low voice, I would go for the ladies my- 
self. A smile and a pressure of the hand 
showed how well I had interpreted his 
thoughts. 

Somewhat to my surprise, I found Mary 
Wallace, pale, it is true, but compara- 
tively calm and mistress of herself. That 
instinct of propriety whicb seems to form 
a part of the nature of a well-educated 
woman, had taught her the necessity of 
self-command, that no outbreak of her 
feelings should affect the sufferer. As for 
Anneke, she was like herself, gentile, 
mourning, and full of sympathy for her. 
friend. 

As soon as apprised of the object of my 
visit, the two girls expressed their readi- 
ness to go to Guert. As they knew the 
way, L did not attend them, purposely 
proceeding in another direction, in or- 
der not to be a witness of the interview. 
Anneke has since told me, however, that 
Mary’s self-command did not altogether 
desert her, while Guert’s cheerful grati- 
tude probably so far deceived her as to 
create a short-lived hope that the wound 
was not mortal. For myself, I passed an 
hour in attending to the state of things in 
and around the house, in order to make 
certain that no negligence occurred, still 
to endanger our security. At the end of 
that time I returned to Guert, meeting 
Herman Mordaunt near the door of his 
room. 

‘The little hope we had is vanished,”’ 
said the last, in a sorrowful tone. ‘‘ Poor 
Ten Eyck has, beyond a question, received 
his death-wound, and has but a few hours 
to live. Were my people safe, I would 
rather that everything at Ravensnest, 
house and estate, were destroyed, than 
had this happen !’’ 

Prepared by this announcement, I was 
not as much surprised as I might other- 
wise have been, at the great change that 
had occurred in my friend, since the time 
I quitted his room. It was evident he an- 
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ticipated the result. 
calm; nay, apparently happy. Nor was 
he so much enfeebled as to prevent his 
speaking quite distinctly, and with suf- 
ficient ease. When the machine of life is 
stopped by the sudden disruption of a vital 
ligament, the approaches of death, though 
more rapid than with disease, are seldom 
so apparent. The first evidences of a fata] 
termination are discovered rather through 
the nature of the violence, than by means 
of its apparent effects. 

I have said that Guert seemed even 
happy, though death was so near. An- 
neke told me subsequently, that Mary 
Wallace had owned her love, in answer to 
an earnest appeal on his part, and from 
that moment he had expressed himself as 
one who was about to die contented. Poor 
Guert! It was little he thought of the 
dread future, or of the church on earth, 
except as the last was entitled to, and did 
receive on all occasions, his outward re- 
spect. It seemed that Mary Wallace, 
habitually so reserved and silent among 
her friends, had been accustomed to con- 
verse freely with Guert, and that she had 
made a serious effort, during her residence 
in Albany, to enlighten his mind, or rather 
to arouse his feelings on this all-important 
subject, and that Guert, sensible of the 
pleasure of receiving instruction from such 
a source, always listened with attention. 
When I entered the room, some allusion 
had just been made to this theme. 

‘*But for you, Mary, I should be little 
better than a heathen,’”’ said Guert, 
holding the hand of his beloved, and 
scarce averting his eyes from their idol a 
single instant. ‘If God has mercy on 
me, it will be on your account.”’ 

“Oh! no—no—no—Guert, say not, 
think not thus /’’ exclaimed Mary Wal- 
lace, shocked at the excess of his attach- 
ment even for herself at such a moment. 
<<We all receive our pardons through the 
death and mediation of his blessed Son. 
Nothing else can save you, or any of us, 
my dear, dear Guert; and I implore you 
not to think otherwise.’’ 


Guert looked a little bewildered ; still 


he looked pleased. The first expression 
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Nevertheless, he was | comprehending the nature of that mys- 


terious explanation, which baffles the un- 
aided powers of man, and which indeed, 
is to be felt, rather than understood. The 
look of pleasure had its origin in the 
‘dear, dear Guert,’’ and more than that, 
in the consciousness of possessing the af- 
fections of the woman he had so long 
loved, almost against hope. Guert Ten 
Kyck was a man of bold and reckless 
character in all that pertained to risks, 
frolic, and youthful adventure; but the 
meekest Christian could scarcely possess 
a more lowly opinion of his own frailties 
and sins, than this dashing young fellow 
possessed of his own claims to be valued 
by such a being as Mary Wallace. I 
often wondered how he ever presumed to 
love her, but suppose the apparent vanity 
must be ascribed to the resistless power of 
a passion that is known to be the strong- 
est of our nature. It was also a sort of 
moral anomaly that two so opposed to 
each other in character—the one verging 
on extreme recklessness, the other pushing 
prudence almost to prudery; the one so 
gay as to seem to live for frolic, the other 
quiet and reserved—should conceive this 
strong predilection for each other ; but so 
it was. Ihave heard persons say, how- 
ever, that these varieties in temperament 
awaken interest, and that they who have 
commenced with such dissimiliarities, but 
have assimilated by communion, attach- 
ment, and habits, after all make the hap- 
piest couples. 

Mary Wallace lost all reserve, in the 
gush of tenderness and sympathy that 
now swept all before it. Throughout the 
whole of that morning she hung about 
Guert, as the mother watches the ailing 
infant. If his thirst was to be assuaged, 
her hand held the cup; if his pillow was 
to be replaced, her care suggested the al- 
teration ; if his brow was to be wiped, she 
performed that office for him, suffering no 
other to come between her and the object 
of her solicitude. 

There were moments when the manner 
in which Mary Wallace hung over Guert 
was infinitely touching. Anneke and I 
knew that her very soul yearned to lead 


was probably produced by his not exactly | his thoughts to dwell on the subject of the 
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great change that was so near. Never-; Mary Wallace watch over her patient, 


theless, the tenderness of the woman was 
so much stronger than even the anxiety 
of the Christian, that we perceived she 
feared the influence of his wound. At 
length, happily for an anxiety that was 
beginning to be too painful for endurance, 
Guert spoke on the subject himself. 
Whether his mind naturally adverted to 
such a topic, or he perceived the solicitude 
of his gentle nurse, I could not say. 

*‘T cannot stay with you long, Mary,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and I should like to have Mr. 
Worden’s prayers, united to yours, offered 
up in my behalf. 
dominie for an old friend? ”’ 


Corny will seek the | 


during the whole of that sad day! She 
seemed to know neither weariness nor 
fatigue. Toward evening—it was just as 
the sun was tinging the summits of the 
trees with its parting light—she came 
toward Anneke and myself with a face 
that was slightly illuminated with some- 
thing like a glow of pleasure, and whis- 
pered to us that Guert was better. Within 
ten minutes of that moment I approached 
the bed, and saw a slight movement of the 
patient’s hand, as if he desired me to come 
nearer. 

“ Corny,’’ said Guert, in a low, languid 
voice, ‘it is nearly all over. I wish I 


I vanished from the room, and was ab- |! could see Mary Wallace once more, before 


sent ten minutes. At the end of that 


time, Mr. Worden was ready in his sur- | 


plice, and we went to the sick-room. Cer- 
tainly our old pastor had not the way of 
manifesting the infiuence of religion that 
is usual to the colonies, especially to those 
of the more northern and eastern portions 
of the country ; yet there was a hearti- 
ness in his manner of praying, at times, 
that almost persuaded me he was a good 
man. I willown, however, that Mr. Wor- 
den was one of those clergymen who could 
pray much more sincerely for certain per- 
sons than for others. He was partial to 
poor Guert; and I really thought this 
was manifest in his accents on this melan- 
choly occasion. 

The dying man was relieved by this at- 
tention to the rites of the Church. Guert 
was not a metaphysician; and at no 
period of his life, I believe, did he enter 
very closely into the consideration of 
those fearful questions which were con- 
nected with his existence, origin, destina- 
tion, and position, in the long scale of 
animated beings. He had those general 
notions on these subjects that all civilized 
men imbibe by education and communion 
with their fellows, but nothing more. He 
understood it was a duty to pray; and I 
make no doubt he fancied there were 
times and seasons in which this duty was 
more imperative than at others; and 
times and seasons when it might be dis- 
pensed with. 

How tenderly and how anxiously did 


I die.”’ 

Mary was not, could not be distant. 
She fell upon her knees, and clasped the 
yielding form of her lover to her heart. 
Nothing was said on either side; or if 
aught were said, it was whispered, and 
was of a nature too sacred to be com- 
municated to others. In that attitude 
did this young woman, long so coy and 
difficult to decide, remain for near an 
hour, and in that quiet, cherishing, 
womanly embrace, did Guert Ten Eyck 
breathe his last. 

I left the sufferer as much alone with 
the woman of his heart as comported 
with prudence and a proper attention on 
my part; but it was my melancholy duty 
to close his eyes. Thus prematurely ter- 
minated the earthly career of as manly a 
spirit as ever dwelt in human form. That 
it had imperfections, my pen has not con- 
cealed ; but the long years that have since 
passed away have not served to obliterate 
the regard so noble a temperament could 
not fail to awaken. 


a 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“How slow the day slides on! When we desire 
Time’s haste, he seems to lose a match with lob- 
sters; 
And when we wish him stay, he imps his wings 
With feathers plumed with thought.”’ 
—ALBAMAZAR. 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the grief 
that we all felt for our loss. That night 
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was necessarily one of watchfulness, but | pearance in Judea is tantamount to his 


few were inclined to sleep. The return of 
light found us unmolested, however; and 
an hour or two later Susquesus came in, 
and reported that the enemy had re- 
treated toward Ticonderoga. There was 
nothing more to fear from that quarter, 
and the settlers soon began to return to 
their dwellings, or to such as remained. 
In the course of a week the ax again rang 
in the forest, and rude habitations began 
to reappear, in the places of those that 
had been destroyed. As Bulstrode could 
not well be removed, Herman Mordaunt 
determined to pass the remainder of the 
season at Ravensnest, with the double 
view of accommodating his guest, and of 
encouraging his settlers. The danger 
was known to be over for that summer at 
least, and, ere the approach of another, 
it was hoped that the humiliated feelings 
of Great Britain would so far be aroused 
as to drive the enemy from the province ; 
as indeed was effectually done. 

On consultation, it was decided that the 
body of Guert ought to be sent for inter- 
ment among his friends, to Albany. Dirck 
and myself accompanied it as the principal 
attendants, allthat remained of our party 
going with us. Herman Mordaunt thought 
it necessary to remain at Ravensnest, 
and Anneke would not quit her father. 
The Rev. Mr. Worden’s missionary zeal 
had, by this trial, effectually evaporated, 
and he profited by so favorable an occasion 
to withdraw into the safer and more peo- 
pled districts. I well remember, as we 
marched after the horse-litter that car- 
ried the remains of poor Guert, the divine 
making the following sensible remarks : 

“You see how it is, on this frontier, 
Corny,’’ he said; ‘‘it is premature to 
think of introducing Christianity. Christ- 
ianity is essentially a civilized religion, and 
can only be of use among civilized beings. 
It is true, my young friend, that many of 
the early apostles were not learned, after 
the fashion of this world, but they were 
all thoroughly civilized. Palestine was a 
civilized country, and the Hebrews were a 
great people; and I consider the prece- 
dent set by our blessed Lord is a command 
to be followed in all time, and that his ap- 


saying to his apostles, ‘go and preach me 
and my gospel to all czvilized people.’ ”’ 

I ventured to remark that there was 
something like a direct command to 
preach it to all nations, to be found in 
the Bible. 

*‘ Ay, that is true enough,’’ answered 
Mr. Worden, ‘‘ but it clearly means all 
civilized nations. Then, this was before 
the discovery of America, and it is fair 
enough to presume that the command re- 
ferred solely to known nations. The texts 
of Scripture are not to be strained, but 
are to be construed naturally, Corny, and 
this seems to me to be the natural read- 
ing of that passage. No, I have been 
rash and imprudent in pushing duty to 
exaggeration, and shall confine my labors - 
to their proper sphere, during the re- 
mainder of my days. Civilization is just 
as much a means of Providence as re- 
ligion itself, and it is clearly intended — 
that one should be built on the other. A 
clergyman goes quite far enough from the 
center of refinement, when he quits home 
to come inte these colenies to preach the 
gospel; letting alone these scalping devils, 
the Indians, who, I greatly fear, were 
never born to be saved. It may do well 
enough to have societies to keep them in | 
view, but a meeting in London is quite 
near enough ever to approach them.’’ 

Such, ever after, appeared to be the 
sentiments of the Rev. Mr. Worden, and 
I took no pains to change them. I ought, 
however, to have alluded to the parting 
with Anneke before I gave the foregoing 
extract from the parson’s homily. Cir- 
cumstances prevented my having much 
private communication with my betrothed 
before quitting the "Nest; for Anneke’s 
sympathy with Mary Wallace was too pro 
found to permit her to think much, just 
then, of aught but the latter’s sorrow. As 
for Mary herself, the strength and depth 
of her attachment and grief were never 
fully appreciated, until time came to vin- 
dicate them. Her seeming calm was soon 
restored, for it was only under a tempest 
of feeling that Mary Wallace lost her self- 
command; and the affliction that was in- 
evitable and irremediable, one of her 
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regulated temperament and high principles | But you see that the preference of the 


struggled to endure with Christian sub- 
mission. 
came to know how intense and absorbing 
had, in truth, been her passion for the gay, 
high-spirited, ill-educated, and impulsive 
young Albanian. 

_ Anneke wept for a few minutes in my 
arms, a quarter of an hour before our 
melancholy procession quitted the ’Nest. 
The dear girl had no undue reserve with 
me, though I found her a little reluctant 
to converse on the subject of our own 
loves so soon after the fearful scenes we 
had just gone through. Still she left me 
in no doubt on the all-important point of 
my carrying away with me her whole and 
entirely undivided heart. Bulstrode she 
never had, never could love. This she 
assured me over and over again. He 
amused her, and she felt for him some of 
the affection and interest of kindred, but 
not the least of any other interest. Poor 
Bulstrode ! now I was certain of success, 
I had very magnanimous sentiments in 
his behalf, and could give him credit for 
various good qualities that had been pre- 
viously obscured in my eyes. Herman 
Mordaunt had requested nothing might 
be said to the major of my engagement ; 
though an early opportunity was to be 
taken by himself to let the suitor under- 
stand that Anneke declined the honor of 
his hand. It was thought the informa- 
tion would come best from him. 

‘‘T shall be frank with you, Littlepage, 
and confess I have been very anxious for 
the union of my daughter and Mr. Bul- 
strode,’’ said Mr. Mordaunt, in the inter- 
view we had before I left the Nest; ‘‘and 
I trust to your own good sense to account 
for it. I knew Bulstrode before I had any 
knowledge of yourself; and there was al- 
ready a connection between us, that was 
just of a nature to render one that was 
closer desirable. I shall not deny that I 
fancied Anneke fitted to adorn the station 
and circles to which Bulstrode could have 
carried her; and perhaps it is a natural 
parental weakness to wish to see one’s 
child promoted. We talk of humility and 
contentment, Corny, though there is much 
of the nolo episcoparz about it, after all. 


It was only in after-life that 1} parent that it must prevail. 


child 1s so much stronger than that of the 
I daresay, 
after all, you would much rather be An- 
neke’s choice than be mine ?”’ 

“T can have no difficulty in admitting 
that, sir,’? I answered; ‘‘and I feel very 
sensible of the liberal manner in which you 
yield your own preferences to our wishes. 
Certainly in the way of rank and fortune 
I have little to offer, Mr. Mordaunt, as an 
offset to Mr. Bulstrode’s claims; but, in 
love for your daughter, and in an ardent 
desire to make her happy, I shall not yield 
to him, or any other man, though he were 
a king. 

‘‘In the way of fortune, Littlepage, I 
have very few regrets. As you are to 
live in this covntry, the joint means of the 
two families, which some day must center 
in you and Anneke, will prove all-suffi- 
cient ; and as for posterity, Ravensnest 
and Mooseridge will supply ample provis- 
ions. As the colony grows your descend- 
ants will increase, and your means will 
increase with both. No, no; I may have 
been a little disappointed, that much I 
will own; but Lhave not been at any time 
displeased. God bless you, then, my dear 
boy ; write us from Albany, and come to 
us at Lilacsbush in September. Your 
reception will be that of a son.”’ 

It is needless to dwell on the melancholy 
procession we formed through the woods. 
Dirck and myself kept near the body, on 
foot, until we reached the highway, when 
vehicles were provided for the common 
transportation. On reaching Albany we 
delivered the remains of Guert to his rel- 
atives, and there was a suitable funeral 
given. The bricked closet behind the 
chimney was opened as usual, and the six 
dozen of Madeira that had been placed in 
it twenty-four years before, or the day the 
poor fellow was christened, was found to 
be very excellent. [ remember it was 
said generally that better wine was drunk 
at the funeral of Guert Ten Hyck than 
had been tasted at the obsequies of any 
individual who was not a Van Rensselaer, 
a Schuyler, or a Ten Broeck, within the 
memory of man. Inow speak of funerals 
in Albany, for I do suppose the remark 
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would scarcely apply to many other funer- 
als lower down the river. As a rule, 
however, very good wine was given at all 
our funerals. 

The Rev. Mr. Worden officiated, and 
was universally regarded with interest, as 
a pious minister of the gospel, who had 
barely escaped the fate of the person he 
was now committing “dust to dust,”’ 
while devotedly and ardently employed in 
endeavoring to rescue the souls of the very 
savages who sought his life, from the fate 
of the heathen. 

I remember there was a very well- 
worded paragraph to this effect in the 
New York Gazette, and I have heard it 
said, but do not remember to have ever 
seen it myself, that in one of the reports 
of the Society for the Promulgation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Lands, the circum- 
stances were alluded to in a very touch- 
ing and edifying manner. 

Poor Guert! I passed a few minutes at 
his grave before we went south. It was 
all that was left of his fine person, his 
high spirit, his lion-hearted courage, his 
buoyant spirits, and his unextinguishable 
love of frolic. A finer physical man I 
never beheld, or one who better satisfied 
the eye, in all respects. That the noble 
tenement was not more intellectually occu- 
pied was purely the consequence ofa want 
of education. Notwithstanding, all the 
books in the world could not have converted 
Guert Ten Eyck into a Jason Newcome, 
or Jason Newcomeinto a Guert Ten Hyck. 

tach owed many of his peculiarities, 
doubtless, to the province in which he 
was bred and born, and to the training 
consequent on these accidents ; but nature 
had also drawn broad distinctions between 
them. All the wildness of Guert’s im- 
pulses could not altogether destroy his 
feelings, tone, and tact as a gentleman ; 
while all the soaring, extravagant preten- 
sions of Jason never could have ended in 
elevating him to that character. Alas! 
Poor Guert ! I sincerely mourned his loss 
for years; nor has his memory yet ceased 
to have a deep interest with me. 

Dirck Follock and I would have been a 
good deal caressed at Albany, on our re- 
turn, both on account of what had hap- 
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! pened, and on account of our Dutch con- 
nections, had we been in a mood to profit 
by the disposition of the people. But we 
were not. The sad events with which we 
had been connected were still too recent 
to indulge in gayeties or company ; and, 
as soon as possible after the funeral, we 
seized the opportunity of embarking on 
board a sloop bound to New York. Our 
voyage was generally considered a pros- 
perous one, lasting, indeed, only six days. 
We took the ground three times, it is 
true; but nothing was thought of that, 
such accidents being of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Among the events of this sort, one oc- 
curred in the Overslaugh, and I passed 
a few hours there very pleasantly, as it 
was so near the scene of our advent- 
ure on the river. Anneke always occu- 
pied much of my thoughts, but pleasing 
pictures of her gentle decision, her im- 
plicit reliance on myself, her resignation, 
her spirit, and her intelligence, were now 
blended, without any alloy, in my recol- 
lection. The dear girl had confessed to 
me that she loved me even on that fearful 
night, for her tenderness in my behalf 
dated much farther back. This was a 
great addition to the satisfaction with 
which I went over every incident and 
speech, in recollection, endeavoring to 
recall the most minute tone or expres- 
sion, to see if I could now connect it 
with any sign of that passion which I was 
authorized in believing did even then ex- 
ist. Thus aided, equally by Anneke’s 
gentle, blushing admissions, and my own 
wishes, I had no difficulty in recalling 
pictures that were infinitely agreeable to 
myself, though possibly not minutely 
accurate. 

In the Tappan Sea, Dirck left us; pro- 
ceeding into Rockland, to join his family. 
I continued on in the sloop, reaching port 
next dav. My uncle and aunt Legge 
were delighted to see me, and I soon 
found I should be a lion, had I leisure to 
remain in town, in order to enjoy the no- 
toriety my connection with the northern 
expedition had created. I found a deep 
mortification pervading the capital, in 
| consequence of our defeat, mingled with a 
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high determination to redeem our tar- | 


nished honor. 

Satanstoe, with all its endearing ties, 
however, called me away; and I left 
town, on horseback, leaving my effects 
to follow by the first good opportunity, 
the morning of the day succeeding that 
on which I had arrived. I shall not at- 
tempt toconceal one weakness. As usual, 
I stopped at Kingsbridge to dine and 
bait ; and while the notable landlady was 
preparing my dinner, I ascended the 
heights to catch a distant view of Lilacs- 
bush. There lay the pretty cottage-like 
dwelling, placed beneath its hill, amid a 
wilderness of shrubbery; but its lovely 
young mistress was far away, and lI 
found the pleasure with which I gazed at 
it blended with regrets. 

“You have been north, I hear, Mr. 
Littlepage,’’ my landlady observed, while 
I was discussing her lamb and peas, and 
asparagus ; ‘‘ pray sir, did you hear or 
see anything of our honored neighbors, 
Herman Mordaunt and his charming 
daughter ? ”’ 

*“*Much of both, Mrs. Light; and that 
under trying circumstances. Mooseridge, 
my father’s property in that part of the 
province, is quite near to Ravensnest, 
Herman Mordaunt’s estate, and I have 
passed some time at it. Have no tidings 
of the family reached you lately ?”’ 

** None, unless it be the report that Miss 
Anneke will never return to us.’’ 

«* Anneke not return! In the name of 
wonder, how do you hear this ? ”’ 

*““Not as Miss Anneke, but as Lady 
Anneke, or something of that sort. Isn’t 
there a General Bulstrom, or some great 
officer or other, who seeks her hand, and 
on whom she smiles, sir? ”’ 

“| presume I understand you, now. 
Well, what do you learn of him ? ”’ 

** Only that they are to be married next 
month—some say they are married al- 
ready, and that the old gentleman gives 
Lilacsbush out and out, and four thou- 
sand pounds currency down, in order to 
purchase so high an honor for his child. 
IT tell the neighbors it is too much, Miss 
Anneke being worth any lord in England, 
on her own, sole account.”’ 
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This intelligence did not disturb me, of 
course, for it was tavern-tidings and 
neighbors’ news. Neighbors! How much 
is that sacred word prostituted! You 
shall find people opening their ears with 
avidity to the gossip of a neighborhood, 
when nineteen times in twenty it is less 
entitled to credit than the intelligence 
which is obtained from a distance, pro- 
vided the latter come from persons of the 
same class in life as the individuals in 
question, and are known to them. What 
means had this woman of knowing the 
secrets of Herman Mordaunt’s family, 
that were one-half as good as those pos- 
sessed by friends in Albany, for instance ? 
This neighborhood testimony, as it is 
called, does a vast deal of mischief in the 
province, and most especially in those 
parts of 1t where our own people are 
brought in contact with their fellow-sub- 
jects from the more eastern colonies. In 
my eyes, Jason Newcome’s opinions of 
Herman Mordaunt and his acts would be 
nearly worthless, shrewd as I admit the 
man to be; for the two have not a dis- 
tinctive opinion, custom, and I had almost 
said principle, in common. Just apprecia- 
tion of motives and acts can only proceed 
from those who feel and think alike; and 
this is morally impossible where there 
exist broad distinctions in social classes. 
It is just for this reason that we attach 
so little importance to the ordinary re- 
ports, and even to the sworn evidence of 
servants. 

Our reception at Satanstoe was just 
what might have been expected. My dear 
mother hugged me to her heart again and 
again, and seemed never to be satisfied 
with feasting her eyes on me. My father 
was affected at seeing me, too; and I 
thought there was a very decided moist- 
ure in his eyes. As for old Captain Hugh 
Roger, threescore-and-ten had exhausted 
his fluids pretty much; but he shook me 
heartily by the hand, and listened to my 
account of the movements before Ty 
with all a soldier’s interest, and with 
somewhat of the fire of one who had 
served himself in more fortunate times. 
I had to fight my battles o’er and o’er 
again, aS a matter of course, and to re- 
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count the tale of Ravensnest in all its de- 
tails. We were at supper when | con- 
cluded my most labored narrative, and 
when I began to hope my duties in this 
respect were finally terminated. But my 
dear mother had heavier matters still on 
her mind; and it was necessary that I 
should give her a private conference, in 
her own little room. 

‘Corny, my beloved child,’’? commenced 
this anxious and most tender parent, 
““you have said nothing particular to me 
of the Mordaunts. It is now time to speak 
of that family.”’ 

‘Have I not told you, mother, how we 
met at Albany, and of what occurred on 
the river?’”’? I had not spoken of that 
adventure in my letters, because I was un- 
certain of the true state of Anneke’s feel- 
ings, and did not wish to raise expecta- 
tions that might never be realized. ‘*‘ And 
of our going to Ravensnest in company, 
and of all that happened at Ravensnest 
after our return from Ty ? ”’ 

‘¢ What is all this to me, child! I wish 
to hear you speak of Anneke—is it true 
that she is going to be married ? ”’ 

“Tt is true. I can affirm that much 
from her own mouth.’’ 

My dear mother’s countenance fell, and 
I could hardly pursue my wicked equi- 
voque any further. 

‘‘And she has even had the effrontery 
to own this to you, Corny ?”’ 

«‘ She has indeed ; though truth compels 
me to add that she blushed a great deal 
while admitting it, and seemed only half 
disposed to be so frank; that is, at first ; 
for in the end, she rather smiled than 
blushed.’’ 

‘“Well, this amazes me! It is only a 
proof that vanity, and worldly rank, and 
worldly riches, stand higher in the esti- 
mation of Anneke Mordaunt than excel- 
lence and modest merit.’’ 

‘¢ What riches and worldly rank have I, 
mother, to tempt any woman to forget the 
qualities you have mentioned ? ” 

‘TJ was not thinking of you, my son, in 
that sense at all. Of course, I mean Mr. 
Bulstrode.”’ 

**What has Mr. Bulstrode to do with 
my marriage with Anneke Mordaunt ? or 
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'any one else but her own sweet self, who 
has consented to become my wife; her 
father, who accepts me for a son; my 
father, who is about to imitate his example 
by taking Anneke to his heart as a daugh- 
ter, and you, my dearest, dearest mother, 
who are the only person likely to raise ob- 
stacles, as you are now doing ? ”’ 

This was a boyish mode of producing a 
most delightful surprise, | am very ready 
to acknowledge; and when I saw my 
mother burst into tears, I felt both regret 
and shame at having practiced it. But 
youth is the season of folly, and happy is 
the man who can say he has never trifled 
more seriously with the feelings of a par- 
ent. I was soon pardoned—what offense 
would not that devoted mother have par- 
doned her only child !--when I was made 
to relate ail that was proper to be told of 
what had passed between Anneke and 

It is scarcely necessary to say L 

was assured of the cheerful acquiescence 

in my wishes, of all my own family, from 

Captain Hugh Roger down to the dear 

person who was speaking. They had set 

their minds on my becoming the husband 
of this very young lady ; and I could not 
possibly have made any communication 
that would be more agreeable, as I was 
given to understand from each and all 

that very night. , 

My return to Satanstoe occurred in the 
last half of the month of July. The Mor- 
daunts were not to be at Lilacsbush until 
the middle of September, and I had near 
two months to wait for that happy mo- 
ment. The time was passed as well as it 
could be. I endeavored to interest myself 
in the old Neck, and to plan schemes of 
future happiness there that were to be 
realized in Anneke’s society. It was and 
is a noble farm; rich, beautifully placed, 
having water on three of its sides, in capi- 
tal order, and well stocked with such 
apples, peaches, apricots, plums, and 
other fruits as the world can scarcely 
equal. It is true that the provinces a 
littie further south, such as New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
think they can beat us in peaches; but I 
have never tasted any fruit that I thought 
would compare with that of Satanstoe. 
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I love every tree, wall, knoll, swell, 
meadow, and hummock about the old 
place. One thing distresses me. I love 
old names, such as my father knew the 
same places by; and I like to mispro- 
nounce a word when custom and associa- 
tion render the practice familiar. I would 
not call my friend, Dirck Follock, any- 
thing else but Follock, unless it might be 
in a formal way, or when asking him to 
drink a glass of wine with me, for a great 
deal. So itis with Satanstoe ; the name 
is homely, lam willing to allow; but itis 
strong and conveys an idea. It relates 
also to the usages and notions of the 
country ; and names ought always to be 
preserved, except in those few instances 
in which there are good reasous for alter- 
ing them. 

I regret to say, that ever since the ap- 
pearance of Jason Newcome among us 
there has been a disposition among the 
ignorant and vulgar to call the Neck, 
Dibbleton ; under the pretense, I have al- 
ready mentioned, that it once belonged to 
the family of Dibblees, or, as some think, 
as a pious diminutive of Devil’s-Town. I 
indignantly repel this supposition ; though 
I do believe that Dibbleton is only a sneak- 
ing mode of pronouncing Devilton, as I 
admit I have heard the old people laugh- 
ingly term the Neck. This belongs tothe 
**Gaul darn ye’’ school, and it is not to 
my taste. I say theignorant and vulgar, 
for this is just the class to be squeamish 
on such subjects. J have been told— 
though I cannot say that I have heard it 
myself—but I am told there have been 
people from the eastward among us of 
late years who affect to call ‘‘ Hell-gate’’ 
‘‘Hurl-gate,’’ or ‘“‘ Whirl-gate,’? or by 
some other such sentimental, whirlgig 
name; and these are the gentry who 
would wish to alter ‘‘Satanstoe’”’ into 
<‘Dibbleton !”’ Since the eastern troops 
have begun to come among us, indeed, 
they have commenced a desperate inroad 
on many of our: old venerated Dutch 
names; names that the English direct 
from home have generally respected. In- 
deed, change—change in all things seems 
to be the besetting passion of these peo- 
ple. We of New York are content to do 
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;/ aS our ancestors have done before us; and 
this they ridicule, making it matter of 
accusation against us that we follow the 
notions of our fathers. I shall never com- 
plain that they are deserting so many of 
their customs; for I regard the changes 
as improvements; but I beg that they 
may leave us ours. 

That there is such a thing as improve- 
ment I am willing enough to admit, as 
well as that it not only compels, but ex- 
cuses changes; but I am yet to learn it is 
matter of just reproach that a man follows 
in the footsteps of those who have gone 
before him. The apothegms of David, and 
the wisdom of Solomon, are just as much 
apothegms and wisdom, in our own time, 
as they were the day they were written, 
and for precisely the same reason—their 
truth. Where there is so much stability 
in morals, there must be permanent prin- 
ciples, and something surely is worthy to 
be saved from the wreck of the past. I 
doubt if all this craving for change has not 
more of selfishness in it than either of ex- 
pediency or of philosophy; and I could 
wish at least that Satanstoe should never 
be frittered away into so sneaking a sub- 
stitute as Dibbleton. 

That was a joyful day, when a servant 
in Herman Mordaunt’s lively rode in upon 
our lawn, and handed me a letter from his 
master, informing me of the safe arrival 
of the family, and inviting me to ride over 
next day in time to take a late breakfast 
in Lilacsbush. Anneke had. written to 
me twice previously to this; two beauti- 
fully expressed, feminine, yet spirited, af- 
fectionate letters, in which the tenderness 
and sensibility of her nature were barely 
restrained by the delicacy of her sex and 
situation. On the receipt of this wel- 
come invitation, I was guilty of the only 
piece of romantic extravagance that I can 
remember having committed in the course 
of my life. Herman Mordount’s black was 
well treated, and dismissed with a letter 
of acceptance. One hour after he left 
Satanstoe—I do love that venerable name, 
and hope all the Yankees in Christendom 
will not be able to alter it to Dibbleton— 
but one hour after the negro was off, I 
followed him myself, intending to sleep at 
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the well-known inn at Kingsbridge, and! knew but little about the true state of 
not present myself at the ’Bush until the | things in Herman Mordaunt’s family, I 


proper hour next morning. 

I had got to the house of the talkative 
landlady two hours before sunset, put up 
my horse, secured my lodgings, and was 
eating a bite myself, when the good house- 
wife entered the room. 

‘¢ Your servant, Mr. Littlepage,’’ com- 
menced this loquacious person; ‘ how are 
the venerable Captain Hugh Roger, and 
the major, your honored father? Well, I 
see by your smile. Well, it is a comfort- 
able thing to have our friends enjoy good 
health—my own poor man enjoyed most 
wretched health all last winter, and is 
likely to enjoy very much the same, that 
which is coming. I should think you had 
come to the wedding at Lilacsbush, Mr. 
Corny, had you not stopped at my door, 
instead of going on direct to that of Her- 
man Mordaunt.”’ 

I started, but supposed that the news of 
what was to happen had leaked out, and 
that this good woman, whose ears were 
always open, had got hold of a neighbor- 
hood-truth, for once in her life. 

‘‘T am on no such errand, Mrs. Light, 
but hope to be married, one of these days, 
to some one or other.”’ 

<«‘T was not thinking of your marriage, 
sir, but that of Miss Anneke, over at the 
’Bush, tothis Lord Bulstrom. It’s a great 
connection for the Mordaunts, after all, 
though Herman Mordaunt is of good blood 
himself, they tell me. The knight’s man 
often comes here, to taste new cider, which 
he admits is as good as English cider, and 
I believe it is the only thing which he has 
found in the colonies that he thinks is one- 
half as good; but Thomas tells me all is 
settled, and that the wedding must take 
place right soon. It has only been put off 
on account of Miss Wallace, who is in deep 
mourning’ for her own husband, having 
lost him within the honey-moon, which is 
the reason she still bears her own name. 
They tell me a widow who loses her hus- 
band in the honey-moon is obliged to bear 
her maiden name; otherwise Miss Mary 
would be Mrs. Van Goort, or something 
like that.”’ 

As it was very clear the neighborhood 
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took my hat and proceeded to execute the 
intention with which I had left home. I 
was sorry to hear that Bulstrode was at 
Lilacsbush, but had no apprehension of 
his ever marrying Anneke. I took my 
way to the heights, and soon reached the 
field where I had once met the ladies on 
horseback. There, seated under a tree, I 
saw Bulstrode, alone, and apparently in 
deep contemplation. It was no part of 
my plan to be seen, or to have my pres- 
ence known, and I was retiring, when I 
heard my name, discovered that I was 
recognized, and joined him. 

The first glance at Bulstrode showed 
me that he knew the truth. He colored, 
bit his lips, forced a smile, and came for- 
ward to meet me, limping just enough to 
add interest to his gait, and offered his 
hand to me with a frank manliness that 
gave him great merit in my eyes. It was no 
trifle to lose Anne Mordaunt, and I am 
afraid 1 could not have manifested half so 
much magnanimity. But Bulstrode was 
aman of the world, and he knew how to 
command the exhibition of his feelings, if 
not to command the feelings themselves. 

‘*T told you once, Corny,”’ he said, of- 
fering his hand, ‘‘that we must remain 
friends, coute qui coute—you have been 
successful, and I have failed. Herman 
Mordaunt told me the melanchoiy fact be- 
fore we left Albany; and I can tell you, 
his regrets were not so very flattering to 
you. Nevertheless, he admits you are a 
capital fellow, and that if it were not for 
Alexander, he could wish it to be Diogenes. 
So you have only to provide yourself with 
a lantern and a tub, marry Anneke, and 
set up housekeeping. As for the honest 
man, I propose saving you some trouble, 
by offering myself in that character, even 
before you light your wick. Come, take a 
seat on this bench, and let us chat.”’ 

There was something a little forced in 
all this, it is true, but it was manly. I 
took the seat, and Bulstrode went on. 

«Tt was the river that made your fort- 
une, Corny, and undid me.”’ 

I smiled, but said nothing; though I 
knew better. 
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*‘There is fate in love, asin war. Well, 
I am as well off as Abercrombie; we 
both expected to be victorious, while each 
is conquered. I am more fortunate, in- 
deed ; for he can never expect to get an- 
other army, while I may get another 
wife. IL wish you would be frank with me, 
and confess to what you particularly 
ascribe your own success.”’ 

‘It is natural, Mr. Bulstrode, that a 
young woman should prefer to live in her 
own country, to living in a strange land, 
and among strangers.”’ 

*« Ay, Corny, that is both patriotic and 
modest ; but it is not the real reason. 
No, sir; it was Scruband the theatricals 
by which I have been undone. With most 
provincials, Mr. Littlepage, it is a suffi- 
cient apology for anything, that the me- 
tropolis approves. So itis with you colo- 
nists in general ; let England say yes, and 
you dare not say no. There is one thing 
that persons who live so far from home 
seldom learn; and it is this: there are 
two sorts of great worlds; the great 
vulgar world, which includes all but the 
very best in taste, principles, and manners, 
whether it be in a capital or ina country ; 
and the great respectable world, which, 
infinitely less numerous, contains the ju- 
dicious, the instructed, the intelligent, and 
on some questions, the good. Now the 
first form fashion; whereas the last pro- 
duce something far better and more en- 
during than fashion. Fashion often stands 
rebuked in the presence of the last class, 
small as it ever is, numerically. 

«Very high rank, very finished tastes, 
very strong judgments, and very correct 
principles, all unite, more or less, to make 
up this class. One or more of these quali- 
ties may be wanting, perhaps, but the 
union of the whole forms the perfection of 
the character. We have daily examples 
of this at home, as well as elsewhere ; 
though in our artificial state of society it 
requires more decided qualities to resist 
the influence of fashion, when there is not 
positive, social rank to sustain it, perhaps, 
than it would in one more natural. That 
which first struck me in Anneke, as is the 
case with most young men, was the deli- 
cacy of her appearance, and her beauty. 
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In this respect, 
your American women have quite taken 
me by surprise. In England we are so 
accustomed to associate a certain delicacy 
of person and air with high rank, that I 
will confess, I landed in New York with 
no expectation of meeting a single female 
in the whole country, who was not com- 
paratively coarse, and what we are accus- 
tomed to consider common, in physique; 
yet I must now say, that apart from mere 
conventional finish, I find quite as large a 
proportion of aristocratical looking fe- 
maies among you as if you had a full 
share of duchesses. The last thing I 
should think of calling an American 
woman, would be coarse. She may want 
manner, in one sense; she may want fin- 
ish in a dozen things ; she may, and often 
does, want utterance, as utterance is 
understood among the accomplished ; but 
she is seldom, indeed, coarse or vulgar, 
according to our European understanding 
of the terms.”’ 

‘* And of what is all this @ propos, Bul- 
strode ? ”’ 

‘*Oh ! of your success, and my defeat, 
of course, Corny,’’ answered the major, 
smiling. ‘‘ What I mean, is this—that 
Anneke is one of your second class, or is 
better than what fashion can make her; 
and Scrub has been the means of my un- 
doing. She does not care for fashion, in 
a play, or a novel, or a dress even, but 
looks for the proprieties. Yes, Scrub has 
proved my undoing !”’ 

I did not exactly believe the last; but 
finding Bulstrode so well disposed to give 
his rejection this turn, it was not my part 
to contradict him. We talked together 
half an hour longer, in the most amicable 
manner, then parted ; Bulstrode promising 
not to betray the secret of my presence. 

I lingered in sight of the house until 
evening, when I ventured nearer, hoping 
to get a glimpse of Anneke as she passed 
some. window, or appeared, by the soft 
light of the moon, under the piazza that 
skirted the south front of the building. 
Lilacsbush deserved its name, being a 
perfect wilderness of shrubbery ; and fav- 
ored by the last, I had got quite near 
the house, when I heard light foot- 
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steps on the gravel of an adjacent walk. ; recognized. 


At the next instant, soft, low voices met 
my ears, and I was a sort of compelled 
auditor of what followed. 

‘*No, Anne, my fate is sealed for this 
world,’’ said Mary Wallace, ‘‘ and I shall 
live Guert’s widow as faithfully and de- 
votedly, as if the marriage-vow had been 
pronounced. This much is due to his 
memory, on account of the heartless 
doubts I permitted to influence me, and 
which drove him into those terrible scenes 
that destroyed him. When a woman 
really loves, Anneke, it is vain to struggle 
against anything but positive unworthi- 
ness, I fear. Poor Guert was not unworthy 
in any sense; he was erring and impulsive, 
but not unworthy. No—no—notunworthy! 
I ought to have given him my hand, and 
he would have been spared tous. As it 
is, I can only live his widow in secret, and 
in love. You have done well, dearest An- 
neke, in being so frank with Corny Little- 
page, and in avowing that preference 
which you have felt almost from the first 
day of your acquaintance.’’ 

Although this was music to my ears, 
honor would not suffer me to hear more, 
and I moved swiftly away, stirring the 
bushes in a way to apprise the speaker of 
the proximity of a stranger. It was nec- 
essary to appear, and I endeavored so to 
do, without creating any alarm. 

‘‘It must be Mr. Bulstrode,’’ said the 
gentle voice of Anneke, ‘‘ who is probably 
looking for us—see, there he comes, and 
we will meet—’’ 

The dear speaker became tongue-tied ; 
for, by this time, I was near enough to be 
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At the next instant, I held 
her in my arms. Mary Wallace disap- 
peared, how or when, I cannot say. I 
place a veil over the happy hour that suc- 
ceeded, leaving the old to draw on their 
experience for its pictures, and the young 
to live inhope. At the end of that time, 
by Anneke’s persuasion, I entered the 
house, and had to brave Herman Mor- 
daunt’s disposition to rally me. I was not 
only mercifully but hospitably treated, 
however, Anneke’s father merely laughing 
at my little adventure, saying, that he 
looked upon it favorably, and as a sign 
that I was a youth of spirit. 

Early in October we were married, the 
Rev. Mr. Worden performing the cere- 
mony. Our home was to be Lilacsbush, 
which Herman Mordaunt conveyed to me 
the same day, leaving it, as it was fur- 
nished, entirely in my hands. He also 
gave me my wife’s mother’s fortune, a 
respectable independence; and the death 
of Captain Hugh Roger soon after, added 
considerably to my means. We made but 
one family, between town, Lilacsbush and 
Satanstoe—Anneke and my mother, in 
particular, conceiving a strong affection 
for each other. 

As for Bulstrode, he went home before 
the marriage, but keeps up a correspond- 
ence with us to this hour. He is still 
single, and is a declared old bachelor. 
His letters, however, are too light-hearted 
to leave us any concern on the subject; 
though these are matters that may fall 
to the share of my son Mordaunt, should 
he ever have the grace to continue this 
family narrative, 
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So much has been written of late years 
touching the discovery of America, that 
it would not be at all surprising should 
there exist a disposition in a certain class 
of readers to deny the accuracy of all the 
statements in this work. Some may refer 
to history, with a view to prove that 
there never were such persons as our hero 
and heroine, and fancy that by establish- 
ing these facts they completely destroy 
the authenticity of the whole book. In 
answer to this anticipated objection, we 
will state, that after carefully perusing 
several of the Spanish writers—from 
Cervantes to the translator of the journal 
of Columbus, the Alpha and Omega of 
peninsular literature—and after having 
read both Irving and Prescott from be- 
ginning to end, we do not find a syllable 
in either of them that we understand to 
be conclusive evidence, or indeed to be any 
evidence at all, on the portions of our sub- 
jects that are likely to be disputed. Un- 
til some solid affirmative proof, therefore, 
can be produced against us, we shall hold 
our case to be made out, and rest our 
claims to be believed on the authority of 
our own statements. Nor do we think 
there is anything else unreasonable or un- 
usual inthis course, as perhaps the greater 
portion of that which is daily and hourly 
offered to the credence of the American 
public rests on the same species of testi- 
mony—with the trifiing difference that we 
state truths with a profession of fiction, 
while the great moral caterers of the age 
state fiction with the profession of truth. 
If any advantages can be fairly obtained 


over us, in consequence of this trifling dis- 
crepancy, we must submit. 

There is one point, notwithstanding, 
concerning which it may be well to be 
frank at once. The narrative of the 
‘‘ Voyage to Cathay’? has been written 
with the journal of the admiral before 
us; or rather with all of that journal that 
has been given to the world through the 
agency of a very incompetent and meager 
editor. Nothing is plainer than the gen- 
eral fact that this person did not always 
understand his author, and in one partic- 
ular circumstance he has written so ob- 
scurely as not a little to embarrass even 
a novelist, whose functions naturally in- 
clude an entire familiarity with the 
thoughts, emotions, characters, and, oc- 
casionally, with the unknown fates of 
the subjects of his pen. The nautical day 
formerly commenced at meridian, and 
with all our native ingenuity and high 
professional prerogatives, we have not 
been able to discover whether the editor 
of the journal has adopted that mode of 
counting time, or whether he has conde- 
scended to use the more vulgar and: irra- 
tional practice of landsmen. It is our 
opinion, however, that in the spirit of im. 
partiality which becomes an historian, he 
he has adopted both. This little peculi- 
arity might possibly embarrass a super- 
ficial critic ; but accurate critics being se 
very common, we feel no concern on this 
head, well knowing that they will be much 
more apt to wink at these minor inconsist- 
encies than to pass over an error of the 
press, or a comma with a broken tail. As 
we wish to live on good terms with this 
useful class of our fellow-creatures, we 
have directed the printers to misspell 
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ience, and to save them from headaches 
have honestly stated this principal diffi- 
culty ourselves. 

Should the publicity which is now given 
to the consequences of commencing a day 
in the middle have the effect to induce the 
government to order that it shall, in fut- 
ure, with all American seamen, commence 
at one of its ends, something will be 
gained in the way of simplicity, and the 
writing of novels will, insomuch, be ren- 
dered easier and more agreeable. 

As respects the minor characters of this 
work, very little need be said. Every one 
knows that Columbus had seamen in his 
vessels, and that he brought some of the 
natives of the islands he had discovered 
back with him to Spain. The reader is 
now made much more’ intimately ac- 
quainted with certain of these individ- 
uals, we will venture to say, than he can 
be possibly by the perusal of any work 
previously written. As for the subordi- 
nate incidents connected with the more 
familiar events of the age, it is hoped 
they will be found so completely to fill up 
this branch of the subject as to render 
future investigations unnecessary. 


CHAPTER I. 


“There was knocking that shook the marble floor, 
And a voice at the gate, which said— 
‘That the Cid Ruy Diez, the Campeador, 
Was there in his arms array’d.’”’ 
—MRS. HEMANS. 


WHETHER we take the pictures of the 
inimitable Cervantes, or of that scarcely 
less meritorious author from whom Le 
Sage has borrowed his immortal tale, for 
our guides; whether we confide in the 
graver legends of history, or put our 
trust in the accounts of modern trav- 
elers, the time has scarcely ever existed 
when the inns of Spain were good, or the 
roads safe. These are two of the bless- 
ings of civilization which the people of 
the peninsula would really seem destined 
never to attain; for, in all ages, we 
hear, or have heard, of wrongs done the 
traveler equally by the robber and the 
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If such are the facts to-day, such 
also were the facts in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the period to which we 
desire to carry back the reader i imagina- 
tion. 

At the commencement of the month of 
October, in the year of our Lord 1469, 
John of Trastamara reigned in Aragon, 
holding his court at a place called Zara- 
gosa, a town lying on the Ebro, the name 
of which is supposed to be a corruption of 
Cesar Augustus, and a city that has be- 
come celebrated in our own times, under 
the more anglicized term of Saragossa, 
for its deeds in arms. John of Trasta- 
mara, or, aS it was more usual to style 
him, agreeably to the nomenclature of 
kings, John II., was one of the most saga- 
cious monarchs of his age, but he had be- 
come impoverished by many conflicts with 
the turbulent, or, as it may be more court- 
ly to say, the liberty-loving Catalonians ; 
had frequently enough to do to maintain 
his seat on the throne ; possessed a party- 
colored empire that included within its 
sway, besides his native Aragon, with its 
dependencies of Valencia and Catalonia, 
Sicily and the Balearic Islands, with some 
very questionable rights in Navarre. By 
the will of his elder brother and predeces- 
sor, the crown of Naples had descended 
to an illegitimate son of the latter, else 
would that kingdom have been added to 
the list. The King of Aragon had seen a 
long and troubled reign, and, at this very 
moment, his treasury was nearly ex- 
hausted by his efforts to subdue the truc- 
ulent Catalans, though he was nearer a 
triumph than he could then foresee, his 
competitor, the Duke of Lorraine, dying 
suddenly, only two short months after the 
precise period chosen for the commence- 
ment of our tale. 

But it is denied to man to look into the 
future, and on the 9th of the month just 
mentioned the ingenuity of the royal treas- 
urer was most sorely taxed, there having 
arisen an unexpected demand for a con- 
siderable sum of money, at the very mo- 
ment that the army was about to disband 
itself for the want of pay, and the public 
coffers containéd only the very moderate 
sum of three hundred Lnriques, or Henrys 
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—a goid coin named after a _ previous | of the Catholic. 


monarch, and which had a value not far 
from that of the modern ducat, or our own 
quarter eagle. The matter, however, was 
too pressing to be deferred, and even the 
objects of the war were considered as sec- 
ondary to those connected with this sud- 
denly-conceived and more private enter- 
prise. Councils were held, money-dealers 
were cajoled or frightened, and the con- 
fidants of the court were very manifestly 
in a state of great and earnest excitement. 
At length the time of preparation ap- 
peared to be passed, and the instant of 
action arrived. Curiosity was relieved, 
and the citizens of Saragossa were per- 
mitted to know that their sovereign was 
about to send a solemn embassy, on mat- 
ters of high moment, to his neighbor, 
kinsman, and ally, the monarch of Castile. 
In 1469, Henry, also of Trastamara, sat 
upon the throne of the adjoining kingdom, 
under the title of Henry IV. He was the 
grandson, in the male line, of the brother 
of John IJ.’s father, and consequently a 
first cousin once removed, of the monarch 
of Aragon. Notwithstanding this affinity, 
and the strong family interests that might 
be supposed to unite them, it required 
many friendly embassies to preserve the 
peace between the two monarchs ; and the 
announcement of that which was about to 
depart produced more satisfaction than 
wonder in the streets of the town. 

Henry of Castile, though he reigned 
over broader and richer peninsular terri- 
tories than his relative of Aragon, had 
his cares and troubles also. He had been 
twice married, having repudiated his first 
consort, Blanche of Aragon, to wed Jo- 
anna of Portugal, a princess of a levity of 
character so marked as not only to bring 
great scandal on the court generally, but 
to throw so much distrust on the birth of 
her only child, a daughter, as to push dis- 
content to disaffection, and eventually to 
deprive the infant itself of the rights of 
royalty. Henry’s father, like himself, 
had been twice married, and the issue of 
the second union was a son and a daugh- 
ter, Alfonso and Isabella; the latter be- 
coming subsequently illustrious, under the 
double titles of the Queen of Castile, and 
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The luxurious impotency 
of Henry, as a monarch, had driven a 
portion of his subjects into open rebellion. 
Three years preceding that selected for 
our opening, his brother Alfonso had been 
proclaimed king in his stead, and a civil 
war had raged throughout his provinces. 
This war had been recently terminated by 
the death of Alfonso, when the peace of 
the kingdom was temporarily restored by 
a treaty, in which Henry consented to the 
setting aside of his own daughter— or 
rather of the daughter of Joanna of Port- 
ugal—and to the recognition of his half- 
sister Isabella, as the rightful heiress of 
the throne. 

The last concession was the result of 
dire necessity, and, as might have been 
expected, it led to many secret and vio- 
lent measures, with a view to defeat its 
objects. Among the other expedients 
adopted by the king—or, it might be bet- 
ter to say, by his favorites, the inaction 
and indolence of the self-indulgent, but 
kind-hearted prince being proverbial— 
with a view to counteract the probable 
consequences of the expected accession of 
Isabella, were various schemes to control 
her will, and guide her policy, by giving 
her hand, first to a subject, with a view 
to reduce her power, and subsequently to 
various foreign princes, who were thought 
to be more or less suited to the further- 
ance of their schemes. Just at this mo- 
nent, indeed, the marriage of the princess 
was one of the greatest objects of Span- 
ish prudence. The son of the King of 
Aragon was one of the suitors for the 
hand of Isabella, and most of those who 
heard of the intended departure of the 
embassy naturally enough believed that 
the mission had some connection with that 
great stroke of Aragonese policy. 

Isabella had the reputation of learning, 
modesty, discretion, piety, and beauty, 
besides being the acknowledged heiress of 
so enviable a crown; and there were 
many competitors for her hand. Among 
them were to be ranked French, English, 
and Portuguese princes, besides him of 
Aragon to whom we have already al- 
luded. Different favorites supported dif- 
ferent pretenders, struggling to effect 
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their several purposes by the usual in- 
trigues of courtiers and partisans; while 
the royal maiden, herself, who was the 
object of so much competition and rival- 
ry, observed a discreet and womanly 
decorum, even while firmly bent on in- 
dulging her most womanly and dearest 
sentiments. Her brother, the king, was 
in the south, pursuing his pleasures, and, 
long accustomed to dwell in comparative 
solitude, the princess was earnestly oc- 
cupied in arranging her own affairs in a 
way that she believed would most con- 
duce to her own happiness. After sev- 
eral attempts to entrap her person, from 
which she had only escaped by the 
prompt succor of the forces of her friends, 
she had taken refuge in Leon, in the 
capital of which province, or kingdom as 
it was sometimes called, Valladolid, she 
temporarily took up her abode. As 
Henry, however, still remained in the 
vicinity of Granada, it is in that direc- 
tion we must look for the route taken 
by the embassy. 

The cortége left Saragossa by one of the 
southern gates early in the morning of a 
glorious autumnal day. There was the 
usual escort of lances, for this the troubled 
state of the country demanded ; bearded 
nobles well mailed—for few, who offered 
an inducement to the plunderer, ventured 
on the highway without this precaution ; 
a long train of sumpter mules, and a host 
of those who, by their guise, were half 
menials and half soldiers. The gallant 
display drew crowds after the horses’ heels, 
and, together with some prayers for suc- 
cess, a vast deal of crude and shallow con- 
jecture, as is still the practice with the 
uninstructed and gossipping, was lavished 
on the probable objects and results of the 
journey. But curiosity has its limits, and 
even the gossip occasionally grows weary ; 
and by the time the sun was setting most 
of the multitude had already forgotten to 
think and speak of the parade of the morn- 
ing. Asthe night drew on, however, the 
late pageant was still the subject of dis- 
course between two soldiers, who belonged 
to the guard of the western gate, or that 
which opened on the road to the province 
of Burgos. These worthies were loitering 
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away the hours, in the listless manner 
common to men on watch, and the spirit 
of discussion and of critical censure had 
survived the thoughts and bustle of the 
day. 

‘Tf Don Alonso de Carbajal thinketh 
to ride far in that guise,’? observed the 
elder of the two idlers, “‘ he would do well 
to look sharp to his followers, for the 
army of Aragon never sent forth a more 
scurvily-appointed guard than he hath 
this day led through the southern gate, 
notwithstanding the glitter of housings 
and the clangor of trumpets. We could 
have furnished lances from Valencia more 
befitting a king’s embassy, I tell thee, 
Diego; ay, and worthier knights to lead 
them, than these of Aragon. But if the 
king is content, it ill becomes soldiers, like 
thee and me, to be dissatisfied.”’ 

‘There are many who think, Rode- 
rique, that it had been better to spare 
the money lavished in this courtly letter- 
writing, to pay the brave men who so 
freely shed their blood in order to sub- 
due the rebellious Barcelans.”’ 

“This is always the way, boy, between 
debtor and creditor. Jon John owes you 
a few maravedis, and you grudge him 
every enrique he spends on his necessities. 
Iam an older soldier, and have learned 
the art of paying myself, when the treas- 
ury is too poor to save me the trouble.”’ 

‘<‘That might do in a foreign war, when 
one is battling against the Moor, for in- 
stance; but, after all, these Catalans are 
as good Christians aS we are ourselves ; 
some of them are as good subjects; and 
it is not as easy to plunder a countryman 
as to plunder an infidel.”’ 

‘‘Kasier by twentyfold; for the one ex- 
pects it, and, like all in that unhappy con- 
dition, seldom has anything worth taking, 
while the other opens his stores to you as 
freely as he does his heart—but who are | 
these, setting forth on the highway, at 
this late hour? ”’ 

‘‘Fellows that pretend to wealth, by 
affecting to conceal it. VUll warrant you, 
now, Roderique, that there is not money 
enough among all those varlets to pay the 
laquais that shall serve them their boiled 
eggs to-night.”’ 
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“By St. Iago, my blessed patron!’’| quiry, which was enforced by a hand 


whispered one of the leaders of a small 
cavalcade, who, with a single companion, 
rode a little in advance of the others, as 
if not particularly anxious to be too famil- 
iar with the rest, and laughing lightly as 
he spoke. ‘‘ Yonder vagabond is nearer 
the truth than is comfortable! We may 
have sufficient among us all to pay for an 
olla-podrida and its service, but I much 
doubt whether there will be a dobla left, 
when the journey shall be once ended.”’ 

A low but grave rebuke checked this 
inconsiderate mirth ; and the party, which 
consisted of merchants, or traders, 
mounted on mules, aS was evident by 
their appearance, for in that age the 
different classes were easily recognized 
by their attire, halted at the gate. The 
permission to quit the town was regular, 
and the drowsy and consequently surly 
gate-keeper slowly undid his bars in order 
that the travelers might pass. 

While these necessary movements were 
going on, the two soldiers stood a little on 
one side, coolly scanning the group, though 
Spanish gravity prevented them from in- 
dulging openly in an expression of the 
scorn that they actually felt for two or 
three Jews who were among the traders. 
The merchants, moreover, were of the 
better class, as was evident by a follower 
or two, who rode in their train, in the 
garb of menials, and who kept at a re- 
spectful distance while their masters paid 
the light fee that it was customary 
to give on passing the gates after 
nightfall. One of these menials, capitally 
mounted on a tall, spirited mule, hap- 
pened to place himself so near Diego, dur- 
ing this little ceremony, that the latter, 
who was talkative by nature, could not 
refrain from having his say. : 

*‘Prithee, Pepe,’? commenced the sol- 
dier, ‘‘how many hundred doblas a year 
do they pay in that service of thine, and 
how often do they renew that fine leathern 
doublet ? ”’ 

The varlet, or follower of the merchant, 
who was still a youth, though his vigor- 
ous frame and embrowned cheek denoted 
equally severe exercise and rude expos- 
ure, started and reddened at this free in- 


slapped familiarly on his knee, and such a 
squeeze of the leg as denoted the freedom 
of the camp. The laugh of Diego proba- 
bly suppressed a sudden outbreak of an- 
ger, for the soldier was one whose manner 
indicated too much good-humor easily to 
excite resentment. 

*‘Thy gripe is friendly, but somewhat 
close, comrade,’”’ the young domestic 
mildly observed; ‘‘ and, if thou wilt take 
a friend’s counsel, it will be, never to in- 
dulge in too great familiarity, lest some 
day it lead to a broken pate.”’ 

“By holy San Pedro! I should rel- 
ish—’’ 

It was too late, however; for his mas- 
ter having proceeded, the youth pushed a 
powerful rowel into the flank of his mule, 
and the vigorous animal dashed ahead, 
nearly upsetting Diego, who was pressing 
hard on the pommel of the saddle, by the 
movement. 

‘There is mettle in that boy,’’ ex- 
claimed the good-natured soldier, as he 
recovered his feet. ‘‘I thought, for one 
moment, he was about to favor me with 
a visitation of his hand.”’ 

‘Thou art wrong—and too much ac- 
customed to be heedless, Diego,’’ answered 
his comrade ; ‘‘and it had been no wonder 
had that youth struck thee to the earth, 
for the indignity thou putt’st upon him.”’ 

*‘Ha! a hireling follower of some cring- 
ing Hebrew! He dare to strike a blow at 
a soldier of the king ! ”’ 

‘‘He may have been a soldier of the 
king himself, in his day. These are times 
when most of his frame and muscle are 
called on to go in harness. I think I have 
seen that face before; ay, and that, too, 
where none of craven hearts would be apt 
to go.”’ 

‘The fellow is a mere varlet, and a 
younker that has just escaped from the 
hands of the women.’’ 

“‘T’ll answer for it that he hath faced 
both the Catalan and the Moor in his 
time, young as he may seem. Thou 
knowest that the nobles are wont to 
carry their sons, as children, early into 
the fight, that they may learn the deeds 

| of chivalry betimes.”’ 
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ing. ‘‘In the name of all the devils, 
Roderique, of what art thou thinking, 
that thou likenest this knave to a young 
noble? Dost fancy him a Guzman, or a 
Mendoza, in disguise, that thou speakest 
thus of chivalry ? ”’ 

<¢True—it doth, indeed, seem silly—and 
yet have I before met that frown in battle, 
and heard that sharp, quick voice in a 
rally. By St. Iago de Compostello! I 
have it! Harkee, Diego! a word in thy 
ear.”’ 

The veteran now led his more youthful 
comrade aside, although there was no one 
near to listen to what he said; and look- 
ing carefully around to make certain that 
his words would not be overheard, he 
whispered, for a moment, in Diego’s ear. 

‘‘Holy Mother of God!’ exclaimed 
the latter, recoiling quite three paces, 
in surprise and awe. ‘‘ Thou canst not 
be right, Roderique ! ”’ 

‘‘T will place my soul’s welfare on it,”’ 
returned the other, positively. ‘‘ Have I 
not often seen him with his visor up, and 
followed him, time and again, to the 
charge? ”’ 

«And he setting forth as a trader’s 
varlet! Nay, I know not, but as the ser- 
vitor of a Jew! ”’ 

‘‘Our business, Diego, is to strike with- 
out looking into the quarrel; to look 
without seeing, and to listen without hear- 
ing. Although his coffers are low, Don 
John is a good master, and our anointed 
king ; and so we will prove ourselves dis- 
creet soldiers. ”’ 

‘*But he will never forgive me that 
gripe of the knee, and my foolish tongue. 
I shall never dare meet him again.’’ 

‘‘Humph! It is not probable thou ever 
wilt meet him at the table of the king, 
and, as for the field, as he is wont to go 
first, there will not be much temptation 
for himto turn back in order to look at 
thee.”’ 

“Thou thinkest, then, he will not be 
apt to know me again ?”’ 

‘‘Tf it should prove so, boy, thou need’st 
not take it in ill part; as such as he have 
more demands on thei memories than 
they can always meet.’’ 


‘‘The nobles!’ repeated Diego, laugh- }. 
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‘“‘The Blessed Maria make thee a true 
prophet ! else would J never dare again 
| toappear in the ranks. Were it a favor I 
conferred, I might hope it would be for- 
gotten; but an indignity sticks long in 
the memory.’’ 

Here the two soldiers moved away, con- 
tinuing the discourse from time to time, 
although the elder frequently admonished 
his loguacious companion of the virtue of 
discretion. 

In the meantime, the travelers pursued 
their way, with a diligence that denoted 
great distrust of the roads, and as great 
a desire to goon. They journeyed through- 
out the night, nor did there occur any 
relaxation in their speed, until the return 
of the sun exposed them again to the 
observations of the curious, among whom 
were thought to be many emissaries of 
Henry of Castile, whose agents were 
known to be particularly on the alert, 
along all the roads that communicated 
between the capital of Aragon and Val- 
ladolid, the city in which his royal sister 
had then, quite recently, taken refuge. 
Nothing remarkable occurred, however, 
to distinguish this journey from any other 
of the period. There was nothing about 
the appearance of the travelers— who 
soon entered the territory of Soria, a prov- 
ince of Old Castile, where armed parties 
of the monarch were active in watching 
the passes—to attract the attention of 
Henry’s soldiers; and as for the more 
vulgar robber, he was temporarily driven 
from the highways by the presence of 
those who acted in the name of the prince. 

As respects the youth who had given 
rise to the discourse between the two sol- 
diers, he rode diligently in the rear of his 
master, so long as it pleased the latter to 
remain in the saddle; and during the few 
and brief pauses that occurred in the 
traveling, he busied himself, like the other 
menials, in the duties of his proper voca- 
tion. On the evening of the second day, 
however, about an hour after the party 
had left a hostelry, where it had solaced 
itself with an olla-podrida and some sour 
wine, the merry young man who has al- 
ready been mentioned, and who still kept 
his place by the side of his graver and 
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more aged companion in the van, suddenly ' arrived when man and beast usually be- 


burst into a fit of loud laughter, and, rein- 
ing in his mule, he allowed the whole train 
to pass him, until he found himself by the 
side of the young menial already so par- 
ticularly named. The latter cast a severe 
and rebuking glance at his reputed mas- 
ter, as he dropped in by his side, and said, 
with a sternness that ill comported with 
their apparent relations to each other : 

‘How now, Master Nufiez! what hath 
called thee from thy position in the van, 
to this unseemly familiarity with the var- 
lets in the rear ?”’ 

*‘T crave ten thousand pardons, honest 
Juan,’’ returned the master, still laughing 
though he evidently struggled to repress 
his mirth, out of respect to the other ; 
“‘but here is a calamity befallen us that 
outdoes those of the fables and legends of 
necromancy and knight-errantry. The 
worthy Master Ferreras, yonder, who is 
so skillful in handling gold, having passed 
his whole life in buying and selling barley 
and oats, hath actually mislaid the purse, 
which it would seem he hath forgotten at 
the inn we have quitted, in payment of 
some very Stale bread and rancid oil. I 
doubt if there are twenty reals left in the 
whole party ! ”’ 

‘And is it a matter of jest, Master 
Nufiez,’’ returned the servant, though a 
slight smile struggled about his mouth, 
as if ready to join in his companion’s mer- 
riment ; ‘‘ that we are penniless? Thank 
Heaven! the Burgo of Osma cannot be 
very distant ; and we may have less occa- 
sion for goid. And now, master of mine, 
let me command thee to keep thy proper 
place in this cavalcade, and not to forget 
thyself by such undue familiarity with thy 
inferiors. I have no further need of thee, 
and therefore hasten back to Master Fer- 
reras and acquaint him with my sympa- 
thy and grief.”’ 

The young man smiled, though the eye 
of the pretended servant was averted, as 
if he cared to respect his own admonitions ; 
while the other evidently sought a look of 
recognition and favor. In another min- 
ute the usual order of the journey was 
resumed. 

As the night advanced, and the hour 


tray fatigue, these travelers pushed their 
mules the hardest; and about midnight, 
by dint of hard pricking, they came under 
the principal gate of a small walled town, 
called Osma, that stood not far from the 
boundary of the province of Burgos, 
though still in that of Soria. No sooner 
was his mule near enough to the gate to 
allow of the freedom, than the young mer- 
chant in advance dealt sundry blows on it 
with his staff, effectually apprising those 
within of his presence. It required no 
strong pull of the reins to stop the mules 
of those behind ; but the pretended var- 
let now pushed ahead, and was about to 
assume his place among the principal per- 
sonages near the gate, when a heavy 
stone, hurled from the battlements, 
passed so close to his head as vividly to 
remind him how near he might be to mak- 
ing a hasty journey to another world. A 
cry arose in the whole party at this nar- 
row escape; nor were loud imprecations 
on the hand that had cast the missile 
spared. The youth himself seemed the 
least disturbed of them all; and though 
his voice was sharp and authoritative, as 
he raised it in remonstrance, it was neither 
angry nor alarmed. 

‘How now!’ he said; ‘‘is this the 
way you treat peaceful travelers ; mer- 
chants, who come to ask hospitality and 
a night’s repose at your hands ? ”’ 

‘‘Merchants and travelers !’’ growled 
a voice from above, ‘‘ say, rather, spies 
and agents of King Henry. Who are ye? 
Speak promptly, or ye may expect some- 
thing sharper than stones at the next 
visit.”’ 

‘‘Tell me,’’ answered the youth, as if 
disdaining to be questioned himself, ‘‘ who 
holds this borough? Is it not the noble 
Count of Treviiio ?”’ 

‘«‘The very same, sefior,’? answered he 
above, with a mollified tone; ‘‘ but what 
can a set of traveling traders know of his 
excellency ? and who art thou that speak - 
est up as sharply and as proudly as if 
thou wert a grandee? ”’ 

‘“T am Ferdinand of Trastamara—the 
Prince of Aragon—the King of Sicily. 
Go! bid thy master hasten to the gate.” 
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This sudden announcement, which was | 


made in the lofty manner of one accus- 
tomed to implicit obedience, produced a 
marked change in the state of affairs. 
The party at the gate so far altered their 
several positions that the two superior 
nobles who had ridden in front gave place 
to the youthful king, while the group of 
knights made such arrangements as 
showed that disguise was dropped, and 
each man was now expected to appear in 
his proper character. It might have 
amused a close and philosophical observer 
to note the promptitude with which the 
young cavaliers, in particular, rose in 
their saddles, as if casting aside the 
lounging mien of groveling traders in 
order to appear what they really were, 
men accustomed to the tourney and the 
field. On the ramparts the change was 
equally sudden and great. All appear- 
ance of drowsiness vanished ; the soldiers 
spoke to each other in suppressed but 
hurried voices; and the distant tramp of 
feet announced that messengers were dis- 
patched in various directions. Some ten 
minutes elapsed in this manner, during 
which an inferior officer showed himself 
on the ramparts and apologized for a de- 
lay that arose altogether from the force 
of discipline and on no account from any 
want of respect. At length a bustle on 
the wall, with the light of many lanterns, 
betrayed the approach of the governor of 
the town; and the impatience of the 
young men below, that had begun to 
manifest itself in half-uttered execrations, 
was put under a more decent restraint for 
the occasion. 

« Are the joyful tidings that my people 
bring me true?’’ cried one from the bat- 
tlements; while a lantern was lowered 
from the wall, as if to make a closer in- 
spection of the party at the gate. ‘*Am 
I really so honored as to receive a sum- 
mons from Don Ferdinand of Aragon, at 
this unusual hour ?”’ 

‘Cause thy fellow to turn his lantern 
more closely on my countenance,’’ an- 


swered the king, ‘‘ that thou may’st make 


thyself sure. I will cheerfully overlook 


the disrespect, Count of Trevifio, for the 


advantage of a more speedy admission.”’ 
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“?Tig he!’? exclaimed the noble. ‘1 
know those royal features, which beat 
the lineaments of a long race of kings, and 
that voice have I heard, often, rallying 
the squadrons of Aragon, in their onsets 
against the Moor. Let the trumpets 
speak up, and proclaim this happy arrival ; 
and open wide our gates without delay.” 

This order was promptly obeyed, and 
the youthful king entered Osma, by sound 
of trumpet, encircled by a strong party of 
men-at-arms, and with half of the awak- 
ened and astonished population at lis 
heels. 

‘‘Tt is lucky, my lord king,’’ said Don 
Andres de Cabrera, the young noble al- 


ready mentioned, as he rode familiarly 
at the side of Don Ferdinand, ‘‘ that we 
have found these good lodgings without 
cost; it being a melancholy truth that 
Master Ferreras hath, negligently enough, 


mislaid the only purse there was among 
In such a strait, it would not have 
been easy to keep up the character of 


thrifty traders much longer; for, while 
the knaves higgle at the price of every- 
thing, they are fond of letting their gold 
be seen.”’ 


<‘“Now that we are in thine own Cas- 
tile, Don Andres,’’ returned the king, 


siniling, ‘* we shall throw ourselves gladly 


on thy hospitality, well knowing that 
thou hast two most beautiful diamonds 
always at thy command.” 

‘‘T, sir king! Your highness is pleased 
to be merry at my expense, although I 
believe it is, just now, the only gratifica- 
tion I can pay for. My attachment for 
the Princess Isabella hath driven me from 
my lands; and even the humblest cava- 
lier in the Aragonese army is not, just 
now, poorer than I. What diamonds, 
therefore, can I command ? ”’ 

‘‘Report speaketh favorably of the two 
brilliants that are set in the face of the 
Dofia Beatriz de Bobadilla; and I hear 
they are altogether at thy disposal, or as 
much so asa noble maiden’s inclinations 
can leave them with a loyal knight.”’ 

‘‘Ah! my lord king! if indeed this ad- 
venture end as happily as it commenceth, 
I may, indeed, look to your royal favor 
for some aid in that matter.’’ 
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The king smiled, in his own sedate | merits in one destined to control the jar- 


manner; but the Count de Trevifio 
pressing nearer to his side at that mo- 
ment the discourse was changed. That 
night Ferdinand of Aragon slept soundly; 
but with the dawn, he and his followers 
were again in the saddle. The party 
quitted Osma, however, in a manner very 
different from that in which it had ap- 
proached its gate. Ferdinand now ap- 
peared as a knight, mounted on a noble 
Andalusian charger ; and all his followers 
had still more openly assumed their proper 
characters. A strong body of lancers, 
led by the Count of Trevifio in person, 
composed the escort; and on the ninth of 
the month the whole cavalcade reached 
Duefias, in Leon, a place quite near to 


Valladolid. The disaffected nobles crowd- 


ed about the place to pay their court, and 
he was received as became his high rank 
and still higher destinies. 

Here the more luxurious Castilians had 
an opportunity of observing the severe 
personal discipline by which Don Ferdi- 
nand, at the immature years of eighteen, 
for he was scarcely older, had succeeded 
in hardening his body and in stringing his 
nerves, so aS to be equal to any deeds in 
arms. Hisdelight was found in the rudest 
military exercises ; and no knight of Ara- 
gon could better direct his steed in the 
tourney or in the field. Like most of the 
royal races of that period, and indeed of 
this, in despite of the burning sun under 
which he dwelt, his native complexion 
was brilliant, though it had already be- 
come embrowned by exposure in the 
chase, and in the martial occupations of his 
boyhood. Temperate as a Mussulman, 
his active and well-proportioned frame 
seemed to be early indurating, as if Provi- 
dence held him in reserve for some of its 
own dispensations, that called for great 
bodily vigor as well as for deep forethought 
and a vigilant sagacity. During the four 
or five days that followed, the noble Cas- 
tilians who listened to his discourse, knew 
not of which most to approve, his fluent 
eloquence, or a wariness of thought and 
expression, which, while they might have 
been deemed prematurely worldly and 
cold-blooded, were believed to be particular 


ring passions, deep deceptions, and selfish 
devices of men. 


——————_—— 


CHAPTER ILI. 


‘¢ Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine; 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 
— WORDSWORTH. 

WuHiLeE John of Aragon had recourse 
to such means to enable his son to escape 
the vigilant and vindictive emissaries of 
the king of Castile, there were anxious 
hearts in Valladolid, awaiting the result 
with the impatience and doubt that ever 
attend the execution of hazardous enter- 
prises. Among others who felt this deep 
interest in the movements of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and his companions were a few 
whom it has now become necessary to in- 
troduce to the reader. 

Although Valladolid had not then 
reached the magnificence it subsequently 
acquired as the capital of Charles V., it 
was an ancient, and, for the age, a mag- 
nificent and luxurious town, possessing its 
palaces, as wellasits more inferior abodes. 
To the principal of the former, the resi- 
dence of John de Vivero—a distinguished 
noble of the kingdom—we must repair in 
imagination; where companions more 
agreeable than those we have just quitted 
await us, and were then themselves await- 
ing, with deep anxiety, the arrival of a 
messenger with tidings from Duefias. The 
particular apartment that it will be nec- 
essary to imagine had much of the rude 
splendor of the period, united to that air 
of comfort and fitness that woman seldom 
fails to impart to the portion of any edi- 
fice that comes directly under her control. 
In the year 1469, Spain was fast approach- 
ing the termination of that great struggle 
which had already endured seven cen- 
turies, and in which the Christian and the 
Mussulman contended for the mastery of 
the peninsula. The latter had long held 
sway in the southern parts of Leon, and 
had left behind him, in the palaces of this 
town, some of the traces of his barbaric 
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magnificence. The lofty and fretted ceil- 
ings were not as glorious as those to be 
found further south, it is true; still the 
Moor had been there, and the name of 
Veled Vlid—since changed to Valladolid 
—denotes its Arabic connection. In the 
room just mentioned, and in the principal 


palace of this ancient town—that of John } 


de Vivero—were two females, in earnest 
and engrossing discourse. 

Both were young, and, though in very 
different styles, both would have been 
deemed beautiful in any age or region of 
theearth. One, indeed, was surpassingly 
lovely. She had just reached her nine- 
teenth year—an age when the female form 
has received its full development in that 
generous climate; and the most imagina- 
tive poet of Spain—a country so renowned 
for beauty of form in the sex—could not 
have conceived of a person more sym- 
metrical. The hands, feet, bust, and all 
the outlines, were those of feminine love- 
liness, while the stature, without rising 
toa height to suggest the idea of any- 
thing masculine, was sufficient to ennoble 
an air of quiet dignity. The beholder, at 
first, was a little at a loss to know whe- 
ther the influence to which he submitted 
proceeded most from the perfection of the 
body itself, or from the expression that 
the soul within imparted to the almost 
faultless exterior. The face was, in all 
respects, worthy of the form. Although 
born beneath the sun of Spain, her line- 
age carried her back, though a long line 
of kings, to the Gothic sovereigns; and 
its frequent intermarriages with foreign 
princesses had produced in her counte- 
nance that intermixture of the brilliancy 
of the north with the witchery of the 
south that probably is nearest to the per- 
fection of feminine loveliness. 

Her complexion was fair, and her rich 
locks had that tint of the auburn which 
approaches as near as possible to the 
more marked color that gives it warmth, 
without attaining any of the latter’s dis- 
tinctive hue. ‘‘ Her mild blue eyes,’’ says 
an eminent historian, “‘ beamed with in- 
telligence and sensibility.’’ In these in- 
dexes to the soul, indeed, were to be 
found her highest claims to loveliness, for 
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they bespoke no less the beauty within 
than the beauty without; imparting to 
features of exquisite delicacy and sym- 
metry a serene expression of dignity and 
moral excellence, that was remarkably 
softened by a modesty that seemed as 
much allied to the sensibilities of a woman 
as to the purity of an angel. To add to 
all these charms, though of royal blood, 
and educated in a court, an earnest, but 
meek sincerity presided over every look 
and thought—as thought was betrayed in 
the countenance—adding the illumination 
of truth to the luster of youth and 
beauty. 

The attire of this princess was simple, 
for, happily, the taste of the age enabled 
those who worked for the toilet to consult 
the proportions of nature; though the 
materials were rich, and such as became 
her high rank. A single cross of diamonds 
sparkled on a neck of snow, to which it 
was attached by a short string of pearls ; 
and a few rings, decked with stones of 
price, rather cumbered than adorned 
hands that needed no ornaments to rivet 
the gaze. Such was Isabella of Castile, 
in her days of maiden retirement and 
maiden pride—while waiting the issues of 
those changes that were about to put 
their seal on her own future fortunes, as 
well as on those of posterity even to our 
own times. 

Her companion was Beatriz de Boba- 
dilla, the friend of her childhood and in- 
fancy, and who continued, to the last, the 
friend of her prime, and of her death-bed. 
This lady, a little older than the princess, 
was of more decided Spanish mien, for, 
though of an ancient and illustrious house, 
policy and necessity had not caused so 
many foreign intermarriages in her race, 
as had been required in that of her royal 
mistress. Her eyes were black and spark- 
ling, bespeaking a generous soul, and a 


resolution so high that some commenta- — 


tors have termed it valor ; while her hair 
was dark as the raven’s wing. Like that 
of her royal mistress, her form exhibited 
the grace and loveliness of young woman- 
hood, developed by the generous warmth 
of Spain; though her stature was, in a 
slight degree, less noble, and the outlines 
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of her figure, in about an equal proportion, 
less perfect. In short, nature had drawn 
some such distinction between the exceed- 
ing grace and high moral charms that en- 
circled the beauty of the princess, and 
those which belonged to her noble friend, 
as the notions of men had established 
between their respective conditions ; 
though, considered singly, aS women, 
either would have been deemed pre-em- 
inently winning and attractive. 

At the moment we have selected for the 
opening of the scene that is to follow, 
Isabella, fresh from the morning toilet, was 
seated in a chair, leaning lightly on one 
of its arms, in an attitude that interest in 
the subject she was discussing, and con- 
fidence in her companion, had naturally 
produced ; while Beatriz de Bobadilla oc- 
cupied a low stool at her feet, bending her 
body in respectful affection so far forward 
as to allow the fairer hair of the princess 
to mingle with her own dark curls, while 
the face of the latter appeared to repose 
on the head of her friend. As no one else 
was present, the reader will at once infer, 
from the entire absence of Castilian eti- 
quette and Spanish reserve, that the dia- 
logue they held was strictly confidential, 
and that it was governed more by the 
feelings of nature than by the artificial 
rules that usually regulate the intercourse 
of courts. 

«J have prayed, Beatriz, that God 
would direct my judgment in this weighty 
concern,’’ said the princess, in continua- 
tion of some previous observation ; ‘‘ and 
] hope I have as much kept in view the 
happiness of my future subjects, in the 
choice I have made, as my own.”’ 

‘‘None shall presume to question it,”’ 
said Beatriz de Bobadilla; ‘‘for had it 
pleased you to wed the Grand Turk, the 
Castilians would not gainsay your wish, 
such is their love !”’ 

‘Say, rather, such is thy love for me, 
my good Beatriz, that thou fanciest this,”’ 
returned Isabella, smiling, and raising 
her face from the other’s head. ‘‘ Our 
Castilians might overlook such a sin, but 
I could not pardon myself for forgetting 
that I am a Christian. Beatriz, I] have 
been sorely tried in this matter !”’ 
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‘But the hour of trial is nearly passed. 
Holy Maria ! what lightness of reflection, 
and vanity, and misjudging of self, must 
exist in man, to embolden some who have 
dared to aspire to become your husband ! 
You were yet a child when they betrothed 
you to Don Carlos, a prince old enough to 
be your father; and then, as if that were 
not sufficient to warm Castilian blood, 
they chose the king of Portugal for you, 
and he might well have passed for a gen- 
eration still more remote! Much as I love 
you, Dofia Isabella, and my own soul is 
scarce dearer to me than your person and 
mind, for naught do I respect you more, 
than for the noble and princely resolution, 
child as you then were, with which you 
denied the king, in his wicked wish to 
make you queen of Portugal.’’ 

“‘Don Enriquez is my brother, Beatriz ; 
and thine and my royal master.”’ 

‘«‘Ah! bravely did you tell them all,” 
continued Beatriz de Bobadilla, with spark- 
ling eyes, and a feeling of exultation that 
caused her to overlook the quiet rebuke of 
her mistress ; ‘‘and worthy was it of a 
princess of the royal house of Castile! 
‘The infantas of Castile,’ you said, ‘ could 
not be disposed of, in marriage, without 
the consent of the nobles of the realm; ’ 
and with that fit reply they were glad to 
be content.”’ 

‘And yet, Beatriz, am I about to dis- 
pose of an infanta of Castile, without even 
consulting its nobles.’’ 

«Say not that, my excellent mistress. 
There is not a loyal and gallant cavalier 
between the Pyrenees and the sea, who 
will not, in his heart, approve of your 
choice. The character, and age, and 
other qualities of the suitor, make a sen- 
sible difference in these concerns. But 
unfit as Don Alfonso of Portugal was, 
and is, to be the wedded husband of 
Dofia Isabella of Castile, what shall we 
say to the next suitor who appeared as a 
pretender to your royal hand—Don Pedro 
Giron, the master of Calatrava! truly a 
most worthy lord for a maiden of the roy- 
al house! Out upon him! A Pachecho 
might think himself full honorably mated, 
could he have found a damsel of Bobadilla 
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to elevate his race! 
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‘‘That ill-assorted union was imposed | from me—more, | doubt not, by the effi- 


upon my brother by unworthy favorites ; 
and God, in his holy providence, saw fit to 
defeat their wishes, by hurrying their 
intended bridegroom to an unexpected 
grave! ”’ 

‘‘ Ay! had it not pleased his blessed 
will so to dispose of Don Pedro, other 
means would not have been wanting !”’ 

‘‘This little hand of thine, Beatriz,’’ 
returned the princess, gravely, though she 
smiled affectionately on her friend as she 
took the hand in question, ‘‘ was not made 
for the deed its owner menaced.’’ 

‘That which its owner menaced,”’’ re- 
plied Beatriz, with eyes flashing fire, 
“‘this hand would have executed, before 
Isabella of Castile should be the doomed 
bride of the grand master of Calatrava. 
What! was the purest, loveliest virgin of 
Castile, and she of royal birth—nay, the 
rightful heiress of the crown—to be sac- 
rificed to a lawless libertine, because it 
had pleased Don Henry to forget his 
station and duties, and make a favorite of 
a craven miscreant ! ”’ 

‘*Thou always forgettest, Beatriz, that 
Don Enriquez is our lord the king, and 
my royal brother.’’ 

‘“‘T do not forget, sefiora, that you are 
the royal sister of our lord the king, and 
that Pedro de Giron, or Pachecho, which- 
ever it might suit the ancient Portuguese 
page to style him, was altogether un- 
worthy to sit in your presence, much less 
to become your wedded husband. Oh! 
what days of anguish were those, my 
gracious lady, when your knees ached 
with bending in prayer that this might 
not be! But God would not permit it— 
neither would I! That dagger should 
have pierced his heart before ear of his 
should have heard the vows of Isabella of 
Castile ! ”’ 

«“Speak no more of this, good Beatriz, 
I pray thee,’’ said the princess, shudder- 
ing and crossing herself; ‘‘ they were, in 
sooth, days of anguish; but what were 
they in comparison with the passion of 
the Son of God, who gave himself a sacri- 
fice for our sins! Name it not, then; it 
was good for my soul to be thus tried ; 
and thou knowest that the evil was turned 


cacy of our prayers than by that of. thy 
dagger. If thou wilt speak of my suitors, 
surely there are others better worthy of 
the trouble.’’ | 

A light gleamed about the dark eye of 
Beatriz, and a smile struggled toward her 
pretty mouth ; for well did she understand 
that the royal but bashful maiden would 
gladly hear something of him on whom 
her choice had finally fallen. Although 
ever disposed to do that which was grate- 
ful to her mistress, with a woman’s co- 
quetry, Beatriz determined to approach 
the more pleasing part of the subject 
coyly, and by a regular gradation of 
events, in the order in which they had 
actually occurred. 

‘Then, there was Monsieur de Guienne, 
the brother of King Louis of France,’’ she 
resumed, affecting contempt in her man- 
ner; ‘‘ he would fain become the husband 
of the future queen of Castile! But even 
our most unworthy Castilians soon saw 
the unfitness of that union. Their pride 
was unwilling to run the chance of becom- 
ing a fief of France.”’ 

‘That misfortune could never have be- 
fallen our beloved Castile,’’ interrupted 
Isabella with dignity; ‘‘had I espoused 
the king of France himself, he would have 
learned to respect me as the queen pro- 
prietor of this ancient realm, and not have 
looked upon me as a subject.”’ 

‘‘Then, sefiora,’’ continued Beatriz, 
looking up into Isabella’s face, and 
laughing, ‘‘ was your own royal kins- 
man, Don Ricardo of Gloucester ; he that 
they say was born with teeth, and who 
carries already a burden so heavy on his. 
back, that he may well thank his patron 
saint that he is not also to be loaded with 
the affairs of Castile.’’* 

‘Thy tongue runneth riot, Beatriz. 
They tell me that Don Ricardo is a noble 
and aspiring prince; that he is, one day, 
likely to wed some princess, whose merit 
may well console him for his failure in 


* NoTEeE.—The authorities differ as to which of the 
English princes was the suitor of Isabella; Edward 
IV. himself, Clarence, or Richard. Isabella was. 
the granddaughter of Catherine of Lancaster, who: 
was a daughter of John of Gaunt. 
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Castile. 
offer concerning my suitors ?”’ 
‘‘Nay, what more can I say, my be- 
loved mistress? We have now reached 
Don Fernando, literally the first, as he 
proveth to be the last, and as we know 
him to be, the best of them all.”’ 
‘¢7 think I have been guided by the mo- 
tives that become my birth and future 
hopes in choosing Don Ferdinand,”’ said 
Isabella, meekly, though she was uneasy 
in spite of her royal views of matrimony ; 
‘since nothing can so much tend to the 
peace of our dear kingdom, and to the suc- 
cess of the great cause of Christianity, as 
to unite Castile and Aragon under one 
crown.”’ 
' ©By uniting their sovereigns in holy 
wedlock,’’ returned Beatriz, with respect- 
ful gravity, though a smile again strug- 
gled around her pouting lips. ‘‘ What if 
Don Fernando is the most youthful, the 
handsomest, the most valiant, and the 
most agreeable prince in Christendom, it 
is no fault of yours, since you did not make 
him, but have only accepted him for a 
husband ! ’’ 

‘Nay, this exceedeth discretion and re- 
spect, my good Beatriz;’’ returned Isabella, 
affecting to frown, even while she blushed 
deeply at her own emotions, and looked 
gratified at the praises of her betrothed. 
‘«<Thou knowest that I have never beheld 
_ my cousin, the king of Sicily.”’ 

“Very true, sefiora ; but Father Alonso 
de Coca hath—and a surer eye, or truer 
tongue than his, do not exist in Castile.”’ 

‘‘ Beatriz, I pardon thy license, however 
unjust and unseemly, because I know thou 
lovest me, and lookest rather at mine own 
happiness than at that of my people,”’ 
said the princess, the effect of whose grav- 
ity now was not diminished by any be- 
trayal of natural feminine weakness—for 
she felt slightly offended. ‘‘ Thou know- 
est, or ought’st to know, that a maiden of 
royal birth is bound principally to consult 
the interests of the state in bestowing her 
hand, and that the idle fancies of village 
girls have little in common with her duties. 
Nay, what virgin of noble extraction, like 
thyself, even, would dream of aught else 
than of submitting to the counsel of her 
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But what more hast thou to} family in taking a husband? 
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If I have 
selected Don Fernando of Aragon from 
among many princes, it is, doubtless, be- 
cause the alliance is more suited to the 
interests of Castile than any other that 
hath offered. Thou seest, Beatriz, that 
the Castilians and the Aragonese spring 
from the same source, and have the same 
habits and prejudices. They speak the 
same language—”’ 

“Nay, dearest lady, do not confound 
the pure Castilian with the dialect of the 
mountains !”’ 

‘Well, have thy fling, wayward one, if 
thou wilt; but we can easier teach the 
nobles of Aragon our purer Spanish than 
we can teach it to the Gaul. Then, Don 
Fernando is of my own race; the house 
of Trastamara cometh of Castile and her 
monarchs, and we may at least hope that 
the king of Sicily will be able to make him- 
self understood.”’ 

“Tf he could not, he were no true 
knight! The man whose tongue should 
fail him, when the stake was a royal 
maiden of a beauty surpassing that of 
the dawn—of an excellence that already 
touches on heaven—of a crown—’’ 

‘Girl, girl, thy tongue is getting the 
mastery of thee—such discourse ill be- 
fitteth thee and me.”’ 

‘And yet, Dofia Ysabel, my tongue is 
close bound to my heart.”’ 

‘‘T do believe thee, my good Beatriz ; 
but we should bethink us both of our last 
shrivings, and of the ghostly counsel that 
we then received. Such flattering dis- 
course seemeth light, when we remember 
our manifold transgressions and our many 
occasions for forgiveness. As for this 
marriage, I would have thee think that 
it has been contracted on my part with 
the considerations and motives of a prin- 
cess, and not through any light indul- 
gence of my fancies. Thou knowest that 
IT have never beheld Don Fernando, and 
that he hath never even looked upon me.”’ 

“Assuredly, dearest lady and honored 
mistress, all this I know, and see, and be- 
lieve; and I also agree that it were un- 
seemly and little befitting her birth, for 
even a noble maiden to contract the all- 
important obligations of marriage, with 
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no better motive than the light impulses | abate in Don Andres one hour of his life, 


of a country wench. Nothing is more just 
than that we are alike bound to consult 
our own dignity and the wishes of kinsmen 
and friends; and that our duty, and the 
habits of piety and submission in which 
we have been reared, are better pledges 
for our connubial affection than any 
caprices of a girlish imagination. Still, 
my honored lady, it is most fortunate 
that your high obligations point to one 
as youthful, brave, noble, and chivalrous 
as is the king of Sicily, as we well know, 
by Father Alonso’s representations, to be 
the fact; and that all my friends unite in 
saying that Don Andres de Cabrera, mad- 
cap and silly as he is, will make an ex- 
ceedingly excellent husband for Beatriz 
de Bobadilla !’’ 

Isabella, habitually dignified and re- 
served as she was, had her confidants 
and her moments for unbending; and 
Beatriz was the principal among the for- 
mer, while the present instant was one of 
the latter. She smiled, therefore, at this 
sally; and parting, with her own fair 
hand, the dark locks on the brow of her 
friend, she regarded her much as the 
mother regards her child, when sudden 
passages of tenderness come over the 
heart. 

<‘Tf madcap should wed madcap, thy 
friends, at least, have judged rightly,”’ 
answered the princess. Then, pausing an 
instant, as if in deep thought, she con- 
tinued in a graver manner, though mod- 
esty shone in her tell-tale complexion, and 
the sensibility that beamed in her eyes 
betrayed that she now felt more as a 
woman, than as a future queen bent only 
on the happiness of her people. ‘‘ As this 
interview draweth near, I suffer an em- 
barrassment I had not thought it easy to 
inflict on an infanta of Castile. To thee, 
my faithful Beatriz, I will acknowledge, 
that were the king of Sicily as old as Don 
Alfonso of Portugal, or were he as effemi- 
nate and unmanly as Monsieur de Guienne, 
were he, in sooth, less engaging and young, 
I should feel less embarrassment in meet- 
ing him than I now experience.”’ 

‘‘ This is passing strange, sefiora! Now, 
I will confess that I would not willingly 


which has been sufficiently long as it is; 
one grace of his person, if indeed the hon- 
est cavalier hath any to boast of; or one 
single perfection of either body or mind.’’ 

«Thy case is not mine, Beatriz. Thou 
knowest the Marquis of Moya; hast list- 
ened to his discourse, and art accustomed 
to his praises and his admiration.”’ 

‘*Holy St. Iago of Spain! Do not dis- 
trust anything, seflora, on account of un- 
familiarity with such matters—for, of all 
learning, it is easiest to learn to relish 
praise and admiration! ” 

‘True, daughter’’ (forso Isabella often 
termed her friend, though her junior; in 
later life, and after the princess had be- 
come a queen, this, indeed, was her usual — 
term of endearment), ‘‘ true, daughter, 
when praise and admiration are freely 
given and fairly merited. ButI distrust, 
myself, my claims to be thus viewed, and 
the feelings with which Don Fernando 
may first behold me. I know—nay, I feel 
him to be graceful, and noble, and valiant, 
and generous, and good; comely to the 
eye, and strict of duty to our holy relig- 
ion; as illustrious in qualities as in birth ; 
and I tremble to think of my own unsuit- 
ableness to be his bride and queen.”’ 

‘“God’s justice! Ishould like to meet 
the impudent Aragonese noble that would 
dare to hint as much as this! If Don 
Fernando is noble, are you not nobler, 
sehora, aS coming of the senior branch of 
the same house; if he is young, are you 
not equally so; if he is wise, are you not 
wiser; if he is comely, are you not more 
of an angel than a woman; if he is val- 
iant, are you not virtuous; if he is grace- 
ful, are you not grace itself; if he is 


‘generous, are you not good, and what is 
more, are you not the very soul of gener- 


osity ; if he is strict of duty in matters of 
our holy religion, are you not an angel ? ”’ 

‘“Good sooth — good sooth—Beatriz, 
thou art a comforter! I could reprove 
thee for this idle tongue, but I know thee 
honest.’ 

‘This is no more than that deep mod- 
esty, honored mistress, which ever 
maketh you quicker to see the merits of 
others than to perceive your own. Let 
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Don Fernando look to it! Though he 
come in all the pomp and glory of his 
many crowns, I warrant you we find him 
a royal maiden in Castile who shall abash 
him and rebuke his vanity, even while she 
appears before him in the sweet guise of 
her own meek nature !”’ 

‘‘T have said naught of Don Fernando’s 
vanity, Beatriz—nor do I esteem him in 
the least inclined to so weak a feeling ; 
and as for pomp, we well know that gold 
no more abounds at Zaragosa than at Val- 
ladolid, albeit he hath many crowns, in 
possession and inreserve. Notwithstand- 
ing all thy foolish but friendly tongue 
hath uttered, I distrust myself, and 
not the king of Sicily. Methinks I could 
meet any other prince in christendom with 
indifference—or, at least, as becometh 
my rank and sex ; but, I confess, I trem- 
ble at the thought of encountering the 
eyes and opinions of my noble cousin.’’ 

Beatriz listened with interest; and 
when her royal mistress ceased speaking 
she kissed her hand affectionately, and 
then pressed it to her heart. 

‘Let Don Fernando tremble rather, 
sefiora, at encountering yours,’’ she an- 
swered. 

‘«‘Nay, Beatriz, we know that he hath 
nothing to dread, for report speaketh but 
too favorably of him. But, why linger 
here in doubt and apprehension, when the 
staff on which it is my duty to lean is 
ready to receive its burden: Father Alonso 
doubtless waiteth for us, and we will now 
join him.”’ 

The princess and her friend now repaired 
to the chapel of the palace, where her con- 
fessor celebrated the daily mass. The self- 
distrust which disturbed the feelings of 
the modest Isabella was appeased by the 
holy rites, or, rather, it took refuge on 
that rock where she was accustomed to 
place all her troubles, with her sins. As 
the little assemblage left the chapel, one, 
hot with haste, arrived with the expected, 
but still doubted tidings, that the king of 
Sicily had reached Duenas in safety, and 
that, as he was now in the very center of 
his supporters, there could no longer be 
any reasonable distrust of the speedy cele- 
bration of the contemplated marriage. 
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Isabella was much overcome with this 
news, and required more than usual of the 
care of Beatriz de Bobadilla, to restore her 
to that sweet serenity of mind and air, 
which ordinarily rendered her presence as 
attractive as it was commanding. An 
hour or two spent in meditation and 
prayer, however, finally produced a gentle 
calm in her feelings, and these two friends 
were again alone, in the very apartment 
where we first introduced them to the 
reader. 

‘Hast thou seen Don Andres de 
Cabrera? ’’ demanded the princess, taking 
a hand from a brow which had been often 
pressed in a sort of bewildered recollec- 
tion. 

Beatriz de Bobadilla blushed—and then 
she laughed outright, with a freedom that 
the long-established affection of her mis- 
tress did not rebuke. 

‘Wor a youth of thirty, and a cavalier 
well hacked in the wars of the Moors, Don 
Andres hath a nimble foot,’’ she answered. 
‘He brought hither the tidings of the 
arrival ; and with it he brought his own 
delightful person, to show it was no lie. 
For one so experienced, he hath a strong 
propensity to talk; and so, in sooth, while 
you, my honored mistress, would be in 
your closet alone, I could but listen to all 
the marvels of the journey. It seems, 
senora, that they did not reach Duenas 
any too soon; for the only purse among 
them was mislaid, or blown away by the 
wind on account of its lightness.”’ 

‘‘T trust this accident hath been re- 
paired. Few of the house of Trastamara 
have much gold at this trying moment, 
and yet none are wont to be entirely 
without it.” 

‘Don Andres is neither beggar nor 
miser. He is now in our Castile, where 
I doubt not he is familiar with the Jews 
and money-lenders ; as these last must 
know the full value of his lands, the king 
of Sicily will not want. I hear, too, that 
the count of Trevino hath conducted nobly 
with him.”’ | 

‘‘Tt shall be well for the count of Tre- 
vino that he hath had this liberality. But, 
Beatriz, bring forth the writing materi- 
als; it is meet that I, at once, acquaint 
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Don Enriquez with this event, and with | tages that would follow the union of the 


my purpose of marriage.’”’ 

‘‘Nay, dearest mistress, this is out of 
all rule. When a maiden, gentle or sim- 
ple, intendeth marriage against her kins- 
men’s wishes, it is the way to wed first, 
and to write the letter and ask the bless- 
ing when the evil is done.”’ 

“Go to, light-of-speech! Thou hast 
spoken ; now bring the pens and paper. 
The king is not only my lord and sover- 
eign, but he is my nearest of kin, and 
should be my father.’ 

“And Dona Joanna of Portugal, his 
royal consort, and our illustrious queen, 
should be your mother; and a fitting 
guide would she be to any modest virgin ! 
No—no—my beloved mistress; your royal 
mother was the Dona Isabella of Portugal 
—and a very different princess was she 
from this, her wanton niece.’’ 

“Thou givest thyself too much license, 
Dona Beatriz, and forgettest my request. 
I desire to write to my brother, the king.” 

It was so seldom that Isabella spoke 
sternly, that her friend started, and the 
tears rushed to her eyes at this rebuke; 
but she procured the writing materials, 
before she presumed to look into Isabel- 
la’s face, in order to ascertain if she were 
really angered. There all was beautiful 
serenity again; and the lady of Boba- 
dilla, perceiving that her mistress’ mind 
was altogether occupied with the matter 
before her, and that she had already for- 
gotten her displeasure, chose to make no 
further allusion to the subject. 

Isabella now wrote her celebrated let- 
ter, in which she appeared to forgot all 
her natural timidity, and to speak solely 
as a princess. By the treaty of Toros 
de Guisando, in which, setting aside the 
claims of Joanna of Portugal’s daughter, 
she had been recognized as the heiress of 
the throne, it had been stipulated that 
she should not marry without the king’s 
consent; and she now apologized for the 
step she was about to take, on the sub- 
stantial plea that her enemies had dis- 
regarded the solemn compact entered 


into not to urge her into any union that. 


was unsuitable or disagreeable to herself. 
She then alluded to the political advan- 


crowns of Castile and Aragon, and solic- 
ited the king’s approbation of the step 
she was about to take. This letter, 
after having been submitted to John de 
Vivero, and others of her council, was 
dispatched by a special messenger—after 
which act the arrangements necessary as 
preliminaries to a meeting between the 
betrothed were entered into. Castilian 
etiquette was proverbial, even in that 
age; and the discussion led to a proposal 
that Isabella rejected with her usual 
modesty and discretion. 

“It seemeth to me,’? said John de 
Vivero, ‘“‘that this alliance should not 
take place without some admission, on 
the part of Don Fernando, of the infe- 
riority of Aragon to our own Castile. The 
house of the latter kingdom is but a junior 
branch of the reigning house of Castile, 
and the former territory of old was 
admitted to have a dependency on the 
latter.”’ 

This proposition was much applauded, 
until the beautiful and natural sentiments 
of the princess, herself, interposed to ex- 
pose its weakness and its deformities. 

‘‘Tt is doubtless true,’’ she said, “‘ that 
Don Juan of Aragon is the son of the 
younger brother of my royal grandfather ; 
but he is none the less a king. Nay, be- 
sides his crown of Aragon—a country, if 
thou wilt, which is inferior to Castile—he 
hath those of Naples and Sicily; not to 
speak of Navarre, over which he ruleth, 
although it may not be with too much 
right. Don Fernando even weareth the 
crown of Sicily, by the renunciation of Don 
Juan; and shall he, a crowned sovereign, 
make concessions to one who is barely a 
princess, and whom it may never please 
God to conduct toa throne? Moreover, 
Don John of Vivero, I beseech thee to re- 
member the errand that bringeth the 
king of Sicily to Valladolid. Both he and 
[have two parts to perform, and two 
characters to maintain—those of prince 
and princess, and those of Christians wed- 
ded and bound by holy marriage ties. It 
would ill become one that is about to take 
on herself the duties and obligations of a 
wife, to begin the intercourse with exac- 
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tions that should be humiliating to the 
pride and self-respect of her lord. Aragon 
may truly be an inferior realm to Castile 
—but Ferdinand of Aragon is even now, 
every way the equal of Isabella of Castile ; 
and when he shall receive my vows, and, 
with them, my duty and my affections”’ 
—Isabella’s color deepened, and her mild 
eye lightened with a sort of holy enthusi- 
asm—‘‘as befitteth a woman, though an 
infidel, he would become, in some particu- 
lars, my superior. Let me, then, hear no 
more of this; for it could not nearly as 
much pain Den Fernando to make the con- 
cessions ye require, as it paineth me to 
hear of them.”’ 


—EEEEEEEE, 


CHAPTER III. 


*Nice customs curt’sy to great kings. Dear 
Kate, you and I cannot be confined within the weak 
list of a country’s fashion. Weare the makers of 
manners; and the liberty that follows our places, 
stops the mouths of all fault-finders.”—HENRY V. 


NOTWITHSTANDING her high resolution, 
habitual firmness, and a serenity of mind, 
that seemed to pervade the moral system 
of Isabella, like a deep, quiet current of 
enthusiasm, but which it were truer to 
assign to the high and fixed principles 
that guided all her actions, her heart beat 
tumultuously, and her native reserve, 
which almost amounted to shyness, trou- 
bled her sorely, as the hour arrived when 
she was first to behold the prince she had 
accepted for a husband. Castilian eti- 
quette, no less than the magnitude of the 
political interests involved in the intended 
union, had drawn out the preliminary 
negotiations several days; the bride- 
groom being left, all that time, to curb 
his impatience to behold the princess as 
best he might. 

On the evening of the 15th of October, 
1469, however, every obstacle being at 
length removed, Don Fernando threw 
himself into the saddle, and, accompanied 
by only four attendants, among whom 
was Andres de Cabrera, he quietly took 
his way, without any of the usual accom- 
paniments of his high rank, toward the 
palace of John of Vivero, in the city of 
Valladolid. The Archbishop of Toledo 
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was of the faction of the princess, and 
this prelate, a war-like and active parti- 
san, was in readiness to receive the ac- 
cepted suitor, and to conduct him to the 
presence of his mistress. 

Isabella, attended only by Beatriz de 
Bobadilla, was in waiting for the inter- 
view, in the apartment already men- 
tioned ; and by one of those mighty ef- 
forts that even the most retiring of the 
sex can make, on great occasions, she re- 
ceived her future husband with quite as 
much of the dignity of a princess as of 
the timidity of a woman. Ferdinand of 
Aragon had been prepared to meet one 
of singular grace and beauty; but the 
mixture of angelic modesty with a loveli- 
ness that almost surpassed that of her 
sex, produced a picture approaching so 
much nearer to heaven than to earth, 
that, though one of circumspect behavior, 
and much accustomed to suppress emo- 
tion, he actually started, and his feet were 
momentarily riveted to the floor, when the 
glorious vision first met his eye. Then, 
recovering himself, he advanced eagerly, 
and taking the little hand which neither 
met nor repulsed the attempt, he pressed 
it to his lips with a warmth that seldom 
accompanies the first interviews of those 
whose passions are usually so factitious. 

‘‘This happy moment hath at length 
arrived, my illustrious and _ beautiful 
cousin!’’ he said, with a truth of feel- 
ing that went directly to the pure and 
tender heart of Isabella; for no skill in 
courtly phrases can ever give to the ac- 
cents of deceit the point and emphasis 
that belong to sincerity. ‘‘I have thought 
it would never arrive; but this blessed 
moment —thanks to our own St. Iago, 
whom I have not ceased to implore with 
intercessions—more than rewards me for 
all anxieties.” 

“T thank my lord, the prince, and bid 
him right welcome,’’ modestly returned 
Isabella. ‘‘ The difficulties that have been 
overcome, in order to effect this meeting, 
are but types of the difficulties we shall 
have to conquer as we advance through 
life.’’ 

Then followed a few courteous expres- 
sions concerning the hopes of the princess 
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that her cousin had wanted for nothing, 
since his arrival in Castile, with suitable 
auswers; when Don Ferdinand led her to 
an armed - chair, assuming himself the 
stool on which Beatrix de Bobadilla was 
wont to be seated, in her familiar inter- 
course with her royal mistress. Isabella, 
however, sensitively alive to the preten- 
sions of the Castilians, who were fond of 
asserting the superiority of their own 
country over that of Aragon, would not 
quietly submit to this arrangement, but 
declined to be seated, unless her suitor 
would take the chair prepared for him 
also, saying: 

“It ill befitteth one who hath little 
more than some royaity of blood, and 
her dependence on God, to be thus placed, 
while the king of Sicily is so unworthily 
bestowed.”’ 

‘‘Let me entreat that it may be so,”’ 
returned the king. ‘‘ All considerations 
of earthly rank vanish in this presence ; 
view me as a knight, ready and desirous 
of proving his fealty in any court or field 
of christendom, and treat me as such.”’ 

Isabella, who had that high tact which 
teaches the precise point where breeding 
becomes neuter and airs commence, 
blushed and smiled, but no longer de- 
clined to be seated. It was not so much 
the mere words of her cousin that went 
to her heart, as the undisguised admira- 
tion of his looks, and the frank sincerity 
of his manner. With a woman’s instinct 
she perceived that the impression she had 
made was favorable, and, with a woman’s 
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'remain in the same room with her royal 


mistress, she was so much engaged with 
Andres de Cabrera, that half a dozen 
thrones might have been disposed of be- 
tween the royal pair, and she none the 
wiser. 

Although Isabella did not lose that mild 
reserve and feminine modesty that threw 
so winning a grace around her person, 
even to the day of her death, she gradu- 
ally grew more calm as the discourse 
proceeded ; and, falling back on her self- 
respect, womanly dignity, and, not a 
little, on those stores of knowledge that 
she had been diligently collecting, while 
others similarly situated had wasted their 
time in the vanities of courts, she was 
quickly at her ease, if not wholly in that 
tranquil state of mind to which she had 
been accustomed. 

“‘T trust there can now be no longer 


; any delay to the celebration of our union 


by holy church,’’ observed the king, in 
continuation of the subject. ‘ All that 
can be required of us both, as those in- 
trusted with the cares and interests of 
realms, hath been observed, and 1 may 
have a claim to look to my own happiness. 
We are not strangers to each other, Dona 
Isabella; for our grandfathers were 


| brothers, and from infancy up have I 
| been taught to reverence thy virtues, and 


to strive to emulate thy holy duty to 
God.”’ 

‘‘T have not betrothed myself lightly, 
Don Fernando,’’ returned the princess, 
blushing, even while she assumed the 


sensibility, her heart was ready, under) majesty of a queen; ‘‘and with the sub- 


the circumstances, to dissolve in tender- 
ness at the discovery. This mutual satis- 
faction soon opened the way to a freer 


conversation; and, ere half an hour was| delays shall proceed from me. 


ject so fully discussed, the wisdom of the 
union so fully established, and the neces- 
sity of promptness so apparent, no idle 
I had 


passed, the archbishop—who, though offi- | thought that the ceremony might be had 


cially ignorant of the language and wishes 
of lovers, was practically sufficiently fa- 
miliar with both—contrived to draw the 
two or three courtiers who were present 
into an adjoining room, where, though 
the door continued open, he placed them 
with‘so much discretion that neither eye 
nor ear could be any restraint on what 
was passing. As for Beatriz de Bobadilla, 
whom female etiquette required should 


on the fourth day from this, which will 


give us both time to prepare for an occa- 
sion so solemn by suitable attention to 
the offices of the church.’’ 

‘<‘TIt must be as thou willest,’’? said the 
king, respectfully bowing ;° ‘‘and now 
there remaineth but a few preparations, 
and we shall have no reproaches of for- 
getfulness. Thou knowest, Dona Isabella, 
how sorely my father is beset by his ene- 
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mies, and I need scarcely tell thee that | said the king of Sicily, gallantly, ‘<1 care 


his coffers are empty. In good sooth, my 
fair cousin, nothing but my earnest desire 
to possess myself, at as early a day as 
possible, of the precious boon that Provi- 
dence and thy goodness—’’ 

“Mingle not, Don Fernando, any of the 
acts of God and His providence with the 
wisdom and petty expedients of His creat- 
ures,’’ said Isabella, earnestly. 

‘**'To seize upon the precious boon, then, 
that Providence appeared willing to be- 
stow,’’ rejoined the king, crossing himself, 
while he bowed his head, as much, per- 
haps, in deference to the pious feelings of 
his affianced wife, as in deference to a 
higher Power, “‘ would not admit of delay, 


and we quitted Zaragosa better provided | 


with hearts loyal toward the treasures we 
were to find in Valladolid than with gold. 
Even that we had, by a mischance, hath 
gone to enrich some lucky varlet in an 
inn.”’ 

“Dona Beatriz Bobadilla hath ac- 
quainted me with the mishap,’’ said Isa- 
bella, smiling; ‘‘ and truly we shall com- 
mence our married lives with but few of 
the goods of the world in present posses- 
sion. I have little more to offer thee, 
Fernando, than a true heart, and a spirit 
that 1 think may be trusted for its fidelity.’’ 

<< In obtaining thee, my excellent cousin, 
I obtain sufficient to satisfy the desires of 
any reasonable man. Still, something is 
due to our rank and future prospects, and 
it shall not be said that thy nuptials 
passed like those of a common subject.”’ 

‘‘Under ordinary circumstances it 
might not appear seemly for one of my 
sex to furnish the means for her own 
bridal,’’ answered the princess, the blood 
stealing to her face until it crimsoned 
even her brow and temples; maintaining 
otherwise that beautiful tranquillity of 
mien which marked her ordinary manner, 
““put the well-being of two states depend- 
ing on our union vain emotions must be 
suppressed. I am not without jewels, and 
Valladolid hath many Hebrews; thou 
wilt permit me to part with the baubles 
for such an object.”’ 

‘*So that thou preservest for me the 
jewel in which that pure mind is encased,”’ 


not if 1 never see another. But there 
will not be this need ; for our friends, who 
have more generous souls than well-filled 
coffers too, can give such warranty to the 
lenders as will procure the means. I 
charge myself with this duty, for hence- 
forth, my cousin—may I not say my be- 
trothed ? ”’ 

‘«The term is even dearer than any that 
belongeth to blood, Fernando,’’ answered 
the princess, with a simple sincerity of 
manner that set at naught the ordinary 
affectations and artificial feelings of her 
sex, while it left the deepest reverence for 
her modesty—‘‘and we might be excused 
for using it. I trust God will bless our 
union, not only to our own happiness, but 
to that of our people.’’ 

“Then, my betrothed, henceforth we 
have but a common fortune, and thou 
wilt trust in me for the provision for thy 
wants.”’ 

“Nay, Fernando,’’ answered Isabella, 
smiling, “‘imagine what we will, we can- 
not imagine ourselves the children of two 
hidalgos about to set forth in the world 
with humble dowries. Thou art a king, 
even now ; and by the treaty of Toros de 
Guisando, I am solemnly recognized as 
the heiress of Castile. We must, there- 
fore, have our separate means, as well as 
our separate duties, though I trust hardly 
our separate interests.”’ 

“Thou wilt never find me failing in that 
respect which is due to thy rank, or in 
that duty which it befitteth me to ren- 
der thee, as the head of our ancient 
house, next to thy royal brother, the 
king.”’ 

‘““Thou hast well considered, Don Fer- 
nando, the treaty of marriage, and ac- 
cepted cheerfully, I trust, all of its several 
conditions ? ”’ 

“As becometh the importance of the 
measures, and the magnitude of the bene- 
fit 1 was to receive.” 

«‘T would have them acceptable to thee, 
as well as expedient; for, though so soon 
to become thy wife, I can never cease to 
remember that I shall be queen of this 
country.’’ 

«Thou mayest be assured, my beautiful 
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betrothed, that Ferdinand of Aragon will 
be the last to deem thee aught else.”’ 

‘‘T look on my duties as coming from 
God, and on myself as one rigidly ac- 
countable to him for their faithful dis- 
charge. Scepters may not be treated as 
toys, Fernando, to be trifled with; for 
man beareth no heavier burden than when 
he beareth a crown.”’ 

‘‘The maxims of our house have not 
been forgotten in Aragon, my betrothed 
—and I rejoice to find that they are the 
same in both kingdoms.”’ 

‘Weare not to think principally of our- 
selves in entering upon this engagement,”’ 
continued Isabella, earnestly, ‘‘for that 
would be supplanting the duties of princes 
by the feelings of the lover. Thou hast 
frequently perused, and sufficiently conned 
the marriage articles, I trust ? ”’ 

‘*There hath been sufficient leisure for 
that, my cousin, as they have now been 
signed these nine months.”’ 

“‘Tf I may have seemed to thee exacting 
in some particulars,’’ continued Isabella, 
with the same earnest and beautiful sim- 
plicity as usually marked her deportment 
in all the relations of life, ‘‘it is because 
the duties of a sovereign may not be over- 
looked. Thou knowest, moreover, Fer- 
nando, the influence that the husband is 
wont to acquire over the wife, and wilt feel 
the necessity of my protecting my Castil- 
ians, in the fullest manner, against my 
own weaknesses.”’ 

Tf thy Castilians do not suffer until 
they suffer from that cause, Dona Isabella, 
their lot will indeed be blessed.”’ 

“These are words of gallantry, and I 
must reprove their use on an occasion so 
serious, Fernando. J am a few months 
thy senior, and shall assume an elder sis- 
ter’s rights, until they are lost in the ob- 
ligations of a wife. Thou hast seen in 
those articles how anxiously I would pro- 
tect my Castilians against any supremacy 
of the stranger. Thou knowest that many 
of the greatest of this realm are opposed 
to our union, through apprehension of 
Aragonese sway, and wilt observe how 
studiously we have striven to appease 
their jealousies.”’ 

‘Thy motives, Dona Isabella, have been 
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understood, and thy wishes in this and all 
other particulars shall be respected.’’ 

‘“*T would be thy faithful and submis- 
sive wife,’’ returned the princess, with 
an earnest but gentle look at her be- 
trothed ; ‘‘but I would also that Castile 
should preserve her rights and her inde- 
pendence. What will be thy influence, the 
maiden that freely bestowed her hand 
need hardly say; but we must preserve 
the appearance of separate states.”’ 

‘‘ Confide in me, my cousin. They who 
live fifty years hence will say that Don 
Fernando knew how to respect his obli- 
gations and to discharge his duty.’’ 

‘‘There is the stipulation, too, to war 
upon the Moor. I shall never feel that 
the Christians of Spain have been true to 
the faith, while the followers of the arch- 
imposter of Mecca remaineth in the penin- 
sula;?’ 

“Thou and thy archbishop could not 
have imposed a more agreeable duty, 
than to place my lance in rest against 
the infidels. My spurs have been gained 
in those wars, already; and no sooner 
shall we be crowned, than thou wilt see 
my perfect willingness to aid in driving 
back the miscreants to their original 
sands.”’ 

‘““There remaineth but one thing more 
upon my mind, gentle cousin. Thou 
knowest the evil influence that besets my 
brother, and that it hath disaffected a 
large portion of his nobles as well as of 
his cities. We shall both be sorely tempted 
to wage war upon him, and to assume the 
scepter before it pleaseth God to accord 
it to us, in the course of nature. I would 
have thee respect Don Enriquez, not only 
as the head of our royal house, but as ny 
brother and anointed master. Should evil 
counselors press him to attempt aught 
against our persons or rights, it will be 
lawful to resist; but I pray thee, Fer- 
nando, on no excuse seek to raise thy 
hand in rebellion against my rightful 
soverign.”’ | 

“Let Don Enriquez, then, be chary of 
his Beltraneja!’’ answered the prince 
with warmth. ‘‘ By St. Peter! I have 
rights of mine own that come before those 
of that ill-gotten mongrel! The whole 
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house of Trastamara hath an interest in|] wisdom of their friends, and the task is 


stifling that spurious scion which hath 
been so fraudulently engrafted on its 
princely stock.’’ 

“Thou art warm, Don Fernando, and 
even the eye of Beatriz de Bobadilla re- 
proveth thy heat. The unfortunate 
Joanna never can impair our rights to 
the throne, for there are few nobles in 
Castile so unworthy as to wish to see 
the crown bestowed where it is believed 
the blood of Pelayo doth not fiow.’’ 

“Don Enriquez hath not kept faith with 
thee, Isabella, since the treaty of Toros 
de Guisando !”’ 

*“My brother is surrounded by wicked 
counselors—and then, Fernando,’ the 
princess blushed crimson as she spoke, 
“‘neither have we been able rigidly to ad- 
here to that convention, since one of its 
conditions was that my hand should not 
be bestowed without the consent of the 
king.”’ 

““He hath driven us into this measure, 
and hath only to reprosch himself with 
our failure on this point.’’ 

«| endeavor so to view it, though many 
have been my prayers for forgiveness of 
this secming breach of faith. I am not 
superstitious, Fernando, else might I 
think God would frown on a union that 
is contracted in the face of pledges like 
these. But, it is well to distinguish be- 
tween motives, and we have a right to 
believe that He who readeth the heart, 
will not judge the well-intentioned severe- 
ly. Had not Don Enriquez attempted to 
seize my person, with the plain purpose 
of forcing me to a marriage against my 
will, this decisive step could not have been 
necessary, and would not have been 
taken.’’ 

*‘T have reason to thank my patron 
saint, beautiful cousin, that thy will was 
less compliant than thy tyrants had 
believed.”’ 

“IT could not plight my troth to the 
king of Portugal, or to Monsieur de Gui- 
enne, or to any that they proposed to me, 
for my future lord,’’ answered Isabella, 
ingenuously. “It ill befitted royal or 
noble maidens to set up their own inex- 
perienced caprices in opposition to the 


not difficult for a virtuous wife to learn to 
love her husband, when nature and opinion 
are not too openly violated in the choice; 
but I have had too much thought for my 
soul to wish to expose it to so severe a 
trial, in contracting the marriage duties.”’ 

‘‘] feel that Tam only too unworthy of 
thee, Isabella—but thou must train me to 
be that thou wouldst wish; I can only 
promise thee a most willing and attentive 
scholar.”’ 

The discourse now became more general, 
Isabella, indulging her natural curiosity 
and affectionate nature, by making many 
inquiries concerning her different relatives 
in Aragon. After the interview had lasted 
two hours or more, the king of Sicily re- 
turned to Duenas, with the same privacy 
as he had observed in entering the town. 
The royal pair parted with feelings of in- 
creased esteem and respect, Isabella in- — 
dulging in those gentle anticipations of 
domestic happiness that more properly 
belong to the tender nature of woman. 

The marriage took place with suitable - 
pomp, on the morning of the 19th Octo- 
ber, 1469, in the chapel of John de Vivero’s 
palace; no less than two thousand per- 
sons, principally of condition, witnessing 
the ceremony. Just as the officiating 
priest was about to commence the of- 
fices, the eye of Isabella betrayed uneasi- 
ness, and, turning to the Archbishop of 
Toledo, she said: 

‘‘ Your grace has promised that there 
should be nothing wanting to the consent 
of the church on this solemn occasion. It 
is known that Don Fernando of Aragon 
and I stand within the prohibited de- 
grees.”’ 

‘Most true, my Lady Isabella,’’ re- 
turned the prelate, with a composed mien 
and a paternal smile. ‘‘ Happily, our 
holy Father Pius hath removed this im- 
pediment, and the church smileth on this 
blessed union in every particular.”’ 

The archbishop then took out of his 
pocket a dispensation, which he read in a 
clear, sonorous, steady voice ; when every 
shade disappeared from the serene brow 
of Isabella, and the ceremony proceeded. 
Years elapsed before this pious and sub- 
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missive Christian princess discovered that | course of events, however, caused a de- 


she had been imposed on, the bull that 
was then read ‘having been an invention 
of the old king of Aragon and the pre- 
late, not without suspicions of a conniy- 
ance on the part of the bridegroom. This 
deception had been practiced from a per- 
fect conviction that the sovereign pontiff 
was too much under the influence of the 
king of Castile to consent to bestow the 
boon in opposition to that monarch’s 
wishes. It was several years before Six- 
tus IV. repaired this wrong, by granting 
a more genuine authority. 

Nevertheless, Ferdinand and Isabella 
became man and wife. What followed in 
the next twenty years must be rather 
glanced at than related. Henry IV. re- 
sented the step, and vain attempts were 
made to substitute his supposititious child, 
La Beltraneja, in the place of his sister, 
as successor to the throne. A civil war 
ensued, during which Isabella steadily 
refused to assume the crown, though often 
entreated; limiting her efforts to the 
‘maintenance of her rights as heiress pre- 
sumptive. In 1474, or five years after her 
marriage, Don Henry died, and she then 
became queen of Castile, though her spu- 
rious niece was also proclaimed by a small 
party among her subjects. The war of 


the succession, as it was called, lasted five. 


years longer, when Joanna, or Le Rel- 
traneja, assumed the veil, and the rights 
of Isabella were generally acknowledged. 
About the same time died Don John II., 
when Ferdinand mounted the throne of 
Aragon. These events virtually reduced 
the sovereignties of the peninsula, which 
had so long been cut up into petty states, 
to four, viz., the possessions of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, which included Castile, Leon, 
Aragon, Valencia, and many other of the 
finest provinces of Spain; Navarre, an 
insignificant kingdom in the Pyrenees ; 
Portugal, much as it exists to-day; and 
Granada, the last abiding place of the 
Moor north of the strait of Gibraltar. 
Neither Ferdinand, nor his royal con- 
sort, was forgetful of that clause in their 
marriage contract, which bound the 
former to undertake a war for the de- 
struction of the Moorish power. The 


lay of many years in putting this long- 
projected plan in execution; but when 
the time finally arrived, that Providence 
which seemed disposed to conduct the 
pious Isabella, through a train of im- 
portant incidents, from the reduced con- 
dition in which we have just described her 
to have been, to the summit of human 
power, did not desert its favorite. Suc- 
cess succeeded success—and victory, vic- 
tory; until the Moor had lost fortress 
after fortress, town after town, and was 
finally besieged in his very capital—his last 
hold in the peninsula. As the reduction 
of Granada was an event that, in Christian 
eyes, was to be ranked second only to the 
rescuing of the holy sepulcher from the 
hands of the infidels, so was it distin- 
guished by some features of singularity 
that have probably never before marked 
the course of a siege. The place sub- 
mitted on the 25th November, 1491— 
twenty-two years after the date of the 
marriage just mentioned, and, it’may not 
be amiss to observe, on the very day of 
the year that has become memorable in 
the annals of this country, as that on 
which the English, three centuries later, 
reluctantly yielded their last foothold on 
the coast of the republic. 

In the course of the preceding summer, 
while the Spanish forces lay before the 
town, and Isabella, with her children, 
were anxious witnesses of the progress of 
events, an accident occurred that had 
well nigh proved fatal to the royal fam- 
ily, and brought destruction on the Chris- 
tian arms. The pavilion of the queen took 
fire, and was consumed, placing the whole 
encampment in the utmost jeopardy. 
Many of the tents of the nobles were also 
destroyed, and much treasure, in the 
shape of jewelry and plate, was lost, 
though the injury went no further. In 
order to guard against the recurrence of 
such an accident, and probably viewing 
the subjection of Granada as the great 
act of their mutual reign—for, as yet, 
Time threw his veil around the future, 
and but one human eye foresaw the great- 
est of all the events of the period, which 
was still in reserve—the sovereigns re- 
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solved on attempting a work that, of it- 
self, would render this siege memorable. 
The plan of a regular town was made, 
and laborers set about the construction of 
good substantial edifices, in which to lodge 
the army; thus converting the warfare 
into that of something like city against 
city. In three months this stupendous 
work was completed, with its avenues, 
streets, and squares, and received the 
name of Santa Fé, or Holy Faith—an 
appellation quite as well suited to the zeal 
which ecculd achieve such a work, in the 
heat of a campaign, as to that general 
reliance on the providence of God which 
animated the Christians in carrying on 
the war. The construction of this place 
struck terror into the hearts of the 
Moors, for they considered it a proof that 
their enemies intended to give up the 
conflict only with their lives; and it is 
highly probable that it had a direct and 
immediate influence on the submission of 
Boabdil, the king of Granada, who yielded 
the Alhambra a few weeks after the 
Spaniards had taken possession of their 
new abodes. 

Santa Fé still exists, and is visited by 
the traveler as a place of curious origin ; 
while it is rendered remarkable by the 
fact—real or assumed—that it is the only 
town of any size in Spain that has never 
been under Moorish sway. 

The main incidents of our tale will now 
transport us to this era, and to this scene ; 
all that has been related as yet being 
merely introductory matter, to prepare 
the reader for the events that are to follow. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘© What thing a right line is, the learned know ; 

But how availes that him, who in the right 
Of life and manners doth desire to grow ? 

What then are all these humane arts and lights, 
But seas of errors ? In whose depths who sound, 
Of truth finde only shadowes, and no ground.”’ 

—HUMAN LEARNING. 


THE morning of the 2d of January, 1492, 
was ushered in with a solemnity and pomp 
that were unusual even in a court and 
camp as much addicted to religious ob- 
servances and royal magnificence as that 
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'of Ferdinand and Isabella. The sun ele 


scarce appeared, when all in the extraor- 
dinary little city of Santa Fé were afoot, 
and elate with triumph. The negotiations 
for the surrender of Granada, which had 
been going on secretly for weeks, were 
terminated ; the army and nation had been 
formally apprised of their results, and this 
was the day set for the entry of the con- 
querors. 

The court had been in mourning for 
Don Alonso of Portugal, the husband of 
the princess royal of Castile, who had died 
a bridegroom; but on this joyous occasion 
the trappings of wo were cast aside, and 
all appeared in their gayest and most 
magnificent apparel. At an hour that was 
still early, the grand cardinal moved for- 
ward, ascending what is called the Hill of 
Martyrs, at the head of a strong body of 
troops, with a view to take possession. 
While making the ascent, a party of 
Moorish cavaliers was met; and at their 
head rode one in whom, by the dignity of 
his mien and the anguish of his counte- 
nance, it was easy to recognize the mental 
suffering of Boabdil, or Abdallah, the de- 
posed monarch. The cardinal pointed out 
the position occupied by Ferdinand, who, 
with that admixture of piety and worldly 
policy which were so closely interwoven 
in his character, had refused to enter 
within the walls of the conquered city, 
until the symbol of Christ had superseded 
the banners of Mahomet; and who had 
taken his station at some distance from 
the gates, with a purpose and display of 
humility that were suited to the particu- 
lar fanaticism of the period. As the in- 
terview that occurred has often been 
related, and twice quite recently by dis- 
tinguished writers of our own country, it 
is unnecessary to dwell on it here. Ab- 
dallah next sought the presence of the 
purer-minded and gentle Isabella, where 
his reception, with less affection of the 
character, had more of the real charity 
and compassion of the Christian; when 
he went his way toward that pass in the 
mountains that has ever since been cele- 
brated as the point where he took his last 
view of the palaces and towers of his ~ 
fathers, from which it has obtained the 
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poetical and touching name of El Ultimo | of noble birth, who had _ been respectfully 


Suspiro Del Moro. 

A'though the passage of the last king 
of Granada, from his palace to the hills, 
was in no manner delayed, as it was 
grave and conducted with dignity, it con- 
sequently occupied some time. These were 
hours in which the multitude covered the 
highways, and the adjacent fields were 
garnished with a living throng, all of 
whom kept their eyes riveted on the towers 
of the Alhambra, where the signs of pos- 
session were anxiously looked for by every 
good Catholic who witnessed the triumph 
of his religion. 


condition in the articles of marriage— 
whose victory in truth it was—abstained, 
with her native modesty, from pressing 
forward on this occasion. She had placed 
herself at some distance in the rear of the 
position of Ferdinand. Still—unless, in- 
deed, we except the long-coveted towers 
of the Alhambra—she was the center of 
attraction. She appeared in royal mag- 
nificence, as due to the glory of the oc- 
casion; her beauty always rendered her 
an object of admiration; her mildness, 
inflexible justice, and unyielding truth, 
had won all hearts; and she was really 
the person who was most to profit by the 
victory, Granada being attached to her 
own crown of Castile, and not to that of 
Aragon, a country that possessed little or 
no contiguous territory. 

Previously to the appearance of Abdal- 
lah, the crowd moved freely, in all direc- 
tions; multitudes of civilians having 
flocked to the camp to witness the entry. 
Among others were many friars, priests, 
and monks—the war, indeed, having the 
character of a crusade. The throng of 
the curious was densest near the person 
of the queen, where, in truth, the magnifi- 
cence of the court was the most impos- 
ing. Around this spot, in particular, 
congregated most of the religious, for 
they felt that the pious mind of Isabella 
created a sort of moral atmosphere in and 
near her presence, that was peculiarly 
suited to their habits, and favorable to 
their consideration. Among others was a 
friar of prepossessing mien, and, in fact, 


addressed as Father Pedro, by several 
grandees, as he made his way from the 
immediate presence of the queen, toa spot 
where the circulation was easier. He was 
accompanied by a youth of an air so much 
superior to that of most of those who did 
not appear that day in the saddle, that 
he attracted general attention. Although 
not more than twenty, it was evident, 
from his muscular frame, and embrowned 
but florid cheeks, that he was acquainted 
with exposure ; and by his bearing, many 
thought, notwithstanding he did not ap- 


| pear in armor on an occasion so peculiarly 
Isabella, who had made this conquest a | military, that both his mien and his frame 


had been improved by familiarity with 
war. 

His attire was simple, as if he rather 
avoided than sought observation, but it 
was, nevertheless, such as was worn by 
none but the noble. Several of those who 
watched this youth, as he reached the 
less confined portions of the crowd, had 
seen him received graciously by Isabella, 
whose hand he had even been permitted to 
kiss, a favor that the formidable and fas- 
tidious court of Castile seldom bestowed, 
except on the worthy,or on those, at least, 
who were unusually illustrious from their 
birth. Some whispered that he was a 
Guzman, a family that was almost royal ; 
while others thought he might bea Ponce, 
a name that had got to be one of the 
first in Spain, through the deeds of the 


'renowned marquis-duke of Cadiz, in this 


very war; while others, again, affected 
to discern in his lofty brow, firm step, 
and animated eye, the port and counte- 
nance of a Mendoza. 

It was evident that the subject of all 
these commentaries was unconscious of 
the notice that was attracted by his 
vigorous form, handsome face, and elas- 
tic, lofty tread; for, like one accustomed 
to be observed by inferiors, his attention 
was confined to such objects as amused 
his eye, or pleased his fancy, while he 
lent a willing ear to the remarks that, 
from time to time, fell from the lips of his — 
reverend companion. 

‘‘This is a most blessed and glorious 
day for Christianity ! ’’? observed the friar, 
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after a pause a little longer than common. | lutely of poverty—for he is better clad, 


*‘An impious reign of seven hundred years 
hath expired, and the Moor is at length 
lowered from his pride ; while the cross is 
elevated above the banners of the false 
prophet. Thou hast had ancestors, my 
son, who might almost arise from their 
tombs, and walk the earth in exultation, 
if the tidings of these changes were per- 
mitted to reach the souls of Christians 
long since departed.’’ 

‘“¢The blessed Maria intercede for them, 
father, that they may not be disturbed, 
even to see the Moor unhoused; for I] 
doubt much, agreeable as the infidel hath 
made it, if they find Granada as pleasant 
as Paradise.’’ 

“Son Don Luis, thou hast got much 
levity of speech in thy late journeyings ; 
and I doubt if thou art as mindful of thy 
paters and confessions as when under the 
care of thy excellent mother, of sainted 
~memory !”’ 

This was not only said reprovingly, but 
with a warmth that amounted nearly to 
anger. 

“«Chide me not so warmly, father, for 
a lightness of speech that cometh of 
youthful levity, rather than of disrespect 
for holy church. Nay, thou rebukest 
warmly, and then, as | come like a peni- 
tent to lay my transgressions before thee, 
and to seek absolution, thou fasteneth 
thine eye on vacancy, and gazest as if one 
of the spirits of which thou so lately 
spokest actually had arisen and come to 
see the Moor crack his heart-strings at 
quitting his beloved Alhambra !’”’ 

“Dost see that man, Luis ?’’ demanded 
the friar, still gazing in a fixed direction, 
though he made no gesture to indicate to 
which particular individual of the many 
who were passing in all directions he es- 
pecially alluded. 

“By my veracity, I see a thousand, 
father, though not one to fasten the eye 
as if he were fresh from Paradise. Would 
it be exceeding discretion to ask who or 
what hath thus riveted thy gaze? ’’ 

‘*Dost see yonder person of high and 
commanding stature, and in whom gravity 
and dignity are so singularly mingled 
with an air of poverty; or, if not abso- 


and, seemingly, in more prosperity now 
than 1 remember ever to have seen him— 
still, evidently not of the rich and noble; 
while his bearing and carriage would seem 
to bespeak him at least a monarch ? ”’ 

‘1 think L now perceive him thou mean- 
est, father; a man of very grave and 
reverend appearance, though of simple 
deportment. I see nothing extravagant, 
or ill-placed, either in his attire or in his 
bearing.”’ 

‘‘T mean not that; but there is a lofti- 
ness in his dignified countenance that one 
is not accustomed to meet in those who 
are unused to power.’’ 

“<'To me he hath the air and dress of a 
superior navigator, or pilot—of a man ac- 
customed to the seas—ay, he hath sun- 
dry symbols about him that bespeak such 
a pursuit.”’ 

“Thou art right, Don Luis, for such is 
his calling. He cometh of Genoa, and his 
name is Christoval Colon; or, as they 
term it in Italy, Christoforo Colombo.’’ 

‘¢T remember to have heard of an admi- 
ral of that name, who did good service in 
the wars of the south, and who formerly 
led a fleet into the far east.’’ 

“This is not he, but one of humbler 
habits, though possibly of the same blood, 
seeing that both are derived from the 
identical place. This is no admiral, though 
he fain would become one—ay, even a 
king !”’ 

““The man is, then, either of a weak 
mind, or of a light ambition.’’ 

‘He is neither. In mind he hath out- 
done many of our most learned church- 
men; and it is due to his piety to say that 
a more devout Christian doth not exist in 
Spain. It is plain, son, that thou hast 
been much abroad, and little at court, or 
thou wouldst have known the history of 
this extraordinary being, at the mention 
of his name, which has been the source of 
merriment for the frivolous and gay this 
many a year, and which has thrown the 
thoughtful and prudent into more doubts 
than many a fierce and baneful heresy.’’ 

“‘Thou stirrest my curiosity, father, by 
such language. Who and what is the 
man ?”’ 
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«An enigma, that neither prayers to; have seen too much of the world, to tra- 


the Virgin, the learning of the cloisters, 
nor a zealous wish to reach the truth, 
hath enabled me to read. Come hither, 
Luis, to this bit of rock, where we can 
be seated, and I will relate to thee the 
opinions that render this being so extra- 
ordinary. Thou must know, son, it isnow 
seven years since this man first appeared 
among us. He sought employment as a 
discoverer, pretending that, by steering 
out into the ocean, on a western course, 
fora great and unheard-of distance, he 
could reach the farther Indies, with the 
rich island of Cipango, and the kingdom 
of Cathay, of which one Marco Polo hath 
left us some most extraordinary le- 
gends.”’ 

«By St. James of blessed memory ! the 
man must be short of his wits!’’ inter- 
rupted Don Luis, laughing. ‘In what 
way could this thing be, unless the earth 
were round—the Indies lying east, and not 
west of us?” 

‘*That hath been often objected to his 
notions ; but the man hath ready answers 
to much weightier arguments.’’ 

‘What weightier than this can be 
found? Our own eyes tell us that the 
earth is flat.’’ 

‘Therein he differeth from most men— 
and to own the truth, son Luis, not with- 
out some show of reason. He is a navi- 
gator, as thou wilt understand, and he 
replies that, on the ocean, when a ship is 
seen from afar, her upper sails are first 
perceived, and that as she draweth nearer, 
her lower sails, and finally her hull com- 
eth into view. But thou hast been over 
sea, and may have observed something 
of this.”’ 

“Truly have I, father. While mount- 
ing the English sea, we met a gallant 
cruiser of the king’s, and, as thou say’st, 
we first perceived her upper sail, a white 
speck upon the water; then followed sail 
after sail, until we came nigh and saw her 
gigantic hull, with a very goodly show of 
bombards and cannon—some twenty at 
least, in all.’’ 

‘Then thou agreest with this Colon, and 
thinkest the earth round ?’’ 

“By St. George of England! not I. I 


duce its fair surface in so heedless a man- 
ner. England, France, Burgundy, Ger- 
many, and all those distant countries of 
the north, are just as level and flat as our 
own Castile.”’ 

‘Why, then, didst thou see the upper 
sails of the Englishman first? ” | 

“Why, father — why — because they 
were first visible. Yes, because they first 
came in view.”’ 

‘*Do the English put the largest of their 
sails uppermost on the masts ?”’ 

‘““They would be fools if they did. 
Though no great navigators—our neigh- 
bors the Portugese, and the people of 
Genoa, exceeding all others in that craft 
—though no great navigators, the En- 
glish are not surpassingly stupid. Thou 
wilt remember the force of the winds, and 
understand that the larger the sail the 
lower should be its position.”’ 

‘‘Then how happened it that thou saw- 
est the smaller object before the larger ?”’ 

“Truly, excellent Fray Pedro, thou 
hast not conversed with this Christoforo 
for nothing ! A question is not a reason.”’ 

‘‘Socrates was fond of questions, son ; 
but he expected answers.’’ 

“‘ Peste! as they say at the court of 
of King Louis. I am not Socrates, my 
good father, but thy old pupil and kins- 
man, Luis de Bobadilla, the truant nephew 
of the queen’s favorite, the Marchioness 
of Moya, and as well-born a cavalier as 
there is in Spain—though somewhat given 
to roving, if my enemies are to be be- 
lieved.’ 

‘‘Neither thy pedigree, thy character, 
nor thy vagaries, need be given to me, 
Don Luis de Bobadilla, since I have known 
thee and thy career from childhood. Thou 
hast one merit that none will deny thee, 
and that is, a respect for truth ; and never 
hast thou more completely vindicated thy 
character, in this particular, than when 
thou saidst thou were not Socrates.’’ 

The worthy friar’s good-natured smile, 
as he made this sally, took off some of its 
edge; and the young man laughed, as’ if 
too conscious of his own youthful follies to 
resent what he heard. 

‘But, dear Fray Pedro, lay aside thy 
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government, for once, and stoop to a! 


rational discourse with me on this extra- 
ordinary subject. Zhou, surely, wilt not 
pretend that the earth is round ? ”’ 

**T do not go as far as some on this 
point, Luis, for I see difficulties with Holy 
Writ, by the admission. Still, this matter 
of the sails much puzzles me, and I have 
often felt a desire to go from one port to 
another, by sea, in order to witness it. 
Were it not for the exceeding nausea that 
I ever feel in a boat, I might attempt the 
experiment.”’ 

“That would be a worthy consummation 
of all thy wisdom !”’ exclaimed the young 
man, laughing. ‘Fray Pedro de Car- 
rascal turned rover, like his old pupil, and 
that, too, astride a vagary! But set thy 
heart at rest, my honored kinsman and 
excellent instructor, for I can save thee 
the trouble. In all my journeyings, by 
sea and by land—and thou knowest that, 
for my years, they have been many—lI 
have ever found the earth flat, and the 
ocean the flattest portion of it, always ex- 
-cepting a few turbulent, uneasy waves.’’ 

** No doubt it so seemeth to the eye; but 
this Colon, who hath voyaged far more 
than thou, thinketh otherwise. He con- 
tendeth that the earth is a sphere, and 
that, by sailing west, he can reach points 
that have been already attained by jour- 
neying east.’’ , 

*““By San Lorenzo! but the idea is a 
bold one! Doth the man really propose 
to venture out into the broad Atlantic, and 
even to cross it to some distant and un- 
known land ?”’ 

“That is his very idea; and for seven 
weary years hath he solicited the court to 
furnish him with the means. Nay, as I 
hear, he hath passed much more time— 
other seven years, perhaps—in urging his 
suit in different lands.’’ 

‘« If the earth be round,’’ continued Don 
Luis, with a musing air, ‘‘ what pre- 
venteth all the water from flowing to 
the lower parts of it? How is it, that we 
have any seas at all? and if, as thou hast 
hinted, he deemeth the Indies on the other 
‘side, how is it that their people stand 
erect ?—it cannot be done without placing 
the feet uppermost.”’ 
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“That difficulty hath been presented to 
Colon, but he treateth it lightly. Indeed, 
most of our churchmen are getting to be- 
lieve that there is no up or down, except 
as it relateth to the surface of the earth ; 
so that no great obstacle existeth in that 
point.”’ 

“Thou would’st not have me under- 
stand, father, that a man can walk on his 
head—and that, too, with the noble mem- 
ber in the air? By San Francisco ! thy 
men of Cathay must have talons like a 
cat, or they would be falling, quickly ! ”’ 

** Whither, Luis ?”’ 

“Whither, Fray Pedro ?—to Tophet, or 
the bottomless pit. It can never be that 
men walk on their heads, heels uppermost, 
with no better foundation than the atmos- 
phere. The caravels, too, must sail on 
their masts—and that would be rare navi- 
gation! What would prevent the sea 
from tumbling out of its bed, and falling 
on the devil’s fires and extinguishing 
them ? ”’ : 

“Son Luis,’? interrupted the monk, 
gravely, “‘ thy lightness of speech is car- 
ried too far. But, if thou so much deridest 
the opinion of this Colon, what are thine 
own notions of the formation of this earth, 
that God hath so honored with his spirit 
and his presence ? ”’ 

‘That it is as flat as the buckler of the 
Moor I slew in the last sortie, which is as 
flat as steel can hammer iron.”’ 

** Dost thou think it hath limits ? ”’ 

“That do I—and please heaven, and 
Dona Mercedes de Valverde, I wvill see 
them before I die! ”’ 

“Then thou fanciest there is an edge, 
or precipice, at the four sides of the world, 
which men may reach, and where they 
can stand and look off, as from an exceed- 
ing high platform ? ”’ 

“The picture doth not lose, father, for 
the touch of thy pencil! I have never 
bethought me of this before; and yet 
some such spot there must be, one would 
think. By San Fernando, himself! that 


-would be a place to try the metal of even 


Don Alonso de Ojeda, who might stand 
on the margin of the earth, put his foot 
on a cloud, and cast an orange to the 
moon !”’ 

17 
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«Thou hast bethought thee little of | maineth yonder, in the crowd, and will go 


anything serious, I fear, Luis; but to me, 
this opinion and this project of Colon are 
not without merit. I see but two serious 
objections to them, one of which is, the 
difficulty connected with Holy Writ; and 
the other; the vast and incomprehensible, 
nay, useless, extent of the ocean that 
must necessarily separate us from Ca- 
thay; else should we long since have 
heard from that quarter of the world.”’ 

“Do the learned favor the man’s 
notions ? ”’ 

‘The matter hath been seriously argued 
before a council held at Salamanca, where 
men were much divided upon it. One 
serious obstacle is the apprehension that 
should the world prove to be round, and 
could a ship even succeed in getting to 
Cathay by the west, there would be great 
difficulty in her ever returning, since there 
must be, in Some manner, an ascent anda 
descent. I must say that most men deride 
this Colon; and I fear he will never reach 
his island of Cipango, as he doth not seem 
in the way even to set forth on the jour- 
ney. I marvel that he should now be here, 
it having been said he had taken his final 
departure for Portugal.’’ 

‘“Dost thou say, father, that the man 
hath long been in Spain ?’? demanded Don 
Luis, gravely, with his eye riveted on the 
dignified form of Columbus, who stood 
calmly regarding the gorgeous spectacle 
of the triumph, at no great distance from 
the rock where the two had taken their 
seats. 

«‘ Seven weary years hath he been solicit- 
ing the rich and the great to furnish him 
with the means of undertaking his favorite 
voyage.” 

‘‘ Hath he the gold to prefer so long a 
suit ? ”’ 

‘‘ By his appearance, I should think him 
poor—nay, I know that he hath toiled for 
bread, at the occupation of a map-maker. 
One hour he hath passed in arguing with 
philosophers and soliciting princes, while 
the next hath been occupied in laboring 
for the food he hath taken for sustenance. ”’ 

«Thy description, father, hath whetted 
curiosity to so keen an edge that I would 
fain speak with this Colon. I see he re- 


and tell him that I, too, am somewhat of 
a navigator, and will extract from him a 
few of his peculiar ideas.”’ 

“And in what manner wilt thou open 
the acquaintance, son ? ”’ 

« By telling him that I am Don Luis de 
Bobadilla, the nephew of the Dona Beatriz 
of Moya, and a noble of one of the best 
houses of Castile.’’ 

“And this, thou thinkest, will suffice 
for thy purpose, Luis!” returned the 
friar, smiling. ‘‘ No—no—my son; this 
may do with most map-sellers, but it will 
not effect thy wishes with yonder Christo- 
val Colon. That man is so filled with the 
vastness of his purposes ; is so much raised 
up with the magnitude of the results that 
his mind intently contemplateth, day and 
night; seemeth so conscious of his own 
powers, that even kings and princes can, 
in no manner, lessen his dignity. That 
which thou proposest, Don Fernando, our 
honored master, might scarcely attempt, 
and hope to escape without some rebuke 
of manner, if not of tongue.’’ 

‘‘By all the blessed saints! Fray Pe- 
dro, thou givest an extraordinary account 
of this man, and only increasest the de- 
sire to know him. Wilt thou charge thy- 
self with the introduction ? ”’ 

‘“Most willingly, for I wish to inquire 
what has brought him back to court, 
whence, I had understood, he lately went, 
with the intent to go elsewhere with his 
projects. Leave the mode in my hands, 
son Luis, and we will see what can be 
accomplished.’’ 

The friar and his mercurial young com- 
panion now arose from their seats on the 
rock, and threaded the throng, taking the 
direction necessary to approach the man 
who had been the subject of their discourse, 
and still remained that of their thoughts 
When near enough to speak, Fray Pedro 
stopped, and stood patiently waiting for a 
moment when he might catch the navi- 
gator’seye. This did not occur for several 
minutes, the looks of Colon being riveted 
on the towers of the Alhambra, where, at 
each instant, the signal of possession was 
expected to appear; and Luis de Bobadilla, 
who, truant, and errant, and volatile, and 
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difficult to curb, as he had proved himself | hath been somewhat of a rover himself, 


to be, never forgot his illustrious birth 


and the conventional distinctions attached 


to personal rank, began to manifest his 
impatience at being kept so long dancing 
attendance ona mere map-seller and a pilot. 
He in vain urged his companion to ad- 
vance, however; but one of his own hurried 
movements at length drew aside the look 
of Columbus, when the eyes of the latter 
and of the friar met, and being old ac- 
quaintances, they saluted in the courteous 
manner of the age. 

**]7 felicitate you, sefior Colon, on the 
glorious termination of this siege, and re- 
joice that you are here to witness it, as I 
had heard affairs of magnitude had called 
you to another country.”’ 

“The hand of God, father, is to be 
traced in all things. You perceive in this 
success the victory of the cross; but to 
me it conveyeth a lesson of perseverance, 
and sayeth as plainly as events can speak, 
that what God hath decreed must come 
to pass.’’ 

«‘T like your application, sefior; as, in- 


deed, Ido most of your thoughts on our 


holy religion. Perseverance is truly nec- 
essary to salvation; and I doubt not that 
a fitting symbol to the same may be found 
in the manner in which our pious sover- 
eigns have conducted this war, as well as 
in its glorious termination.’’ 

“True, father ; and also doth it furnish 
a symbol to the fortunes of all enterprises 
that have the glory of God and the welfare 
of the church in view,’’ answered Colon, 
or Columbus, as the name has been Latin- 
ized; his eye kindling with that latent 
fire which seems so deeply seated in the 
visionary and the enthusiast. <‘‘ It may 
seem out of reason to you, to make such 
applications of these great events; but 
the triumph of their highnesses this day, 
marvelously encourageth me to persevere, 
and not to faint, in my own weary pil- 


- grimage, both leading to triumphs of the 


cross.”’ 

“Since you are pleased to speak of your 
own schemes, Senor Colon,’’ returned the 
friar, ingenuously, ‘‘I am not sorry that 
the matter hath come up between us; for 
here is a youthful kinsman of mine, who 


in the indulgence of a youthful fancy, 
that neither friends nor yet love coud 
restrain; and having heard of your noble 
projects, he is burning with a desire to 
learn more of them from your own mouth, 
should it suit your condescension so to 
indulge him.’’ 

‘IT am always happy to yield to the 
praiseworthy wishes of the young and 
adventurous, and shall cheerfully com- 
municate to your young friend all he may 
desire to know,’’? answered Columbus, 
with a simplicity and dignity that at once 
put to flight all the notions of superiority 
and affability with which Don Luis had 
intended to carry on the conversation, 
and which had the immediate effect to 
satisfy the young man that he was to be 
the obliged and honored party in the in- 
tercourse that was to follow. ‘‘ But, 
senor, you have forgotten to give me 
the name of the cavalier.’’ 

“It is Don Luis de Bobadilla, a youth 
whose best claims to your notice, per- 
haps, are a most adventurous and roving 
spirit, and the fact that he may call your 
honored friend, the marchioness of Moya, 
his aunt.’’ 

*‘ Hither would be sufficient, father. I 
love the spirit of adventure in the youth- 
ful; for it is implanted, no doubt, by God, 
in order that they may serve his all-wise 
and beneficent designs; and it is of such 
as these that my own chief worldly stay 
and support must be found. Then, next 
to Father Juan Perez de Marchena and 
Senor Alonso de Quintanilla, do I esteem 
Dona Beatriz, among my fastest friends ; 
her kinsman, therefore, will be certain of 
my esteem and respect.”’ 

All this sounded extraordinary to Don 
Luis; for, though the dress and appear- 
ance of this unknown stranger, who even 
spoke the Castilian with a foreign accent, 
were respectable, he had been told he was 
merely a pilot, or navigator, who earned 
his bread by toil; and it was not usual 
for the noblest of Castile to be thus re- 
garded, asit might be, with a condescend- 
ing favor, by any inferior to those who 
could claim the blood and lineage of 
princes. At first he was disposed to: re- 
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sent the words of the stranger; then to 
laugh in his face; but, observing that 
the friar treated him with great defer- 
ence, and secretly awed by the air of the 
reputed projector, he was not only suc- 
cessful in maintaining a suitable deport- 
ment, but he made a proper and courteous 
reply, such as became his name and 
breeding. The three then retired to- 
gether, a little aloof from the thickest of 
the throng, and found seats, also, on one 
of the rocks, of which so many were scat- 
tered about the place. 

“Don Luis hath visited foreign lands, 
you say, father,’’ said Columbus, who did 
not fail to lead the discourse, like one en- 
titled to it by rank, or personal claims, 
‘‘and hath a craving for the wonders and 
dangers of the ocean ? ”’ 

‘*Such hath been either his merit or his 
fault, senor; had he listened to the wishes 
of Dona Beatriz, or to my advice, he would 
not have thrown aside his knightly career 
for one so little in unison with his train- 
ing and birth.” 

‘‘Nay, father, you treat the youth with 
uninerited severity; he who passeth a 
life on the ocean, cannot be said to pass 
it in either an ignoble or a useless man- 
ner. God separated different countries 
by vast bodies of water, not with any in- 
tent to render their people strangers to 
each other, but, doubtless, that they 
night meet amid the wonders with which 
he hath adorned the ocean, and glorify 
his name and power so much the more. 
We all have our moments of thought- 
lessness in youth—a period when we yield 
to our impulses rather than to our rea- 
son; and as I confess to mine, I am little 
disposed to bear too hard on Senor Don 
Luis, that he hath had his.”’ 

“You have probably battled with the 
infidel, by sea, Senor Colon,’’ observed 
the young man, not a little embarrassed 
as to the manner in which he should in- 
troduce the subject he most desired. 

“Ay, and by land, too, son ’’—the 
familiarity startled the young noble, 
though he could not take offense at it— 
‘and by land too. The time hath been, 
when I had a pleasure in relating my 
perils and escapes, which have been nu- 
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merous, both from war and tempests; but, 
since the power of God hath awakened 
my spirit to mightier things, that his will 
may be done, and his word spread through- 
out the whole earth, my memory ceaseth 
to dwell on them.’’ Fray Pedro crossed 
himself, and Don Luis smiled and shrug- 
ged his shoulders, as one is apt to do when 
he listens to anything extravagant; but 
the navigator proceeded in the earnest, 


; grave manner that appeared to belong to 


his character. ‘‘It is now very many 
years since I was engaged in that remark- 
able combat between the forces of my 
kinsman and namesake, the younger Col- 
ombo, as he was called, to distinguish him 
from his uncle, the ancient admiral of the 
same name, which took place not far 
north from Cape St. Vincent. On that 
bloody day, we contended with the foe— 
Venetians, richly laden—from morn till 
even, and yet the Lord carried me through 
the hot contest unharmed. On another 
occasion, the galley in which I fought was 
consumed by fire, and I had to make my 
way to land—no trifling distance—by the 
aid of an oar. To me, it seemeth that the 
hand of God wasin this, and that he would 
not have taken so signal and tender a care 
of one of his insignificant creatures, unless 
to use him largely for his own honor and 
glory.”’ 

Although the eye of the navigator grew 
brighter as he uttered this, and his cheek 
flushed with a species of holy enthusiasm, 
it was impossible to confound one so grave, 
so dignified, so measured even in his ex- 
aggerations (if such they were), with the 
idle and light-minded, who mistake mo- 
mentary impulses for indelible impressions, 
and passing vanities for the convictions 
that temper character. Fray Pedro, in- 
stead of smiling, or in any manner betray- 
ing that he regarded the other’s opinions 
lightly, devoutly crossed himself again, 
and showed by the sympathy expressed in 
his countenance, how much he entered into 
the profound religious faith of the speaker. 

‘The ways of God are often mysterious 
to his creatures,’’ said the friar; “ but 
we are taught that they all lead to the ex- 
altation of his name and to the glory of 
his attributes.”’ 
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“< It is so that I consider it, father; and 
with such views have I always regarded 
my own humble efforts to honor him. We 
are but instruments, and useless instru- 
ments, when we look at how little pro- 
ceedeth from our own spirits and power.”’ 

““There cometh the blessed symbol that 
is our salvation and guide!’’ exclaimed 
the friar, holding out both arms eagerly, 
as if to embrace some distant object in the 
heavens, immediately falling to his knees, 
and bowing his shaven and naked head, in 
deep humility, to the earth. 

Columbus turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion indicated by his companion’s gest- 
ures, and he beheld the large silver cross 
that the sovereigns had carried with them 
throughout the late war, as a pledge of 
its objects, glittering on the principal 
tower of the Alhambra. At the next 
instant, the banners of Castile and of 
St. James were unfolded from other ele- 
vated places. Then came the song of 
triumph, mingled with the chants of the 
church. Te Deum was sung, and the 
choirs of the royal chapel chanted in the 
open fields the praises of the Lord of 
Hosts. A scene of magnificent religious 
pomp, mingled with martial array, fol- 
fowed, that belongs rather to general 
history than to the particular and _ pri- 
vate incidents of our tale. 


—— 


CHAPTER _V. 


‘Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness !” 
—BYRON. 


THAT night the court of Castile and 
Aragon slept in the palace of the Alham- 
bra. Assoon as the religious ceremony 
alluded to in the last chapter had termi- 
nated, the crowd rushed into the place, 
and the princes followed, with a dignity 
and state better suited to their high char- 
acter. The young Christian nobles, ac- 
companied by their wives and sisters—for 
the presence of Isabella, and the delay 
that attended the surrender, had drawn 
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| together a vast many of the gentler sex, 
in addition to those whose duty it was to 
accompany their royal mistress—hurried 
eagerly through the celebrated courts and 
fretted apartments of this remarkable 
residence; nor was curiosity appeased 
even when night came to place a tempo- 
rary stay to its indulgence. The Court of 
the Lions in particular, a place still re- 
nowned throughout Christendom for its 
remains of oriental beauty, had been left 
by Boabdil in the best condition ; and, al- 
though it was midwinter, by the aid of 
human art it was even then gay with 
flowers ; while the adjacent halls, those 
of the Two Sisters and of Abencerrages, 
were brilliant with light, and alive with 
warriors and courtiers, dignified priests 
and luxuriant beauty. 

Although no Spanish eye could be 
otherwise than familiar with the light 
peculiar graces of Moorish architecture, 
these of the Alhambra so much surpassed 
those of any other palace which had been 
erected by the Mussulman dynasties of 
that part of the world, that their glories 
struck the beholders with the freshness of 
novelty, as well as with the magnificence 
of royalty. The rich conceits in stucco, 
an art of Eastern origin then little under- 
stood in Christendom ; the graceful and 
fanciful arabesques—which, improved on 
by the fancies of some of the greatest 
geniuses the world ever saw, have de- 
scended to our own times, and got to be 
so familiar in Europe, though little known 
on this side of the Atlantic—decorated 
the walls, while brilliant fountains cast 
their waters into the air, and fell in glit- 
tering spray, resembling diamonds. 

Among the throng that moved through 
this scene of almost magical beauty was 
Beatriz de Bobadilla,.who had long been 
the wife of Don Andres de Cabrera, and 
was now generally known as the march- 
ioness of Moya; the constant, near, and 
confidential friend of the queen, a charac- 
ter she retained until her royal mistress 
was numbered with the dead. On her 
arm leaned lightly a youthful female, of 
an appearance so remarkable that few 
strangers would have passed her without 
turning to take a second look at features 
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and a countenance that were seldom seen | and he hath not been without believers at 


and forgotten. This was Dofia Mercedes 
de Valverde, one of the noblest and rich- 
est heiresses of Castile; the relative, 
ward, and adopted daughter of the 
queen’s friend—favorite being hardly the 
term one would apply to the relation in 
which Dona Beatriz stood toward Isa- 
bella. It was not the particular beauty 
of Dona Mercedes, however, that rendered 
her appearance so remarkable and attrac- 
tive; for, though feminine, graceful, of 
exquisite form, and even of pleasing feat- 
ures, there were many in that brilliant 
court who would generally be deemed 
fairer. But no other maiden of Castile 
had a countenance so illuminated by the 
soul within, or no other female face habit- 
ually wore so deep an impression of senti- 
ment and sensibility ; and the professed 
physiognomist would have delighted to 
trace the evidences of a deeply-seated, 
earnest, but unobtrusive enthusiasm, 
which even cast a shade of melancholy 
over a face that fortune and the heart 
had equally intended should be sunny and 
serene. Serene it was, notwithstanding, 
the shadow that rested on it seeming to 
soften and render interesting its expres- 
sion, rather than to disturb its tranquillity 
or to cloud its loveliness. 

On the other side of the noble matron 
walked Luis de Bobadilla, keeping a little 
in advance of his aunt, in a way to permit 
his own dark, flashing looks to meet, when- 
ever feeling and modesty would allow it, 
the fine, expressive blue eyes of Mercedes. 
The three conversed freely, for the royal 
personages had retired to their private 
apartments, and each group of passengers 
was so much entranced with the novelty 
of its situation and its own conversation, 
as to disregard the remarks of others. 

“This is a marvel, Luis,’’ observed 
Dofia Beatriz, in continuation of a subject 
that evidently much interested them all, 
“that thou, a truant and a rover thyself, 
should now have heard for the first time 
of this Colon! Itis many years since he 
has been soliciting their highnesses for 
their royal aid in effecting his purposes, 
The matter of his schemes was solemnly 
debated before a council at Salamanca ; 


the court itself.’ 

“«« Among whom is to be classed Dofia 
Beatriz de Cabrera,’’ said Mercedes, with 
that melancholy smile that had the effect 
to bring out glimpses of all the deep but 
latent feeling that lay concealed beneath 
the surface; ‘‘l have often heard her 
highness declare that Colon hath no 
truer friend in Castile.”’ 

‘‘Her highness is seldom mistaken, 
child—and neverinmy heart. Idouphold 
the man; for to me he seemeth one fitted 
for some great and honorable undertak- 
ing; and surely none greater hath ever 
been proposed or imagined by human 
mind, than this he urgeth. Think of our 
becoming acquainted with the nations of 
the other side of the earth, and of finding 
easy and direct means of communicating 
with them, and of imparting to them the 
consolations of Holy Church! ”’ 

‘“‘Ay, sefiora, my aunt,’’ cried Luis, 
laughing, ‘‘ and of walking in their delight- 
ful company with all our heels in the air, 
and our heads downwards! I hope this 
Colon hath not neglected to practice a 
little in the art, for it will need some time 
to gain a sure foot, in such circumstances. 
He might commence on the sides of these 
mountains, by way of a horn-book, throw- 
ing the head boldly off at a right-angle ; 
after which, the walls and towers of this 
Alhambra would makea very pretty gram- 
mar, or stepping-stone to new progress.”’ — 

Mercedes had unconsciously but fervent- 
ly pressed the arm of her guardian, as 
Dona Beatriz admitted her interest in the 
success of the great project; but at this 
sally of Don Luis, she looked serious, and 
threw a glance at him, that he himself 
felt to be reproachful. To win the love of 
his aunt’s ward was the young man’s 
most ardent wish; and a look of dis- 
satisfaction could at any moment repress 
that exuberance of spirits which often led 
him into an appearance of levity that did 
injustice to the really sterling qualities of 
both his heart and mind. Under the in- 
fluence of that look, then, he was not slow 
to repair the wrong he had done himself, 
by adding almost as soon as he had ceased 
to speak— 
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‘“The Dona Mercedes is of the discover- 
ing party, too, [see; this Colon appeareth 
to have had more success with the dames 
of Castile than with her nobles—’’ 

*‘ Is it extraordinary, Don Luis,’’ inter- 
rupted the pensive-looking girl, ‘‘ that 
woman should have more confidence in 
merit, more generous impulses, more zeal 
for God, than man? ”’ 

“Tt must be even so, since you and my 
aunt, Dona Beatriz, side with the naviga- 
tor. But lam not always to be under- 
stood in the light I express myself; ”’ 
Mercedes now smiled, but this time it was 
archly «“Thave never studied with the 
minstrels, nor, sooth to say, deeply with 
the churchmen. To be honest with you, 
Thave been much struck with this noble 
idea ; and if Senor Colon doth, in reality, 
sailin quest of Cathay and the Indies, I 
shall pray their highnesses to let me be 
one of the party, for, now that the Moor 
is subdued, there remaineth little for a 
noble to do in Spain.”’ | 

‘‘Tf thou should’st really go on this ex- 


‘pedition,’’ said Dona Beatriz, with grave 
Ps > 


irony, ‘‘there will, at least, be one human 
being topsy-turvy, in the event of thy 
reaching Cathay. But yonder is an at- 
tendant of the court; I doubt if her 
highness doth not desire my presence.”’ 

The lady of Moya was right—the mes- 
senger comiug to announce to her that 
the queen required her attendance. The 
manners of the day and country rendered 
it unseemly that Dona Mercedes should 
continue her promenade accompanied 
only by Don Luis, and the marchioness led 
the way to her own apartments, where a 
saloon suitable to her rank and to her 
favor with the queen, had been selected 
for her from among the numberless gor- 
geous rooms of the Moorisb kings. Even 
here the marchioness paused a moment, 
in thought, before she would leave her 
errant nephew alone with her ward. | 

‘Though a rover, he is no troubadour, 
and cannot charm thy ear with false 
rhymes. It were better, perhaps, that I 
sent him beneath thy balcony with his 
guitar; but knowing so well his dullness, 
I will confide in it, and leave him with thee 
for the few minutes that I shall be absent. 
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A cavalier who hath so strong a dislike to 
reversing the order of nature, will not 
surely condescend to go on his knees, 
even though it be to win a smile from the 
sweetest maiden in all Castile.’’ 

Don Luis laughed ; Dona Beatriz smiled, 
as She kissed her ward and left the room, 
while Dona Mercedes blushed and riveted 
her gaze on the floor. Luis de Bobadilla 
was the declared suitor and sworn knight 
of Mercedes de Valverde; but, though so 
much favored by birth, fortune, affinity, 
and figure, there existed some serious im- 
pediments to his success. In all that was 
connected with the considerations that 
usually decide such thing's, the union was 
desirable; but there existed, nevertheless, 
a strong influence to overcome, in the 
scruples of Dona Beatriz herself. High- 
principled, accustomed to the just-minded 
views of her royal mistress, and too proud 
to do an unworthy act, the very advan- 
tages that a marriage with her ward of- 
fered to her nephew, had caused the 
marchioness to hesitate. Don Luis had 
little of the Castilian gravity of character 
—and, by many, his animal spirits were 
mistaken for lightness of disposition and 
levity of thought. His mother was a wo- 
man of a very illustrious French family ; 
and national pride had induced most ob- 
servers to fancy that the son inherited a 
constitutional disposition to frivolity, that 
was to be traced to the besetting weak- 
ness of a whole people. A consciousness 
of his being so viewed at home had, in- 
deed, driven the youth abroad; and as, 
like all observant travelers, he was made 
doubly sensible of the defects of his own 
state of society on his return, a species of 
estrangement had grown up between him 
and his natural associates that had urged 
the young man, again and again, to wan- 
der into foreign lands. 

Nothing, indeed, but his early and con- 
stantly increasing passion for Mercedes 
had induced him to return; a step, that, 
fortunately for himself, he had last taken 
in time to assist in the reduction of Gran- 
ada. Notwithstanding these traits, which, 
in a country like Castile, might be prop- 
erly enough termed peculiarities, Don 
Luis de Bobadilla was a knight worthy 
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of his lineage and name. 
the field and in the tourney, indeed, was 
so very marked as to give him a high mil- 
itary character, in despite of what were 
deemed his failings; and he passed rather 
as an inconsiderate and unsafe young man, 
than as one who was either debased or 
wicked. Martial qualities, in that age in 
particular, redeemed a thousand faults, 
and Don Luis had even been known to un- 
horse, in the tourney, Alonzo de Ojeda, 
then the most expert lance in Spain. Such 
a man could not be despised, though he 
might be distrusted. But the feeling which 
governed his aunt referred quite as much 
to her own character as to his. Deeply 
conscientious, while she understood her 
nephew’s real qualities much better than 
mere superficial observers, she had her 
doubts about the propriety of giving the 
rich heiress who was intrusted to her 
care, to so near a relative, when all could 
not applaud the act. She feared, too, 
that her own partiality might deceive her, 
and that Luis might in truth be the light 
and frivolous being he sometimes appeared 
to be in Castilian eyes, and that the happi- 
ness of her ward would prove the sacrifice 
of the indiscretion. With these doubts, 
then, while she secretly desired the union, 
she had in public looked coldly on her 
nephew’s suit; and, though unable, with- 
out a harshness that circumstances would 
not warrant, to prevent all intercourse, 
she had not only taken frequent occasions 
to let Mercedes understand her distrust, 
but she had observed the precaution not 
to leave so handsome a suitor, notwith- 
standing he was often domiciliated in her 
own house, much alone with her ward. 
The state of Mercedes’ feelings was 
known only to herself. She was beautiful, 
of an honorable family, and an heiress ; 
and as human infirmities were as beset- 
ting beneath the stately mien of the fif- 
teenth century as they are to-day, she 
had often heard the supposed faults of Don 
Luis’ character sneered at, by those who 
felt distrustful of his good looks and his 
opportunities. Few young females would 
have had the courage to betray any mark- 
ed preference under such circumstances, 
until prepared to avow their choice, and 
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His prowess in/to take sides with its subject against 


the world; and the quiet but deep enthu- 
siasm that prevailed in the moral system 
of the fair young Castilian, was tempered 
by a prudence that prevented her from 
running into most of its lighter excesses. 
The forms and observances that usually 
surround young women of rank, came 
in aid of this native prudence; and even 
Don Luis himself, though he had watched 
the countenance and emotions of her to 
whom he had so long urged his suit, with 
a lover’s jealousy and a lover’s instincts, 
was greatly in doubt whether he had suc- 
ceeded in the least in touching her heart. 
By one of those unlooked-for concurrences 
of circumstances that so often decide the 
fortunes of: men, whether as lovers or 
in more worldly-minded pursuits, these 
doubts were now about to be unexpectedly 
and suddenly removed. 

The triumph of the Christian arms, 
the novelty of her situation, and the ex- 
citement of the whole scene, had aroused 
the feelings of Mercedes from that coy 
concealment in which they usually lay 
smothered beneath the covering of 
maiden diffidence; and throughout the 
evening her smile had been more open, 
her eye brighter, and her cheeks more 
deeply flushed than was usual even with 
one whose smiles were always sweet, 
whose eyes were never dull, and whose 
cheeks answered so sensitively to the 
varying impulses within. 

As his aunt quitted the room, leaving 
him alone with Mercedes for the first 
time since his return from his last 
ramble, Don Luis eagerly threw himself 
on a stool that stood near the feet of 
his adored, who placed herself on a 
sumptuous couch, that, twenty-four hours 
before, had held the person of a princess 
of Abdallah’s family. 

Much as I honor and reverence her 
highness,’’? the young man hurriedly com- 
menced, ‘‘ my respect and veneration are 
now increased tenfold! Would that she 
might send for my beloved aunt thrice 
where she now wants her services only 
once! and may her presence become so 
necessary to her sovereign that the affairs 
of Castile cannot go on without her coun- 
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sel, if so blessed an opportunity as this, 
to tell you all I feel, Dona Mercedes, is 
to follow her obedience !”’ 

“It is not they who are most fluent 
of speech, or the most vehement, who 
‘always feel the deepest, Don Luis de 
Bobadilla.”’ 

*“Nor do they feel the least. Mercedes, 
thou canst not doubt my love! It hath 
srown with my growth—increased with 
each increase of my ideas—until it hath 
got to be so interwoven with my mind it- 
self, that I can scarce use a faculty that 
thy dear image doth not mingle with it. 
In all that is beautiful, I behold thee; if I 
listen to the song of a bird, it is thy carol 
to the lute; or if I feel the gentle south 
wind from the fragrant isles fanning my 
cheek, I would fain think it thy sigh.” 

“You have dwelt so much among the 
light conceits of the French court, Don 
Luis, you appear to have forgotten that 
the heart of a Castilian girl is too true, 
and too sincere, to meet such rhapsodies 
with favor.”’ 

Had Don Luis been older, or more ex- 
perienced in the sex, he would have been 
flattered by this rebuke—for he would 
have detected in the speaker’s manner, 
both feeling of a gentler nature than her 
words expressed, and a tender regret. 

“lf thou ascribest to me rhapsodies, 
thou dost me great injustice. I may not 
do credit to my own thoughts and feel- 
ings; but never hath my tongue uttered 
aught to thee, Mercedes, that the heart 
hath not honestly urged. Have I not 
loved thee since thou and I were chil- 
dren? Did I ever fail to show my prefer- 
ence for thee when we were boy and girl, 
in all the sports and light-hearted enjoy- 
ments of that guileless period ? ”’ 

“*Guileless, truly,’’ answered Mercedes, 
her look brightening as it might be with 
agreeable fancies and a flood of pleasant 
recollections—doing more in a Single in- 
stant, to break down the barriers of her 
reserve, than years of schooling had ef- 
fected toward building them up. ‘‘ Thou 
wert then, at least, sincere, Luis, and I 
placed full faith in thy friendship, and in 
thy desire to please.’’ 

“Bless thee, bless thee, for these pre- 
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cious words, Mercedes! for the first time 
in two years, hast thou spoken to me as 
thou wert wont to do, and called me Luis 
without that courtly, accursed Don.’’ 

‘““ A noble Castilian should never regard 
his honors lightly, and he oweth it to his 
rank to see that others respect them 
too;’’ answered our heroine, looking 
down, as if she already half repented of 
the familiarity. ‘‘ You are quick to re- 
mind me of my forgetfulness, Don Luis 
de Bobadilla.”’ 

“This unlucky tongue of mine can 
never follow the path that its owner wish- 
eth! Hast thou not seen in all my looks 
—all my acts—all my motives—a desire 
to please thee, and thee alone, lovely 
Mercedes ? When her highness gave her 
royal approbation of my success, in the 
last tourney, did I not seek thine eye, in 
order to ask if thou notedst it? Hast 
thou ever expressed a wish, that I have 
not proved an eager desire to see it ac- 
complished ? ”’ 

‘“‘Nay, now, Luis, thou emboldenest me 
to remind thee that I expressed a wish 
that thou wouldst not go on thy last voy- 
age to the north, and yet thou didst de- 
part! I felt that it would displease Dona 
Beatriz; thy truant disposition having 
made her uneasy lest thou shouldst get 
altogether into the habits of a rover, and 
into disfavor with the queen.’’ 

“Tt was for this that thou madest the 
request, and it wounded my pride to think 
that Mercedes de Valverde should so little 
understand my character, as to believe it 
possible a noble of my name and lineage 
could so far forget his duties as to sink 
into the mere associate of pilots and 
adventurers.”’ 

“Thou didst not know that I believed 
this of thee.’’ 

‘‘Hadst thou asked of me, Mercedes, to 
remain for thy sake—nay, hadst thou im- 
posed the heaviest services on me, as thy 
knight, or as one who enjoyed the small- 
est degree of thy favor—I would have 
parted with life sooner than I would have 
parted from Castile. But not even a look 
of kindness could I obtain, in reward for 
all the pain I had felt on thy account—’’ 

Pain Lyi i? 
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“Ts it not pain to love to the degree ! favor on account of thy roving propensi- 


that one might kiss the earth that re- 
ceived the foot-print of its object—and yet 
to meet with no encouragement from fair 
words, no friendly glance of the eye, nor 
any sign or symbol to betoken that the 
being one hath enshrined in his heart’s 
core, ever thinketh of her suitor except as 
a reckless rover and a hair-brained ad- 
venturer ? ”’ 

«‘Tuis de Bobadilla, no one, that really 
knoweth thy character, can ever truly 
think thus of thee.’’ 

‘A million of thanks for these few 
words, beloved girl, and ten millions for 
the gentle smile that hath accompanied 
them! Thou mightst mold me to all thy 
wishes—’’ 

‘“My wishes, Don Luis ? ”’ 

<‘To all thy severe opinions of sobriety 
and dignity of conduct, wouldst thou but 
feel sufficient interest in me to let me 
know that my acts can give thee either 
pain or pleasure.”’ 

‘‘Can it be otherwise? Couldst thou, 
Luis, see with indifference the proceedings 
of one thou hast known from childhood, 
and esteemed as a friend ?”’ 

‘«‘Hsteem! Blessed Mercedes! dost 
thou own even that little in my favor ?”’ 

“Tt is not little, Luis, to esteem—but 
much. They who prize virtue never es- 
teem the unworthy ; and it is not possible 
to know thy excellent heart and manly 
nature, without esteeming thee. Surely I 
have never concealed my esteem from 
thee or from any one else.’’ 

‘‘Hast thou concealed aught? Ah! 
Mercedes, complete this heavenly conde- 
scension, and admit that one—as lightly 
as thou wilt—but that one soft sentiment 
hath, at times, mingled with this 
esteem.’ 

Mercedes blushed brightly, but she 
would not make the often-solicited ac- 
knowledgment. It was some little time 
before she answered at all. When she did 
speak, it was hesitatingly, and with fre- 
quent pauses, as if she distrusted the pro- 
priety or the discretion of that which she 
was about to utter. 

‘“‘Thou hast traveled much and _ far, 
Luis,’’ she said; ‘‘and hast lost some 


ties; why not regain the confidence of thy 
aunt by the very means through which it 
has been lost !”’ 

‘‘T do not comprehend thee. This is 
singular counsel to come from one like 
thee, who art prudence itself !”’ 

«The prudent and discreet think well of 
their acts and words, and are the more to 
be confided in. Thou seemest to have been 
struck with these bold opinions of the 
Senor Colon ; and while thou hast derided 
them, I can see that they have great 
weight on thy mind.”’ 

‘‘T shall, henceforth, regard thee with 
tenfold respect, Mercedes; for thou hast 
penetrated deeper than my foolish affecta- 
tion of contempt, and all my light lan- 
guage, and discovered the real feeling that 
lieth underneath. Ever since I have 
heard of this vast project, it hath, indeed, 
haunted my imagination; and the image 
of the Genoese hath constantly stood be- 
side thine, dearest girl, before my eyes, if 
not in my heart. I doubt if there be not 
some truth in his opinions; so noble an 
idea cannot be wholly false !”’ 

The fine, full eye of Mercedes was fast- 
ened intently on the countenance of Don 
Luis ; and its brilliancy increased as some 
of that latent enthusiasm which dwelt 
within, kindled and began to glow at this 
outlet of the feelings of the soul. 

«There zs,’’ she answered, solemnly— 
“There must be truth in it ! The Genoese 
hath ‘been inspired of Heaven, with his 
sublime thoughts, and he will live, sooner 
or later, to prove their truth. Imagine 
this earth fairly encircled by a ship ; the 
farthest east, the land of the heathen, 
brought in close communion with our- 
selves, and the cross casting its shadows 
under the burning sun of Cathay ! These 
are glorious, heavenly anticipations, Juis, 
and would it not be an imperishable re- 
nown, to share in the honor of having 
aided in bringing about so great a dis- 
covery ?’’ 

‘“By heaven! I will see the Genoese 
as soon as the morrow’s sun shall appear, 
and offer to make one in his enter- 
prise. He shall not need for gold, if that 
be his only want.”’ 
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“Thou speakest like a generous, noble- | who manage the affairs of mortals must 


minded, fearless young Castilian, as thou 
art !’’ said Mercedes, with an enthusiasm 
that set at-enaught the usual guards of 
her discretion and her habits, “‘and as 
becometh Luis de Bobadilla. But gold is 
not plenty with any of us at this moment, 
and it will surpass the power of an ordi- 
nary subject to furnish that which will be 
necessary. Nor is it meet that any but 
sovereigns should send forth such an expe- 
dition as there may be vast territories to 
govern and dispose of, should Colon suc- 
ceed. My powerful kinsman—the Duke 
of Medina Celi—hath had this matter in 
close deliberation, and he viewed it favor- 
ably, as is shown by his letters to her 
highness; but even he conceived it a 
matter too weighty to be attempted by 
aught but a crowned head, and he hath 
used much influence with our mistress, 
to gain her over to the opinion of the 
Genoese’s sagacity. It is idle to think, 
therefore, of aiding effectually in this 
noble enterprise, unless it be through 


_ their highnesses.’’ 


“Thou knowest, Mercedes, that I can 
do naught for Colon, with the court. The 
king is the enemy of all who are not 
as wary, cold, and as much given to arti- 
fice as himself—’’ 

*‘Luis ! thou art in his palace—beneath 
his roof, enjoying his hospitality and pro- 
tection, at this very moment !”’ 

*“Not I,” answered the young man, with 
warmth—“‘ this is the abode of my royal 
mistress, Dofia Isabella ; Granada being a 
conquest of Castile, and not of Aragon. 
Touching the queen, Mercedes, thou shalt 
never hear disrespectful word from me, 
for, like thyself, she is all that is virtuous, 
gentle, and kind in woman; but the king 
hath many of the faults of us corrupt and 
mercenary men. Thou canst not tell me 
of a young, generous, warm-blooded cava- 
lier, even, among his own Aragonese, who 
truly and confidingly loveth Don Fernan- 
do; whilst all of Castile adore the Dofia 
Isabella.”’ 

“This may be true in part, Luis, but it 
is altogether imprudent. Don Fernando is 
a king, and [fear me, from the little Ihave 
seen while dwelling in a court, that they 


make large concessions to their failings, 
or human depravity will thwart the wisest 
measures that can be devised. Moreover, 
can one truly love the wife and not esteem 
the husband? To me it seemeth that the 
tie is so near and dear as to leave the vir- 
tues and characters of a common identity.”’ 

‘‘Surely, thou dost not mean to com- 
pare the modest piety, the holy truth, the 
sincere virtue, of our royal mistress, with 
the cautious, wily policy of our scheming 
master ! ”’ 

““T desire not to make comparisons be- 
tween them, Luis. Weare bound to honor 
and obey both ; and if Dofia Isabella hath 
more of the confiding truth and _ pure- 
heartedness of her sex, than his highness, 
is it not ever so as between man and 
woman ? ”’ 

“Tf I could really think that thou liken- 
est me, in any way, with that managing 
and false-faced king of Aragon, much as 
I love thee, Mercedes, I would withdraw, 
forever, in pure shame !”’ 

‘““No one will liken thee, Luis, to the 
false-tongued or the double-faced ; for it 
is thy failing to speak truth when it might 
be better to say nothing, as witness the 
present discourse, and to look at those 
who displease thee, as if ever ready to 
point thy lance and spur thy charger in 
their very teeth.”’ 

‘*My looks have been most unfortunate, 
fair Mercedes, if they have left such mem- 
ories in thee!’ answered the youth, re- 
proachfully. 

““T speak not in any manner touching 
myself, for to me, Luis, thou hast ever 
been gentle and kind,’’ interrupted the 
young Castilian girl, with a haste and 
earnestness that hurried the blood to her 
cheeks a moment afterward; ‘‘ but solely 
that thou mayest be more guarded in thy 
remarks on the king.’’ 

“Thou beganst by saying that I was a 
rover—’’ 

‘Nay, I have used no such term of re- 
proach, Don Luis; thy aunt may have 
said this, but it could have been with no 
intent to wound. I said that thou hadst 
traveled far and much.”’ 

‘‘Well—well—I merit the title, and 
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shall not complain of the honors. Thou } 
saidst that I had traveled far and much, 

and thou spokest approvingly of the pro- 

ject of this Genoese. Am I to understand, 

Mercedes, ‘it is thy wish that I should 

make one of the adventurers ?”’ 

‘‘Such was my meaning, Luis, for I 
have thought it an emprise fitting thy 
daring mind and willing sword; and the 
glory of success would atone for a thou- 
sand trifling errors committed under the ; 
heat and inconsideration of youth.’’ 

Don Luis regarded the flushed cheek 
and brightened eyes of the beautiful en- 
thusiast nearly a minute in silent but in- 
tense observation; for the tooth of doubt 
and jealousy had fastened on him, and, 
with the self-distrust of true affection, he 
questioned how far he was worthy to inter- 
est so fair a being, and had misgivings 
concerning the motive that induced her 
to wish him to depart. 

‘‘T wish I could read thy heart, Dona 
Mercedes,’’ he at length resumed ; “ for, 
while the witching modesty and coy re- 
serve of thy sex serve to bind us so much 
the closer in thy chains, they puzzle the 
understanding of men more accustomed 
to rude encounters in the field than to the 
mazes of their ingenuity. Dost’ thou de- 
sire me to embark in an adventure that 
most men, the wise and prudent Don Fer- 
nando at their head—he whom thou so 
much esteemeth, too—look upon as the 
project of a visionary, and as leading to 
certain destruction? Did I think this, I 
would depart to-morrow, if it were only 
that my hated presence should never 
more disturb thy happiness.”’ 

““Don Luis, you have no justification 
for this cruel suspicion,’’ said Mercedes, 
endeavoring to punish her lover’s distrust 
by an affectation of resentment, though 
the tears struggled through her pride, 
and fell from her reproachful eyes. ‘‘ You 
know that no one, here or elsewhere, 
hateth you; you know that you are a 
general favorite, though Castilian pru- 
dence and Castilian reserve may not al- 
ways view your wandering life with the 
same applause as they give to the more 
attentive courtier and rigidly observant 
knight.’”’ 
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‘‘Pardon me, dearest, most beloved 
Mercedes; thy coldness and aversion 
sometimes madden me.’’ 

‘¢Coldness! aversion! Luis de Boba- 
dilla! When hath Mercedes de Valverde 
ever shown either to thee ?”’ 

<‘T fear that Dofia Mercedes de Valverde 
is, even now, putting me to some such 
proof.’’ . 

‘¢Then thou little knowest her motives, 
and ill appreciatest her heart. No, Luis, 
I am not averse, and would not appear 
cold, to thee. If thy wayward feelings 
get so much the mastery, and pain thee 
thus, I will strive to be more plain. Yes! 
rather than thou shouldest carry away with 
thee the false notion, and perhaps plunge, 
again, into some unthinking sea-adventure, 
I will subdue my maiden pride, and forget 
the reserve and caution that best become 
my sex and rank, to relieve thy mind. In 
advising thee to attach thyself to this 
Colon, and to enter freely into his noble 
schemes, I had thine own happiness in 
view, as thou hast, time and again, sworn 
to me, thy happiness could only be se- 
cured—”’ 

‘*Mercedes! what meanest thou? My 
happiness can only be secured by a union 
with thee! ’’ 

«‘ And thy union with me can only be se- 
cured by thy ennobling that besetting 
propensity to roving, by some act of 
worthy renown, that shall justify Dona 
Beatriz in bestowing her ward on a truant 
nephew, and gain the favor of Dona 
Isabella.”’ 

‘¢ And thou !—would this adventure win 
thee, too, to view me with kindness ? ”’ 

‘‘ Luis, if thou wilt know all, Iam won 
already—nay—restrain this impetuosity, 
and hear all I have to say. Even while I 
confess so much more than is seemly in a 
maiden, thou art not to suppose I can fur- 
ther forget myself. Without the cheerful 
consent of my guardian, and the gracious 
approbation of her highness, I will wed 
no man—no, not even thee, Luis de Boba- 
dilla, dear as 1 acknowledge thee to be to 
my heart ’’—the ungovernable emotions 
of female tenderness caused the words to 
be nearly smothered in tears—‘‘ would I 
wed, without the smiles and congratula- 
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tions of all who have a right to smile, or | with a gravity that had none of her sex’s 


weep, for any of the house of Valverde. 
Thou and I cannot marry like a village 
hind and village girl; it is suitable that 
we stand before a prelate, with a large 
circle of approving friends to grace our 
union. Ah! Luis, thou hast reproached 
me with coldness and indifference to thee ”’ 
—sobs nearly stifled the generous girl— 
**put others have not been so blind— 
nay, speak not, but suffer me, now that 
my heart is overflowing, to unburden my- 
self to thee, entirely, for I fear that shame 
and regret will come soon enough to cause 
repentance for what I now confess—but 
all have not been blind asthou. Our gra- 
cious queen well understandeth the female 
heart, and that thou hast been so slow to 
discover, she hath long seen; and her 
quickness of eye and thought hath alone 
prevented me from saying to thee, earlier, 
a part at least of that which I now reluc- 
tantly confess—”’ 

‘“‘How! Is Dona Isabella, too, my 
enemy? Have I her highness’ scruples 
to overcome, as well as those of my cold- 
hearted and prudish aunt ? ”’ 

‘‘Luis, thy intemperance causeth thee 
to be unjust. Dona Beatriz of Moya is 
neither cold-hearted nor prudish, but all 
that is the reverse. A more generous or 
truer spirit never sacrificed self to friend- 
ship, and her very nature is frankness 
and simplicity. Much of that I so love in 
thee, cometh of her family, and thou 
shouldst not reproach her for it. As for 
her highness, certes, it is not needed that 
I should proclaim her qualities. Thou 
knowest that she is deemed the mother of 
her people; that she regardeth the inter- 
ests of all equally, or so far as her knowl- 
edge will allow; and that what she doth 
for any, is ever done with true affection, 
and a prudence that I have heard the 
cardinal say, seemeth to be inspired by 
infinite wisdom.”’ 

“Ay, it is not difficult, Mercedes, to 
seem prudent, and benevolent, and in- 
spired, with Castile for a throne, and 
Leon, with other rich provinces, for a 
footstool ! ”’ 

‘Don Luis, if you would retain my es- 
teem,’’ answered the single-minded girl, 


weakness in it, though much of her sex’s 
truth—*‘ speak not lightly of my royal 
mistress. Whatever she may have done 
in this matter, hath been done with a 
mother’s feelings and a mother’s kind- 
ness—thy injustice maketh me almost to 
apprehend with a mother’s wisdom.’’ 

‘‘Forgive me, adored, beloved Mercedes! 
a thousand times more adored and loved 
than ever, now that thou hast been so 
generous and confiding. But I cannot 
rest in peace until I know what the queen 
hath said and done in anything that 
toucheth thee and me.’’ 

‘Thou knowest how kind and gracious 
the queen hath ever been to me, Luis, and 
how much I have reason to be grateful 
for her many condescensions and favors. 
I know not how it is, but, while thy aunt 
hath never seemed to detect my feelings, 
and all those related to me by blood have 
appeared to be in the same darkness, the 
royal eye hath penetrated a mystery that, 
at the moment, I do think, was even con- 
cealed from myself. Thou rememberest 
the tourney that took place just before 
thou left us on thy last mad expedition ? ”’ 

“Dol not? Was it not thy coldness 
after my success in that tourney, and 
when I even wore thy favors, that not 
only drove me out of Spain, but almost 
drove me out of the world ? ”’ 

‘“‘If the world could impute thy acts to 
such a cause, all obstacles would at once 
be removed, and we might be happy 
without further efforts. But,’? and Mer- 
cedes smiled, archly, though with great 
tenderness in her voice and looks, as she 
added, ‘“‘I fear thou art much addicted to 
these fits of madness, and that thou wilt 
never cease to wish to be driven to the 
uttermost limits of the world, if not fairly 
out of it.’’ 

‘It is in thy power to make me as 
stationary as the towers of this Alham- 
bra. One such smile, daily, would chain 
me like a captive Moor at thy feet, and 
take away all desire to iook at other ob- 
jects than thy beauty. But her highness 
—thou hast forgotten to add what her 
highness hath said and done.’’ 

‘‘In that tourney thou wert conqueror, 
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Luis! The whole chivalry of Castile was 
in the saddle, that glorious day, and yet 
none could cope with thee! Even Alonzo 
de Ojede was unhorsed by thy lance, and 
all mouths were filled with thy praises ; 
all memories—perhaps, it would be better 
to say that all memories but one—forgot 
thy failings.’’ 

‘And that one was thine, cruel Mer- 
cedes.”’ 

‘¢Thou knowest better, unkind Luis! 
That day Iremembered nothing but thy 
noble, generous heart, manly bearing in 
the tilt-yard, and excellent qualities. The 
more mindful memory was the queen’s, 
who sent for me, to her closet, when the 
festivities were over, and caused me to 
pass an hour with her, in gentle, affec- 
tionate discourse, before she touched at 
all on the real object of her command. 
She spoke to me, Luis, of our duties 
as Christians, of our duties as females, 
and, most of all, of the solemn obli- 
gations that we contract in wedlock, 
and of the many pains that, at best, at- 
tend that honored condition. When she 
had melted me to tears, by an affection 
that equaled a mother’s love, she made 
me promise—and I confirmed it with a re- 
spectful vow—that I would never appear 
at the altar, while she lived, without her 
being present to approve of my nuptials ; 
or, if prevented by disease or duty, at 
least not without a consent given under 
her royal signature.”’ 

‘*By St. Denis of Paris! her highness 
endeavored to influence thy generous and 
pure mind against me ! ”’ 

«Thy name was not even mentioned, 
Luis, nor would it have been in any way 
concerned in the discourse, had not my 
unbidden thoughts turned anxiously tow- 
ard thee. What her highness meditated, 
I do not even now know, but it was the 
manner in which my own sensitive feel- 
ings brought up thy image, that hath 
made me, perhaps idly, fancy the effect 
might be to prevent me from wedding 
thee, without Dona Isabella’s consent. 
But, knowing, as I well do, her maternal 
heart and gentle affections, how can [| 
doubt that she will yield to my wishes, 
when she knoweth that my choice is not 
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' really unworthy, though it may seem to 
the severely prudent in some measure in- 
discreet.”’ 

‘* But thou thinkest—thou feelest, Mer- 
cedes, that it was in fear of me that her 
highness extorted the vow ? ”’ 

«“T apprehended it, as I have confessed, 
with more readiness than became a maid- 
en’s pride, because thou wert uppermost 
in my mind. Then thy triumphs through- 
out the day, and the manner in which thy 
name was in ali men’s mouths, might well 
tempt the thoughts to dwell on thy per- 
son.”’ 

‘Mercedes, thou canst not deny that 
thou believest her highness extorted that 
vow in dread of me?”’ 

‘‘T wish to deny nothing that is true, 
Don Luis; and you are early teaching me 
to repent of the indiscreet avowal I have 
made. That it was in dread of you that 
her highness spoke, I do deny; for I can- 
not think she has any such feelings toward 
you. She was full of maternal affection 
for me, and I think, for I will conceal 
naught that I truly believe, that appre- 
hension of thy powers to please, Luis, 
may have induced her to apprehend that 
an orphan girl, like myself, might possibly 
consult her fancy more than her prudence, 
and wed one who seemed to love the 
uttermost limits of the earth so much 
better than his own noble castles and his 
proper home.”’ 

‘And thou meanest to respect this 
vow!”’ 

‘‘Luis! thou scarce reflectest on thy 
words or a question so sinful would not be 
put tome! What Christian maiden ever 
forgets her vows, whether of pilgrimage, 
penitence, or performance—and why 
should I be the first to incur this dis- 
graceful guilt ? Besides, had I not vowed, 
the simple wish of the queen, expressed 
in her own royal person, would have been 
enough to deter me from wedding any. 
She is my sovereign, mistress, and, I 
might almost say, mother; Dona Beatriz. 
herself scarce manifesting greater inter- 
est inmy welfare. Now, Luis, thou must — 
listen to my suit, although I see thou art 
ready to exclaim, and protest, and invoke ; 
but I have heard thee patiently some 
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years, and it is now my turn to speak and | Colon that thou art te win the royal 


thine to listen. | 

**T do not think the queen had thee in 
her mind on the occasion of that vow, 
which was offered freely by me, rather 
than extorted,as thou seemest to think, 
by her highness. I do, then, believe that 
Dona Isabella supposed there might be a 
danger of my yielding to thy suit, and 
that she had apprehensions that one so 
much given to roving, might not bring, 
or keep, happiness in the bosom of a 
family. But Luis, if her highness hath not 
done thy noble generous heart justice; if 
she hath been deceived by appearances, 
like most of those around her ; if she hath 
not known thee, in short, is it not thine 
own fault? Hast thou not been a frequent 
truant from Castile; and, even when 
present, hast thou been as attentive and 
assiduous in thy duties at court, as be- 
cometh thy high birth and admitted 
claims? Itis true, her highness, and all 
others who were present, witnessed thy 
skill in the tourney, and in these wars 
thy name hath had frequent and honor- 
able mention for prowess against the 
Moor; but while the female imagina- 
tion yields ready homage to this man- 
liness the female heart yearneth 
for other, and gentler, and steadier vir- 
tues, at the fireside and in the circle 
within. This, Dona Isabella hath seen, 
aud felt, and knoweth, happy as hath 
been her own marriage with the king of 
Aragon; and is it surprising that she 
hath felt this concern for me? No, Luis; 
feeling hath made thee unjust to our 
royal mistress, whom it is now manifestly 
thy interest to propitiate, if thou art sin- 
cere in thy avowed desire to obtain my 
hand.’’ 

‘* And how is this to be done, Mercedes ? 
The Moor is conquered, and I know not 
that any knight would meet me to do bat- 
tle for thy favor.”’ 

“The queen wisheth nothing of this 
sort—neither do I. We both know thee 
as an accomplished Christian knight al- 
ready, and, as thou hast just said, there 
is no one to meet thy lance, for no one 
hath met with the encouragement to 
justify the folly. It is through this 


consent.”’ 

‘“‘I believe I have, in part, conceived 
thy meaning; but would fain hear thee 
speak more plainly.”’ 

**'Then I will tell thee in words as distinct 
as my tongue can utter them,’’ rejoined the 
ardent girl, the tint of tenderness gradu- 
ally deepening on her cheek to the flush of 
a holy enthusiasm, as she proceeded ; 
‘Thou knowest already the general opin- 
ions of the Senor Colon, and the mode in — 
which he proposeth to effect his ends. I 
was still a child when he first appeared in 
Castile, to urge the court to embark in 
this great enterprise, and I can see that 
her highness hath often been disposed to 
yield her aid, when the coldness of Don 
Fernando, or the narrowness of her minis- 
ters, hath diverted her mind from the ob- 
ject. 1 think she yet regardeth the scheme 
with favor; for it is quite lately that 
Colon, who had taken leave of us all, with 
the intent to quit Spain and seek else- 
where for means, was summoned to re- 
turn, through the influence of Fray Juan 
Perez, the ancient confessor of her high- 
ness. He is now here, as thou hast seen, 
waiting impatiently for an audience, and 
it needeth only to quicken the queen’s 
memory to obtain for him that favor. 
Should he get the caravels he asketh, no 
doubt many of the nobles will feel a de- 
sire to share in an enterprise that will 
confer lasting honor on all concerned, if 
successful ; and thou mightst make one.’’ 

‘I know not how to regard this solici- 
tude, Mercedes, for it seemeth strange to 
wish to urge those we affect to value, to 
enter on an expedition whence they may 
never return.”’ 

‘*God will protect thee! ’’ answered the 
girl, her face glowing with pious ardor; 
‘‘the enterprise will be undertaken for 
his glory, and his powerful hand will 
guide and shield the caravels.”’ 

Don Luis de Bobadilla smiled, having 
far less religious faith and more knowl- 
edge of physical obstacles than his mis- 
tress. He did full justice to her motives, 
notwithstanding his. hastily expressed 
doubts; and the adventure was of a nat- 
ure to arouse his constitutional love of 
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roving, and his desire for encountering 
dangers. Both he and Mercedes well 
knew that he had fairly earned no small 
part of that distrust of his character, 
which alone thwarted their wishes; and, 
quick of intellect, he well understood the 
means and manner by which he was to 
gain Dona Isabella’s consent. The few 
doubts that he really entertained were re- 
vealed by the question that succeeded. 

‘“‘Tf her highness is disposed to favor 
this Colon,’’ he asked, ‘‘ why hath the 
measure been so long delayed ? ”’ 

‘“This Moorish war, an empty treas- 
ury, and the wary coldness of the king, 
have prevented it.”’ 

‘Might not her highness look upon all 
the followers of the man, as So many vain 
schemers, should we return without suc- 
cess, as will most likely be the case—if, 
indeed, we ever return? ”’ 

“Such is not Dona Isabella’s character. 
She will enter into this project, in honor 
of God, if she entereth into it at all; and 
she will regard all who accompany Colon 
voluntarily, as so many crusaders, well 
entitled to her esteem. Thou wilt not re- 
turn unsuccessful, Luis; but with such 
eredit as will cause thy wife to glory in 
her choice, and to be proud of thy name.’ 

“Thou art a most dear enthusiast, be- 
loved girl! IfI could take thee with me, 
I would embark in the adventure with no 
other companion.”’ 

A fitting reply was made to this gallant, 
and, at the moment, certainly sincere 
speech, after which the matter was dis- 
cussed between the two, with greater 
calmness and far more intelligibly. Don 
Luis succeeded in restraining his impa- 
tience; and the generous confidence with 
which Mercedes gradually got to betray 
her interest in him, and the sweet, holy 
earnestness with which she urged the 
probability of success, brought him at 
length to view the enterprise as one of 
lofty objects, rather than as a scheme 
which flattered his love of adventure. 

Dona Beatriz left the lovers alone for 
quite two hours, the queen requiring her 
presence all that time; and soon after 
she returned, her reckless, roving, in- 
discreet, but noble- hearted and manly 
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nephew, took his leave. Mercedes and 
her guardian, however, did not retire until 


midnight; the former laying open her | 
whole heart to the marchioness, and ex- | 


plaining all her hopes as they were con- 


nected with the enterprise of Colon. Dona 
Beatriz was both gratified and pained by 


this confession, while she smiled at the 


ingenuity of love in coupling the great. 


designs of the Genoese with the gratifica- 
tion of its own wishes. Still she was not 
displeased. Luis de Bobadilla was the 
son of an only and much-beloved brother, 
and she had transferred to her nephew 
most of the affection she had felt for the 
father. All who knew him, indeed, were 
fond of the handsome and gallant young 
cavalier, though the prudent felt com- 
pelled to frown on his indiscretions; and 
he might have chosen a wife, at will, 
from the fair and high-born of Castile, 
with the few occasional exceptions that 
denote the circumspection and reserve 
of higher principles than common, and a 
forethought that extends beyond the 
usual considerations of marriage. The 
marchioness, therefore, was not an un- 
willing listener to her ward ; and ere they 
separated for the night, the ingenuous 
but modest confessions, the earnest elo- 
quence, and the tender ingenuity of Mer- 
cedes, had almost made a convert of 
Dona Beatriz. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘¢ Tooke back, who list, unto the former ages, 
And call to count, what is of them become— 
Where be those learned wits and antique sages, 
Which of all wisdom knew the perfect somme ? 
Where those great warriors which did over- 
come 
The world with conquest of their might and 
maine, 
And made one meare of th’ earth and of their 
raigne.”’ —RUINS OF TIME. 


Two or three days had passed before 
the Christians began to feel at home in 
the ancient seat of Mohammedan power. 
By that time, however, the Alhambra and 
the town got to be more regulated than 
they were during the hurry, delight, and 
grief of taking possession and departing ; 
and as the politic and far from ill-disposed 
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Ferdinand had issued strict orders that | to discover our own ; for no people afford 


the Moors should not only be treated with 
kindness, but with delicacy, the place 
gradually settled down into tranquillity, 
and men began to fall into their ancient 
habits and to interest themselves in their 
customary pursuits. 

Don Fernando was much occupied with 
new cares, aS a matter of course; but his 
illustrious consort, who reserved herself for 
great occasions, exercising her ordinary 
powers in the quiet, gentle manner that 
became her sex and native disposition, her 
truth and piety, had already withdrawn, 
as far as her high rank and substantial 
authority would allow, from the pageantry 
and martial scenes of a warlike court, and 
was seeking, with her wonted readiness, 
the haunts of private affection, and that 
intercourse which is most congenial to the 
softer affections of a woman. Her surviv- 
ing children were with her, and they occu- 
pied much of her maternal care ; but she 
had also many hours for friendship, and 
for the indulgence of an affection that ap- 
peared to include all her subjects within 
the ties of family. 


On the morning of the third day that | 


succeeded the evening of the interview 
related in the preceding chapter, Dona 
Isabella had collected about her person a 
few of those privileged individuals who 


might be said to have the entrée to her | 


more private hours; for while that of 
Castile was renowned among Christian 
courts for etiquette, habits that it had 
probably derived from the stately Oriental 
usages of its Mohammedan neighbors, the 
affectionate nature of the queen had cast 
a halo around her own private circle that 
at once rendered it graceful as well as 
delightful to all who enjoyed the high 
honor of entering it. At that day, church- 
men enjoyed a species of exclusive favor, 
mingling with all the concerns of life, and 
not unfrequently controlling them. While 
we are quick to detect blemishes of this 
sort among foreign nations, and are par- 
ticularly prone to point out the evils that 
have flowed from the meddling of the 
Romish divines, we verify the truth of the 
venerable axiom that teaches us how much 
easier it is to see the faults of others than 


stronger evidences of the existence of this 
control, than the people of the United 
States, more especially that portion of 
them who dwell in places that were orig- 
inally settled by religionists, and which 
still continue under the influence of the 
particular sects that first prevailed ; and 
perhaps the strongest national trait that 
exists among us at this moment—that of 
a disposition to extend the control of society 
beyond the limits set by the institutions 
and the laws, under the taking and plausi- 
ble appellation of public opinion—has its 
origin in the polity of churches of a demo- 
cratic character, that have aspired to be 
an wmperium im iwmperio, confirmed and 
strengthened by their modes of govern- 
ment and by provincial habits. Be the 
fact as it may among ourselves, there is 
no question of the ascendency of the 
Catholic priesthood throughout Christen- 
dom, previously to the Reformation; and 
Isabella was too sincerely devout, too un- 
ostentatiously pious, not to allow them 
every indulgence that comported with her 
own sense of right, and among others, 
that of a free access to her presence, and 
an influence on all her measures. 

On the occasion just named, among 
others who were present was Fernando 
de Talavera, a prelate of high station, 
who had just been named to the new dig- 
nity of Archbishop of Granada, and the 
Fray Pedro de Carrascal, the former 
teacher of Luis de Bobadilla, an unbene- 
ficed divine, who owed his favor to great 
simplicity of character, aided by his high 
birth. Isabella, herself, was seated at a 
little table, where she was employed with 
her needle, the subject of her toil being a 
task as homely as a shirt for the king, it 
being a part of her womanly propensities 
to acquit herself of this humble duty, as 
scrupulously as if she had been the wife 
of a common tradesman of her own capl-. 
tal. This was one of the habits of the age, 
however, if not a part of the policy of 
princes; for most travelers have seen the 
celebrated saddle of the queen of Bur- 
gundy, with a place arranged for the dis- 
taff, that, when its owner rode forth, she 
might set an example of thrift to her ad- 
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miring subjects; and with our own eyes, 
in these luxurious times, when few private 
ladies even condescend to touch anything 
as useful as the garment that occupied 
the needle of Isabella of Castile, we have 
seen a queen, seated amid her royal 
daughters, as diligently employed with 
the needle as if her livelihood depended 
on her industry. But Dona Isabella had 
no affectations. In feelings, speech, nat- 
ure, and acts, she was truth itself; and 
matrimonial tenderness gave her a deeply- 
felt pleasure in thus being occupied for 
a husband whom she tenderly loved as 
a man, while it was impossible she could 
entirely conceal from herself all his faults 
as a monarch. 

Near her sat the companion of her girl- 
ish days, the long-tried and devoted 
Beatriz de Cabrera. Mercedes occupied a 
stool, at the feet of the Infanta Isabella, 
while one or two other ladies of the house- 
hold were placed at hand, with such sight 
distinctions of rank as denoted the pres- 
ence of royalty, but with a domestic free- 
dom that made these observances grace- 
ful without rendering them fatiguing. 
The king himself was writing at a table, 
in a distant corner of the vast apartment ; 
and no one, the newly-created archbishop 
not excepted, presumed to approach that 
side of the room. ‘The discourse was con- 
ducted in a tone a little lower than com- 
mon; even the queen, whose voice was 
always melody, modulating its tones in a 
way not to interfere with the train of 
thought into which her illustrious consort 
appeared to be profoundly plunged. But, 
at the precise moment that we now desire 
to present to the reader, Isabella had been 
deeply lost in refiection for some time, and 
a general silence prevailed in the female 
circle around the little work-tables. 

«¢ Daughter-Marchioness ’’ —for so the 
queen usually addressed her friend— 
‘¢ Daughter-Marchioness,’’ said Isabella, 
arousing herself from the long silence, 
“hath aught been seen or heard of late 
of the Senor Colon, the pilot who hath so 
long urged us on the subject of this west- 
ern voyage ?”’ 

The quick, hurried glance of intelligence 
and gratification that passed between 
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| Mercedes and her guardian betrayed the 


interest they felt in this question, while | 
the latter answered, as became her duty | 
and her respect for her mistress— 

‘““You remember, senora, that he was 
written for by Fray Juan Perez, your 
highness’ ancient confessor, who jour- 
neyed all the way from his convent of 
Santa Maria de Rabida, in Andalusia, to 
intercede in his behalf, that his great de- 
signs might not be lost to Castile.’’ 

‘Thou thinkest his designs, then, great, 
Daughter-Marchioness ? ”’ 

“Can any think them otherwise, senora? 
They seem reasonable and natural, and if 
just, is it not a great and laudable under- 
taking to extend the bounds of the church, 
and to confer honor and wealth on one’s 
own country ? My enthusiastic ward, 
Mercedes de Valverde, is so zealous in be- 
half of this navigator’s great project, 
that, next to her duty to her God, and 
her duty to her sovereigns, it seemeth to 
make the great concern of her life.’’ 

The queen turned a smiling face toward 
the biushing girl who was the subject of 
this remark, and she gazed at her, for an 
instant, with the expression of affection 
that was so wont to illuminate her lovely 
countenance when dwelling on the feat- 
ures of her own daughters. 

“Dost thou acknowledge this, Dona 
Mercedes? ’’ she said; ‘‘hath Colon so 
convinced thee, that thou art thus zealous 
in his behalf ? ”’ 

Mercedes arose, respectfully, when ad- 
dressed by the queen, and she advanced a 
step or two nearer to the royal person be- 
fore she made any reply. 

‘It becometh me to speak modestly in 
this presence,’’ said the beautiful girl; 
‘but I shall not deny that I feel deep con- 
cern for the success of the Senor Colon. 
The thought is so noble, senora, that it 
were a pity it should not be just.’’ 

“This is the reasoning of the young 
and generous-minded ; and I confess my- 
self, Beatriz, almost as childish as any, 
on this matter, at times—Colon, out of 
question, is still here ? ”’ | 

‘‘Indeed he is, senora,’’ answered Mer- 
cedes, eagerly, and with a haste she im- 
mediately repented, for the inquiry was 
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not made directly to herself; ‘“‘I know of | senora, and had nearly forgotten myself 


one who hath seen him as lately as the 
day the troops took possession of the 
town.”’ 

‘““Who is that person?’ asked the 
queen, steadily, but not severely, her eye 
having turned again to the face of the girl, 
with an interest that continued to increase 
as she gazed. 

Mercedes now bitterly regretted her in- 
discretion, and, in spite of a mighty effort 
to repress her feelings, the tell-tale blood 
mounted to her temples, ere she could find 
resolution to reply. 

“Don Luis de Bobadilla, senora, the 
nephew of my guardian, Dona Beatriz,’’ 
she at length answered ; for the love of 
truth was stronger in this pure-minded 
young creature, even, than the dread of 
shame. 

“Thou art particular, senorita,’’ Isa- 
bella observed calmly, severity seldom 
entering into her communication with the 
just-minded and good; ‘‘ Don Luis cometh 
of too illustrious a house to need a herald 
to proclaim his alliances. It is only the 
obscure that the world doth not trouble 
itself about. Daughter-Marchioness,’’ re- 
lieving Mercedes from a state scarcely less 
painful than the rack, by turning her eyes 
toward her friend, ‘‘ this nephew of thine 
is a confirmed rover—but I doubt if he 
could be prevailed on to undertake an ex- 
pedition like this of Colon’s that hath in 
view the glory of God and the benefit of 
the realm.”’ | 

*« Indeed, senora ’’—Mercedes repressed 
her zeal by a sudden and triumphant ef- 
fort. | 

“Thou wert about to speak, Dona Mer- 
cedes,’’ gravely observed the queen. 

‘7 crave your highness’ forgiveness. 
It was improperly, as your own words 
were not addressed to me.’’ 

**This is not the court of the queen of 
Castile, daughter, but the private room 
of Isabella de Trastamara,’’ said the 
queen, willing to lessen the effect of what 
had already passed. ‘‘ Thou hast the 
blood of the admiral of Castile in thy 
veins, and art even akin to our lord the 
king. Speak freely, then.’’ 

‘¢T know your gracious goodness to me, 


under its influence. All I had to say was, 
that Don Luis de Bobadilla desireth ex- 
ceedingly that the Senor Colon might get 
the caravels he seeketh, and that he him- 
self might obtain the royal permission to 
make one among the adventurers.”’ 

‘*Can this be so, Beatriz ? ”’ 

“Luis is a truant, senora, beyond a 
question, but it is not with ignoble mo- 
tives. | have heard him ardently express 
his desire to be one of Colon’s followers, 
should that person be sent by your high- 
ness in search of the land of Cathay.”’ 

Isabella made no reply, but she laid her 
homely work in her lap and sat musing, 
in pensive silence, for several minutes. 
During this interval, none near her pre- 
sumed to speak, and Mercedes retired, 
stealthily to her stool at the feet of the 
infanta. At length the queen arose, and, 
crossing the room, she approached the 
table where Don Fernando was still 
busily engaged with the pen. Here she 
paused a moment, as if unwilling to dis- 
turb him; but soon, laying a hand kindly 
on his shoulder, she drew his attention to 
herself. The king, as if conscious whence 
such familiarity could alone proceed, 
looked around immediately, and, rising 
from his chair, he was the first to 
speak. 

‘¢These Moriscoes need looking to,”’ he 
said, betraying the direction that his 
thoughts had so early taken toward the 
increase of his power—‘*| find we have 
left Abdallah many strongholds in the 
Apulxarras that may make him a trouble- 
some neighbor, unless we can push him 
across the Mediterranean—”’ 

‘Of this, Fernando, we will converse 
on some other opportunity,’’ interrupted 
the queen, whose pure mind disliked every- 
thing that even had an approach to a 
breach of faith. ‘It is hard enough for 
those who control the affairs of men, al- 
ways to obey God and their own con- 
sciences, without seeking occasions to 
violate their faith. I have come to thee, 
on another matter. The hurry of the 
times, and the magnitude of our affairs, 
have caused us to overlook the promise 
given to Colon, the navigator—’’ 
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«« Still busied with thy needle, Isabella, 
and for my comfort,’’ observed the king, 
playing with the shirt’that his royal con- 
sort had unconsciously brought in her 
hand; ‘‘few subjects have wives as con- 
siderate and kind as thou !”’ 

‘“Thy comfort and happiness stand next 
to my duty to God and the care of my 
people,’’? returned Isabella, gratified at 
the notice the king of Aragon had taken 
of this little homage of her sex, even 
while she suspected that it came from a 
wish to parry the subject that was then 
uppermost in her thoughts. ‘‘I would do 
naught in this important concern, without 
thy fullest approbation, if that may be 
had; and I think it toucheth our royal 
words to delay no longer. Seven years 
are a most cruel probation, and, unless 
we are active, we shall have some of the 
hot-blooded young nobles of the kingdom 
undertaking the matter, as their holiday 
sports.”’ 

“Thou say’st true, senora, and we will 
refer the subject at once to Fernando de 
Talavera, yonder, who is of approved dis- 
cretion, and one to be relied on.’’ As the 
king spoke, he beckoned to the individual 
named, who immediately approached the 
royal pair. ‘‘ Archbishop of Granada,”’ 
continued the wily king, who had as many 
politic arts as a modern patriot intently 
bent on his own advancement—‘‘ Arch- 
bishop of Granada, our royal consort hath 
a desire that this affair of Colon should be 
immediately inquired into, and reported 
on to ourselves. It is our joint command 
that you, and others, take the matter, 
before the next twenty-four hours shall 
pass, into mature consideration and_ in- 
quiry, and that you lay the result before 
ourselves. The names of your associates 
shall be given to you in the course of the 
day.’’ 

While the tongue of Ferdinand was thus 
instructing the prelate, the latter read in 
the expression of the monarch’s eye and 
in the coldness of his countenance, a 
meaning that his quick and practiced wits 
were not slow in interpreting. He signi- 
fied his dutiful assent, however ; received 
the names of his associates in the commis- 
sion, of whom Isabella pointed out one or 
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' two, and then waited to join in the dis- 


course. 

‘“This project of Colon’s is worthy of 
being more seriously inquired into,’’ re- 
sumed the king, when these preliminaries 
were settled, ‘‘ and it shall be our care to 
see that he hath all consideration. They 
tell me the honest navigator is a good 
Christian.”’ 

“‘T think him devotedly so, Don Fer- 
nando. He hath a purpose, should God 
prosper his present undertaking, to join 
in a new effort to regain the holy sepul- 
cher.’’ 

‘‘Umph! Such designs may be meri- 
torious, but ours is the true way to ad- 
vance the faith—this conquest of our own. 
We have raised the cross, my wife, where 
the ensigns of infidelity were lately seen, 
and Granada is so near Castile that it 
will not be difficult to maintain our al- 
tars. Such, at least, are the opinions 
of a layman — holy prelate — on these 
matters. ’’ 

‘* And most just and wise opinions are 
they, senor,’’ returned the archbishop. 
‘That which can be retained, it is wisest 
to seek, for we lose our labors in gaining 
things that Providence hath placed so 
far beyond our control, that they do not 
seem designed for our purposes.”’ 

‘‘There are those, my lord arch- 
bishop,’”’ observed the queen, ‘‘ who might 
argue against all attempts to recover the 
holy sepulcher, hearing opinions like these, 
from so high authority !”’ | 

“‘Then, senora, they would misconceive 
that authority,’’ the politic prelate hur- 
riedly replied. ‘“‘It is well for all Chris- 
tendom, to drive the infidels from the 
Holy Land; but for Castile it is better to 
dispossess them of Granada. The dis- 
tinction is a very plain one, as every sound 
casuist must admit.” 

“This truth is as evident to our rea- 
son,’’ added Ferdinand, casting a look of 
calm exultation out at a window, “‘as that 
yonder towers were once Abdallah’s, and 
that they are now our own !”’ 

‘‘Better for Castile!’’ repeated Isa- 
bella, in the tones of one who mused. 
‘For her worldly power better, perhaps, 
but not better for the souls of those whv 
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achieve the deed—surely, not better for|ly, observing that the queen paused, ‘I 


the glory of God!”’ 

‘“‘My much-honored wife, and beloved 
consort ’’—said the king. 

‘«Sefiora ’’—added the prelate. 

But Isabella walked slowly away, pon- 
dering on principles, while the eyes of the 
two worldlings she left behind her met, 
with the sort of free-masonry that is in 
much request among those who are too 
apt to substitute the expedient for the 
right. The queen did not return to her 
seat, but she walked up and down that 
part of the room which the archbishop 
had left vacant when he approached her- 
selfand herhusband. Here she remained 
alone for several minutes, even Ferdinand 
holding her in too much reverence to pre- 
sume to disturb her meditations, unin- 
vited. The queen several times cast 
glances at Mercedes, and, at length, she 
commanded her to draw near. 

*‘Daughter,’’ said Isabella, who fre- 
quently addressed those she loved by this 
endearing term, ‘‘thou hast not forgot- 
ten thy freely-offered vow?’ 

“‘ Next to my duty to God, Senora, I 
most consider my duty to my sovereign.’’ 

Mercedes spoke firmly, and in those 
tones that seldom deceive. Isabella riv- 
eted her eyes on the pale features of the 
beautiful girl, and when the words just 
quoted were uttered, a tender mother 
could not have regarded a beloved child 
with stronger proofs of affection. 

“Thy duty to God overshadoweth all 
other feelings, daughter, as is just,’’ an- 
swered the queen; ‘‘thy duty to me is 
secondary and inferior. Still, thou and 
all others, owe a solemn duty to your 
sovereign, and I should be unfit for the 
high trust that I have received from Prov- 
idence, did I permit any of these obliga- 
tions to lessen. It isnot I that reign in 
Castile, but Providence, through its hum- 
‘bleand unworthy instrument. My people 
are my children, and I often pray that I 
may have heart enough to hold them all. 
If princes are sometimes obliged to frown 
on the unworthy, it is but in humble.and 
distant imitation of that power which can- 
not smile on evil.’’ 


have not been so unfortunate as to dis- 
please you; a frown from your highness 
would indeed be a calamity ! ’’ 

“Thou? No, daughter; I would that 
all the maidens of Castile, noble and sim- 
ple, were of thy truth, and modesty, and 
Obedience. But we cannot permit thee to 
become the victim of the senses. Thou 
art too well taught, Dona Mercedes, not 
to distinguish between that .which is bril- 
liant and that which is truly virtuous—’’ 

‘‘Senora!’’ cried Mercedes, eagerly— 
then checking herself, immediately, for she 
felt it was a disrespect to interrupt her 
sovereign. 

‘*I listen to what thou would’st say, 
daughter,’’ Isabella answered, after paus- 
ing for the frightened girl to continue. 
‘Speak freely ; thou addressest a parent.”’ 

‘“T was about to say, senora, that if all 
that is brilliant is not virtuous, neither is 
all that is unpleasant to the sight, or 
what prudence might condemn, actually 
vicious,’ 

‘Tl understand thee, senorita, and the 
remark hath truth in it. Now let us 
speak of other things. Thou appearest to 
be friendly to the designs of this navigator, 
Colon ? ”’ 

‘« The opinion of one untaught and youth- 
ful as I, can have little weight with the 
queen of Castile, who can ask counsel of 
prelates and learned churchmen, besides 
consulting her own wisdom ;’’ Mercedes 
modestly answered. 

‘But thou thinkest well of his project ; 
or have I mistaken thy meaning ? ”’ 

‘“ No, senora, I do think well of Colon’s 
scheme; for to me it seemeth of that 
nobleness and grandeur that Providence 
would favor, for the good of man and the 
advancement of the Church.”’ 

“*And thou believest that nobles and 
cavaliers can be found willing to embark 
with this obscure Genoese, in his bold un- 
dertaking ?”’ 

The queen felt the hand that she affec- 
tionately held in both her own tremble, 
aud when she looked at her companion she 
perceived that her face was crimsoned 
and her eyes lowered. But the generous 


“‘T hope, senora,”’ said the girl, timid-| girl thought the moment critical for the 
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fortunes of her lover, and she rallied all| were thronged, and the different indi- 


her energies in order to serve his inter- 
ests. 

«Senora, I do,’’ she answered, with a 
steadiness that both surprised and pleased 
the queen, who entered into and appre- 
ciated all her feelings; “‘I think Don 
Luis de Bobadilla will embark with him ; 
since his aunt hath conversed freely with 
him on the nature and magnitude of the 
enterprise, his mind dwelleth on little 
else. He would be wiiling to furnish gold 
for the occasion, could his guardians be 
made to consent.”’ 

‘Which any guardian would be very 
wrong to do. We may deal freely with 
our own, but it is forbidden to jeopard the 
goods of another. If Don Luis de Boba- 
dilla persevere in this intention, and act 
up to his professions, I shall think more 
favorably of his character than circum- 
stances have hitherto led me to do.”’ 

«« Senora ! ”’ 

‘“*Hear me, daughter; we cannot now 
converse longer on this point, the council 
waiting my presence, and the king having 
already left us. Thy guardian and I will 
confer together, and thou shalt not be 
kept in undue suspense ; but Mercedes de 
Valverde—”’ 

“My lady the queen—’’ 

“Remember thy. vow, daughter. It 
was freely given, and must not be hastily 
forgotten.’’ 

Isabella now kissed the pale cheek of the 
sirl and withdrew, followed by all the 
ladies ; leaving the half-pleased and yet 
half-terrified Mercedes standing in the cen- 
ter of the vast apartment, resembling a 
beautiful statue of Doubt. 


——$— 


CHAPTER VII. 


* He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
And reared the dwelling of his thoughts so strong 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers.’’—DANIEL. 


THE following day the Alhambra was 
crowded with courtiers as usual; appli- 
cants for favors, those who sought their 
own, and those who solicited the redress 
of imaginary wrongs. The antechambers 


viduals in waiting jealously eyed each 
other, as if to inquire how far their neigh- 
bors would be likely to thwart their sev- 
eral views or to advance their wishes. 
Men bowed, in general, coldly and with 
distrust; and the few that did directly 
pass their greetings, met with the elabo- 
rated civility that commonly characterizes 
the intercourse of palaces. 

While curiosity was active in guessing 
at the business of the different individuals 
present, and whispers, nods, shrugs of the 
shoulders, and meaning glances, passed 
among the old stagers, as they communi- 
cated to each other the little they knew, 
or thought they knew, on different sub- 
jects, there stood in the corner of the 
principal apartment, one in particular, 
who might be distinguished from all round 
him, by his stature, the gravity and dig- 
nity of his air, and the peculiar sort of 
notice that he attracted. Few approached 
him, and they that did, as they turned 
their backs, cast those glances of self- 
sufficiency and ridicule about them, that 
characterize the vulgar-minded when they 
fancy that they are deriding or sneering 
in consonance with popular opinion. This 
was Columbus, who was very generally 
regarded by the multitude as a visionary 
schemer, and who necessarily shared in 
that sort of contemptuous obloquy that 
attaches itself to the character. But even 
the wit and jokes of the crowd had been 
expended upon this subject, and the pa- 
tience of those who danced attendance 
was getting to be exhausted, when a little 
stir at the door announced the approach 
of some new courtier. The manner in 
which the throng quickly gave way, de- 
noted the presence of some one of high 
rank, and presently Don Luis de Bobadilla 
stood in the center of the room. 

‘‘It is the nephew of her highness’ fav- 
orite,’’ whispered one. 

“* A noble of one of the most illustrious 
families of Castile,’ said another; ‘“‘ but 
a fitting associate of this Colon, as neither 
the authority of his guardians, the wishes 
of the queen, nor his high station, can 
keep him from the life of a vagabond.”’ 

«One of the best lances in Spain, if he 
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had the prudence and wisdom to turn his| my name called; we will talk of this 


skill to profit,’? observed a third. 

‘“That is the youthful knight who hath 
so well deported himself in this last cam- 
paign,’’? growled an inferior officer of the 
infantry, ‘‘and who unhorsed Don Alonso 
de Ojeda in the tourney; but his lance 
is as unsteady in its aim as it is good in 
the rest. They tell me he is a rover.” 

As if purposely to justify this character, 
Luis looked abeut him anxiously a mo- 
ment, and then made his way directly to 

he side of Colon. The smiles, nods, 

shrugs, and half-suppressed whispers that 
followed betrayed the common feeling; 
but a door on the side of the closet open- 
ing, all eyes were immediately bent in 
that direction, and the interruption just 
mentioned was as soon forgotten. 

see | ereet you, senor,”’ said Luis, bowing 

respectfully to Columbus. “Since our 
discourse of last evening I have thought 
of little besides its subject, and have come 
hither to renew it.” 
That Columbus was pleased by this 
homage appeared in his eye, his smile, 
and the manner in which he raised his 
body, as if full of the grandeur of his own 
designs; but he was compelled to defer 
the pleasure that it always gave him to 
dilate on his enterprise. 

‘Tam commanded hither, noble senor,”’ 
he answered. cordially, ‘‘ by the holy 
archbishop of Granada, who, it seemeth, 
hath it in charge from their highnesses to 
bring my affair to a speedy issue, and who 
hath named this very morning for that 
purpose. We touch upon the verge of 
great events; the day is not distant when 
this conquest of Granada will be forgotten 
in the greater importance of the mighty 
things that God hath held in reserve! ”’ 

«‘By San Pedro, my new patron! I do 
believe you, senor. Cathay must lie at 
or near the spot you have named, and 
your own eyes shall not see it, and its 
gorgeous stories of wealth, sooner than 
mine. Remember Pedro de Munos, + pray 
you, Senor Colon.’’ 

“He shall not be forgotten, I promise 
you, young lord; and all the great deeds 
of your ancestors will be eclipsed by the 
glory achieved by their son. But I hear 


anon,’’ 

‘Kl Senor Christoval Colon!’ was 
called by one of the pages, in a loud 
authoritative voice, and the navigator 
hurried forward, buoyed up with hope 
and joy. 

The manner in which one so generally 
regarded with indifference, if not with 
contempt, had been selected from all that 
crowd of courtiers exciteds ome surprise ; 
but as the ordinary business of the ante- 
chamber went on, and the subordinates of 
office soon appeared in the rooms to hear 
solicitations and answer questions, the af- 
fair was quickly forgotten. Luis with- 
drew disappointed, for he had hoped to 
enjoy another long discourse with Colum- 
bus ona subject which, as it was connected 
with his dearest hopes, now occupied most 
of his thoughts. We shall leave him, 
however, and all in the antechambers, to 
follow the great navigator further into the 
depths of the palace. 

Fernando de Talavera had not been un- 
mindful of his orders. Instead, however, 
of associating with this prelate men known 
to be well disposed to listen to the propo- 
sitions of Columbus, the king and queen 
had made the mistake of choosing some 
six or eight of their courtiers, persons of 
probity and of good general characters, 
but who were too little accustomed to 
learned research properly to appreciate 
the magnitude of the proposed discoveries. 
Into the presence of these distinguished 
nobles and churchmen was Columbus now 
ushered, and among them is the reader to 
suppose him seated. We pass over the 
customary ceremonies of the introduction, 
and proceed at once to the material part 
of the narrative. The archbishop of 
Granada was the principal speaker on 
the part of the commissioners. 

‘We understand, Senor Colon,’’ con- 
tinued the prelate, ‘‘should you be fa- 
vored by their highnesses’ power and 
authority, that you propose to undertake 
a voyage into the unknown Atlantic, in 
quest of the land of Cathay and the 
celebrated island of Cipango?”’ 

«That is my design, holy and _ illus- 
trious prelate. The matter hath been 
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so often up between the agents of the, 
two sovereigns and myself that there is 
little occasion to enlarge on my views.”’ 

“‘These were fully discussed at Sala- 
manca, of a verity, where many learned 
churchmen were of your way of thinking. 
senor, though more were against it. Our 
lord the king, and our lady the queen, 
however, are disposed to view the matter 
favorably, and this commission hath 
been commanded that we might arrange 
all previous principles, and determine the 
rights of the respective parties. What 
force in vessels and equipments do you 
demand, in order to achieve the great 
objects you expect, under the blessing of 
God, to accomplish ? ”’ 

“You have well spoken, lord arch- 
bishop ; it will be by the blessing of God, 
and under his especial care, that all will 
be done, for his glory and worship are 
involved in the success. With so good 
an ally on my side little worldly means 
will be necessary. Two caravels of light 
burden are all I ask, with the flag of the 
sovereigns, and a sufficiency of mariners.”’ 

The commissioners turned toward each 
other in surprise, and while some saw in 
the moderate request the enthusiastic 
heedlessness of a visionary, others de- 
tected the steady reliance of faith. 

“That is not asking much, truly,’’ ob- 
served the prelate, who was among the 
first ; ‘‘and, though these wars have left 
us of Castile with an exhausted treasury, 
we could compass that little without the 
aid of a miracle. The caravels might be 
found, and the mariners levied, but there 
are weighty points to determine before 
we reach that concession. You expect, 
senor, to be intrusted with the command 
of the expedition, in your own person? ”’ 

“Without that confidence I could not 
be answerable for success. I ask the full 
and complete authority of an admiral, or 
a sea-commander, of their highnesses. The 
force employed will be trifling in appear- 
ance, but the risks will be great, and the 
power of the two crowns must completely 
sustain that of him on whose shoulders will 
rest the entire weight of the responsi- 
bility.”’ 

“This is but just, and none will gainsay 
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it. But, senor, have you thought maturely 
on the advantages that are to accrue to 
the sovereigns, should they sustain you in 
this undertaking ? ”’ 

‘‘Lord archbishop, for eighteen years 
hath this subject occupied my thoughts, 
and employed my studies, both by day and 
by night. In the whole of that long period 
have I done little that hath not had a 
direct bearing on the success of this mighty 
enterprise. The advantages to all con- 
cerned that will flow from it, have, there- 
fore, scarce been forgotten.”’ 

‘«¢ Name them, senor.”’ 

‘‘ First, then, as is due to his all-seeing 
and omnipotent protection, glory will be 
given to the Almighty, by the spreading 
of his Church and the increase of his wor- 
shipers.’? Fernando de Talavera and all 
the churchmen present piously crossed 
themselves, an act in which Columbus 
himself joined. ‘‘ Their highnesses, as is 
meet, will reap the next advantages, in 
the extension of their empire and in the 
increase of their subjects. Wealth will 
flow in upon Castile and Aragon in a 
rapid stream, his holiness freely grant- 
ing to Christian monarchs the thrones 
and territories of all infidel princes whose 
possessions may be discovered, or people 
converted to the faith, through their 
means.”’ 

“This is plausible, senor,’’ returned 
the prelate, ‘‘and founded on just prin- 
ciples. His holiness certainly is intrusted 
with that power, and hath been known to 
use it for the glory of God. You doubt- 
less know, Senor Colon, that Don John of 
Portugal hath paid great attention to 
these matters already, and that he and 
his predecessors have probably pushed 
discovery to the verge of its final limits. 
His enterprise hath also obtained from 
Rome certain privileges that may not be 
meddled with.’’ 

**] am not ignorant of the Portugese 
enterprise, holy prelate, nor of the spirit 
with which Don John hath exercised his 
power. His vessels voyage along the 
western shore of Africa, and in a direc- 
tion altogether different from that I pro- 
pose to take. My purpose is to launch 
forth, at once, into the broad Atlantic, 
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and, by following the sun toward his place 
of evening retirement, reach the eastern 
bounds of the Indies by a road that will 
lessen the journey many months.”’ 

Although the archbishop and most of 
his coadjutors belonged to the numerous 
class of those who regarded Columbus as 
a brain-heated visionary, the earnest but 
lofty dignity with which he thus simply 
touched upon his projects ; the manner in 
which he quietly smoothed down his white 
locks, when he had spoken; and the en- 
thusiasm that never failed to kindle in his 
eye, as he dwelt on his noble designs, pro- 
duced a deep impression on all present, 
and there was a moment when the general 
feeling was to aid him to the extent of the 
common means. It was a singular and 
peculiar proof of the existence of this 
transient feeling that one of the commis- 
sioners immediately inquired : 

*“Do you propose, Senor Colon, to seek 
the court of Prestor John ?”’ 

*“T know not, noble senor, that such a 
potentate hath even an existence,’’ an- 
-Swered Coiumbus, whose notions had got 
the fixed and philosophical bias that is 
derived from science, and who entered 
little into the popular fallacies of the day, 
though necessarily subject to much of the 


ignorance of the age; ‘I find nothing to | 


establish the truth of there being such a 
monarch at all, or such territories.’’ 

This admission did not help the navi- 
gator’s cause; for to. affirm that the 
earth was a sphere, and that Prestor 
John was a creature of the imagination, 
was abandoning the marvelous to fall 
back on demonstration and probabilities 
—a course that the human mind, in its 
uncultivated condition, is not fond of 
taking. 

“‘There are men who will be willing to 
put faith in the truth of Prestor John’s 
power and territories,’’ interrupted one of 
the commissioners, who was indebted to 
his present situation purely to King Fer- 
dinand’s policy, ‘who will flatly deny 
that the earth is round; since we all 
know that there are kings, and terri- 
tories, and Christians, while we see that 
the earth and the ocean are plains.’’ 

This opinion was received with an as- 
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Fernando de Talavera had doubts of its 
justice. 

‘‘Senor,’’ answered Columbus, mildly, 
‘if all in this world was in truth what 
it seemeth, confessions would be little 
needed and penance would be much 
lighter.”’ 

““Testeem you a good Christian, Senor 
Colon,”’ observed the archbishop, sharply. 

“‘Tam such as the grace of God and a 
weak nature have made me, lord arch- 
bishop ; though I humbly trust that when 
I shall have achieved this great end that I 
may be deemed more worthy of the divine 
protection as well as of the divine favor.’’ 

‘‘It hath been said that thou deemest 
thyself especially set apart by Providence 
for this work.’’ 

“IT feel that within me, holy prelate, 
that encourageth such a hope ; but I build 
naught on mysteries that exceed my com- 
prehension. ”’ 

It would be difficult to say whether 
Columbus lost or gained in the opinions 
of his auditors by this answer. The relig- 
ious feeling of the age was in perfect con- 
sonance with the sentiment; but, to the 
churchmen present, it seemed arrogant 
in an humble and unknown layman, even 
to believe it possible that he could be the 
chosen vessel, when so many who appeared 
to have higher claims were rejected. Still 
no expression of this feeling was permitted, 
for it was then, as it is now—he who 
Seemed to rely on the power of God 
carrying with him a weight and an in- 
fluence that ordinarily checked rebukes. 

‘“You propose to endeavor to reach 
Cathay by means of sailing forth into the 
broad Atlantic,’’ resumed the archbishop, 
‘“‘“and yet you deny the existence of 
Prestor John.”’ 

“Your pardon, holy prelate; I do pro- 
pose to reach Cathay and Cipango in the 
mode you mention, but I do not absolutely 
deny the existence of the monarch you 
have named. for the probability of the 
success of my enterprise, I have already 
produced my proofs and reasons, which 
have satisfied many learned churchmen ; 
but evidence is wanting to establish the 
last.’’ 
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«And yet Giovanni de Montecorvino, a 
pious bishop of our holy church, is said to 
have converted such a prince to the true 
faith nearly two centuries since.” 

“The power of God can do anything, 
lord archbishop, and Iam not one to ques- 
tion the merits of his chosen ministers. 
All I can answer on this point is, to say 
that I find no scientific or plausible reasons 
to justify mein pursuing what may prove to 
be as deceptive as the light which recedes 
before the hand that would touch it. As 
for Cathay and its position and its won- 
ders, we have the better established evi- 
dence of the renowned Venetians, Marco 
and Nicolo Polo, who not only traveled in 
those territories, but sojourned years at 
the court of their monarch. But, noble 
gentlemen, whether there is a Prestor 
John, or a Cathay, there is certainly a 
limit to the western side of the Atlantic, 
and that limit I am ready to seek.’’ 

The archbishop betrayed his incredulity 
in the upward turn of his eyes ; but having 
his commands from those who were accus- 
tomed to be obeyed, and knowing that the 
theory of Columbus had been gravely 
heard and reported on, years before, at 
Salamanca, he determined prudently to 
keep within his proper sphere, and to pro- 
ceed at once to that into which it was his 
duty to inquire. 

“You have set forth the advantages 
that you think may be derived to the 
sovereigns, should your project succeed, 
senor,’’ he said, ‘‘and truly they are not 
light, if all your brilliant hopes may be 
realized; but it now remaineth to know 
what conditions you reserve for yourself, 
as the reward of all your risks and many 
years of anxious labor.”’ 

‘All that hath been duly considered, 
illustrious archbishop, and you will find 
the substance of my wishes set forth in 
this paper, though many of the smaller 
provisions will remain to be enumerated.’’ 

As Columbus spoke he handed the 
paper in question to Ferdinand of Tala- 
vera. The prelate ran his eyes over hast- 
ily at first, but a second time with more 
deliberation, and it would be difficult to 
say whether ridicule or indignation was 
most strongly expressed in his counte- 
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nance, as he deridingly threw the docu- 
ment on the table. When this act of 
contempt was performed, he turned 
toward Columbus, as if to satisfy himself. 
that the navigator was not mad. 

‘* Art thou serious in demanding these 
terms, senor?’’ he asked sternly, and 
with a look that would have caused most 
men in the humble station of the applicant 
to swerve from their purpose. 

‘‘Lord archbishop,’’? answered Colum- 
bus, with a dignity that was not easily 
disturbed, ‘‘this manner hath now occu- 
pied my mind quite eighteen years. Dur- 
ing the whole of this long period I have 
thought seriously of little else, and it may 
be said to have engaged my mind sleeping 
and waking. I saw the truth earnestly 
and intensely, but every day seems to 
bring it brighter and brighter before my 
eyes. I feel a reliance on success that 
cometh from dependence on God. I think 
myself an agent, chosen for the accom- 
plishment of great ends, and ends that 
will not be decided by the success of this 
one enterprise. There is more beyond, 
and I must retain the dignity and the 
means necessary to accomplish it. I can- 
not abate, in the smallest degree, the nat- 
ure or the amount of these conditions.”’ 

Although the manner in which these 
words were uttered lent them weight, the 
prelate fancied that the mind of the navi- 
gator had got to be unsettled by his long 
contemplation of a single subject. The 
only things that left any doubt concerning 
the accuracy of this opinion were the 
method and science with which he had 
often maintained, even in his own pres- 
ence, the reasonableness of his geograph- 
ical suppositions ; arguments which, though 
they had failed to convince one bent on be- 
lieving the projector a visionary, had, 
nevertheless, greatly puzzled the listener. 
Still, the demands he had just read seemed 
so extravagant, that, for a single instant, 
a sentiment of pity repressed the burst of 
indignation to which he felt disposed to 
give vent. 

‘‘How like ye, noble lords,’’ he cried, 
sarcastically, turning to two or three of 
his fellow-commissioners, who had eagerly 
seized the paper and were endeavoring to 
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read it, and all at thesame moment, “ the! 


moderate and modest demands of the Senor 


Christoval Colon, the celebrated navigator | 


who confounded the Council of Salamanca ? 
Are they not such as becometh their high- 
nesses to accept on bended knees and with 
many thanks ?”’ 

““Read them, lord archbishop,”’ ex- 
claimed severalina breath. ‘‘ Letus first 
know their nature.”’ 

«There are many minor conditions that 
might be granted as unworthy of discus- 
sion,’’ resumed the prelate, taking the 
paper; ‘‘ but here are two that must give 
the sovereign infinite satisfaction. The 
Senor Colon actually satisfieth himself 
with the rank of admiral and viceroy over 
all the countries he may discover; and as 
for gains, one-tenth—the church’s share, 
my brethren—yea, even one-tenth, one 
humble tenth of the proceeds and customs, 
will content him! ”’ 

The general murmur that passed among 
the commissioners denoted a common dis- 
satisfaction, and at that instant Columbus 
had not a true supporter in the room. 

_ Nor is this all, illustrious nobles, and 
holy priests,’’ continued the archbishop, 
following up his advantage as soon as he 
believed his auditors ready to hear him, 
‘nor is this all; lest these high dignities 
should weary their highnesses’ shoulders, 
and those of their royal progeny, the lib- 
eral Genoese actually consenteth to trans- 
mit them to his own posterity, in all time 
to come; converting the kingdom of 
Cathay into a realm for the uses of the 
house of Colon, to maintain the dignity of 
which the tenth of all the benefits are to 
be consigned to its especial care ! ”’ 

There would have been an open laugh 
at this sally, had not the noble bearing of 
Columbus checked its indulgence; and 
even Ferdinand of Talavera, under the 
stern rebuke of an eye and mien that 
carried with them a grave authority, be- 
gan to think he had gone too far. 

‘Your pardon, Senor Colon,”’ he im- 
mediately and more courteously added ; 
‘but your conditions sounded so _ lofty 
that they have quite taken me by surprise. 
You cannot seriously mean to maintain 
them ? ”’ 
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“‘Not one jot will I abate, Lord Priest ; 
that much will be my due; and he that © 
consenteth to less than he deserveth be- 
cometh an instrument of his own humilia- 
tion. I shall give to the sovereigns an 
empire that will far exceed in value all 
their other possessions, and I claim my 
reward. I tell you, moreover, reverend 
prelate, that there is much in reserve, and 
that these conditions will be needed to ful- 
fill the future.’’ 

“‘These are truly modest proposals for 
a nameless Genoese!’’ exclaimed one of 
the courtiers, who had been gradually 
swelling with disgust and contempt. ‘‘ The 
Senor Colon will be certain of commanding 
in the service of their highnesses, and if 
nothing is done he will have that high 
honor without cost; whereas, should this 
most improbable scheme lead to any ben- 
efits, he will become a vice-king, humbly 


|contenting himself with the Church’s 


revenue !”’ 

This remark appeared to determine the 
wavering, and the commissioners rose, in 
a body, as if the matter were thought to 
be unworthy of further discussion. With 
the view to preserve at least the appear- 
ance of impartiality and discretion, how- 
ever, the archbishop turned once more 
toward Columbus, and now, certain of ob- 
taining his ends, he spoke to him in milder 
tones. 

‘« For the last time, senor,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
ask if you still insist on these unheard-of 
terms ? ”’ vee 

“*On them, and on no other,” said Co- 
lumbus firmly. ‘‘I know the magnitude 
of the services I shall perform, and will 
not degrade them—will in no manner 
lessen their dignity by accepting aught 
else. But, lord archbishop, and you, 
too, noble sefior, that treateth my claims 
so lightly, I am ready to add to the risk . 
of person, life, and name, that of gold. 
I. will furnish one-eighth of the needful 
sums, if ye will increase my benefits in 
that proportion.”’ 

‘*Hnough, enough,’’ returned the pre- 
late, preparing to quit the room; ‘‘ we 
will make our report to the sovereigns 
this instant, and thou shalt speedily know 
their pleasure.’’ 
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Thus terminated the conference. The 
courtiers left the room, conversing ear- 
nestly among themselves, like men who 
did not care to repress their indignation ; 
while Columbus, filled with the noble 
character of his own designs, disappeared 
in another direction, with the bearing of 
one whose self-respect was not to be les- 
sened by clamor, and who appreciated 
ignorance and narrowness of views too 
justly to suffer them to change his own 
high purposes. 

Ferdinand of Talavera was as good as 
his word. He was the queen’s confessor, 
and, in virtue of that holy office, had at 
all times access to her presence. Full of 
the subject of the late interview, he took 
his way directly to the private apart- 
ments of the queen, and, as a matter of 
course, was at once admitted. Isabella 
heard his representations with mortifica- 
tion and regret, for she had begun to set 
her heart on the sailing of this extraordi- 
nary expedition. But the influence of the 
archbishop was very great, for his royal 
penitent knew the sincerity and devoted- 
ness of his heart. 

«This carrieth presumption to insolence, 
senora,’’ continued the irritated church- 
man; ‘‘have we not here a mendicant 
adventurer demanding honors and au- 
thority that belong only to God and his 
anointed, the princes of the earth? Who 
is this Colon? a nameless Genoese, with- 
out rank, services, or modesty, and yet 
doth he carry his pretensions to a height 
that might cause even a Guzman to hesi- 
tate.’’ 

‘‘ He is a good Christian, holy prelate,”’ 
{Isabella meekly answered, ‘‘and seemeth 
to delight in the service and glory of God, 
and to wish to favor the extension of his 
visible and Catholic Church.’’ 

‘“True, senora, and yet may there be 
deceit in this—’’ 

‘“Nay, lord archbishop, I do not think 
that deceit is the man’s failing, for franker 
speech and more manly bearing it is not 
usual to see, even in the most powerful. 
He hath solicited us for years, and yet no 
act of meanness may be fairly laid to his 
charge.”’ 

“7 shall not judge the heart of this man 
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' harshly, Dona Isabella, but we may judge 
of his actions and his pretensions. and how 
far they may be suitable to the dignity of 
the two crowns, freely and without cen- 
sure. I confess him grave, and plausible, 
and light of neither discourse nor manner, 
virtues certainly, as the world moveth in 
courts ’’—Isabella smiled, but she said 
nothing, for her ghostly counselor was 
wont to rebuke with freedom, and she to 
listen with humility—‘‘ where the age is 
not exhibiting its pure models of sobriety 
of thought and devotion, but even these 
may exist without the spirit that shall be 
fitted for heaven. But what are gravity 
and decorum, if sustained by an inflated 
pride and inordinate rapacity ? ambition 
being a term too lofty for such a craving. 
Reflect, senora, on the full nature of 
these demands. This Colon requireth to 
be established, forever, in the high state 
of a substitute for a king, not only for his 
own person, but for those of his descend- 
ants throughout all time, with the title 
and authority of admiral over all adjacent 
seas, should he discover any of the lands 
he so much exalts, before he will consent 
to enter into the command of certain of 
your highnesses’ vessels, a station of itself 
only too honorable for one of so little 
note! Should his most extravagant pre- 
tensions be realized—and the probabilities 
are that they will entirely fail—his de- 
mands would exceed his services; where- 
as, in the case of failure, the Castilian 
and Aragonese names would be covered 
with ridicule, and a sore disrespect would 
befall the royal dignity of having been 
thus duped by an adventurer. Much of 
the glory of this late conquest would be 
tarnished by a mistake so unfortunate.”’ 

‘* Daughter-Marchioness,’’ observed the 
queen, turning toward the faithful and 
long-tried friend who was occupied with 
her needle near her own side, ‘‘ these con- 
ditions of Colon do, truly, seem to exceed 
the bounds of reason.”’ 

<«‘The enterprise also exceedeth all the’ 
usual bounds of risks and adventures, se- 
nora,’’ was the steady reply of Dona 
Beatriz, as she glanced toward the coun- 
tenance of Mercedes. ‘‘ Noble efforts de- 
serve noble rewards.”’ 


with this Genoese, 
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The eye of Isabella followed the glance | pute an order she had once issued, al- 


of her friend, and it remained fixed on the 
pale, anxious features of her favorite’s 
ward. The beautiful girl herself was un- 
conscious of the attention she excited; 
but one who knew her secret might easily 
detect the intense feeling with which she 
awaited the issue. The opinions of her 
confessor had seemed so reasonable, that 
Isabella was on the point of assenting to 
the report of the commissioners, and of 
abandoning altogether the secret hopes 
and expectations she had begun to couple 
with the success of the navigator’s 
schemes, when a gentler feeling, one that 
belonged peculiarly to her own feminine 
heart, interposed to give the mariner an- 
other chance. It is seldom that woman 
is dead to the sympathies connected with 
the affections, and the wishes that sprang 
from the love of Mercedes de Valverde 
were the active cause of the decision that 
the queen of Castile came to at that criti- 
cal moment. 

“We must be neither harsh nor hasty 
lord archbishop,”’ 
she said, turning again to the prelate. 


_* He hath the virtues of devoutness and 


fair-dealing, and these are qualities that 
sovereigns learn to prize. His demands 
no doubt have become somewhat exag- 
gerated by long brooding, in his thoughts, 
on a favorite and great scheme; but kind 
words and reason may yet lead him to 
more moderation. Let him, then, be tried 
with propositions of our own, and doubt- 
less his necessities, if not a sense of jus- 
tice, will cause him to accept them. The 
viceroyalty doth, indeed, exceed the usual 
policy of princes, and, as you say, holy 
prelate, the tenth is the church’s share; 
but the admiral’s rank may be fairly 
claimed. Meet him, then, with these mod- 
erated proposals, and substitute a fifteenth 
for a tenth; let him be a viceroy in his 
own person, during the pleasure of Don 
Fernando and myself, but let him relin- 
quish the claim for his posterity.’’ 
Fernando de Talavera thought even 
these concessions too considerable, but, 
while he exercised his sacred office with 
a high authority, he too well knew the 
character of Isabella to presume to dis- 


though it was in her own mild and femi- 
nine manner. After receiving a few more 
instructions, therefore, and obtaining the 
counsel of the king, who was at work in 
an adjoining cabinet, the prelate went to 
execute this new commission. 

Two or three days now passed before 
the subject was finally disposed of, and 
Isabella was again seated in the domestic 
circle, when admission was once more de- 
manded in behalf of her confessor. The 
archbishop entered with a flushed face, 
and his whole appearance was so disturbed 
that it must have been observed by the 
most indifferent person. 

‘‘How now, holy archbishop,’’ de- 
manded Isabella, ‘‘doth thy new flock 
vex thy spirit, and is it so very hard to 
deal with an infidel ? ”’ 

<’Tis naught of that, senora—’tis 
naught relating to my new people. I find 
even the followers of the false prophet 
more reasonable than some who exult in 
Christ’s name and favor. This Colon is a 
madman, and better fitted to become 
a saint in Mussulmans’ eyes, than even a 
pilot in your highness’ service.’’ 

At this burst of indignation the queen, 
the marchioness of Moya, and Dona Mer- 
cedes de Valverde, simultaneously dropped 
their needle-work, and sat looking at the 
prelate with a common concern. They 
had all hoped that the difficulties which 
stood in the way of a favorable termina- 
tion to the negotiation would be removed, 
and that the time was at hand when the 
being who, in spite of the boldness and 
unusual character of his projects, had 
succeeded in so signally commanding 
their respect, and in interesting their 
feelings, was about to depart, and to fur- 
nish a practical solution to problems that 
had as much puzzled their reasons as they 
had excited their curiosity. But here was 
something like a sudden and unlooked-for 
termination to all their expectations ; and 
while Mercedes felt something like despair 
chilling her heart, the queen and Dona 
Beatriz were both displeased. 

“Didst thou duly: explain to Senor 
Colon the nature of our proposals, lord 
archbishop?’’ the former asked, with 
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more severity of manner than she was|Santa Fe that had been erected for the 


accustomed to betray; ‘‘and doth he 
still insist on the pretensions to a vice- 
regal power, and on the offensive condi- 
tion in behalf of his posterity ? ”’ 

«Even so, your highness; were it Isa- 
bella of Castile treating with Henry of 
England or Louis of France, the starving 
Genoese could not hold higher terms or 
more inflexible conditions. He abateth 
nothing. The man deemeth himself 
chosen of God to answer certain ends, 
and his language and conditions are 
such as ore who felt a holy impulse to 
his course could scarcely feel warranted 
in assuming.”’ 

«This constancy hath its merit,’’ ob- 
served the queen; ‘‘ but there is a limit 
to concession. 
the navigator’s favor, but leave him to 
the fortune that naturally followeth self- 
exaltation and all extravagance of de- 
mand,”’ 

This speech apparently sealed the fate 
of Columbus in Castile. The archbish- 
op was appeased, and, first holding a 
short private conference with his royal 
penitent, he left the room. Shortly after, 
Christoval Colon, as he was called by the 
Spaniards—Columbus, as he styled him- 
self in later life—received, for a definite 
answer, the information that his con- 
ditions were rejected, and that the nego- 
tiation for the projected voyage to the 
Indies was finally at an end. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


*° Oh! ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But ’twas the first to fade away.”’ 
—LALLA ROOKH. 


THE season had now advanced to the 
first days of February, and, in that low 
latitude, the weather was becoming genial 
and springlike. On the morning succeed- 
ing that of the interview just related some 
six or eight individuals, attracted by the 
loveliness of the day, and induced morally 
by a higher motive, were assembled before 
the door of one of those low dwellings of 


I shall urge no more in! 


accommodation of the conquering army. 
Most of these persons were grave Span- 
iards of a certain age, though young Luis 
de Bobadilla was also there, and the tall, 
dignified form of Columbus was in the 
group. The latter was equipped for the 
road, and a stout, serviceable Andalusian 
mule stood ready to receive its burden 
near at hand. <A charger was by the side 
of the mule, showing that the rider of the 
last was about to have company. Among 
the Spaniards were Alonzo de Quinta- 
nilla, the accountant-general of Castile, a 
firm friend of the navigator, and Luis de 
St. Angel, the receiver of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Aragon, who was one of the 
firmest converts that Columbus had made 
to the philosophical accuracy of his opin- 
ions and to the truth of his vast concep- 
tions. 

The last two had been in earnest dis- 
course with the navigator, but the discus- 
sion had closed, and Senor de St. Angel, a 
man of generous feelings and ardent im- 
agination, was just expressing himself 
warmly in the following words: 

‘‘ By the luster of the two crowns!’’ he 
cried, ‘‘this ought not to come to pass. 
But, adieu, Senor Colon—God have you in 
his holy keeping, and send you wiser and 
less prejudiced judges hereafter. The past 
can only cause us shame and grief, while 
the future is in the womb of time.”’ 

The whole party, with the exception of 
Luis de Bobadilla, then took their leave. 
As soon as the place was clear Columbus 
mounted and passed through the thronged 
streets attended by the young noble on his 
charger. Not a syllable was uttered by 
either until they were fairly on the plain, — 
though Columbus often sighed like a man 
oppressed with grief. Still, his mien was 
calm, his bearing dignified, and his eye 
lighted with that unquenchable fire which 
finds its fuel in the soul within. 

When fairly without the gates Colum- 
bus turned courteously to his young com- 
panion and thanked him for his escort ; 
but, with a consideration for the other 
that was creditable to his heart, he added: 

‘¢ While I am so grateful for this honor, 
coming from one so noble and full of 
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hopes, I must not forget your own char- | 


acter. Didst thou not remark, friend 
Luis, as we passed through the streets, 
that divers Spaniards pointed at me as 
the object of scorn ?”’ 

*‘T did, senor,’’ answered Luis, his 
cheek glowing with indignation, ‘‘and 
had it not been that I dreaded your dis- 
pleasure I would have trodden the vaga- 
bonds beneath my horse’s feet, failing of 
a lance to spit them on !”’ 

“Thou hast acted most wisely in show- 
ing forbearance. But these are men, and 
their common judgment maketh public 
opinion ; nor do I perceive that the birth 
or the opportunities causeth material dis- 
tinctions between them, though the man- 
ner of expression vary. There are vulgar 
among the noble, and noble among the 
lowly. ‘This very act of kindness of thine 
will find its deriders and contemners in 
the court of the two sovereigns.”’ 

“Let him look to it who presumeth to 
speak lightly of you, senor, to Luis de 
Bobadilla! Weare nota patient race, and 


Castilian blood is apt to be hot blood.”’ 


“‘T should be sorry that any man but 
myself should draw in my quarrel. But 
if we take offense at all who think and 
speak folly, we may pass our days in har- 
ness. Let the young nobles have their 
jest, if it give them pleasure—but do not 
let me regret my friendship for thee.’’ 

Luis promised fairly, and then, as if his 
truant thoughts would revert to the sub- 
ject unbidden, he hastily resumed : 

«“You speak of the noble as of a class 
different from your own-—-surely, Senor 
Colon, thou art noble ?”’ 

“Would it make aught different in thy 
opinions and feelings, young man, were I 
to answer no?”’ 

The cheek of Don Luis flushed, and, for 
an instant, he repented of his remark ; 
but, falling back on his own frank and 
generous nature, he answered immediate- 
ly, without reservation or duplicity : 

‘By San Pedro,:my new patron! I 
could wish you were noble, senor, if it 
were merely for the honor of the class. 
There are so many among us who do no 


_ credit to their spurs, that we might gladly 


receive such an acquisition. ”’ 
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“This world is made up of changes, 
young senor,’’ returned Columbus, smil- 
ing. ‘*Theseasons undergo their changes ; 
night follows day; comets come and 0; 
monarchs become subjects, and subjects 
monarchs; nobles lose the knowledge of 
their descent; and plebeians rise to the 
rank ofnobles. There isa tradition among 
us, that we were formerly of the privileged 
class; but time and our unlucky fortune 
have brought us down to humble employ- 
ments. Am I to lose the honor of Don 
Luis de Bobadilla’s company in the great 
voyage, should I be more fortunate in 
France than I have been in Castile, be- 
cause his commander happeneth to have 
lost the evidences of his nobility ?”’ 

“That would be a most unworthy mo- 
tive, senor, and | hasten to correct your 
mistake. As we are now about to part 
for some time, I ask permission to lay 
bare my whole soul to you. I confess 
that when first I heard of this voyage it 
struck me aS a madman’s scheme—”’ 

“Ah! friend Luis,’? interrupted Co- 
lumbus, with a melancholy shake of the 
head, ‘‘this is the opinion of but too 
many! Ifear Don Ferdinand of Aragon, 
as well as that stern prelate, his name- 
sake, who hath lately disposed of the 
question, thinketh in the same manner.’’ 

‘¢T crave your pardon, Senor Colon, if 
I have uttered aught to give you pain; 
but if [have once done you an injustice, 
Iam ready enough to expiate the wrong, 
as you will quickly see. Thinking thus, I 
entered into discourse with you with a 
view to amuse myself with fancied rav- 
ings; but though noimmediate change of 
opinion followed as to the truth of the 
theory, I soon perceived that a great 
philosopher and profound reason had the 
matter in hand. Here my judgment 
might have rested, and my opinion been 
satisfied, but for a circumstance of deep 
moment to myself. You must know, 
senor, though come of the oldest blood of 
Spain, and not without fair possessions, 
that I may not always have answered the 
hopes of those who have been charged 
with the care of my youth—”’’ 

‘‘This is unnecessary, noble sir—’’ 

‘““Nay, by St. Luke! it shall be said. 
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Now 1 have two great and engrossing | potent, overcoming the first obstacles, 


passions, that sometimes interfere with 
each other. The one isa love for rambling 
—a burning desire to see foreign lands, 
and this, too, in a free, and roving fashion 
—with a disposition for the sea and the 
doings of havens; and the other is a love 
for Mercedes de Valverde, the fairest, 
gentlest, most affectionate, warmest- 
hearted, and truest maiden of Castile !’’ 

‘Noble, withal,’’ put in Columbus, 
smiling. 

‘‘Senor,’’? answered Luis, gravely, ‘I 
jest not concerning my guardian angel. 
She is not only noble, and every way 
fitted to honor my name, but she hath 
the blood of the Guzmans themselves in 
her veins. But I have lost favor with 
others, if not with my lovely mistress, in 
yielding to this rambling inclination; and 
even my own aunt, who is her guardian, 
hath not looked smilingly on my suit. 
Dona Isabella, whose word is law among 
all the noble virgins of the court, hath 
also her prejudices, and it hath become 
necessary to regain her good opinion to 
win the Dona Mercedes. It struck me”’ 
—Luis was too manly to betray his mis- 
tress by confessing that the thought was 
hers—‘‘ it struck me that if my rambling 
tastes took the direction of some noble 
enterprise, like this you urge, that what 
hath been a demerit might be deemed a 
merit in the royal eyes, which would be 
certain soon to draw all other eyes after 
them. With this hope, then, I first en- 
tered into the present intercourse, until 
the force of your arguments hath com- 
pleted my conversion, and now no church- 


man hath more faith in the head of his | 


religion than I have that the shortest 
road to Cathay is athwart the broad 
Atlantic; or no Lombard is more per- 
suaded that his Lombardy is flat, than I 
feel convinced that this good earth of ours 
is a sphere.”’ 

‘Speak reverently of the ministers of 
the altar, young senor,’ said Columbus, 
crossing himself, ‘‘ for no levity should be 
used in connection with their holy office. 


and the latter getting uppermost at the 
close of the affair, as is wont to happen— 
love generally triumphing at the onset, 
and reason last.’ 

«‘T’ll not deny the potency of the power, 
senor, for I feel it too deeply to rebel 
against it. You now know my secret, 
and when I have made you acquainted 
with my intentions, all will be laid bare. 
I here solemnly vow ’’—Don Luis lifted 
his cap and looked to heaven, as he spoke 
—‘* to join you in this voyage on due no- 
tice, sail from whence you may, in what- 
ever bark you shall choose, and whenever 
you please. In doing this, I trust, first to 
serve God and his church; secondly, to 
visit Cathay and those distant and won- 
derful lands; and lastly, to win Dona 
Mercedes de Valverde.”’ 

“IT accept the pledge, young sir,”’ re- 
joined Columbus, struck by his earnest- 
ness, and pleased with his sincerity, 
‘‘ thoughit might have been a more faith- 
ful representation of your thoughts had 
the order of the motives been reversed.”’ 

‘In a few months I shall be master of 
my own means,’’ continued the youth, too 
intent on his own purposes to heed what 
the navigator had said, ‘‘ and then, noth- 
ing but the solemn command of Dona 
Isabella, herself, shall prevent our having 
one caravel, at least; and the coffers of 
Bobadilla must have been foully dealt by, 
during their master’s childhood, if they 
do not afford two. I am no subject of 
Don Fernando’s, but a servant of the 
elder branch of the house of Trastamara ; 
and the cold judgment of the king, even, 
shall not prevent it.”’ 

“This soundeth generously, and thy 
sentiments are such as become a youthful 
and enterprising noble; but the offer can- 
not be accepted. It would not become 
Columbus to use gold that came from so 
confiding a spirit and so inexperienced a 
head ; and there are still greater obstacles 
than this. My enterprise must rest on 
the support of some powerful prince. 
Even the Guzman hath not deemed him- 


It seemeth, then,’’ he added, smiling, ‘‘I| self of sufficient authority to uphold a 


owe my disciple to the two potent agents | scheme so large. 


Did we make the dis- 
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be toiling for others, without security for | spirit could sustain. But he was now re- 


ourselves, since the Portuguese or some 
other monarch would wrong us of our re- 
ward. That I am destined to effect this 
great work I feel, and it must be done in 
a manner suited to the majesty of the 
thought and to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject. And, here, Don Luis, we must part. 
Should my suit be successful at the court 
of France thou shalt hear from me, for I 
ask no better than to be sustained by 
nearts and hands like thine. Still, thou 
must not mar thy fortunes unheedingly, 
and 1 am now a fallen man in Castile. 
It may not serve thee a good turn to 
be known to frequent my company any 
longer—and I again say, here we must 
part.” 

Luis de Bobadilla protested his indiffer- 
ence to what others might think ; but the 
more experienced Columbus, who rose so 
high above popular clamor in matters that 
affected himself, felt a generous reluctance 
to permit this confiding youth to sacrifice 
his hopes to any friendly impressions in 

his own favor. The leave-taking was 
warm, and the navigator felt a glow at 
his heart as he witnessed the sincere and 
honest emotions that the young man could 
not repress at parting. They separated, 
however, about half a league from the 
town, and each bent his way in his own 
direction ; Don Luis de Bobadilla’s heart 
swelling with indignation at the unworthy 
treatment that there was, in sooth, so 
much reason for thinking his new friend 
had received. 

Columbus journeyed on with very differ- 
ent emotions. Seven weary years had he 
been soliciting the monarchs and nobles 
of Spain to aid him in his enterprise. In 
that long period how much of poverty, 
contempt, ridicule, and even odium, had 
he not patiently encountered, rather than 
abandon the slight hold that he had ob- 
tained on afew of the more liberal and 
enlightened minds of the nation! He had 
toiled for bread while soliciting the great 
to aid themselves in becoming still more 
powerful; and each ray of hope, however 
feeble, had been eagerly caught at with 
joy, each disappointment borne with a con- 
stancy that none but the most exalted 


quired to endure the most grievous of all 
his pains. The recall of Isabella had 
awakened within him a confidence to 
which he had long been a stranger, and 
he awaited the termination of the siege 
with the calm dignity that became his 
purpose, no less than his lofty philosophy. 
The hour of leisure had come, and it pro- 
duced a fatal destruction to all his buoy- 
ant hopes. He had thought his motives 
understood, his character appreciated, 
and his high objects felt; but he now 
found himself still regarded as a vision- 
ary projector, his intentions distrusted, 
and his promised services despised. In 
a word, the bright expectations that had 
cheered his toil for years had vanished in 
a day, and the disappointment was all the 
greater for the brief but delusive hopes 
produced by his recent favor. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, 
when left alone on the highway, even the 
spirit of this extraordinary man grew faint 
within him, and he had to look to the high- 
est power for succor. His head dropped 
upon his breast, and one of those bitter 
moments occurred in which the past and 
the future crowd the mind, painfully as to 
sufferings endured, cheerfully as to hope. 
The time wasted in Spain seemed a blot 
in his existence, and then came the proba- 
bility of another long and exhausting 
probation, that, like this, might lead to 
nothing. He had already reached the 
lustrum that would fill his three-score 
years, and life seemed slipping from be- 
neath him, while its great object remained 
unachieved. Still the high resolution of 
the man sustained him. Not once did he 
think of a compromise of what he felt to 
be his rights; not once did he doubt of the 
practicability of accomplishing the great 
enterprise that others derided. His heart 
was full of courage, even while his bosom 
was full of grief. ‘‘ There is a wise, a 
merciful, and omnipotent God!’’ he ex- 
claimed, raising his eyes to heaven. ‘‘ He 
knoweth what is meet for his own glory, 
and in him dol put my trust.’’ There 
was a pause, and the eyes kindled, whilea 
scarcely perceptible smile lighted the 
grave face, and then were murmured the 
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words, ‘‘ Yea, he taketh his time, but|for ceremony; but the pure spirit of the 


the infidel shall be enlightened, and the 
blessed sepulcher redeemed ! ”’ 

After this burst of feeling the grave- 
looking man, whose hairs had already be- 
come whitened to the color of snow, by 
cares, and toils, and exposures, pursued 
his way, with the quiet dignity of one 
who believed that he was not created for 
naught, and who trusted in God for the 
fulfilment of his destiny. If quivering 
sighs occasionally broke out of his breast, 
they did not disturb the placidity of his 
venerable countenance; if grief and dis- 
appointment still lay heavy on his heart, 
they rested on a base that was able to 
support them. Leaving Columbus to fol- 
low the common mule-track across the 
Vega, we will now return to Santa Fe, 
where Ferdinand and Isabella had re- 
established their court, after the few first 
days that succeeded the possession of their 
new conquest. 

Luis de St. Angel was a man of ardent 
feelings and generous impulses. He was 
one of those few spirits who live in ad- 
vance of their age, and who permitted his 
reason to be enlightened and cheered by 
his imagination, though it was never daz- 
zled by it. As he and his friend, Alonzo 
de Quintanilla, after quitting Columbus 
as already related, walked toward the 
royal pavilion, they conversed freely to- 
gether concerning the man, his vast con- 
ceptions, the treatment he had received, 
and the shame that would alight on Spain 
in consequence were he suffered thus to 
depart forever. Blunt of speech, the re- 
ceiver of the ecclesiastical revenues did 
not measure his terms, every syllable of 
which found an echo in the heart of the 
accountant-general, who was an old and 
fast friend of the navigator. In short, by 
the time they reached the pavilion they 
had come to the resolution to make one 
manly effort to induce the queen to yield 
to Columbus’ terms and to recall him to 
her presence. 

Isabella was always easy of access to 
such of her servants as she knew to be 
honest and zealous. The age was one of 
formality, and, in many respects, of exag- 
geration, while the court was renowned 


queen threw a truth and a natural grace 
around all that depended on her, which 
rendered mere forms, except as they were 
connected with delicacy and propriety, 
useless, and, indeed, impracticable. Both 
the applicants for the interview enjoyed 
her favor, and the request was granted 
with that simple directness that this es- 
timable woman loved to manifest when- 
ever she thought she was about to oblige 
any whom she esteemed. 

The queen was surrounded by the few 
ladies among whom she lived in private, 
as Luis de St. Angel and Alonzo de Quin- 
tanilla entered. Among them, of course, 
were the marchioness of Moya and Dona 
Mercedes de Valverde. The king, on this 
occasion, was in an adjoining closet, at 
work, as usual, with his calculations 
and orders. Official labor was Ferdi- 
nand’s relaxation, and he seldom mani- 
fested more happiness than when clearing 
off a press of affairs that most men would 
have found to the last degree burdensome. 
He was a hero in the saddle, a warrior at 
the head of armies, a sage in council, and 
respectable, if not great, in all things but 
motives. 

“What has brought the Senor St. An- 
gel and the Senor Quintanilla, as suitors, 
so early tomy presence ? ’”’ asked Isabella, 
smiling in a way to assure both that the 
boon would be asked of a partial mistress. 
‘* Ye are not wont to be beggars, and the 
hour is somewhat unusual.”’ 

‘“* All hours are suitable, gracious lady, 
when one cometh to confer and not to 
seek favor,’’ returned Luis de St. Angel, 
bluntly. ‘* We are not here to solicit for 
ourselves, but to show your highness the 
manner in which the crown of Castile 
may be garnished with brighter jewels 
than any it now possesseth.’’ 

Isabella looked surprised, both at the 
words of the speaker and at his hurried 
earnestness, as well as his freedom of 
speech. Accustomed, however, to some- 
thing of the last, her own calm manner 
was not disturbed, nor did she even seem 
displeased. 

‘Hath the Moor another kingdom of 
which to be despoiled,’’ she asked; “or 
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would the receiver of the Church’s reve- | incalculable ? 


nues have us war upon the Holy See? ”’ 

‘*T would have your highness accept the 
boons that come from God with alacrity 
and gratitude, and not reject them un- 
thankfully,’’ returned de St. Angel, kissing 
the queen’s offered hand with a respect 
and affection that neutralized the freedom 
of his words. ‘‘Do you know, my gra- 
cious mistress, that the Sefior Christoval 
Colon, he from whose high projects we 
Spaniards have hoped so much, hath 
actually taken mule and quitted Santa 
eye 

*“T expected as much, sefior, though I 
was not apprised that it had actually come 
to pass. The king and I put the matter 
into the hands of the archbishop of Gra- 
nada, with other trusty councilors, and 
they have found the terms of the Genoese 
arrogant; so full of exceeding and unrea- 
sonable extravagance that it ill befitted 
our dignity, and our duty to ourselves, to 
grant them. One who hath a scheme of 
such doubtful results ought to manifest 
-moderation in his preliminaries. Many 
even believe the man a visionary.”’ 

‘It is unlike an unworthy pretender, 
senora, to abandon his hopes before he 
will yield his dignity. This Colon feeleth 
that he is treating for empires, and he 
negotiates like one full of the importance 
of his subject.”’ 

*‘“He that lightly valueth himself, in 
matters of gravity, hath need to expect 
that he will not stand high in the estima- 
tion of others,’’? put in Alonzo de Quin- 
tanilla. 

‘¢ And, moreover, my gracious and _ be- 
loved mistress,’? added De St. Angel, 
without permitting Isabella even to an- 
swer, ‘‘the character of the man, and the 
value of his intentions, may be appre- 
ciated by the price he setteth on his own 
services. If he succeed, will not the 
discovery eclipse all others that have been 
made since the creation of the world? Is 
it nothing to circle the earth, to prove the 
wisdom of God by actual experiment, to 
follow the sun in its daily track, and imi- 
tate the motions of that glorious moving 
mass? And then the benefits that will 
fiow on Castile and Aragon—are they not 
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I marvel that a princess 
who hath shown so high and rare a spirit 
on all other occasions should shrink from 
so grand an enterprise as this ! ’’ 

‘““Thou art earnest, my good De St. 
Angel,’’ returned Isabella, with a smile 
that betrayed no anger; ‘‘and when 
there is much earnestness there is some- 
times much forgetfulness. If there were 
honor and profit in success, what would 
there be in failure? Should the king and 
myself send out this Colon, with a com- 
mission to be our viceroy, forever, over 
undiscovered lands, and no lands be dis- 
covered, the wisdom of our councils might 
be called in question, and the dignity of 
the two crowns would be fruitlessly and 
yet deeply committed.”’ 

*«The hand of the lord archbishop is in 
this! This prelate hath never been a be- 
liever in the justice of the navigator’s 
theories, and it is easy to raise objections 
when the feelings lean against an enter- 
prise. No glory is obtained without risk. 
Look, your highness, at our neighbors, 
the Portuguese—how much have discov- 
eries done for that kingdom, and how 
much more may it do forus! We know, 
my honored mistress, that the earth is 
round—’’ 

‘‘Are we quite certain of that important 
fact, senor,’? asked the king, who, at- 
tracted by the animated and unusual 
tones of the speaker, had left his closet, 
and approached unseen. “Is that truth 
established? Our doctors at Salamanca 
were divided on that great question, and, 
by St. James! I do not see that it is so 
very clear.’’ 

‘*Tf not round, my lord the king,’’ an- 
swered De St. Angel, turning quickly to 
face this new opponent, like a well-drilled 
corps wheeling into a new front, “‘ of what 
form can it be? Will any doctor, come 
he of Salamanca, or come he from else- 
where, pretend that the earth is a plain, 
and that it hath limits, and that one may 
stand on these limits and jump down upon 
the sun as he passeth beneath at night— 
is this reasonable, honored senor, or is it 
in conformity with Scripture ? ”’ 

«Will any one, doctor of Salamanca or 
elsewhere,’’ rejoined the king, gravely, 
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though it was evident his feelings were | 


little interested in the discussion, ‘‘ allege 
that there are nations who forever walk 
with their heads downward, where the 
rain falleth upward, and where the sea 
remaineth in its bed, though its support 
cometh from above, and is not placed be- 
neath ? ”’ 

‘‘Tt is to explain these great mysteries, 
Senor Don Fernando, my gracious master, 
that I would have this Colon at once go 
forth. We may see, nay, we have demon- 
stration, that the earth is a sphere, and 
yet we do not see that the waters fall 
from its surface anywhere. The hull of a 
ship is larger than her top-masts, and yet 
the last are first visible on the ocean, 
which proveth that the body of the vessel 
is concealed by the form of the water. 
This being so, and all who have voyaged 
on the ocean know it to be thus, why doth 
not the water fiow into a level, here, on 
our own shores? If the earth be round, 
there must be means to encircle it by 
water, as well as by land—to complete the 
entire journey, as well as to perform a 
part. Colon proposeth to open the way 
to this exploit, and the monarch that shall 
furnish the means will live in the memories 
of our descendants as one far greater 
than a conqueror. Remember, illustrious 
senor, that all the East is peopled with in- 
fidels, and that the head of the Church free- 
ly bestoweth their lands on any Christian 
monarch that may drag them from their 
benighted condition into the light of God’s 
favor. Believe me, Dona Isabella, should 
another sovereign grant the terms Colon 
requireth, and reap the advantages that 
are likely to flow from such discoveries, 
the enemies of Spain would make the 
world ring with their songs of triumph, 
while the whole peninsula would mourn 
over this unhappy decision.’’ 

‘¢ Whither hath the Senor Colon sped ? ”’ 
demanded the king quickly; all his 
political jealousies being momentarily 
aroused by the remarks of his receiver- 
general. <‘‘He hath not gone again to 
Don John of Portugal ?’”’ 

‘No, Senor, my master, but to King 
Louis of France, a sovereign whose love 
for Aragon amounteth to a proverb.”’ 
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The king muttered a few words between 
his teeth, and he paced the apartment, to 
and fro, with a disturbed manner; for, 
while no man living cared less to hazard 
his means, without the prospect of a 
certain return, the idea of another’s 
reaping an advantage that had been neg- 
lected by himself, brought him at once 
under the control of those feelings that 
always influenced his cold and calculating 
policy. With Isabella the case was differ- 
ent. Her pious wishes had ever leaned 
toward the accomplishment of Columbus’ 
great project, and her generous nature 
had sympathized deeply with the noble 
conception, vast moral results, and the 
glory of the enterprise. Nothing but the 
manner in which her mind, as well as her 
religious aspirations, had been occupied 
by the war in Granada, had prevented her 
from entering earlier into a full examina- 
tion of the navigator’s views ; and she had 
yielded to the counsel of her confessor, in 
denying the terms demanded by Columbus, 
with a reluctance it had not been easy to 
overcome. Then the gentler feelings of 
her sex had their influence, for, while she 
too, reflected on what had just been urged, 
her eye glanced around the room and 
rested on the beautiful face of Mercedes, 
who sat silent from diffidence, but whose 
pale, eloquent countenance betrayed all 
the pleadings of the pure, enthusiastic 
love of woman. | 

‘¢Daughter-Marchioness,’’ asked the 
queen, turning as usual to her tried 
friend, in her doubts, ‘‘ what thinkest 
thou of this weighty matter? Ought we 
so to humble ourselves as to recall this 
haughty Genoese? ”’ | 

«Say not haughty, senora, for to me he 
seemeth much superior to any such feel- 
ing; but rather regard him as one that 
hath a just appreciation of that he hath 
in view. I agree fully with the receiver- 
general in thinking that Castile will be 
much discredited, if, in sooth, a new world 
should be discovered, and they who fa- 
vored the enterprise could point to this 
court and remind it that the glory of the 
event was in its grasp, and that it threw 
away heedlessly—’’ 

‘‘And this, too, on a mere point of dig- 
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nity, senora,’ 
question of perce ety and of sound.’’ 

““Nay, nay,’’ retorted the queen ; ‘“‘there 
are those who think the honors claimed by 
Colon would far exceed the service, even 
should the latter equal all the representa- 
tions of the Genoese himself.’’ 

‘Then, my honored mistress, they know 
not at what the Genoese aims. Reflect, 
senora, that it will not be an every-day 
deed to prove that this earth is a sphere, 
by actual measurement, whatever we may 
know in theories. Then cometh the wealth 
and benefits of those Eastern possessions, 
a quarter of the world whence all riches 
flow—spices, pearls, silks, and the most 
precious metals. After these, again, com- 
eth the great glory of God, which crowneth 
and exceedeth all.’’ 

Isabella crossed herself, her cheek 
flushed, her eyes kindled, and her mat- 
ronly but fine form seemed to tower with 
the majesty of the feelings that these pict- 
ures created. 

**T do fear, Don Fernando,”’’ she said, 
‘*that our advisers have been precip- 
itate, and that the magnitude of this 
project may justify more than common 
conditions !”’ 

But the king entered little into the gener- 
ous emotions of his royal consort; feeling 
far more keenly the stings of political 
jealousy, than any promptings of a liberal 
zeal for either the church or science. He 
was generally esteemed a wise prince, a 
title that would seem to infer neither a 
generous nor a very just one. He smiled at 
the kindling enthusiasm of his wife, but 
continued to peruse a paper that had just 
been handed to him by a secretary. 

“Your highness feels as Dona Isabella 
of Castile ought to feel when the glory of 
God and the honor of her crown are in 
question,’’ added Beatriz de Cabrera, using 
that freedom of speech that her royal mis- 
tress much encouraged in their more 
private intercourse. ‘‘I would rather 
hear you utter the words of recall to this 
Colon, than again listen to the shouts of 
our last triumph over the Moor.’’ 

‘« 1 know that thou lovest me, Beatriz ! ’’ 
exclaimed the queen: ‘‘if there is not a 
true heart in that breast of thine, the fallen 
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* put in St. Angel—‘‘ on a| condition of man does not suffer whe gem 


to exist !”’ 

‘* We all love and reverence your high- 
ness,’’ continued De St. Angel, ‘“‘and we 
wish naught but your glory. Fancy, 
senora, the page of history open, and this 
great exploit of the reduction of the Moor 
succeeded by the still greater deed of a 
discovery of an easy and swift communi- 
cation with the Indies, the spread of the 
church, and the flow of inexhaustible 
wealth into Spain! This Colon cannot be 
supported by the colder and more selfish 
calculations of man, but his very enter- 
prise seeks the more generous support of 
her who can risk much for God’s glory 
and the good of the church.”’ 

‘Nay, Senor de St. Angel, thou fiat- 
terest and offendest in the same breath.”’ 

‘‘It is an honest nature pouring out its 
disappointment, my beloved mistress, and 
a tongue that hath become bold through 
much zeal for your highnesses’ fame. 
Alas! alas! should King Louis grant 
the terms we have declined, poor Spain 
will never lift her head again for very 
shame ! ”’ 

“Art certain, St. Angel, that the Gen- 
oese hath gone for France?’ suddenly 
demanded the king, in his sharp, authori- 
tative voice. 

‘Tt have it, your highness, from his 
own mouth. Yes, yes, he is at this mo- 
ment striving to forget our Castilian dia- 
lect, and endeavoring to suit his tongue 
to the language of the Frenchman. They 
are bigots and unreflecting disciples of 
musty prejudices, senora, that deny the 
theories of Colon. The old philosophers 
have reasoned in the same manner; and 
though it may seem to the timid an au- 
dacious and even a heedless adventure to 
sail out into the broad Atlantic, had not 
the Portuguese done it he would never 
have found his islands. God’s truth! it 
maketh my blood boil, when I bethink me 
of what these Lusitanians have done, 
while we of Aragon and Castile have 
been tilting with the infidels for a few 
valleys and mountains, and contending 
for a capital ! ”’ 

‘‘Senor, you are forgetful of the honor 
of the sovereigns, as well as of the service 
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of God,” interrupted the marchioness of | anxiously to the opinions that haa drawn 


Moya, who had the tact to perceive that 
the receiver general was losing sight of 
his discretion, in the magnitude of his 
zeal. ‘* This conquest is one of the vic- 
tories ef the church, and will add luster to 
the two crowns in all future ages. The 
head of the church, himself, hath so recog- 
nized it, and all good Christians should 
acknowledge its character.”’ 

“Tt is not that I undervalue this suc- 
cess, but that I consider the conquest that 
Colon is likely to achieve over so many 
millions that I have thus spoken, Dona 
Beatriz.”’ 

The marchioness, whose spirit was as 
marked as her love for the queen, made a 
sharp reply, and, for a few minutes, she 
and Luis de St. Angel, with Aionzo de 
Quintanilla, maintained the discussion by 
themselves, while Isabella conversed 
apart, with her husband, no one pre- 
suming to meddle with their private con- 
ference. The queen was earnest, and 
evidently much excited, but Ferdinand 
maintained his customary coolness and 
caution, though his manner was marked 
with that profound respect which the 
character of Isabella had early inspired, 
and which she succeeded in maintaining 
throughout her married life. This was a 
picture familiar to the courtiers, one of 
the sovereigns being as remarkable for 
his wily prudence as was the other for her 
generous and sincere ardor whenever im- 
pelled by a good motive. This divided 
discourse lasted half an hour, the queen 
occasionally pausing to listen to what was 
passing in the other group and then re- 
curring to her own arguments with her 
husband. 

At length Isabella left the side of Fer- 
dinand, who coldly resumed the perusal 
of a purple paper, and she moved slowly 
toward the excited party, that was now 
unanimous and rather loud in the expres- 
sion of its regrets—loud for even the in- 
dulgence of so gentle a mistress. Her 
intentions to repress this ardor by her 
own presence, however, was momentarily 
diverted from its object by a glimpse of 
the face of Mercedes, who sat alone, her 
work lying neglected in her lap, listening 


all her companions to the general circle. 

“Thou takest no part in this warm dis- 
cussion, child,’’ observed the queen, stop- 
ping before the chair of our heroine, and 
gazing an instant into her eloquently ex- 
pressive face. ‘‘ Hast thou lost all interest 
in Colon ? ”’ 

““T speak not, senora, because it be- 
cometh youth and ignorance to be modest ; 
but though silent, I feel none the less.”’ 

«¢ And what are thy feelings, daughter ? 
Dost thou, too, think the services of the 
Genoese cannot be bought at too high a 
price ? ”’ : 

‘‘Since your highness doth me this 
honor,’’ answered the lovely girl, the 
blood gradually flushing her pale face as 
she warmed with the subject—* I wiil not 
hesitate to speak. Ido believe this great 
enterprise hath been offered to the sov- 
ereigns, aS a reward for all that they have 
done and endured for religion and the 
Church. I do think that Colon hath been 
guided to this court by a divine hand, and 
by a divine hand hath he been kept here, 
enduring the long servitude of seven years 
rather than abandon his object ; and I do 
think that this late appeal in his favor 
cometh of a power and spirit that should 
prevail.’’ 

“Thou art an enthusiast, daughter, 
more especially in this cause,’’ returned 
the queen, smiling kindly on the blushing 
Mercedes. ‘‘I am greatly moved by thy 
wishes to aid in this enterprise ! ”’ 

Thus spoke Isabella, at a moment when 
she had neither the leisure nor the thought 
to analyze her own feelings, which were 
influenced by a variety of motives, rather 
than by any single consideration. Hven 
this passing touch of woman’s affections, 
however, contributed to give her mind a 
new bias, and she joined the group, which 
respectfully opened as she advanced, 
greatly disposed to yield to De St. Angel’s 
well-meant though somewhat intemperate 
entreaties. Still she hesitated, for her 
wary husband had just been reminding 
her of the exhausted state of the two 
treasuries, and the impoverished condition 
in which both crowns had been left by the 
late war. 
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‘¢ Daughter-marchioness,’’ said Isabella, 
slightly answering the reverences of the 
circle, ‘dost thou still think this Colon 
expressly called of God, for the high pur- 
poses to which he pretendeth ?”’ 

‘‘Senora, I say not exactly that, though 
I believe the Genoese hath some such opin- 
ion of himself. 
—that heaven beareth in mind its faithful 
servitors, and when there is need of impor- 
tant actions, suitable agents are chosen 
for the work. Now we do not know that 
the church, at some day, is to prevail 
throughout the whole world; and why 
may not this be the allotted time, as well 
as another? God ordereth mysteriously, 
and the very adventure that so many of the 
learned have scoffed at, may be intended 
to hasten the victory of the church. We 
should remember, your highness, the hu- 
mility with which this church commenced ; 
how few of the seemingly wise lent it 
their aid; and the high path of glory to 
which it hath reached. This conquest of 
the Moor savoreth of a fulfillment of time, 
and his reign of seven centuries termi- 
nated, may merely be an opening for a 
more glorious future.’’ 

Isabella smiled upon her friend, for this 
was reasoning after her own secret 
thoughts; but her greater acquirements 
rendered her more discriminating in her 
zeal, than was the case with the warm- 
hearted and ardent marchioness. 

‘It is not safe to affix the seal of Provi- 
dence to this or that enterprise, daughter- 
marchioness,’’ she answered, ‘‘and the 
church alone may say what are intended 
for miracles, and what is left for human 
agencies. What sum doth Colon need, 
Senor de St. Angel, to carry on the advent- 
ure in a manner that will content him? ”’ 

“He asketh but two light caravels, my 
honored mistress, and three thousand 
crowns—a sum that many a young spend- 
thrift would waste on his pleasures, in a 
few short weeks.”’ 

“It is not much, truly,’’ observed Isa- 
bella, who had been gradually kindling 
with the thoughts of the nobleness of the 
adventure; ‘‘but, small as it is, my lord 
the king doubteth if our joint coffers can, 
at this moment, well bear the drain.”’ 


But this much I do think | 
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‘Oh! it were a pity that such an occa- 
sion to serve God, such an opportunity to 
increase the Christian sway, and to add 
to the glory of Spain, should be lost for 
this trifle of gold!’ exclaimed Dona 
Beatriz. | 

‘‘It would be, truly,’’ rejoined the 
queen, whose cheek now glowed with an 
enthusiasm little less obvious than that 
which shone so brightly in the counte- 
nance of theardent Mercedes. ‘‘Senorde 
St. Angel, the king cannot be prevailed 
on to enter into this affair, in behalf of 
Aragon ; but I take it on myself, as queen 
of Castile, and, so far as it may properly 
advance human interests, for the benefit 
of my own much-beloved people. If the 
royal treasury be drained, my private 
jewels should suffice for that small sum, 
and I will freely pledge them as surety 
for the gold, rather than let this Colon 
depart without putting the truth of his 
theories to the proof. The result, truly, 
is of too great magnitude to admit of fur- 
ther discussion.’’ 

An exclamation of admiration and de- 
light escaped those present, for it was not 
a usual thing for a princess to deprive her- 
self of personal ornaments in order to ad- 
vance either the interests of the church or 
those of her subjects. The receiver-gen- 
eral, however, soon removed all difficulties 
on the score of money by saying that his 
coffers could advance the required sum, 
on the guarantee of the crown of Castile, 
and that the jewels so freely offered might 
remain in the keeping of their royal owner. 

‘““And now to recall Colon,’’ observed 
the queen, aS soon as these preliminaries 
had been discussed. ‘‘ He hath already 
departed, you say, and no time should be 
lost in acquainting him with this new res- 
olution.”’ 

‘‘Your highness hath here a_ willing 
courier, and one already equipped for the 
road, in the person of Don Luis de Boba- 
dilla,’’ cried Alonzo de Quintanilla, whose 
eye had been drawn to a window by the 
trampling of a horse’s foot; ‘‘and the 
man who will more joyfully bear these 
tidings to the Genoese cannot be found in 
Santa Fé.”’ 

‘°Tis scarce a service suited to one of 
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his high station,’’ answered Isabella, 
doubtingly ; “‘ and yet we should consider 
every moment of delay a wrong to 
Colon—”’ 

‘‘Nay, senora, spare not my nephew,”’ 
eagerly interposed Dona Beatriz; ‘‘he is 
only too happy at being employed in doing 
your highness’ pleasure.”’ 

‘‘Let him, then, be summoned to our 
presence without another instant’s delay. 
I scarce seem to have decided, while the 
principal personage of the great adven- 
ture is journeying from the court.” 

A page was immediately dispatched in 
quest of the young noble, and in a few 
minutes the footsteps of the latter were 
heard in the antechamber. Luis entered 
the presence, flushed, excited, and with 
feelings not a little angered, at the com- 
pelled departure of his new friend. He 
did not fail to impute the blame of this 
occurrence to those who had the power to 
prevent it ; and when his dark, expressive 
eye met the countenanee of his sovereign, 
had it been in her power to read its mean- 
ing, she would have understood that he 
viewed her as a person who had thwarted 
his hopes on more than one occasion. 
Nevertheless, the influence of Dona Isa- 
bella’s pure character and gentle manners 
was seldom forgotten by any who were 
permitted to approach her person; and 
his address was respectful, if not warm. 

‘‘It is your highness’ pleasure to com- 
mand my presence,”’ said the young man, 
as soon as he made his reverences to the 
queen. 

‘‘] thank you for this promptitude, Don 
Luis, having some need of your services. 
Can you tell us what hath befell the Senor 
Christoval Colon, the Genoese navigator, 
with whom, they inform me, you have 
some intimacy ?”’ 

«« Forgive me, senora, if aught unbecom- 
ing escape me; but a full heart must be 
opened lest it break. The (Genoese is 
about to shake the dust of Spain from his 
shoes, and, at this moment, is on his jour- 
ney to another court, to proffer those 
services that this should never have re- 
jected.”’ 

“It is plain, Don Luis, that all thy 
leisure time hath not been passed in 
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'courts,’’ returned the queen, smiling ; 
‘“but we have now service for thy roving 
propensities. Mount thy steed, and pur- 
sue the Senor Colon, with the tidings that 
his conditions will be granted, and a re- 
quest that he will forthwith return. I 
pledge my royal word to send him forth 
on this enterprise, with as little delay as 
the necessary preparations and a suitable 
prudence will allow.”’ 

‘Senora! Dona Isabella! My gracious 
queen! Do I hear aright ?”’ 

“As a sign of the fidelity of thy 
senses, Don Luis, here is the pledge of 
my hand.’’ 

This was said kindly, and the gracious 
manner in which the hand was offered 
brought a gleam of hope to the mind of 
the lover which it had not felt since he 
had been apprised that the queen’s good 
opinion was necessary to secure his happi- 
ness. Kneeling respectfully, he kissed the 
hand of his sovereign, after which, with- 
out changing his attitude, he desired to 
know if he should that instant depart on 
the duty she had named. 

‘¢ Rise, Don Luis, and lose not a mo- 
ment to relieve the loaded heart of the 
Genoese—I might almost say, to relieve 
ours, also; for, daughter-marchioness, 
since this holy enterprise hath broken on- 
my mind with a sudden and almost mirac- 
ulous light, it seemeth that a mountain 
must lie on my breast until the Senor 
Christoval shall learn the truth ! ” 

Luis De Bobadilla did not wait a sec- 
ond bidding, but hurried from the pres- 
ence, as fast as etiquette would allow, and 
the next minute he was in the saddle. At 
his appearance, Mercedes had shrunk into 
the recess of a window, where she now, 
luckily, commanded a view of the court. 
As her lover gained his seat, he caught a 
glimpse of her form; and though the 
spurs were already in his charger’s flanks, 
the rein tightened, and the snorting steed 
was thrown suddenly on his haunches. So 
elastic are the feelings of youth, so de- 
ceptive and flattering the hopes of those 
who love, that the glances which were ex- 
changed were those of mutual delight. 
Neither thought of all the desperate 
chances of the contemplated voyage; of 
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the probability of its want of success; or} 


of the many motives which might still 
induce the queen to withhold her  con- 
sent. Mercedes awoke first from the 
‘short trance that succeeded, for, taking 
the alarm at Luis’ indiscreet delay, she 
motioned him hurriedly to proceed. Again 
the rowels were buried in the flanks of 
the noble animal; fire flashed beneath his 
armed heels, and, at the next minute, Don 
Luis de Bobadilla had disappeared. 

In the meantime Columbus had pursued 
his melancholy journey across the Vega. 
He traveled slowly, and. several times, 
even after his companion had left him, did 
he check his mule, and sit, with his head 
dropped upon his breast, lost in thought, 
the very picture of wo. The noble resig- 
nation that he manifested in public nearly 
gave way in private, and he felt, indeed, 
how hard his disappointments were to be 
borne. In this desultory manner of trav- 
eling he had reached the celebrated pass 
of the Bridge of Pifios, the scene of many 
a Ssanguinary combat, when the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs first overtook his ear. 
Turning his head, he recognized Luis de 
Bobadilla in hot pursuit, with the flanks 
of his horse dyed in blood, and his breast 
white with foam. 

‘Joy! joy ! a thousand times joy, Senor 
Colon,’’ shouted the eager youth, even be- 
fore he was near enough to be distinctly 
heard. ‘‘ Blessed Maria be praised! Joy ! 
senor, joy ! and naught but joy!” 

“This is unexpected, Don Luis,” ex- 
claimed the navigator. ‘ What meaneth 
thy return !”’ 

Luis now attempted to explain his 
errand, but eagerness and the want of 
breath rendered his ideas confused and 
his utterance broken and imperfect. 

<‘ And why should I return to a hesitat- 
ing, cold, and undecided court ? ’? demand- 
ed Columbus. ‘‘ Have I not wasted years 
in striving to urge it to its own good? 
Look at these hairs, young senor, and re- 
member that I have lost a time that nearly 
equals all thy days, in striving uselessly 
to convince the rulers of this peninsula 
that my project is founded on truth.”’ 

«© At length you have succeeded. Isa- 
bella, the true-hearted and never-deceiv- 
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ing queen of Castile, herself hath awoke 
to the importance of thy scheme, and 
pledges her royal word to favor it.”’ 

‘‘Is this true? Can this be true, Don 
Luis ? ”’ 

‘“‘T am sent to you express, senor, to 
urge your immediate return.”’ 

““By whom, young lord? ’’ 

‘*By Dona Isabella, my gracious mis- 
tress, through her own personal com- 
mands.’’ 

‘I cannot forego a single condition 
already offered.’’ 

‘‘It is not expected, senor. Our excel- 
lent and generous mistress granteth all 
you ask, and hath nobly offered, as I 
Jearn, to pledge her private jewels rather 
than that the enterprise fail.’’ 

Columbus was deeply touched with this 
information, and, removing his cap, he 
concealed his face with it for a moment, 
as if ashamed to betray the weakness that 
came over him. When he uncovered his 
face it was radiant with happiness, and 
every doubt appeared to have vanished. 
Years of suffering were forgotten in that 
moment of joy, and he immediately signi- 
fied his readiness to accompany the youth 
back to Santa Fé. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘“‘ How beautiful is genius when combined 
With holiness! Oh! how divinely sweet 
The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are 

touch’d 
By the soft hand of Piety, and hung 
Upon Religion’s shrine, there vibrating 
With solemn music in the air of God!”’ 
—JOHN WILSON. 


CoLUMBUS was received by his friends, 
Luis de St. Angel and ~Alonzo de Quin- 
tanilla, with a gratification they found 
it difficult to express. They were loud in 
their eulogiums on Isabella, and added to 
the assurances of Don Luis, such proofs 
of the seriousness of the queen’s inten- 
tions, as to remove all doubts from the 
mind of the navigator. He was then, 
without further delay, conducted to the 
presence. 

‘‘Senor Colon,’’ said Isabella, as the 
Genoese advanced and knelt at her feet. 
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“you are welcome back again. 
misunderstanding are fully removed, and 
henceforth, I trust that we shall act 
cheerfully and unitedly to produce the 
same great end. Rise, senor, and receive 
this as a gage of my support and friend- 
ship.” 

Columbus saluted the offered hand, and 
arose from his knees. At that instant, 
there was probably no one present whose 
feelings were not raised to the buoyancy 
of hope; for it was a peculiarity con- 
nected with the origin and execution of 
this great enterprise, that, after having 
been urged for so long a period, amid 
sneers, and doubts, and ridicule, it was at 
first adopted with something very like 
enthusiasm. 

«*Senora,’’ returned Columbus, whose 
grave aspect and noble mien contributed 
not a little to the advancement of his 
views—‘“‘ Senora, my heart thanks you for 
this kindness—so welcome because so little 
hoped for this morning—and God will 
reward it. We have great things in re- 
serve, and I devoutly wish we may all be 
found equal to our several duties. I hope 
my lord the king will not withhold from 
my undertaking the light of his gracious 
countenance.’’ 

“You are a servitor of Castile, Senor 
Colon, though little is attempted for even 
this kingdom, without the approbation 
and consent of the king of Aragon. Don 
Fernando hath been gained over to our 
side, though his greater caution and su- 
perior wisdom have not as easily fallen 
into the measure, aS woman’s faith and 
woman’s hopes.”’ 

“¢T ask no higher wisdom, no truer faith 
than those of Isabella’s,’’ said the navi- 
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All our | Hitherto she had seen but little of the 


navigator, and never before under circum- 
stances that enabled her so thoroughly to 
feel the influence of his air and deport- 
ment. Columbus had not the finish of 
manner that it is fancied courts can 
only bestow, and which it would be more 
just to refer to lives devoted to hahits of 
pleasing ; but the character of the man 
shone through the exterior, and, in his 
case, all that artificial training could sup- 
ply fell short of the noble aspect of nature, 
sustained by high aspirations. Toa com- 
manding person, anda gravity that was 
heightened by the loftiness of his pur- 
poses, Columbus added the sober ear- 
nestness of a deeply-seated and an all- 
pervading enthusiasm, which threw the 
grace of truth and probity on what he 
said and did. No quality of his mind 
was more apparent than its sense of 
right, as right was then considered in 
connection with the opinions of the age; 
and it is a singular circumstance that the 
greatest adventure of modern times was 
thus confided by Providence, as it might 
be with especial objects, to the care of a 
sovereign and to the hands of an executive 
leader, who were equally distinguished by 
the possession of so rare a characteristic. 

**J thank you, senor, for this proof of 
confidence,’’ returned the queen, both sur- 
prised and gratified ; ‘‘and so long as God 
giveth me power to direct, and knowl- 
edge to decide, your interests as well as 
those of this long-cherished scheme shall 
be looked to. But we are not to exclude 
the king from our confederacy, since he 
hath been finally gained to our opinions, 


land no doubt now as anxiously looketh 


gator, with a grave dignity that rendered | 


the compliment so much the more accep- 
table, by giving it every appearance of 
sincerity. ‘Her known prudence shall 
turn from me the derision of the light- 
minded and idle, and on her royal word I 
place all my hopes. Henceforth, and 
I trust forever, | am your highness’ sub- 
ject and servant.”’ 

The queen was deeply impressed with 
the air of lofty truth that elevated the 
thoughts and manner of the speaker. 


forward to success as we do ourselves.”’ 
Columbus bowed his acquiescence, and 
the conjugal affection of Isabella was sat- 
isfied with this concession to her husband’s 
character and motives; for, while it was 
impossible that one so pure and ardent in 
the cause of virtue, and as disinterested 
as the queen, should not detect some of 
the selfishness of Ferdinand’s cautious 
policy, the feelings of a wife so far pre- 
vailed over the sagacity of the sovereign 
as to leave her blind to faults that the 
enemies of Aragon were fond of dwelling 
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on. <All admitted the truth of Isabella, 
but Ferdinand had far less credit with his 
contemporaries, either on the score of 
faith or on that of motives. Still he 
might have been ranked among the most 
upright of the reigning princes of Europe, 
his faults being rendered more conspicu- 
ous, perhaps, from being necessarily placed 
in such close connection with, and in such 
vivid contrast to, the truer virtues of the 
queen. In short, these two sovereigns, so 
intimately united by personal and politi- 
cal interests, merely exhibited on their 
thrones a _ picture that may be seen, at 
any moment, in all the inferior gradations 
of the social scale, in which the worldly 
views and meretricious motives of man 
serve as foils to the truer heart, sincerer 
character, and more chastened conduct of 
woman. 

Don Fernando now appeared, and he 
joined in the discourse in a manner to show 
that, he considered himself fully committed 
to redeem the pledges given by his wife. 
The historians have told us that he had 
‘been won over by the intercessions of a 
favorite, though the better opinion would 
seem to be that deference for Isabella, 
whose pure earnestness in the cause of 
virtue often led him from his niore selfish 
policy, lay at the bottom of his compli- 
ance. Whatever may have been the mo- 
tive, however, it is certain that the king 
never entered into the undertaking with 
the ardent, zealous endeavors to insure 
success, which from that moment distin- 
guished the conduct of his royal consort. 

‘«« We have recovered our truant,’’ said 
Isabella, as her husband approached, her 
eyes lighting and her cheeks flushed with 
a pious enthusiasm, like those of Mercedes 
de Valverde, who was an entranced wit- 
ness of all that was passing. ‘‘ We have 
recovered our truant, and there is not a 
moment of unnecessary delay to be per- 
mitted, until he shall be sent forth on this 
great voyage. Should he truly attain 
Cathay and the Indies, it will be a triumph 
to the church even exceeding this conquest 
of the territories of the Moor.”’ 

‘7 am pleased to see the senor at Santa 
Fé, again,’’ courteously returned the king, 
‘‘and if he but do the half of that thou 
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i seemest to expect, we shall have reason 
to rejoice that our countenance hath 
not been withheld. He may not render 
the crown of Castile still more powerful, 
but he may so far enrich himself that, as 
a subject, be will have difficulty in finding 
the proper uses for his gold.”’ 

‘«There will always be a use for the gold 
of a Christian,’’ answered the navigator, 
‘‘while the infidel remaineth the master 
of the Holy Sepulcher.”’ 

‘‘ How is this!’ exclaimed Ferdinand, 
in his quick, sharp voice: ‘‘dost thou 
think, senor, of a crusade, as well as of 
discovering new regions ? ”’ 

‘‘Such, your highness, it hath long heen 
my hope, would be the first appropriation 
of the wealth that will, out of question, 
flow from the discovery of a new and near 
route to the Indies. Is it not a blot on 
Christendom that the Mussulman should 
be permitted to raise his profane altars 
on the spot that Christ visited on earth; 
where, indeed, he was born, and where 
his holy remains lay until his glorious 
resurrection? This foul disgrace there 
are hearts and swords enough ready to 
wipe out; all that is wanted is gold. If 
the first desire of my heart be to become 
the instrument of leading the way to the 
East, by a western and direct passage, 
the second is, to see the riches that will 
certainly follow such a discovery devoted 
to the service of God, by rearing anew 
his altars and reviving his worship in the 
land where he endured his agony and gave 
up the ghost for the sins of men.”’ 

Isabella smiled at the navigator’s en- 
thusiasm, though, sooth to say, the senti- 
ment found something of an echo in her 
pious bosom ; albeit the age of crusades ap- 
peared to have gone by. Not so exactly 
with Ferdinand. He smiled also, but no an- 
swering sentiment of holy zeal was awak- 
ened within him. He felt, on the contrary, 
a strong distrust of the wisdom of commit- 
ting the care of even two insignificant 
caravels. and the fate of a sum as small 
as three thousand crowns, to a visionary, 
who had scarcely made a commencement 
in one extremely equivocal enterprise be- 
fore his thoughts were running on the exe- 
cution of another, that had baffled the 
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united efforts and pious constancy of all | it may come to pass ! 


Europe. To him, the discovery of a west- 
ern passage to the Indies, and the repos- 
session of the holy sepulcher, were results 
that were equally problematical, and it 
would have been quite sufficient to incur 
his distrust to believe in the practicability 
of either. Here, however, was a man 
who was about to embark in an attemp? 
to execute the first, holding in reserve 
the last, aS a consequence of success in 
the undertaking in which he was already 
engaged. 

There were a few minutes, during which 
Ferdinand seriously contemplated the de- 
feat of the Genoese’s schemes, and had 
the discourse terminated here, it is uncer- 
tain how far his cool and calculating 
policy might have prevailed over the 
good faith, sincere integrity, and newly 
awakened enthusiasm of his wife. For- 
tunately, the conversation had gone on 
while he was meditating on this subject, 
and when he rejoined the circle he found 
the queen and the navigator pursuing the 
subject with an earnestness that had 
entirely overlooked his momentary ab- 
sence. 

‘¢T shall show your highness all that she 
demandeth,’’ continued Columbus, in an- 
swer to a question of the queen’s. ‘‘ It is 
my expectation to reach the territories of 
the Great Khan, the descendant of the 
monarch who was visited by the Polos, a 
century since; at which time a strong de- 
sire to embrace the religion of Christ was 
manifested by many in that gorgeous 
court, the sovereign included. We are 
told in the sacred books of prophecy that 
the day is to arrive when the whole earth 
will worship the true and living God ; and 
that time, it would seem, from many signs 
and tokens that are visible to those who 
seek them, draweth near, and is full of 
hope to such as honor God and seek his 
glory. To bring all those vast regions in 
subjection to the Church needeth but a 
constant faith, sustained by the delegated 
agencies of the priesthood, and the pro- 
tecting hands of princes.”’ | 

“This hath a seeming probability,’’ ob- 
served the queen, ‘‘and Providence so 
guide us in this mighty undertaking that 
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Were those Polos 
pious missionaries, senor ? ” 

«They were but travelers; men who 
sought their own advantage, while they 
were not altogether unmindful of the 
duties of religion. It may be well, senora, 
first to plant the cross in the islands, and 
thence to spread the truth over the main 
land. Cipango, in particular, is a prom- 
ising region for the commencement of the 


‘glorious work, which, no doubt, will pro- 


ceed with all the swiftness of a miracle.’’ 

“Ts this Cipango known to produce 
spices, or aught that may serve to uphold 
a sinking treasury, and repay us for so 
much cost and risk? ’’ asked the king, a 
little inopportunely for the zeal of the two 
other interlocutors. 

Isabella looked pained, the prevailing 
trait in Ferdinand’s character often caus- 
ing her to feel as affectionate wives are 
wont to feel when their husbands forget to 
think, act, or speak up to the level of their 
own warm-hearted and virtuous propen- 
sities ; but she suffered no other sign of the 
passing emotions to escape her. 

‘According to the accounts of Marco 
Polo, your highness,’’ answered Colum- 
bus, ‘‘earth hath no richer island. It 
aboundeth especially in gold; nor are 
pearls and precious stones at all rare. 
But all that region is a quarter of infinite 
wealth and benighted infidelity. Provi- 
dence seemeth to have united the first 
with the last, as a reward to the Christian 
monarch who shall use his power to extend 
the sway of the Church. The sea, there- 
abouts, is covered with smaller islands, 
Marco telling us that no less than seven 
thousand four hundred and forty have been 
enumerated, not one of all which doth not 
produce some odoriferous tree, or plant of 
delicious perfume. It is then, thither, 
gracious lord and lady, my honored sov- 
ereigns, that I propose to proceed at once, 
leaving all meaner objects, to exalt the 
two kingdoms and to serve the church. 
Should we reach Cipango in safety, as, by 
the blessing of God, acting on a zeal and 
faith that are not easily shaken, I trust we 
shall be able to do, in the course of two 
months’ diligent navigation, it will be my 
next purpose to pass over to the continent, 
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and seek the khan himself, in his kingdom ! strong support of the navigator, was not 


of Cathay. The day that my foot touches 
the land of Asia will be a glorious day for 
Spain, and for all who have had a part in 
the accomplishment of so great an enter- 
prise !”’ 

Ferdinand’s keen eyes were riveted on 
the navigator, as he thus betrayed his 
hopes with the quiet but earnest manner 
of deep enthusiasm, and he might have 
been at a loss, himself, just at that mo- 
ment, to have analyzed his own feelings. 
The picture of wealth that Columbus had 
conjured to his imagination was as entic- 
ing as his cold and calculating habits of 
distrust and caution rendered it question- 
able. Isabella heard only, or thought 
only, of the pious longings of her pure 
spirit for the conversion and the salvation 
of the infidels, and thus each of the two 
sovereigns had a favorite impulse to bind 
him, or her, to the prosecution of the voy- 
age. 

After this, the conversation entered 
more into details, and the heads of the 
terms demanded by Columbus were gone 
over again, and approved of by those who 
were most interested in the matter. All 
thought of the archbishop and his objec- 
tions was momentarily lost, and had the 
Genoese been a monarch, treating with 
monarchs, he could not have had more 
reason to be satisfied with the respectful 
manner in which his terms were heard. 
Even his proposal to receive one-eighth of 
the profits of this, and all future expedi- 
tions to the places he might discover, on 
condition of his advancing an equal pro- 
portion of the outfits, was cheerfully ac- 
ceded to; making him, at once, a partner 
with the crown, in the risks and benefits 
of the many undertakings that it was 
hoped would follow from the success of 
this. 

Luis de St. Angel and Alonzo de Quin- 
tanilla quitted the royal presence, in com- 
pany with Columbus. They saw him to 
his lodgings, and left him with a respect 
and cordiality of manner, that cheered a 
heart which had lately been so bruised 
and disappointed. As they walked away 
in company, the former, who, notwith- 


apt to suppress his thoughts, opened a dia- 
logue in the following manner. 

‘‘By all the saints! friend Alonzo,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ but this Colon carrieth it with 
a high hand among us, and in a way, some- 
times, to make me doubt the prudence of 
our interference. He hath treated with 
the two sovereigns like a monarch, and 
like a monarch hath he carried his point ! ’ 

‘Who hath aided him more than thy- 
self, friend Luis?’’ returned Alonzo de 
Quintanilla; ‘‘for, without thy bold as- 
sault on Dofia Isabella’s patience, the 
matter had been decided against this voy- 
age, and the Genoese would still be on his 
way to the court of King Louis.’’ 

““T regret it not; the chance of keeping 
the Frenchman within modest bounds be- 
ing worth a harder effort. Her highness 
—Heaven and all the saints unite to bless 
her for her upright intentions and gener- 
ous thoughts— will never regret the 
trifling cost, even though bootless, with so 
great an aim in view. But now the thing 
is done, I marvel, myseif, that a queen of 
Castile and a king of Aragon should grant 
such conditions to an unknown and name- 
less sea-farer ; one that hath neither ser- 
vices, family, nor gold, to recommend 
him !”’ 

‘¢Hath he not had Luis de Angel of his 
side ? ”’ 

«That hath he,’’ returned the receiver- 
general, ‘‘and that right stoutly, too; 
and for good and sufficient cause. I only 
marvel at our success, and at the manner 
in which this Colon hath borne himself in 
the affair. I much feared that the high 
price he set upon his services might ruin 
all our hopes.”’ 

«And yet thou didst reason with the 
queen, as if thou thoughtst it insignificant, 
compared with the good that would come 
of the voyage.”’ 

‘‘Is there aught wonderful in this, my 
worthy friend? We consume our means 
in efforts to obtain our ends, and, while 
suffering under the exhaustion, begin first 
to see the other side of the question. Ll 
am chiefly surprised at mine own success ! 
As for this Genoese, he is, truly, a most 


standing the liberality of his views and his wonderful man, and, in my heart, I think 
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him right in demanding such high con- 
ditions. If he succeed, who so great as 
he? and, if he fail, the conditions will do 
him no good, and Castile little harm.’’ 

‘‘] have remarked, Senor de St. Angel, 
that when grave men set a light value on 
themselves, the world is apt to take them 
at their word, though willing enough to 
laugh at the pretensions of triflers. After 
all, the high demands of Colon may have 
done him much service, since their high- 
nesses could not but feel that they were 
negotiating with one who had faith in his 
own projects.”’ 

‘*Itis much as thou sayest, Alonzo ; men 
often prizing us aS we seem to prize our- 
selves, so long as we act at all up to the 
level of our pretensions. But there is ster- 
ling merit in this Colon to sustain him in 
all that he sayeth and doth; wisdom of 
speech, dignity and gravity of mien, and 
nobleness of feeling and sentiment. Truly, 
I have listened to the man when he hath 
seemed inspired ! °’ 

“Well, he hath now good occasion to 
manifest whether this inspiration be of the 
true quality or not,’’ returned the other. 
‘‘ Of a verity, I often distrust the wisdom 
of our own conclusions.’’ 

In this manner did even these two zeal- 
ous friends of Columbus discuss his char- 
acter and chances of success; for, while 
they were among the most decided of his 
supporters, and had discovered the utmost 
readiness to uphold him when his cause 
seemed hopeless, now that the means were 
likely to be afforded to allow him to demon- 
strate the justice of his opinions, doubts and 
misgivings beset their minds. Such is hu- 
man nature. Opposition awakens our zeal, 
quickens our apprehensions, stimulates our 
reason, and emboldens our opinions ; while, 
thrown back upon ourselves for the proofs 
of what we have been long stoutly main- 
taining under the pressure of resistance, 
we begin to distrust the truth of our own 
theories and to dread the demonstrations 
of a failure. Even the first disciples of the 
Son of God faltered most in their faith as 
his predictions were being’ realized; and 
most reformers are never so dogmatical 
and certain as when battling for their prin- 
ciples, or so timid and wavering as when 
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they are about to put their long cherished 
plans in execution. In all this we might see 
a wise provision of Providence, which gives 
us zeal to overcome difficulties, and pru- 
dence when caution and moderation become 
virtues rather than faults. 

Although Luis de St. Angel and his 
friend conversed thus freely together, 
however, they did not the less continue 
true to their original feelings. Their 
doubts were transient and of little ac- 
count; and it was remarked of them, 
whenever they were in the presence of 
Columbus himself, that the calm, steady, 
but deeply seated enthusiasm of that ex- 
traordinary man, did not fail to carry 
with him the opinions, not only of these 
steady supporters, but those of most other 
listeners. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘Song is on thy hills; 
Oh, sweet and mournful melodies of Spain, 
That lull’d my boyhood, how your memory thrills 
The exile’s heart with sudden-wakening pain.” 
THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 


From the moment that Isabella pledged 
her royal word to support Columbus in 
his great design, all reasonable doubts of 
the sailing of the expedition ceased, though 
few anticipated any results of importance. 
Of so much greater magnitude, indeed, 
did the conquest of the kingdom of Gran- 
ada appear at that instant, than any prob- 
able consequences which could follow from 
this novel enterprise, that the latter was 
almost overlooked in the all-absorbing 
interest that was connected with the 
former. 

There was one youthful and generous 
heart, however, all of whose hopes were 
concentrated in the success of the great 
voyage. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
we mean that of Mercedes de Valverde. 
She had watched the recent events as they 
occurred, with an intensity of expectation 
that perhaps none but the youthful, fer- 
vent, inexperienced, and uncorrupted can 
feel; and now that all her hopes were 
about to be realized, a tender and generous 
joy diffused itself over her whole moral 
system, in a way to render her happiness, 
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for a time, even blissful. 
loved so truly and with so much feminine 
devotedness, nature had endowed this 
warm-hearted young creature with a 
sagacity and readiness of apprehension, 
which, when quickened by the sentiments 
that are so apt to concentrate all the 
energies of her sex, showed her the pro- 
priety of the distrust of the queen and 
her guardian, and fully justified their 
hesitation in her eyes, which were rather 
charmed than blinded by the ascendency 
of her passion. She knew too well what 
was due to her virgin fame, her high ex- 
pectations, her great name, and her ele- 
vated position near the person, and in the 
immediate confidence of Isabella, even to 
wish her hand unworthily bestowed ; and 
while she deferred, with the dignity and 
discretion of birth and female decorum, to 
all that opinion and prudence could have 
a right to ask of a noble maiden, she con- 
fided in her lover’s power to justify her 
choice with the boundless confidence of a 
woman. Her aunt had taught her to be- 
lieve that this voyage of the Genoese was 
likely to lead to great events, and her 
religious enthusiasm, like that of the 
queen’s, led her to expect most of that 
which she so fervently wished. 

During the time it was known to those 
near the person of Isabella, that the con- 
ditions between the sovereigns and tlhe 
navigators were being reduced in writing 
and were receiving the necessary forms, 
Luis neither sought an interview with his 
mistress, nor was accidentally favored in 
that way; but, no sooner was it under- 
stood Columbus had effected all that he 
deemed necessary in this particular, and 
had quitted the court for the coast, than 
the young man threw himself, at once, on 
the generosity of his aunt, beseeching her 
to favor his views now that he was about 
to leave Spain on an adventure that most 
regarded as desperate. All he asked was 
a pledge of being well received by his 
mistress and her friends, on his return- 
ing successful. 

“T see that thou hast taken a lesson 
from this new master of thine,’’ answered 
the high-souled but kind-hearted Beatriz, 
smiling—‘‘ and would fain have thy terms 
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But thou knowest, Luis, that Mer- 
cedes de Valverde is no peasant’s child to 
be lightly cared for, bat that she cometh 
of the noblest blood of Spain, having had 
a Guzman for a mother, and Mendozas 
out of number among her kinsmen. She 
is, moreover, one of the richest heiresses 
of Castile ; and it would ill become her 
guardian to forget her watchfulness, 
under such circumstances, in behalf of 
one of the idle wanderers of Christen- 
dom, simply because it happeneth to be 
her own beloved brother’s son.”’ 

« And if the Dona Mercedes be all thou 
sayest, senora—and thou hast not even 
touched upon her highest claims to merit, 
her heart, her beauty, her truth, and her 
thousand virtues—but if she be all that 
thou sayest, Dona Beatriz, is a Bobadilla 
unworthy of her.’’ 

‘‘How! if she be, moreover, all thou 
sayest, too, Don Luis! The heart, the 
truth, and the thousand virtues! Me- 
thinks a shorter catalogue might content 
one who is himself so great a rover, lest 
some of these qualities be lost in his many 
journeys ! ”’ 

Luis laughed, in spite of himself, at the 
affected seriousness of his aunt; and then 
successfully endeavoring to repress a little 
resentment that her language awakened, 
he answered in a way to do no discredit 
to a well-established reputation for good- 
nature. 

‘“‘T cannot call thee ‘daughter-mar- 
chioness,’ in imitation of her highness,” 
he answered, with a coaxing smile, so like 
that her deceased brother was wont to 
use when disposed to wheedle her out of 
some concession, that it fairly caused 
Dona Beatriz to start—‘‘ but I can say 
with more truth, ‘aunt-marchioness ’“— 
and a very dear aunt, too—wilt thou visit 
a little youthful indiscretion so severely? 
I had hoped, now Colon was about to set 
forth, that all was forgotten in the noble 
and common end we have in view.”’ 

‘‘Luis,’’ returned the aunt, regarding: 
her nephew with the severe resolution that, 
was so often exhibited in her acts as well 
as in her words, ‘‘dost think that a mere: 
display of courage will prove sufficient to: 
win Mercedes from me? to put to’sleep 
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the vigilance of her friends? to gain the 
approbation of her guardian ? Learn, too 
confident boy, that Mercedes de Guzman 
was the companion of my childhood; my 
warmest, dearest friend, next to her high- 
ness; and that she put all faith in my 
disposition to do full justice by her child. 
She died by slow degrees, and the fate of 
the orphan was often discussed between 
us. That she could ever become the wife 
of any but a Christian noble, neither of us 
linagined possible; but there are so many 
different characters under the same out- 
ward professions, that names deceived us 
not. I do believe that poor woman be- 
thought her more of her child’s future 
worldly fortunes than of her own sins, 
and that she prayed oftener for the happy 
conclusion of the first than for the pardon 
of the last! Thou knowest little of the 
strength of a mother’s love, Luis, and canst 
not understand all the doubts that beset 
the heart, when the parent is compelled 
to leave a tender plant, like Mercedes, to 
the cold nursing of a selfish world.’’ 

‘‘T can readily fancy the mother of my 
love fitted for heaven without the usual 
interpositions of masses and paters, Dona 
Beatriz; but have aunts no consideration 
for nephews as well as mothers for chil- 
dren ? ”’ 

** The tie is close and strong, my child, 
and yet it is not parental; nor art thou a 
sensitive, true-hearted, enthusiastic girl, 
filled with the confidence of thy purity, 
and overflowing with the affections that, 
in the end, make mothers what they are.”’ 

‘By San Iago! and am I not the very 
youth to render such a creature happy ? 
I, too, am sensitive—too much so, in sooth, 
for my own peace; I, too, am true-hearted, 
as is seen by my having had but this one 
love, when I might have had fifty; and if 
I am not exactly overflowing with the con- 
fidence of purity, I have the confidence of 
youth, health, strength, and courage, 
which is quite as useful for a cavalier ; 
and I have abundance of the affection that 
makes good fathers, which is all that can 
reasonably be asked of a man.”’ 

‘*Thou, then, thinkest thyself, truant, 
every way worthy to be the husband of 
Mercedes de Valverde ? ”’ 
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‘Nay, aunt of mine, thou hast a search- 
ing way with thy questions! Who is, or 
can be, exactly worthy of so much excel- 
lence? I may not be altogether deserv- 
ing of her, but then again, I am not alto- 
gether undeserving of her. lam quite as 
noble, nearly as well endowed with estates, 
of suitable years, of fitting address as a 
knight, and love her better than I love my 
own soul. Methinks the last should count 
for something, since he that loveth devot- 
edly, will surely strive to render its object 
happy.”’ 

‘“‘Thou art a silly, inexperienced boy, 
with a most excellent heart, a happy, care- 
less disposition, and a head that was made 
to hold better thoughts than commonly 
reside there !’’ exclaimed the aunt, giving 
way to an impulse of natural feeling, even 
while she frowned on her nephew’s folly. 
‘‘ But, hear me, and for once think gravely, 
and reflect on what I say. Ihave told 
thee of the mother of Mercedes, of her 
dying doubts, her anxiety, and of her con- 
fidence in me. Her highness and I were 
alone with her, the morning of the day 
that her spirit took its flight to heaven ; 
and then she poured out all her feelings, 
in a way that has left on us both an im- 
pression that can never cease, while aught 
can be done by either for the security of 
the daughter’s happiness. Thou hast 
thought the queen unkind. I know not but, 
in thy intemperate speech, thou hast dared 
to charge her highness with carrying her 
care for her subjects’ well-being beyond a 
sovereign’s rights—’’ 

‘““Nay, Dona Beatriz,’’ hastily inter- 
rupted Luis, “‘ herein thou dost me great 
injustice. I may have felt—no doubt I 
have keenly, bitterly felt, the consequences 
of Dona Isabella’s distrust of my con- 
stancy ; but never has rebel thought of 
mine even presumed to doubt her right to 
command all our services, as well as all 
our lives. This is due to her sacred au- 
thority from all; but we, who so well 
know the heart and motives of the queen, 
also know that she doth naught from 
caprice or a desire to rule; while she doth 
so much from affection to her people.”’ 

As Don Luis uttered this with an ear- 
nest look, and features flushed with sin- 
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cerity, it was impossible not to see that 
he meant as much as he said. If men 
considered the consequences that often 
attend their lightest words, less levity of 
speech would be used, and the office of 
tale-bearer, the meanest station in the 
whole catalogue of social rank, would 
become extinct for want of occupation. 
Few cared less, or thought less, about the 
consequences of what they uttered than 
Luis de Bobadilla; and yet this hasty but 
sincere reply did him good service with 
more than one of those who exercised a 
material influence over his fortunes. The 
honest praise of the queen went directly 
to the heart of the marchioness, who 
rather idolized than loved her royal mis- 
tress, the long and close intimacy that 
had existed between them having made 
her thoroughly acquainted with the pure 
and almost holy character of Isabella ; 
and when she repeated the words of her 
nephew to the latter, her own well-estab- 
lished reputation for truth caused them 
to be implicitly believed. Whatever may 
_be the correctness of our views in general, 
one of the must certain ways to the feel- 
ings is the assurance of being respected 
and esteemed; while, of all the divine 
mandates, the most difficult to find obedi- 
ence is that which tells us to ‘‘ love those 
who hate’? us. Isabella, notwithstand- 
ing her high destiny and lofty qualities, 
was thoroughly a woman; and when she 
discovered that, in spite of her own cold- 
ness to the youth, he really entertained 
so much profound deference for her char- 
acter, and appreciated her feelings and 
motives in a way that conscience told her 
she merited, she was much better dis- 
posed to look at his peculiar faults with 
indulgence, and to ascribe that to mere 
animal spirits, which, under less favor- 
able auspices, might possibly have been 
mistaken for ignoble propensities. 

But this is a little anticipating events. 
The first consequence of Luis’ speech was 
a milder expression in the countenance of 
his aunt, and a disposition to consider his 
entreaties to be admitted to a private in- 
terview with Mercedes, with more indul- 
gence. 

<‘T may have done thee injustice in this, 
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‘Luis,’?’ resumed Dona Beatriz, betraying 


in her manner the sudden change of feel- 
ing mentioned ; ‘‘ for I do think thee con- 
scious of thy duty to her highness, and of 
the almost heavenly sense of justice that 
reigneth in her heart, and through that 
heart, in Castile. Thou hast not lost in 
my esteem by thus exhibiting thy respect 
and love for the queen, for it is impossible 
to have any regard for female virtue, and 
not to manifest it to its best representa- 
tive.”’ 

‘Do I not, also, dear aunt, in my at- 
tachment to thy ward? Is not my very 
choice, in some sort, a pledge of the truth 
and justice of my feelings in these par- 
ticulars ? ” 

‘«¢Ah! Luis de Bobadilla, it is not diffi- 
cult to teach the heart to lean toward the 
richest and the noblest, when she hap- 
peneth also to be the fairest, maiden of 
Spain ! ’ 

«And am I a hypocrite, marchioness ? 
Dost thou accuse the son of thy brother 
of being a feigner of that which he doth 
not feel ?—one influenced by so mean a 
passion as the love of gold and of lands? ”’ 

“Foreign lands, heedless boy,”’ returned 
the aunt, smiling, ‘‘ but not of others’ 
lands. No, Luis, none that know thee 
will accuse thee of hypocrisy. We be- 
lieve in the truth and ardor of thy at- 
tachment, and it is for that very cause 
that we must distrust thy passion.’’ 

‘‘How! are feigned feelings of more re- 
pute with the queen and thyself than real 
feelings? A spurious and fancied love, 
than the honest, downright, manly pas- 
sion ?”’ 

‘Tt is this genuine feeling, this honest, 
downright, manly passion, as thou term- 
est it, which is most apt to awaken sym- 
pathy in the tender bosom of a young girl. 
There is no truer touch-stone, which to 
try the faithfulness of feelings, than the 
heart, when the head is not turned by 
vanity; and the more unquestionable the 
passion, the easier is it for its subject to 
make the discovery. ‘Two drops of water 
do not glide together more naturally than 
two hearts, nephew, when there is a strong 
affinity between them. JDidst thou not 
really love Mercedes, as my near and dear 
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relative, thou mightst laugh and sing in 
her company at all times that should be 
suitable for the dignity of a maiden, and it 
would not cause me an uneasy moment.”’ 

“Tam thy near and dear relative, aunt 
of mine, with a miracle! and yet it is 
more difficult for me to get a sight of thy 
ward—”’ 

““Who is the especial care of the queen 
of Castile.’’ 

“Well, be it so; and why should a Bob- 
adilla be proscribed by even a queen of 
Castile ? ”’ 

Luis then had recourse to his most per- 
suasive powers, and, improving the little 
advantage he had gained, by dint of 
coaxing and teasing he so far prevailed 
on Dona Beatriz as to obtain a promise 
that she would apply to the queen for 
permission to grant him one private inter- 
view with Mercedes. We say the queen, 
since Isabella, distrusting the influence of 
blood, had cautioned the marchioness on 
this subject ; and the prudence of letting 
the young people see each other as little 
as possible, had been fully settled between 
them. It was in redeeming this promise 
that the aunt related the substance of the 
conversation that has just been given, 
and mentioned to her royal mistress the 
state of her nephew’s feelings as respected 
herself. The effect of such information 
was necessarily favorable to the young 
man’s views, and one of its first fruits 
was the desired permission to have the 
interview he sought. 

“They are not sovereigns,’’ remarked 
the queen, with a smile that the favorite 
could see was melancholy, though it sur- 
passed her means of penetration to Say 
whether it proceeded from a really sad- 
dened feeling, or whether it were merely 
the manner in which the mind is apt to 
glance backward at emotions that it 
is known can never be again awakened in 
our bosoms ;—‘‘they are not sovereigns, 
daughter-marchioness, to woo by proxy, 
and wed as strangers. It may not be 
wise to suffer the intercourse to become 
too common, but it were cruel to deny the 
youth, as he is about to depart on an en- 
terprise of so doubtful issue, one oppor- 
tunity to declare his passion and to make 
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his protestations of constancy. If thy 
ward hath, in truth, any tenderness for 


/him, the recollection of this interview will 


soothe many a weary hour while Don Luis 
is away.”’ 

‘“* And add fuel to the fiame,”? returned 
Dona Beatriz, pointedly. 

“We know not of that, my good Bea- 
triz, since, the heart being softened by the 
power of God to a sense of its religious 
duties, may not the same kind hand direct 
it and shield it in the indulgence of its 
more worldly feelings? Mercedes will 
never forget her duty, and, the imagina- 
tion feeding itself, it may not be the wis- 
est course to leave that of an enthusiast 
like our young charge, so entirely to its 
own pictures. Realities are often less 
hazardous than the creatures of the fancy. 
Then, thy nephew will not be a loser by 
the occasion, for, by keeping constantly 
in view the object he now seemeth to pur- 
sue so earnestly, he will the more endeavor 
to deserve success.’’ 

‘‘T much fear, senora, that the best con- 
clusions are not to be depended on in an 
affair that touches the waywardness of the 
feelings.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Beatriz; and yet I do 
not see that we can well deny this inter- 
view, now that Don Luis is so near de- 
parture. Tell him Laccord him that which 
he so desireth, and let him bear in mind 
that a grandee should never quit Castile 
without presenting himself before his sov- 
ereign.”’ 

‘“‘T fear, your highness,”? returned the 
marchioness, laughing, ‘that Don Luis 
will feel this last command, however, 
gracious and kind in fact, as a strong re- 
buke, since he hath more than once done 
this already, without even presenting him- 
self before his own aunt! ”’ 

‘*On these occasions he went idly, and 
without consideration; but he is now en- 
gaged in an honorable and noble enter- 
prise, and we will make it apparent to him 
that all feel the difference.”’ 

The conversation now changed, it being 
understood that the request of the young 
man was to be granted. Isabella had, in 
this instance, departed from a law she had 
laid down for her own government, under 
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the influence of her womanly feelings, 
‘which often caused her to forget that she 
was a queen, when novery grave duties 
existed to keep alive the recollection ; for 
it would have been difficult to decide in 
which light this pure-minded and excellent 
female most merited the esteem of man- 


kind—in her high character as a just and , 


conscientious sovereign, or when she acted 
more directly under the gentler impulses 
of her sex. As for her friend, she was 
perhaps more tenacious of doing what she 
conceived to be her duty, by her ward, 
than the queen herself; since, with a 
greater responsibility, she was exposed 
to the suspicion of acting with a design 
to increase the wealth and to strengthen 
the connections of her own family. Still, 
the wishes of Isabella were laws to the 
mrachioness of Moya, and she sought an 
early opportunity to acquaint her ward 
with her intention to allow Don Luis, for 
once, to plead his own cause with his mis- 
tress, before he departed on his perilous 
and mysterious enterprise. 

Our heroine received this intelligence 
with the mingled sensations of apprehen- 
sion, delight, misgivings, and joy, that are 
so apt to beset the female heart, in the 
freshness of its affections, when once 
brought in subjection to the master-pas- 
sion. She had never thought it possible 
Luis would sail on an expedition like that 
in which he was engaged, without en- 
deavoring to see her alone; but, now she 
was assured that both the queen and her 
guardian acquiesced in his being admitted, 
she almost regretted their compliance. 
These contradictory emotions, however, 
soon subsided in the tender melancholy 
that gradually drew around her manner, 
as the hour for the departure approached. 
Nor were her feelings on the subject of 
Luis’ ready enlistment in the expedition, 
more consistent. At times she exulted in 
her lover’s resolution, and in his manly 
devotion to glory and the good of the 
Church; remembering with pride that, of 
all the high nobility of Castile, he alone 
ventured life and credit with the Genoese ; 
and then, again, tormenting doubts came 
over her, as she feared that the love of 
roving, and of adventure, waS quite as 
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active in his heart, as love of herself. But 
in all this there was nothing new. The 


more pure and ingenuous the feelings of 
those who truly submit to the influence of 
this passion, the more keenly alive are 
their distrusts apt to be, and the more 
tormenting their misgivings of themselves. 

Her mind made up, Dona Beatriz acted 
fairly by the young people. As soon as 
Luis was admitted to her own presence, 
on the appointed morning, she told him 
that he was expected by Mercedes, who 
was waiting his appearance in the usual 
reception-room. Scarce giving himself 
time to kiss the hand of his aunt, and to 
make those other demonstrations of re- 
spect that the customs of the age required 
from the young to their seniors—more 
especially when there existed between 
them a tie of blood as close as that which 
united the marchioness of Moya with the 
Conde de Llera—the young man bounded 
away, and was soon in the presence of his 
mistress. As Mercedes was prepared for 
the interview, she betrayed the feeling of 
the moment merely by a heightened color, 
and the greater luster of eyes that were 
always bright, though often so soft and 
melancholy. 

‘Luis!’ escaped from her, and then, 
as if ashamed of the emotion betrayed in 
the very tones of her voice, she withdrew 
the foot that had involuntarily advanced 
so meet him, even while she kept a hand 
extended in friendly confidence. 

‘Mercedes !”’? and the hand was with- 
drawn to put a stop to the kisses with 
which it was covered. ‘‘ Thou art harder 
to be seen, of late, than it will be to dis- 
cover this Cathay of the Genoese ; for, 
between the Dona Isabella and Dona Be- 
atriz, never was paradise watched more 
closely by guardian angels, than thy per- 
son is watched by thy protectors.”’ 

‘«« And can it be necessary, Luis, when 
thou art the danger apprehended ? ”’ 

“Do they think I shall carry thee off, 
like some Moorish girl borne away on the 
crupper of a Christian knight’s saddle, 
and place thee in the caravel of Colon, 
that we may go in search of Prestor John 
and the Great Khan, in company !”’ 
‘‘They may think thee capable of this 
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act of madness, dear Luis, but they will 
hardly suspect me.”’ 

‘* No, thou art truly a model of prudence 
in all matters that require feeling for thy 
lover.”’ 

*“Luis!’’ exclaimed the girl, again; 
and this time unbidden tears started to 
her eyes. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Mercedes—dearest, dear- 
est Mercedes ; but this delay and all these 
coldly cruel precautions make me forget 
myself. Am I a needy and unknown 
adventurer, that they treat me thus, in- 
stead of being a noble Castilian knight ! ”’ 

‘«Thou forgettest, Luis, that noble Cas- 
tillan maidens are not wont to see even 
noble Castilian cavaliers alone, and, but 
for the gracious condescension of her high- 
ness, and the indulgence of my guardian, 
who happeneth to be thy aunt, this inter- 
view could not take piace.’’ 

‘* Alone! And dost thou call this being 
alone, or any excessive favor, on the part 
of her highness, when thou seest that we 
are watched by the eye if not by the ear! 
I fear to speak above my breath, lest the 
sounds should disturb that venerable lady’s 
meditations ! ”’ 

As Luis de Bobadilla uttered this he 
glanced his eye at the figure of the duenna 
of his mistress, whose person was visible 
through an open door in an adjoining 
room, where the good woman sat intently 
occupied in reading certain homilies. 

‘‘Dost mean my poor Pepita,’’ answered 
Mercedes, laughing, for the presence of 
her attendant, to whom she had been ac- 
customed from infancy, was no more re- 
straint on her own innocent thoughts and 
words than would have proved a redupli- 
cation of herself, had such a thing been 
possible. ‘‘Many have been her protes- 
tations against this meeting, which she 
insists is contrary to all rule among noble 
ladies, and which, she says, would never 
have been accorded by my poor, sainted 
mother were she still living.’’ 

‘‘ Ay, she hath a look that is sufficient 
of itself to set every generous mind a-tilt- 
ing with her. One can see envy of thy 
beauty and youth in every wrinkle of her 
unamiable face. 

“Then little dost thou know my excel- 
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lent Pepita, who envieth nothing, and who 
hath but one marked weakness, and that 
is, too much affection, and too much in- 
dulgence for myself.’’ 

‘*T detest a duenna; ay, as I detest an 
infidel !”’ 

‘Senor,’’ said Pepita, whose vigilant 
ears, notwithstanding her book and the 
homilies, heard all that passed, ‘‘ this is 
a common feeling among youthful cava- 
liers, I fear; but they tell me that the 
very duenna who is so displeasing to the 
lover getteth to be a grateful object in 
time with the husband. As my features 
and wrinkles, however, are so disagreeable 
to you, and no doubt cause you pain, by 
closing this door the sight will be shut 
out, as, indeed, will be the sound of my 
unpleasant cough, and of your own pro- 
testations of love, senor knight.’ 

This was said in much better language 
than was commonly used by women of 
the duenna’s class and with a good-nature 
that seemed indomitable, it being com- 
pletely undisturbed by Luis’ petulant re- 
marks. 

‘* Thou shalt not close the door, Pepita,”’ 
cried Mercedes, blushing rosy red, and 
springing forward to interpose her own 
hand against the act. ‘* What is there 
that the Conde de Llera can have to 
Say to one like me that thow mayest not 
hear ?”? 7 

‘* Nav, dear child, the noble cavalier is 
about to talk of love !”’ 

‘And is it thou, with whom the lan- 
guage of affection is so uncommon, that it 
frighteneth thee! Hath thy discourse 
been of aught but love since thou hast 
known and cared for me? ”’ 

‘‘ It augureth badly for thy suit, senor,” 
said Pepita, smiling, while she suspended 
the movement of the hand that was about 
to close the door, “‘if Dofia Mercedes 
thinketh of your love as she thinketh of 
mine. Surely, child, thou dost not fancy 
me a gay, gallant young noble, come to 
pour out his soul at thy feet, and mistak- 
est my simple words of affection for such 
as will be likely to flow from the honeyed 
tongue of a Bobadilla, bent on gaining his 
suit with the fairest maiden of Castile?” 

Mercedes shrunk back, for, though inno- 
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cent as purity itself, her heart taught her | pression of sincerity that his manner fully 


the difference between the language of her 
lover and the language of her nurse, even 
when each most expressed affection. Her 
hand released its hold of the wood and un- 
consciously was laid, with its pretty fellow, 
on her crimsoned face. Pepita profited 
by her advantage and closed thedoor. A 
smile of triumph gleamed on the hand- 
some features of Luis, and, after he had 
forced his mistress by a gentle compulsion 
to resume the seat from which she had 
risen to meet him, he threw himself on a 
stool at her feet, and stretching out his 
well-turned limbs in an easy attitude so 
as to allow himself to gaze into the beauti- 
ful face that he had set up, like an idol, be- 
fore him, he renewed the discourse. 

“This is a paragon of duennas,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘and I might have known that 
none of the ill-tempered, unreasonable 
school of such beings would be tolerated 
near thy person. This Pepita is a jewel, 
and she may consider herself established 
in her office for life, if, by the cunning of 
this Genoese, mine own resolution, the 
queen’s repentance, and thy gentle favor, 
Lever prove so lucky as to become thy 
husband.”’ 

‘Thou forgettest, Luis,’’ answered Mer- 
cedes, trembling even while she laughed 
at her own conceit, ‘‘ that if the husband 
esteemeth the duenna the lover could not 
endure, that the lover may esteem the 
duenna that the husband may be unwill- 
ing to abide.” 

<« Peste! these are crooked matters, 
and ill-suited to the straightforward 
philosophy of Luis de Bobadilla. There 
is one thing only which I can, or do, pre- 
tend to know, out of any controversy, and 
that Iam ready to maintain in the face of 
all the doctors of Salamanca, or all the 
chivalry of Christendom, that of the infi- 
del included ; which is, that thou art the 
fairest, sweetest, best, most virtuous, and 
in all things the most winning maiden of 
Spain, and that no other living knight so 
loveth and honoreth his mistress as I love 
and honor thee !”’ 

The language of admiration is ever 
soothing to female ears, and Mercedes, 
giving to the words of the youth an im- 


warranted, forgot the duenna and her little 
interruption, in the delight of listening to 
declarations that were so grateful to her 
affections. Still, the coyness of her sex, 
and the recent date of their mutual confi- 
dence, rendered her answer less open than 
it might otherwise have been. 

‘Tam told,” she said, ‘‘ that you young 
cavaliers, who pant for occasions to show 
your skill and courage with the lance and 
in the tourney, are ever making some 
such protestations in favor of this or that 
noble maiden, in order to provoke others 
like themselves to make counter asser- 
tions, that they may show their prowess 
as knights, and gain high names for gal- 
lantry.”’ 

‘‘This cometh of being so much shut 
up in Dona Beatriz’s private rooms, lest 
some bold Spanish eyes should look pro- 
fanely on thy beauty, Mercedes. We 
are not in the age of the errants and the 
troubadours, when men committed a 
thousand follies that they might be 
thought weaker even than nature had 
made them. In that age, your knights 
discoursed largely of love, but in our own 
they feel it. In sooth, I think this savor- 
eth of some of the profound morality of 
Pepita ! ”’ 

‘Say naught against Pepita, Luis, who 
hath much befriended thee to-day, else 
would thy tongue, and thine eyes, too, be 
under the restraint of her presence. But 
that which thou termest the morality of 
the good duenna, is, in truth, the morality 
of the excellent and most noble Dona Bea- 
triz de Cabrera, marchioness of Moya, 
who was born a lady of the House of Bo- 
badilla, I believe.’’ 

«Well, well, I dare to say there is no 
great difference between the lessons of a 
duchess and the lessons of a duenna in the 
privacy of the closet, when there is one 
like thee, beautiful, and rich, and virtu- 
ous, to guard. They say you young maid- 
ens are told that we cavaliers are so 
many ogres, and that the only way to 
reach paradise is to think naught of us 
hut evil, and then, when some suitable 
marriage hath been decided on, the poor 
young creature is suddenly alarmed by an 
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order to come forth and be wedded to one 
of these very monsters.’’ 

‘‘ And, in this mode, hast thou been 
treated! It would seem that much pains 
are taken to make the young of the two 
sexes think ill of each other. But, Luis, 
this is pure idleness, and we waste in it 
most precious moments; moments that 
may never return. How go matters with 
Colon—and when is he like to quit the 
court? ”’ 

‘‘He hath already departed; for, hav- 
ing obtained all he hath sought of the 
queen, he quitted Santa Fé, with the royal 
authority to sustain him in the fullest 
manner. If thou hearest aught of one 
Pedro de Munos, or Pero Gutierrez, at 
the court of Cathay, thou wilt know on 
whose shoulders to lay his follies.’’ 

‘‘] would rather that thou shouldst un- 
dertake this voyage in thine own name, 
Luis, than under a feigned appellation. 
Concealments of this nature are seldom 
wise, and surely thou dost not undertake 
the enterprise ’’—the tell-tale blood stole 
to the cheeks of Mercedes as she _pro- 
ceeded—‘‘ with a motive that need bring 
shame.”’ 

“<°Tis the wish of my aunt; as for my- 
self, I would put thy favor in my casque, 
thy emblem on my shield, and let it be 
known, far and near, that Luis of Llera 
sought the court of Cathay, with the in- 
tent to defy its chivalry to produce as fair 
or as virtuous a maiden as thyself.”’ 

‘We are not in the age of errants, sir 
knight, but in one of reason and truth,” 
returned Mercedes, laughing, though 
every syllable that proved the earnest 
and entire devotion of the young man 
went directly to her heart, strengthening 
his hold on it, and increasing the flame 
that burnt within, by adding the fuel that 
was most adapted to that purpose—‘‘ we 
are not in the age of knights-errants, 
Don Luis de Bobadilla, as thou thyself 
hast just affirmed ; but one in which even 
the lover is reflecting, and as apt to dis- 
cover the faults of his lady-love as to dwell 
upon her perfections. I look for better 
things from thee, than to hear that then 
hast ridden through the highways of Ca- 
thay, defying to combat and seeking 
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giants, in order to exalt my beauty, and 
tempting others to decry it, if it were only 
out of pure opposition to thy idle boast- 
ings. Ah! Luis, thou art now engaged 
in a most truly noble enterprise, one that 
will join thy name to those of the ap- 
plauded of men, and which will form thy 
pride and exultation in after-life, when 
the eyes of us both shall be dimmed by 
age, and we shall look back with longings 
to discover aught of which to be proud.’’ 

It was thrice pleasant to the youth to 
hear his mistress, in the innocence of her 
heart, and in the fullness of her feelings, 
thus uniting his fate with her own; and 


when she ceased speaking, all unconscious 


how much might be indirectly implied from 


her words, he still listened intently, as if 
| he would fain hear the sounds after they 


had died on his ear. 

‘““What enterprise can be nobler, more 
worthy to awaken all my resolution, than 
to win thy hand!’’ he exclaimed, after a 
short pause. ‘‘I follow Colon with no 
other object; share his chances, to remove 
the objections of Dona Isabella; and will 
accompany him to the earth’s end, rather 
than that thy choice should be dishonored. 
Thou art my great Khan, beloved Mer- 
cedes, and thy smiles and affection are the 
only Cathay I seek.”’ 

‘* Say not so, dear Luis, for thou knowest 
not the nobility of thine own soul, nor the 
generosity of thine own intentions. This 
is a stupendous project of Colon’s, and 
much as I rejoice that he hath had the 
imagination to conceive it, and the heart 
to undertake it in his own person, on 
account of the good it must produce to the 
heathen, and the manner in which it will 
necessarily redound to the glory of God, 
still I fear that I am equally gladdened 
with the recollection that thy name will be 
forever associated with the great achieve- 
ment, and thy detractors put to shame 
with the resolution and spirit with which 
so noble an end will have been attained.”’ 

“This is nothing but truth, Mercedes, 
should we reach the Indies; but, should 
the saints desert us, and our project fail, 
I fear that even thou wouldst be ashamed 
to confess an interest in an unfortunate 
adventurer who hath returned without 
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success, and thereby made himself the 
subject of sneers and derisions, instead of 
wearing the honorable distinction that 
thou seemest so confidently to expect.”’ 

<«*Then, Luis de Bobadilla, thou knowest 
me not,’’ answered Mercedes, hastily, and 
speaking with a tender earnestness that 
brought blood into her cheeks, gradually 
brightening the brilliancy of her eyes, un- 
til they shone with a luster that seemed 
almost supernatural—‘“‘then, Luis de Bo- 
badilla, thou knowest me not. I wish 
thee to share in the glory of this enter- 
prise, because calumny and censure have 
not been altogether idle with thy youth, 
and because I feel that her highness’ fa- 
vor is most easily obtained by it; but, if 
thou believest that the spirit to engage 
with Colon was necessary to incline me to 
think kindly of my guardian’s nephew, 
thou neither understandest the sentiments 
that draw me toward thee, nor hast a just 
appreciation of the hours of sorrow I have 
suffered on thy account.”’ 

«¢ Dearest, most generous, noble-hearted 
girl, I am unworthy of thy truth, of thy 
pure sincerity, and of all thy devoted feel- 
ings! Drive me from thee at once, that 
I may ne’er again cause thee a moment’s 
grief.’’ 

“Nay, Luis, thy remedy, I fear me, 
would prove worse than the disease that 
thou wouldst cure,’’ returned the beautiful 
girl, smiling and blushing as she spoke, 
and turning her eloquent eyes on the 
youth ina way to avow volumes of ten- 
derness. ‘‘ With thee must I be happy, 
or unhappy, as Providence may will it; or 
miserable without thee.” 

The conversation now took that uncon- 
nected and yet comprehensive cast which 
is apt to characterize the discourse of 
those who feel as much as they reason, 
and it covered more interests, sentiments, 
and events, than our limits will allow us 
to record. As usual, Luis was inconsist- 
ent, jealous, repentant, full of passion and 
protestations, fancying a thousand evils 
at one instant, and figuring in his imagi- 
nation a terrestrial paradise at the next ; 
while Mercedes was enthusiastic, gener- 
ous, devoted, and yet high-principled, 
self-denying, and womanly ; meeting her 
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; ardent suitor’s vows with a tenderness 
that seemed to lose all other considera- 
tions in her love, and repelling with 
maiden coyness, and with the dignity of 
her sex, his rhapsodies, whenever they 
touched upon the exaggerated and indis- 
creet. 4 

The interview lasted. an hour, and it is 
scarce necessary to say that vows of con- 
stancy, and pledges never to marry an- 
other, were given, again and again. As 
the time for separating approached, Mer- 
cedes opened a small casket that contained 
her jewels, and drew forth one which she 
offered to her lover as a gage of her 
truth. 

‘¢T will not give thee a glove to wearin 
thy casque at tourneys, Luis,’’ she said, 
‘¢ put I offer this holy syrabol, which may 
remind thee, at the same moment, of the 
great pursuit thou hast before thee, and 
of her who will wait its issue with doubts 
and fears little less active than those of 
Colon himself. Thou needst no other cru- 
cifix to say thy paters before, and these 
stones are sapphires, which thou knowest 
are the tokens of fidelity—a feeling that 
thou mayst encourage as respects thy last- 
ing welfare, and which it would not grieve 
me to know thou kept’st ever active in thy 
bosom when thinking of the unworthy 
giver of the trifle.”’ 

This was said half in melancholy and 
half in lightness of heart, for Mercedes 
felt, at parting, both a weight of sorrow 
that was hard to be borne and a buoyancy 
of the very feeling to which she had just 
alluded, that much disposed her to smile ; 
and it was said with those winning accents 
with which the youthful and tender avow 
their emotions, when the heart is subdued 
by the thoughts of absence and dangers. 
The gift was a small cross, formed of the 
stones she had named, and of great in- 
trinsic value, as well as precious from 
the motives and character of her who 
offered it. 

«Thou hast had a care of my soul in 
this, Mercedes,’’ said Luis, smiling, when 
he had kissed the jeweled cross again and 
again—‘‘ and art resolved if the sovereign 
of Cathay should refuse to be converted to 
our faith that we shall not be converted 
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to his. I fear that my offering will ap- 
pear tame and valueless in thine eyes after 
so precious a boon.”’ 

“One lock of thy hair, Luis, is all I 
desire. Thou knowest that I have no 
need of jewels.’’ 

“Tf I thought the sight of my bushy 
head would give thee pleasure, every hair 
should quit it, and I would ‘sail from 
Spain with a poll as naked ‘as a priest’s, 
or even an infidel’s; but the Bobadillas 
have their jewels, and a Bobadilla’s bride 
shall wear them; this necklace was my 
mother’s, Mercedes; it is said to have 
once been the property of a queen, though 
none have ever worn it who will so honor 
it as thou.’’ 

‘“‘T take it, Luis, for it is thy offering 
and may not be refused; and yet I take 
it tremblingly, for I see signs of our dif- 
ferent natures in these gifts. Thou hast 
chosen the gorgeous and the brilliant, 
which pall in time, and seldom lead to 
contentment; while my woman’s heart 
hath led me to constancy. I fear some 
brilliant beauty of the East would better 
gain thy lasting admiration than a poor 
Castilian maid who hath little but her 
faith and love to recommend her.”’ 

Protestations on the part of the young 
man followed, and Mercedes permitted 
one fond and long embrace ere they sep- 
arated. She wept on the bosom of Don 
Luis, and at the final moment of parting, 
as ever happens with woman, feeling got 
the better of form, and her whole soul 
confessed its weakness. At length Luis 
tore himself away from her presence, and 
that night he was on his way to the 
coast, under an assumed name, and in 
simple guise; whither Columbus had al- 
ready preceded. 


———_—_——__ 


CHAPTER X1. 


‘‘But where is Harold? Shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o’er the wave ? 
Little reck’d he of all that men regret; 
No loved one now in feign’d lament could rave; 
No friend the parting hand extended gave 
Ere the cold stranger pass’d to other climes.”’ 
—BYRow. 


THE reader is not to suppose that the 
eyes of Kurope were on our adventurers. 
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' Truth and falsehood, inseparable compan- 

ions it would seem, throughout all time, 
were not then diffused over the land by 
means of newspapers, with mercenary 
diligence; and it was only the favored 
few who got early intelligence of enter- 
prises like that in which Columbus was 
engaged. Luis de Bobadilla had, there- 
fore, stolen from court unnoticed, and 
they who came in time to miss his pres- 
ence, either supposed him to be on a visit 
to one of his castles, or to have gone 
forth on another of those wandering 
tours which were supposed to be blem- 
ishes on his chivalry and unworthy of his 
birth. 

As for the Genoese himself, his absence 
was scarcely heeded, though it was un- 
derstood among the courtiers generally 
that Isabella had entered into some ar- 
rangement with him, which gave the ad- 
venturer higher rank and greater advan- 
tages than his future services would 
probably ever justify. The other princi- 
pal adventurers were too insignificant to 
attract much attention, and they had 
severally departed for the coast without 
the knowledge of their movements ex- 
tending far beyond the narrow circles of 
their own acquaintances. Neither was 
this expedition, so bold in its conception 
and so momentous in its consequences, 
destined to sail from one of the more im- 
portant ports of Spain; but orders to fur- 
nish the necessary means had been sent 
to a haven of altogether inferior rank, 
and which would seem to have possessed 
no other recommendations for this par- 
ticular service, than hardy mariners, and 
a position without the pass of Gibraltar, 
which was sometimes rendered hazardous 
by the rovers of Africa. The order, how- 
ever, is Said to have been issued to the 
p:ace selected, in consequence of its hav- 
ing incurred some legal penalty, by which 
it had been condemned to serve the crown 
for a twelvemonth with two armed cara- 
vels. Such punishments, it would seem, 
were part of the policy of an age in which 
navies were little more than levies on 
sea-ports, and when fleets were usually 
manned by soldiers from the land. 

Palos de Moguer, the place ordered to 
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pay this tribute for its transgression, was | named, the order of the crown to prepare 


a town of little importance, even at the 
close of the fifteenth century, and it has 
since dwindled to an insignificant fishing 
village. Like most places that are little 
favored by nature, its population was 
hardy and adventurous, as adventure was 
then limited by ignorance. It possessed 
no stately caracks, its business and want 
of opulence confiding all its efforts to the 
lighter caravel and the still more diminu- 
tive felucca. All the succor, indeed, that 
Columbus had been able to procure from 
the two crowns, by his protracted solici- 
tations, was the order for the equipment 
of the two caravels mentioned, with the 
additional officers and men that always 
accompanied a royal expedition. The 
reader, however, is not to infer from 
this fact any niggardliness of spirit, or 
any want of faith, on the part of Isa- 
bella. It was partly owing to the ex- 
hausted condition of her treasury, @ con- 
sequence of the late war with the Moor, 
and more, perhaps, to the experience and 
discretion of the great navigator himself, 
who well understood that, for the pur- 
poses of discovery, vessels of this size 
would be more useful and secure than 
those that were larger. 

On a rocky promontory, at a distance 
of less than a league from the village of 
Palos, stood the convent of La Rabida, 
since rendered so celebrated by its hospi- 
tality to Columbus. At the gate of this 
building, seven years before, the naviga- 
tor, leading his youthful son by the hand, 
had presented himself, a solicitor for food 
in behalf of the wearied boy. Thestory is 
too well known to need repetition here, 
and we will merely add that his long resi- 
dence in this convent, and the firm friends 
he had made of the holy Franciscans who 
occupied it, as weil as among others in 
their vicinity, were also probably motives 
that influenced him in directing the choice 
of the crown to this particular place. Co- 
lumbus had not only circulated his opin- 
ions with the monks, but with the more 
intelligent of the neighborhood, and the 
first converts he made in Spain were at 
this place. 

Notwithstanding all the circumstances 


the caravels in question spread conster- 
nation among the mariners of Palos. In 
that age it was thought a wonderful 
achievement to follow the land, along 
the coast of Africa, and to approach the 
equator. The vaguest notions existed in 
the popular mind concerning those un- 
known regions, and many even believed 
that by journeying south it was possible 
to reach a portion of the earth where ani- 
mal and vegetable life must cease on ac- 
count of the intense heat of the sun. The 
revolution of the planets, the diurnal mo- 
tion of the earth, and the causes of the 
changes in the seasons were then profound 
mysteries even to the learned; or, if glim- 
merings of the truth did exist, they ex- 
isted as‘the first rays of the dawn dimly 
and hesitatingly announce the approach 
of day. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the simple-minded and unlettered 
mariners of Palos viewed the order of the 
crown as a sentence of destruction on all 
who might be fated to obey it. The ocean, 
when certain limits were passed, was 
thought to be, like the firmament, a sort 
of chaotic void ; and the imaginations of 
the ignorant had conjured up currents 
and whirlpools that were believed to lead 
to fiery climates and frightful scenes of 
natural destruction. Some even fancied it 
possible to reach the uttermost boundaries 
of the earth, and to slide off into vacuuin, 
by means of swift but imperceptible 
currents. 

Such was the state of things in the mid- 
dle of the month of July. Columbus was 
still in the convent of Rabida, in the com- 
pany of his constant friend and adherent, 
Fray Juan Perez, when a lay brother 
came to announce that a stranger had ar- 
rived at the gate, asking earnestly for the 
Senor Christoval Colon. 

‘‘Hath he the aspect of a messenger 
from the court?’’ demanded the navi- 
gator; ‘for, since the failure of the mis- 
sion of Juan de Pefialosa, there is need of 
further orders from their highnesses to 
enforce their gracious intentions.”’ 

‘‘T think not, senor,’’ answered the lay 
brother; ‘‘these hard-riding couriers of 
the queen generally appearing with their 
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steeds in a foam, and with hurried air and | have received the services of the two cara- 


blustering voices; whereas this young 
cavalier behaveth modestly, and rideth a 
stout Andalusian mule.”’ 


“Did he give thee his name, good | 


Sancho ?”’ 

‘* He gave me two, senor, styling him- 
self Pedro de Munos, or Pedro Gutierrez, 
without the Don.’’ 

‘“‘This is well,’’? exclaimed Columbus, 
turning a little quickly toward the door, 
but otherwise maintaining a perfect self- 
command; ‘‘l expect the youth, and he is 
right welcome. Let him come in at once, 
good Sancho, and that without any use- 
less ceremony.”’ 

«* Anacquaintance of the court, senor ? ”’ 
observed the prior, in the way one indirect- 
ly asks a question. 

‘A youth that hath the spirit, father, 
to adventure life and character for the 
glory of God, through the advancement 
of his church, by embarking in our enter- 
prise. He cometh of a reputable lineage, 
and is not without the gifts of fortune. 


But for the care of guardians, and his | 


own youth, gold would not have been 
wanting in our need. As it is, he vent- 
ureth his own person, if one can be said 
to risk aught in an expedition that seemeth 
truly to set even the orders of their high- 
nesses at defiance.”’ 

As Columbus ceased speaking the door 
opened and Luis de Bobadilla entered. 
The young grandee had laid aside all the 
outward evidences of his high rank, and 
now appeared in the modest guise of a 
traveler belonging to a class more likely 
to furnish a recruit for the voyage, than 
one of the rank he really was. Saluting 
Columbus with cordial and sincere respect, 
and the Franciscan with humble deference, 
the first at once perceived that this gal- 
lant and reckless spirit had truly engaged 
in the enterprise with a determination to 
use all the means that would enable him 
to go through with it. 

‘* Thou art welcome, Pedro,’’?’ Columbus 
observed, as soon as Luis had made his 
salutations ; ‘‘ thou hast reached the coast 
at a moment when thy presence and sup- 
port may be exceedingly useful. The first 
order of her highness, by which I should 


vels to which the State is entitled, hath 
been utterly disregarded; and a second 
mandate, empowering me to seize upon 
any vessel that may suit our necessities, 
hath fared but little better, notwithstand- 
ing the Senor de Penalosa was sent di- 
rectly from court to enforce its conditions, 
under a penalty to the port, of paying a 
daily tax of two hundred maravedis, until 


‘the order should be fulfilled. The idiots 


have conjured all sorts of ills with which 
to terrify themselves and their neighbors, 
and I seem to be as far from the comple- 
tion of my hopes as I was before I pro- 
cured the friendship of this holy friar and 
the royal protection of Dona Isabella. It 
isa weary thing, my good Pedro, to waste 
a life in hopes defeated, with such an ob- 
ject in view as the spread of knowledge 
and the extension of the Church ! ”’ 

‘“‘T am the bearer of good tidings, 
senor,’’ answered the young noble. ‘In 
coming hither from the town of Moguer, 
I journeyed with one Martin Alonzo Pin- 
zon, a mariner with whom | have formerly 
voyaged, and we have had much discourse 
concerning your commission and difficul- 
ties. He tells me that he is known to you, 
Senor Colon, and I should judge from his 
discourse that he thinketh favorably of 
the chances.’’ 

‘* He doth—he doth, indeed, good Pedro, 
and hath often listened to my reasoning 
like a discreet and skillful navigator, as I 
make no question he really is. But didst 
thou say that thou wast known to him ?”’ 

‘‘Senor, I did. We have voyaged to- 
gether as far as Cyprus, on one occasion, 
and, again, to the island of the English. 
In such long voyages men get to some 
knowledge of each other’s temperament 
and disposition, and, of a sooth, I think 
well of both in this Senor Pinzon.”’ 

**Thou art young to pass an opinion 
on a mariner of Martin Alonzo’s years 
and experience, son,’’ put in the friar; 
‘‘a man of much repute in this vicinity, 
and of no little wealth. Nevertheless, I 
am rejoiced to hear that he continueth of 
the same mind as formerly in relation to 
the great voyage; for, of late, I did think 
even he had begun to waver.”’ 
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Don Luis had expressed himself of the | in his presence, even before he was digni- 


great man of the vicinity more like a 
Bobadilla than became his assumed name 
of Munos, and a glance from the eye of 
Oolumbus told him to forget his rank and 
to remember the disguise he had assumed. 

‘This is truly encouraging,’’ observed 
the navigator, ‘‘and openeth a brighter 
view of Cathay. Thou wast journeying 
~ between Moguer and Palos, I think thou 
saidst, when this discourse was had with 
our acquaintance, the good Martin 
Alonzo ?”’ 

««T was, senor, and it was he who sent 
me hitherin quest of the admiral. He gave 
you the title that the queen’s favor hath 
bestowed, and I consider that no small 
sign of friendship, as most others with 
whom I have conversed in this vicinity 
seem disposed to call you by any other 
name.”’ 

«< None need embark in this enterprise, ’’ 
returned the navigator, gravely, as if he 
would admonish the youth that this was 
an oceasion on which he might withdraw 
from the adventure, if he saw fit, ““who 
feel disposed to act differently, or who dis- 
trust my knowledge.”’ 

‘‘By San Pedro, my patron! they tell 
another tale at Patos, and at Moguer, 
Senor Amirale,’’ returned Luis, laughing; 
‘fat which places, I hear, that no man 
whose skin hath been a little warmed by 
the sun of the ocean dare show himself in 
the highways, lest he be sent to Cathay 
by a road that no one ever yet traveled, 
except in fancy! There is, notwithstand- 
ing, one free and willing volunteer, Senor 
Colon, who is disposed to follow you to 
the edge of the earth, if it be flat, and to 
follow you quite around it, should it prove 
to be a sphere; and that is one Pedro de 
Munos, who engageth with you from no 
sordid love of gold, or love of aught else 
that men usually prize, but from the pure 
love of adventure, somewhat excited and 
magnified, perhaps, by love of the purest 
and fairest maid of Castile.” 

Fray Juan Perez gazed at the speaker, 
whose free manner and open speech a 
good deal surprised him; for Columbus 
had succeeded in awakening so much re- 
spect that few presumed to use any levity 


fied by the high rank so recently conferred 
by the commission of Isabella. Little did 
the good monk suspect that one of a still 
higher personal rank, though entirely 
without official station, stood before him, 
in the guise of Pedro de Munos; and he 
could not refrain from again expressing 
the little relish he felt for such freedom 
of speech and deportment toward those 
whom he himself habitually regarded with 
so much respect. 

‘‘Tt would seem, Senor Pedrode Munos,”’ 
he said, “‘if that be thy name—though 
duke, or marquis, or count, would be a 
title better becoming thy bearing—that 
thou treatest his excellency the admiral 
with quite as much freedom of thought, 
at least, as thou treatest the worthy 
Martin Alonzo of our own neighborhood ; 
a follower should be more humble, and 
not pass his jokes on the opinions of his 
leader, in this loose style of expression.”’ 

‘¢T crave your pardon, holy father, and 
that of the admiral, too, who better un- 
derstandeth me, I trust, if there be any 
just grounds of offense. All I wish to ex- 
press is, that I know this Martin Alonzo 
of your neighborhood as an old fellow- 
voyager; that we have ridden some 
leagues in company this very day, and 
that, after close discourse, he hath mani- 
fested a friendly desire to put his shoulder 
to the wheel, in order to lift the expedi- 
tion, if not from a slough of mud, at 
least from the sands of the river; and 
that he hath promised to come also to 
this good convent of La Rabida for that 
same purpose and no other. <As for my- 
self, I can only add, that here I am, ready 
to follow wheresoever the honorable Senor 
Colon may see fit to lead.”’ 

“?Tis well, good Pedro, ’tis well,” re- 
joined the admiral. “I give thee full 
credit for sincerity and spirit, and that 
must content thee until an opportunity 
offereth to convince others. I like these 
tidings concerning Martin Alonzo, father, 
since he might truly do us much good 
service, and his zeal had assuredly begun 
to flag.”’ 

«That might he, and that will he, if he 
engageth seriously in the affair. Martin 
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is the greatest navigator on all this coast, 
for, though I did not know that he had 
ever been even to Cyprus, as would ap- 
pear by the account of this youth, I was 
well aware that he had frequently sailed 
as far north as France, and as far south 
as the Canaries. Dost think Cathay 
much more remote than Cyprus, Senor 
Almirante ? ”’ 

Columbus smiled at this question, and 
shook his head in the manner of one who 
would prepare a friend for some sore 
disappointment. 

‘‘Although Cyprus be not distant from 
the Holy Land and the seat of the infidel’s 
power,’’ he answered, ‘‘ Cathay must lie 
much more remote. I flatter not myself, 
nor those who are disposed to follow me, 
with the hopes of reaching the Indies short 
of a voyage that shall extend to some 
eight hundred or a thousand leagues.’’ 

“<?Tis a fearful and a weary distance !”’ 
exclaimed the Franciscan ; while Luis 
stood in smiling unconcern, equally indif- 
ferent whether he had to traverse one 
thousand or ten thousand leagues of 
ocean, se that the journey led to Mer- 
cedes, and was productive of adventure. 
“‘A fearful and weary distance, and yet I 
doubt not, Senor Almirante, that you are 
the very man designed by Providence to 
overcome it, and to open the way for those 
who will succeed you, bearing on high the 
cross of Christ and the promises of his 
redemption ! ”’ 

‘* Let us hope this,’’ returned Columbus, 
reverently making the usual sign of the 
sacred emblem to which his friend al- 
luded; ‘‘as a proof that we have some 
worldly foundation for the expectation, 
here cometh the Senor Pinzon himself, 
apparently hot with haste to see us.”’ 

Martin Alonzo Pinzon, whose name is so 
familiar to the reader, as one who greatly 
aided the Genoese in his vast undertak- 
ing, now entered the room, seemingly 
earnest and bent on some fixed purpose, 
as Columbus’ observant eye had instantly 
detected. Fray Juan Perez was not a 
little surprized to see that the first saluta- 
tion of Martin Alonzo, the great man of 
the neighborhood, was directed to Pedro, 
the second to the admiral, and the third 
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'to himself. There was not time, however, 
for the worthy Franciscan, who was a lit- 
tle apt to rebuke any dereliction of decency 
on the spot, to express what he felt on 
this occasion, ere Martin Alonzo opened 
his errand with an eagerness that showed 
he had not come on a mere visit of friend- 
ship, or of ceremony. 

‘‘T am sorely vexed, Senor Almirante,”’ 
he commenced, ‘‘ at learning the obstinacy, 
and the disobedience to the orders of the 
queen, that have been shown among our 
mariners of Palos. Although a dweller 
of the port itself, and one who hath always 
viewed your opinions of this western voy- 
age with respect, if not with absolute 
faith, I did not know the full extent of this 
insubordination until I met, by accident, 
an old acquaintance on the highway, in 
the person of Don Pedro—I ought to say 
the Senor Pedro de Munos, here, who, 
coming from a distance as he doth, hath 
‘discovered more of our backslidings than 
I had learned myself, on the spot. Buf 
Senor, you are not now to hear for the 
first time, of what sort of stuff men are 
made. They are reasoning beings, we 
are told; notwithstanding which unde- 
niable truth, as there is not one in a 
hundred who is at the trouble to do his 
own thinking, means may be found to 
change the opinions of a sufficient number 
for ali your wants, without their even sus- 
pecting it.’’ 

«This is very true, neighbor Martin 
Alonzo,’’ put in the friar; ‘‘so true, 
that it might go into a homily, and do 
no disservice to religion. Man 7s a ra- 
tional animal, and an accountable animal, 
but it is not meet that he should be a 
thinking animal. In matters of the 
Church, now, its interests being intrusted 
to a ministry, what have the unlearned 
and ignorant to say of its affairs? In 
matters of navigation it doth, indeed, 
seem as if one steersman were better 
than a hundred! Although man bea rea- 
soning animal, there are quite aS many 
occasions when he is bound to obey 
without reasoning, and few when he 
should be permitted to reason without 
obeying.”’ 

** All true, holy friar and most excel- 
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lent neighbor; so true that you will find| fain see his worthy countenance once 
no one in Palos to deny that, at least. | more upon the ocean.’’ 


And now we are on the subject 1 may as 
well add that it is the church that hath 
thrown more obstacles in the way of the 
Senor Almirante’s success than any other 
cause. All the old women of the port de- 
clare that the notion of the earth’s being 
round is a heresy and contrary to the 
Bible; and, if the truth must be said, 
there are not afew underlings of this very 
convent who uphold them in the opinion. 
It doth appear unnatural to tell one who 
hath never quitted the land, and who 
seeth himself much oftener in a valley 
than on an eminence, that the. globe is 
round, and, though I have had many oc- 
casions to see the ocean, it would not 
easily find credit with me were it not for 
the fact that we see the upperand smaller 
sails of a ship first, when approaching her, 
as well as the vanes and crosses of towns, 
albeit they are the smaller objects about 
vessels and churches. We mariners have 
one way to inspirit our followers, and you 
churchmen have another ; and, now that 
I intend to use my means to put wiser 
thoughts into the heads of the seamen of 
Palos, reverend friar, I look to you to set 
the Church’s engines at work, so as to 
silence the women and to quell the doubts 
of the most zealous among your own 
brotherhood.’’ 

«Am I to understand by this, Senor 
Pinzon,’’ demanded Columbus, ‘‘that you 
intend to take a direct and more ear- 
nest interest than before in the success of 
my enterprise ? ”’ 

«Senor, you may. That is my inten- 
tion, if we can come to as favorable an 
understanding about the terms as your 
worship would seem to have entered into 
with our most honored mistress, Dona 
Isabella de Trastamara. I have hadsome 
discourse with Senor Don—lI would say 
with the Senor Pedro de Munos, here; 
odd’s folly, an excess of courtesy is getting 
to be a vice with me of late—but as he is 
a youth of prudence, and manifests a de- 
sire to embark with you, it hath stirred 
my fancy so far that I would gladly be of 
the party. Senor de Munos and I have 
voyaged so much together that I would 


‘“These are cheerful tidings, Martin 
Alonzo,’’ eagerly put in the friar, “and 
thy soul and the souls of all who belong 
to you will reap the benefits of this manly 
and pious resolution. It is one thing, 
Senor Almirante, to have their highnesses 
of your side, ina place like Palos, and 
another to have our worthy neighbor 
Pinzon, here; for, if they are sovereigns 
in law, he is an emperor in opinion. I 
doubt not that the caravels will now be 
speedily forthcoming.”’ 

“‘Since thou seemest to have truly re- 
solved to enter into our enterprise, Senor 
Martin Alonzo,’’ added Columbus, with 
his dignified gravity, ‘‘out of doubt thou 
hast well bethought thee of the conditions, 
and art come prepared to let them be 
known. Do they savor of the terms that 
have already been in discussion between 
us ?”’ 

‘Senor Admiral, they do; though gold 
is not just now as abundant in our purses 
as when we last discoursed on this sub- 
ject. Onthat head some obstacles may 
exist, but on all others, I doubt not, a 
brief explanation between us will leave 
the matter free from doubt.”’ 

‘«Asto the eighth, for which I stand 
committed with their highnesses, Senor 
Pinzon, there will be less reason now to 
raise that point between usthan when we 
last met, as other means may offer to re- 
deem that pledge ’’—as Columbus spoke 
his eyes involuntarily turned toward the 
pretended Pedro, whither those of Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon significantly followed ; 
‘but there will be many difficulties to 
overcome with these terrified and silly 
mariners, which may yield to thy influ- 
ence. If thou wilt come with me into this 
chamber we will at once discuss the heads 
of our treaty, leaving this youth, the 
while, to the hospitality of our reverend 
friend.”’ 

The prior raising no objection to this 
proposition, it was immediately put in ex- 
ecution, Columbus and Pinzon withdraw- 
ing to a more private apartment, leaving 
Fray Juan Perez alone with our hero. 

‘‘Then thou thinkest seriously, son, of 
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making one in this great enterprise of the | practices, and faith of the church, than to 


admiral’s,’’? said the Franciscan, as soon 
as the door was closed on those who had 
just left them, eyeing Luis, for the first 
time, with a more strict scrutiny than 
hitherto he had leisure to exercise. ‘‘ Thou 
earriest thyself much like the young lords 
of the court, and wilt have occasion to ac- 
quire a less towering air in the narrow 
limits of one of our Palos caravels.’’ 

“Tam no stranger to nao, carraca, 
fusta, pinaza, carabelon, or  felucca, 
holy prior, and shall carry myself with 
the admiral as I should carry myself be- 
fore Don Fernando of Aragon were he 
my fellow-voyager, or in the presence of 
Boabdil of Granada, were that unhappy 
monarch again seated on the throne from 
which he hath been so lately hurled, urg- 
ing his chivalry to charge the knights of 
Christian Spain.” 

‘These are fine words, son, ay, and 
uttered with a tilting air, if truth must 
be said; but they will avail thee nothing 
with this Genoese, who hath that in him 
that would leave him unabashed even in 
the presence of our gracious lady, Dona 
Isabella, herself.’’ 

‘* ‘Thou knowest the queen, holy monk 2”’ 
inquired Luis, forgetting his assumed 
character in the freedom of his address. 

“‘T ought to know her inmost heart, 
son, for often have I listened to her pure 
and meek spirit in the secrets of the con- 
fessional. Much as she is beloved by us 
Castilians, no one can know the true, 
Spiritual elevation of that pious princess 
and most excellent woman but they who 
have had occasion to shrive her.’’ 

Don Luis hemmed, played with the 
handle of his rapier, and then gave ut- 
terance to the uppermost thought, as 
usual. 

“Didst thou, by any chance of thy 
priestly office, father, ever find it neces- 
sary to confess a maiden of the court, who 
is much esteemed by the queen ?’’ he in- 
quired, ‘* and whose spirit, I’ll answer for 
it, is as pure as that of Dona Isabella’s 
itself, ’’ 

“Son, thy question denoteth greater 
necessity for repairing to Salamanca, in 
order to be instructed in the history, and 


be entering into an enterprise, even as — 
commendable as this of Colon’s! Dost 
thou not know that we churchmen are 
not permitted to betray the secrets of the 
confessional, or to draw comparisons be- 
tween penitents? and, moreover, that 
we do not take even Dona Isabella, the 
blessed Maria keep her ever in mind, as 
the standard of holiness to which all 
Christians are expected to aim? The 
maiden of whom thou speakest may be 
virtuous, according to worldly notions, 
and yet a grievous sinner in the eyes o 
mother church.”’ 

‘“‘T should like, before I quit Spain, to 
hear a Mendoza, or a Guzman, who hath 
not a shaven crown, venture to hint as 
much, most reverend prior ! ”’ 

‘Thou art hot and restive, and talkest 
idly, son; what would one like thee find 
to say to a Guzman, or a Mendoza, or a 
Bobadilla even, did he affirm what thou 
wishest ? But who is the maid in whom 
thy feelings seem to take so deep, al- 
though I question if it be not an unre- 
quited, interest ? ”’ 

‘* Nay, I did but speak in idleness. Our 
stations have made such a chasm between 
us that it is little likely we should ever 
coine to speech; noris my merit such as 
would be apt to cause her to forget her 
high advantages.”’ 

‘* Still, she hath a name? ”’ 

“She hath, truly, prior, and a right 
noble one it is. I had the Dona Maria 
de las Mercedes de Valverde in my 
thoughts when the light remark found 
utterance. Haply, thou may’st know that 
illustrious heiress ? ”’ 

Fray Juan Perez, a truly guileless 
priest, started at the name; then he 
gazed intently, and with a sort of pity, 
at the youth; after which he bent his 
head toward the tiles beneath his feet, 
smiled, and shook his head like one whose 
thoughts were very active. 

““T do, indeed, know the lady,”’ he said, 
‘fand even when last at court, on this er- 
rand of Colon’s, their own confessor being 
ill, I shrived her, as well as my royal mis- 
tress. That she is worthy of Dona Isa- 
bella’s esteem is true ; but thy admiration 
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for this noble maiden, which must be] ‘‘ Ay, he may be that; but of what avail 


something like the distant reverence we 
feel for the clouds that sail above our 
heads, can scarce be founded on any ra- 
tional hopes.’’ 

“Thou canst not know that, father. If 
this expedition end as we trust, all who 
engage in it will be honored and advanced ; 
-and why not I, as well as another ? ”’ 

“In this, thou may’st utter truth, but 
as for the Dona—”’ The Franciscan 
checked himself, for he was about to be- 
tray the secret of the confessional. He 
had, in truth, listened to the contrition of 
Mercedes, of which her passion for Luis 
was the principal cause; and it was he 
who, with a species of pious fraud of 
which he was himself unconscious, had 
first pointed out the means by which the 
truant noble might be made to turn his 
propensity to rove to the profit of his 
love ; and his mind was full of her beauti- 
ful exhibition of purity and natural feel- 
ing, nearly even to overflowing. But 
habit and duty interfered in time, and he 
did not utter the name that had been 
trembling on his lips. Still, his thoughts 
continued in this current, and his tongue 
gave utterance to that portion of them 
which he believed to be harmless. ‘‘ Thou 
hast been much about the world, it would 
seem, by Master Alonzo’s greeting,’’ he 
continued, after a short pause; “‘ did’st 
ever meet, son, witha certain cavalier of 
Castile, named Don Luis de Bobadilla—a 
grandee, who also bears the title of Conde 
de Llera ?”’ 

“‘T know little of his hopes, and care 
less for his titles,’’ returned Luis, calmly, 
who thought he would manifest a mag- 
nanimous indifference to the Franciscan’s 
opinions, but I have seen the cavalier, 
and a roving, mad-brained, graceless 
youth it is, of whom no good can be ex- 
pected.’’ 

**T fear this is but too true,’’ rejoined 
Fray Juan Perez, shaking his head in a 
melancholy manner, ‘‘and yet they say 
he is a gallant knight, and the very best 
lance in all Spain.”’ 

“Ay, he may be that,’’ answered Luis, 
hemming a little louder than was decor- 
ous, for his throat began to grow husky. 


is a good lance without a good character. 
I hear little commendable of this young 
Conde de Llera.”’ 

**T trust he is not the man he generally 
passeth for,’’ answered the simple-hearted 
monk, without in the least suspecting his 
companion’s disguise ; ‘“‘and I do know 
that there are some who think well of 
him—nay, whose existence, I might say 
whose very souls, are wrapped up in 
him ! ”’ 

** Holy Franciscan! why wilt thou not 
mention the names of one or two of 
these ?’’? demanded Luis, with an impetu- 
osity that caused the friar to start. 

**And why should I give this informa- 
tion to thee, young man, more than to 
another ? ”’ 

“Why, father—why, for several most 
excellent and unanswerable reasons. In 
the first place, I am a youth myself, as 
thou seest; and example, they say, is 
better than precept. Then, too, J am 
somewhat given to roving, and it may 
profit me to know how others of the same 
propensity have sped. Moreover, it) would 
gladden my inmost heart to hear that— 
but two sufficient reasons are better than 
three, and thou hast the first number al- 
ready.”’ 

Fray Juan Perez, a devout Christian, a 
learned churchman, and a liberal scholar, 
was as Simple as a child in matters that 
related to the world and its passions. 
Nevertheless, he was not so dull as to 
overlook the strange deportment and 
stranger language of his companion. A 
direction had been given to his thoughts 
by the mention of the name of our heroine; 
and, as he himself had devised the very 
course taken by our hero, the truth began 
to dawn on his imagination. 

“Young cavalier,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘thou 
art Don Luis de Bobadilla ! ’’ 

‘¢T shall never deny the prophetic knowl- 
edge of a churchman, worthy father, after 
this detection / I am he thou sayest, en- 
tered on this expedition to win the love of 
Mercedes de Valverde.”’ 

«?Tis as I thought—and yet, senor, you 
might have taken our poor convent less at 
an advantage. Suffer that I command 
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the lay brothers to place refreshments be- 
fore you !”’ 

‘“Thy pardon, excellent prior—Pedro de 
Munos, or even Pedro Gutierrez, hath no 
need of food; but, now that thou know- 
est me, there can be less reason for not 
conversing of the Dona Mercedes ? ”’ 

‘¢ Now that I know thee, Senor Conde, 
there is greater reason for silence on that 
head,’’ returned Fray Juan Perez, smil- 
ing. ‘‘ Thine aunt, the most esteemed and 
virtuous lady of Moya, can give thee all 
occasion to urge thy suit with this charm- 
ing maiden, and it would ill become a 
churchman to temper her prudence by any 
indiscreet interference.”’ 

This explanation was the commencement 
of along and confidential dialogue, in which 
the worthy prior, now that he was on his 
guard, succeeded in preserving his main 
secret, though he much encouraged the 
young man in the leading hope of his ex- 
istence, as well as in his project to adhere 
to the fortunes of Columbus. Inthe mean- 
while, the great navigator himself con- 
tinued closeted with his new counselor; 
and when the two reappeared, it was an- 
nounced to those without that the latter 
had engaged in the enterprise with so 
much zeal, that he actually entertained 
the intention of embarking on board of one 
of the caravels in person. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Yet he to whom each danger hath become 
A dark delight, and every wild a home, 
Still urges onward—undismayed to tread 
Where life’s fond lovers would recoil with 
dread.”’ _ —THE ABENCERRAGE. 


THE intelligence that Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon was to make one of the followers 
of Colon spread through the village of 
Palos like wild-fire. Volunteers were no 
longer wanting ; the example of one known 
and respected in the vicinity operating far 
more efficiently on the minds of the mari- 
ners than the orders of the queen or the 
philosophy of Columbus. Martin Alonzo 
they knew ; they were accustomed to sub- 
mit to his influence; they could follow in 
his footsteps, and had confidence in his 
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| judgment ; whereas, the naked orders of 


an unseen sovereign, however much be- 
loved, had more of the character of a 
severe judgment than of a generous enter- 
prise ; and as for Columbus, though most 
men were awed by his dignified appearance 
and grave manner, when out of sight he 
was aS much regarded asan adventurer at 
Palos, as he had been at Santa Fé. 

The Pinzons set about their share of 
the expedition after the manner of those 
who were more accustomed to execute 
than to plan. Several of the family en- 
tered cordially into the work; and a 
brother of Martin Alonzo’s, whose name 
was Vincente Yanez, also a mariner by 
profession, joined the adventurers as com- 
mander of one of the vessels, while an- 
other took service as a pilot. In short, 
the month that succeeded the incidents 
just mentioned was actively employed, 
and more was done in that short space of 
time toward bringing about a solution of 
the great problem of Columbus, than 
had been accomplished in a practical way 
during the seventeen long years that the 
subject had occupied his time and en- 
grossed his thoughts. 

Notwithstanding the local influence of 
the Pinzons, a vigorous opposition to the 
project still existed in the heart of the lit- 
tle community that had been chosen for 
the place of equipment of the different 
vessels required. This family had its ene- 
mies as well as its friends, and, as is usual 
with most human undertakings, two 
parties sprang up, one of which was quite 
as busily occupied in thwarting the plans 
of the navigator, as the other was en- 
gaged in promoting them. One _ vessel 
had been seized for the service, under the 
order of the court, and her owners became 
leaders of the dissatisfied faction. Many 
seamen, according “0 the usage of that 
day, had been impressed for duty on this 
extraordinary and mysterious voyage; 
and, as a matter of course, they and their 
friends were not slow to join the ranks of 
the disaffected. Much of the necessary 
work was found to be imperfectly done; 
and, when the mechanics were called on 
to repair these omissions, they absconded 
in a body. As the time for sailing apm 
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proached the contention grew more and; when some unforeseen difficulty hath 
more violent, and even the Pinzons had | arisen. The Santa Maria, on board which 
the mortification of discovering that many | the admiral and the Senor Gutierrez, or 


of those who had volunteered to follow 
their fortunes began to waver, and that 
some had unequivocally deserted. 

Such was the state of things toward 
- the close of the month of July, when Mar- 
tin Alonzo Pinzon again repaired to the 
convent of Santa Maria de Rabida, where 
Columbus continued to pass most of the 
time that was not given to a direct personal 
Superintendence or the preparations, and 
where Luis de Bobadilla, who was alto- 
gether useless in the actual condition of 
affairs, also passed many a weary hour, 
chafing for active duty, and musing on 
the loveliness, truth, and virtues of Mer- 
cedes de Valverde. Fray Juan Perez 
was earnest in his endeavors to facilitate 
the execution of the objects of his friends, 
and he had actually succeeded, if not in 
absolutely suppressing the expression of 
all injurious opinions on the part of the 
less enlightened of the brotherhood, at 
least in rendering the promulgation of 
them more cautious and private. 

When Columbus and the prior were told 
that the Senor Pinzon sought an inter- 
view, neither was siow in granting the 
favor. As the hour of departure drew 
nigh the importance of this man’s exer- 
tions became more and more apparent, 
and both well knew that the royal protec- 
tion of Isabella herself, just at that mo- 
ment and at that place, was of less ac- 
count than that of this active mariner. 
The Senor Pinzon, therefore, had not long 
to wait for his audience, having been 
ushered into the room that was commonly 
. occupied by the zealous Franciscan almost 
as soon as his request was preferred. 

“Thou art right welcome, worthy Mar- 
tin Alonzo!’’ exclaimed the prior, the 
moment he caught a glimpse of the feat- 
ures of his old acquaintance. ‘‘ How get 
on matters at Palos, and when shall we 
have this holy undertaking in a fair direc- 
tion for success ? ”’ 

‘“‘By San Francisco, reverend prior, 
that is more than it will be safe for any 
manto answer. I have thought we were 
in a fair way to make sail a score of times, 


De Munos, if he will have it so, will em- 
bark, is already fitted. She may be set 
down as a tight craft, and somewhat ex 
ceedeth a hundred tons in burden, so that 
I trust his excellency, and all the gallant 
cavaliers who may accompany him, will 
be as comfortable as the holy monks of 
Rabida—more especially as the good 
caravel hath a deck.”’ 

‘“These are, truly, glad tidings,’’ re- 
turned the prior, rubbing his hands with 
delight, ‘‘and the excellent craft hath 
really a deck! Senor Almirante, thou 
mayst not be in a vessel that is altogether 
worthy of thy high aim, but, on the 
whole, thou wilt be both safe and com- 
fortable, keeping in view in particular, 
this convenient and sheltering deck.’’ 

‘‘Neither my safety nor my convenience 
is a consideration to be mentioned, friend 
Juan Perez, when there is a question of so 
much graver matters. I rejoice that thou 
hast come to the convent this morning, 
Senor Martin Alonzo, as, being about to 
address letters to the court, by means of 
an especial courier, I desire to know the 
actual condition of things. Thou thinkest 
the Santa Maria will be in a state for ser- 
vice by the end of the month ? ’’ 

‘Senor, Ido. The ship hath been pre- 
pared with due diligence, and will con- 
veniently hold some three score, should 
the panic that hath seized on so many of 
the besotted fools of Palos leave us that 
number, who may still be disposed to em- 
bark. I trust that the saints look upon 
our many efforts, and will remember our 
zeal when we shall come to a joint division 
of the benefits of this undertaking, which 
hath had no equal in the history of navi. 
gation !”’ 

“<The benefits, honest Martin Alonzo 
will be found in the spread of the church’s 
dominion, and the increased glory of 
God!’ put in the prior, significantly. 

‘*Out of all question, holy Fray Juan 
Perez, this is the common aim; though lL 
trust it is permitted to a painstaking 
mariner to bethink him of his wife and 
children, in discreet subordination to those 
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greater ends. I have much mistaken the 
Senor Colon, if he do not look for some 
little advantage, in the way of gold, from 
this visit. to Cathay.”’ 

“Thou hast not mistaken me, honest 
Martin <Alonzo,’’ returned Columbus, 
gravely. ‘‘ ldo, indeed, expect to see the 
wealth of the Indies pouring into the cof- 
fers of Castile in consequence of this 
voyage. In sooth, excellent prior, in my 
view, the recovery of the holy sepulcher 
is dependent mainly on the success of our 
present undertaking, in the way of a sub- 
stantial worldly success.” 

“This is well, Senor Admiral,’”’ put in 
Martin Alonzo, a little hastily, ‘‘and 
ought to gain us great favor in the eyes of 
all good Christians—more especially with 
the monks of La Rabida. But it is hard 
enough to persuade the mariners of the 
port to obey the queen in this matter, and 
to fulfill their engagements with our- 
Selves, without preaching a crusade as 
the best means of throwing away the few 
maravedis they happen to gain by their 
hardships and courage. The worthy pi- 
lots, Francisco Martin Pinzon, mine own 
brother, Sancho Ruiz, Pedro Alonzo Nino, 
and Bartolemeo Roldan, are all now firm- 
ly tied to us by the ropes of the law; but 
should they happen to find a crusade at 
their end, all the saints in the calendar 
would scarce have influence to make them 
hesitate about loosening themselves from 
the agreement.”’ 

‘Tt hold no one but myself bound to 
this object,’’ returned Columbus, calmly. 
**Kach man, friend Martin Alonzo, will be 
judged by his own deeds, and called on 
to fulfill his own vows. Of those who 
pledge naught, naught will be exacted, 
and naught given at the great final ac- 
count of the human race. But what are 
the tidings of the Pinta, thine own ves- 
sel? Hath she been finally put into a 
condition to buffet the Atlantic ? ”’ 

‘““As ever happeneth with a_ vessel 
pressed into the royal service, senor, 
work hath gone on heavily, and things 
in general have not borne that merry 
activity which accompanieth the labor of 
those who toil of a free will and for their 
own benefit.’’ 
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‘*' The silly mariners have toiled in their 
own behalf without knowing it,’’ observed 
Columbus. ‘‘It is the duty of the igno- 
rant to submit to be led by the more 
enlightened, and to be grateful for the 
advantages they derive from a borrowed 
knowledge, albeit it is obtained contrary 
to their own wishes.”’ | 

‘That is it, truly,’’ added the prior; 
‘else would the office of us churchmen be 
reduced to very narrow limits. Faith— 
faith in the church—is the Christian’s 
earliest and latest duty.”’ 

‘This seemeth reasonable, excellent 
sirs,’’? returned Master Alonzo, “though 
the ignorant find it difficult to compre- 
hend matters that they do not understand. 
When a man fancieth himself condemned 
to an unheard-of death he is little apt to 
see the benefit that leth beyond the 
grave. Nevertheless, the Pinta is more 
nearly ready for the voyage than any 
other of our craft, and hath her crew en- 
gaged to a man, and that under contracts 
that will not permit much dispute before 
a notary.”’ | 

‘There remaineth only the Vina, then,”’ 
added Columbus; “with her prepared, 
and our religious duties observed, we 
may hope finally to commence the enter 
prise ! ’’ | 

‘Senor, you may. My brother, Vicente 
Yanez, -hath finally consented to take 
charge of this little craft, and that which 
a Pinzon promiseth, a Pinzon performeth. 
She will be ready to depart with the 
Santa Maria and the Pinta, and Cathay 
must be distant, indeed, if we do not 
reach it with one or the other of our 
vessels.”’ 

“This is right encouraging, neighbor . 
Martin Alonzo,’’ returned the friar, rub- 
bing his hands with delight ; ‘‘and I make 
no question all will come round in the 
end. What say the crones and loose 
talkers of Moguer and of the other ports 
tsuching the shape of the earth, and 
the chances of the admiral’s reaching the 
Indies nowadays? ”’ 

“They discourse much as they did, 
Fray Juan Perez, idly and without knowl- 
edge. Although there is not a mariner 
in any of the havens who doth not admit 
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that the upper sails, though so much the! 


smallest, are the first seen on the ocean, 
yet do they deny that this cometh of the 
shape of the earth, but, as they affirm, of 
the movements of the waters.”’ 

‘¢ Have none of them ever observed the 
shadows cast by the earth in the eclipses 
of the moon?’’ asked Columbus, in his 
calm manner, though he smiled even in 


putting the question, as one smiles who, | 


having dipped deeply into a natural prob- 
lem himself, carelessly lays one of its more 
popular proofs' before those who are less 
disposed to go beneath the surface. *‘ Do 
they not see that these shadows are 
round, and do they not know that a 
shadow which is round can only be cast 
by a body that is round ? ”’ 

“This is conclusive, good Martin 
Alonzo,”’ put in the prior, ‘‘and it ought 
to remove the doubts of the silliest gossip 
on the coast. ‘Tell therm to encircle their 
dwellings, beginning to the right, and see 
if, by following the walls, they do not re- 
turn to the spot from which they started, 
coming in from the left.’’ 

““ Ay, reverend prior, if we could bring 
our distant voyage down to these familiar 
examples, there is not a crone in Moguer, 
or a courtier at Seville, that might not be 
- made to comprehend the mystery. But 
it is one thing to state a problem fairly, 
and another to find those who can under- 
stand it. Now I did give some such rea- 
soning to the Alguiazil in Palos here, and 
the worthy senor asked me if I expected 
to return from this voyage by the way of 
the lately captured town of Granada. I 
fancy that the easiest method of persuad- 
ing these good people to believe that 
Cathay can be reached by the western 
voyage will be by going there and return- 
ing.’’ 

“Which we will shortly do, Master 
Martin Alonzo,’’ observed Columbus, 
cheerfully. ‘* But the time of our depart- 
ure draweth near, and it is meet that 
none of us neglect the duties of religion. 
I commend thee to thy confessor, Senor 
Pinzon, and expect that all who sail with 
me in this great enterprise will receive the 
holy communion in my company before we 
guit the haven. This excellent prior will 
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shrive Pedro de Munos and myself, and let 
each man seek such other holy counselor 
and monitor as hath been his practice.’’ 

With this intimation of his intention to 
pay a due regard to the rites of the church 
before he departed—rites that were sel- 
dom neglected in that day—the conversa- 
tion turned, for the moment, on the details 
of the preparations. After this the par- 
ties separated, and a few more days 
passed away in active exertions. 

On the morning of Thursday, August. 
the second, 1492, Columbus entered the 
private apartment of Fray Ju xn Perez, 
habited like a penitent, and with an air so 
devout, and yet so calm, that it was evi- 
dent his thoughts were altogether bent on 
his own transgressions and on the good- 
ness of God. The zealous priest was in 
waiting, and the great navigator knelt at 
the feet of him, before whom Isabella had 
often knelt, in the fulfillment of the same 
solemnity. The religion of this extraor- 
dinary man was colored by the habits and 
opinions of his age, as, indeed, in a greater 
or-less degree, must be the religion of 
every man; his confession, consequently, 
had that admixture of deep piety with in- 
consistent error, that so often meets the 
moralist in his investigations into the 
philosophy of the human mind. Thetruth 
of this peculiarity will be seen by adverting 
to one or two of the admissions of the great. 
navigator, as lie laid before his ghostly 
counselor the catalogue of his sins. 

‘Then, I fear, holy father,’? Columbus 
continued, after having made most of the 
usual confessions touching the more famil- 
iar weaknesses of the human race, “ that 
my mind hath become too much exalted 
in this matter of the voyage, and that I 
may have thought myself more directly 
set apart for God, for some good end, than 
it might please his infinite knowledge and 
wisdom to grant.”’ 

‘That would be a dangerous error, my 
son, and I carefully admonish thee against 
the evils of self-righteousness. That God 
selecteth his agents, is beyond dispute ; 
but it is a fearful error to mistake the im- 
pulses of self-love for:the movements of 
his Divine Spirit! It is hardly safe for 
any who have not received the church’s 
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ordination, io deem themselves chosen 
vessels.”’ 

“IT endeavor so to consider it, holy 
friar,’’ answered Columbus, meekly ; 
‘“‘and, yet, there is that within, which 
constantly urgeth to this belief, be it 
a delusion, or come it directly from 
Heaven. I strive, father, to keep the 
feeling in subjection, and most of all do I 
endeavor to see that it taketh a direction 
that may glorify the name of God and 
serve the interests of his visible church.’’ 

<‘This is well, and yet do I feel it a 
duty to : dmonish thee against too much 
credence in these inward impulses. So 
long as they tend solely to increase thy 
love for the Supreme Father of all, to 
magnify his holiness and glorify his nat- 
ure, thou may’st be certain it is the off- 
spring of good; but when self-exaltation 
seemeth to be its aim, beware the impulse 
as thou wouldst eschew the dictation of 
the great father of evil !’’ 

‘‘T so consider it ; and now having truly 
and sincerely disburdened my conscience, 
father, so far as in me lieth, may I hope 
for the Church’s consolation, with its 
absolution ? ”’ 

««Canst thou think of naught else, son, 
that should not lie hid from before the 
keeper of all consciences ? ”’ 

«My sins are many, holy prior, and can- 
not be too often or too keenly rebuked ; 
but I do think that they may be fairly in- 
cluded in the general heads that I have en- 
deavored to recall.”’ 

‘Hast thou nothing to charge thyself 
with, in connection with that sex that the 
devil as often useth as his tempters to evil 
as the angels would fain employ them as 
the ministers of grace ? ”’ 

‘‘T have erred asa man, father; but do 
not my confessions already meet those 
sins ? ”’ 

‘“‘Hast thou bethought thee of Dofia 
Beatriz Enriquez? of thy son Fernando, 
who tarrieth at this moment, in our con- 
vent of la Rabida ? ”’ 

Columbus bowed his head in submission, 
and the heavy sigh, amounting almost to 
a groan, that broke out of his bosom, be- 
trayed the weight of his momentary con- 
trition. 
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' ©Thou say’st true, father; that is an 
offense which should never be forgotten, 
though so often shrived since its commis- 
sion. Heap on me the penance that I feel 
is due, and thou shalt see how a Christian 
can bend and kiss the rod that he is con 
scious of having merited.”’ 

| ‘The spirit thus to do is all that the 
Church requireth : and thou art now bent 
on a Service too important to her interests 
to be drawn aside from thy great inten- 
| tions for any minor considerations. Still 
may not a minister of the altar overlook 
the offense. Thou wilt say a pater, daily, 
on account of this great sin, for the next 
twenty days, all of which will be for the 
good of thy soul; after which the Church 
releaseth thee from this especial duty, as 
thou wilt, then, be drawing near to the 
land of Cathay, and may have occasion 
for all thy thoughts and efforts to effect 
thy object.’ 

The worthy prior then proceeded to 
prescribe several light penances, most of 
which were confined to moderate increases 
of the daily duties of religion ; after which 
he shrived the navigator. The turn of 
Luis came next, and more than once the 
prior smiled involuntarily, as he listened 
to this hot-blooded and impetuous youth, 
whose language irresistibly carried back 
his thoughts to the more meek, natural, 
and the more gentle admissions of the 
pure-minded Mercedes. The penance pre- 
scribed to Luis was not entirely free from 
severity, though, on the whoie, the young 
man, who was not much addicted to the 
duties of the confessional, fancied himself 
well quit of the affair, considering the 
length of the account he was obliged to 
render, and the weight of the balance 
against him. 

These duties performed in the persons 
of the two principal adventurers, Martin 
Alonzo Pinzon and the ruder mariners of 
the expedition appeared before different 
priests and gave in the usual reckoning of 
their sins. After this came a scene that 
was Strictly characteristic of the age, and 
which would be impressive and proper, in 
all times and seasons, for men about to 
embark in an undertaking of a result so 
questionable. 
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High mass was said in the chapel of the | eye could perceive, lived habitually in pro- 


convent, and Columbus received the con- 
secrated bread from the hands of Fray 
Juan Perez, in humble reliance on the all- 
seeing providence of God, and with a de- 
vout dependence on his fostering protec” 
tion. All who were about to embark with 
the admiral imitated his example, com- 
muning in his company; for that was a 
period when the wire-drawn conclusions of 
man had not yet begun so far to supplant 
the faith and practices of the earlier church 
as to consider its rites as the end of re- 
ligion, but he was still content to regard 
them as its means. Many a rude sailor, 
whose ordinary life might not have been 
either saintly or even free from severe 
censure, knelt that day at the altar, in de- 
vout dependence on God, with feelings, for 
the moment, that at least placed him on 
the highway to grace; and it would be 
presumptuous to suppose that the omnis- 
cient Being to whom his offerings were 
made did not regard his ignorance with 
commiseration, and even look upon his 
superstition with pity. We scoff at the 
prayers of those who are in danger, with- 


out reflecting that they are an homage to | 


the power of God, and are apt to fancy 
that these passages in devotion are mere 
mockery, because the daily mind and the 
ordinary life are not always elevated to the 
same standard of godliness and purity. It 
would be more humble to remember the 
general infirmities of the race; to recollect, 
that as none are perfect, the question is 
reduced to one of degree; and to bear in 
mind that the Being who reads the heart 
may accept any devout petitions, even 
though they come from those who are not 
disposed habitually to walk in his laws. 
These passing but pious emotions are the 
workings of the Spirit, since good can come 
from no other source; and it is as unrea- 
sonable as it is irreverent to imagine that 
the Deity will disregard, altogether, the 
effects of his own grace, however humble. 

Whatever may have been the general 
disposition of most of the communicants 
on this occasion, there is little doubt that 
there knelt at the altar of La Rabida, 
that day, one in the person of the great 
navigator himself, who, as far as the 


found deference to the dogmas of religion, 
and who paid an undeviating respect to 
all its rites. Columbus was not strictly 
a devotee ; but a quiet, deeply-seated en- 
thusiasm, which had taken the direction 
of Christianity, pervaded his moral sys- 
tem, and at all times disposed him to look 
up to the protecting hand of the Deity 
and to expect its aid. The high aims that 
he entertained for the future have already 
been mentioned, and there is little doubt 
of his having persuaded himself that he 
had been set apart by Providence as the 
instrument it designed to employ in mak- 
ing the great discovery on which his mind 
was so intently engaged, as well as in ac- 
complishing other and ulterior purposes. 
If, indeed, an overruling Power directs all 
the events of this world, who will presume 
to say that this conviction of Columbus 
was erroneous, now that it has been justi- 
fied by the result? That he felt this sen- 
timent sustaining his courage and con- 
stantly urging him onward, is so much 
additional evidence in favor of his impres- 
sion, since, under such circumstances, 
nothing is more probable than that an 


'earnest belief in his destiny would be one 


of the means most likely to be employed 
by a supernatural power in inducing its 
human agent to accomplish the work for 
which he had actually been selected. 

Let this be as it might, there is no 
doubt that Colon observed the rites of 
the Church, on the occasion named, with 
a most devout reliance on the truth of his 
mission, and with the brightest hopes as 
to its successful termination. Not so, 
however, with all of his intended follow- 
ers. Their minds had wavered, from time 
to time, as the preparations advanced ; 
and the last month had seen them eager 
to depart, and dejected with misgivings 
and doubts. Although there were days of 
hope and brightness, despondency perhaps 
prevailed, and this so much the more be- 
cause the apprehensions of mothers, wives, 
and of those who felt an equally tender 
interest in the mariners, though less in- 
clined to avow it openly, were thrown 
into the scale by the side of their own 
distrust., Gold, unquestionably, was the 
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great aim of their wishes, and there were | rivals come from what part of the earth 


moments when visions of inexhaustible 
mines and of oriental treasures floated be- 
fore their imaginations; at which times 
none could be more eager to engage in the 
mysterious undertaking, or more ready to 
visk their lives and hopes on its success. 
But these were fleeting impressions, and, 
as has just been said, despondency was 
the prevalent feeling among those who 
were about to embark. It heightened the 
devotion of the communicants, and threw 
«. gloom over the chastened sobriety of the 
altar that weighed heavily on the hearts 
of most assembled there. 

‘‘Our people seem none of the most 
cheerful, Senor Almirante,’’ said Luis, as 
they left the convent-chapel in company ; 
‘‘and, if truth must be spoken, one could 
wish to set forth on an expedition of this 
magnitude, better sustained by merry 
hearts and smiling countenances.”’ 

‘Dost thou imagine, young count, that 
he hath the firmest mind who weareth the 
most smiling visage, or that the heart is 
weak because the countenance is sobered ? 
These honest mariners bethink them of 
their sins, and no doubt are desirous that 
so holy an enterprise be not tainted by 
the corruption of their own hearts, but 
rather purified and rendered fitting, by 
their longings to obey the will of God. 
I trust, Luis’’—intercourse had given 
Columbus a sort of paternal interest in 
the welfare of the young grandee, that 
lessened the distance made by rank be- 
tween them—‘“‘ I trust, Luis, thou art not, 
altogether, without these pious longings 
in thine own person.”’ 

‘By San Pedro, my new patron! 
Senor Almirante, I think more of Mer- 
cedes de Valverde, than of aught else, in 
this great affair. She is my polar star, 
my religion, my Cathay. Go on, in 
Heaven’s name, and discover what thou 
wilt, whether it be Cipango, or the fur- 
thest Indies; beard the great Khan on 
his throne, and I will follow in thy train, 
with a poor lance and an _ indifferent 
sword, swearing that the maid of Cas- 
tile hath no equal, and ransacking the 
east, merely to prove in the face of the 
universe that she is peerless, let her 


they may.” | 

Although Columbus permitted his grave 
countenance slightly to relax at this rhap- 
sody, he did not the less deem it prudent to 
rebuke the spirit in which it was uttered. 

““T grieve, my young friend,’’ he said, 
‘to find that thou hast not the feelings 
proper for one who is engaged, as it might 
be, ina work of Heaven’s own ordering. 
Canst thou not foresee the long train 
of mighty and wonderful events that 
are likely to follow from this voyage— 
the spread of religion, through the holy 
church; the conquest of distant empires, 
with their submission to the sway of Cas- 
tile; the settling of disputed points in 
science and philosophy, and the attain- 
ment of inexhaustible wealth; with the 
last and most honorable consequence of 
all, the recovery of the sepulcher of the 
Son of God, from the hands of the infi- 
dels ! ”” 

‘“No doubt, Senor Colon—no doubt, | 


see them all, but 1 see the Dona Mercedes 


at their end. What care I for gold, who 
already possess—or shall so soon possess 
—more than I need? what is the exten- 
sion of the sway of Castile to me, who 
can never be its king? and as for the 
Holy Sepulcher, give me but Mercedes, 
and, like my ancestors that are gone, I 
am ready to break a lance with the stout- 
est infidel who ever wore a turban, be it 
in that, or in any other quarrel. In short, 
Senor Almirante, lead on; and though we 
go forth with different objects and differ- 
ent hopes, doubt not that they will lead 
us to thesame goal. I feel that you ought 
to be supported in this great and noble 
design, and it matters not what may bring 
me in your train.’’ 

“‘Thou art a mad-brained youth, Luis, 
and must be humored, if it were only for 
the sake of the sweet and pious young 
maiden who seemeth to engross all thy 
thoughts.”’ 

‘¢ Vou have seen her, senor, and can say > 
whether she be not worthy to occupy the 
minds of all the youth of Spain ?”’ 

‘‘She is fair, and virtuous, and noble, 
and a zealous friend of the voyage. These 
are all rare merits, and thou may’st be 
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pardoned for thy enthusiasm in her be- 
half. But forget not that, to win her, 
thou must first win a sight of Cathay.”’ 

‘‘In the reality, you must mean, Senor 
Almirante; for, with the mind’s eye, I 
see it keenly, constantly, and see little 
else, with Mercedes standing on its shores, 
smiling a welcome, and, by St. Paul! 
sometimes beckoning me on with that 


smile that fires the soul with its witchery, 


even while it subdues the temper with its 
modesty. The blessed Maria send us a 
wind, right speedily, that we may quit 
this irksome river and wearying con- 
vent ! ’’ | 

Columbus made no answer; for, while 
he had all consideration for a lover’s im- 
patience his thoughts turned to subjects 
too grave, to be long amused even by a 
lover’s follies. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


* Nor Zayda weeps him only, 
But all that dwell between 
The great Alhambra’s palace walls 
And springs of Albaiein.”’ 
—BRYANT’S TRANSLATIONS. 


THE instant of departure at length ar- 
rived. The moment so long desired by 
the Genoese was at hand, and years of 
poverty, neglect, and of procrastination 
. were all forgotten at that blessed hour ; 
or, if they returned in any manner to the 
constant memory, it was no longer with 
the bitterness of hope deferred. The 
navigator, at last, saw himself in the 
possession of the means of achieving the 
first great object for which he had lived 
the last fifteen years, with the hope, in per- 
spective, of making the success of his pres- 
ent adventure the stepping-stone toward 
effecting the conquest of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. While those around him were look- 
ing with astonishment at the limited 
means with which ends so great were to 
be attained, or were struck aghast at the 
apparent temerity of an undertaking that 
seemed to defy the laws of nature, and to 
set at naught the rules of Providence, he 
had grown more tranquil as the time for 
sailing drew nearer, and his mind was 
oppressed merely by a feeling of intense, 
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but of sobered, delight. Fray Juan 
Perez whispered to Luis that he could 
best liken the joy of the admiral to the 
chastened rapture of a Christian who was 
about to quit a world of wo, to enter on 
the untasted, but certain, fruition of 
blessed immortality. 

This, however, was far from being the 
state of mind of all in Palos. The em- 
barkation took place in the course of the 
afternoon of the 2d of August, it being 
the intention of the pilots to carry the ves- 
sels that day to a point off the town of 
Huelvas, where the position was more 
favorable to making sail than when an- 
chored in front of Palos. The distance 
was trifling, but it was the commence- 
ment of the voyage, and to many it was 
like snapping the cords of life, to make 
even this brief movement. Columbus, 
himself, was one of the last to embark, 
having a letter to send to the court and 
other important duties to discharge. At 
length he quitted the convent, and accom- 
panied by Luis and the prior, he, too, took 


| his way to the beach. The short journey 


was silent, for each of the party was deep- 
ly plunged in meditation. Never before 
this hour did the enterprise seem so peril- 
ous and uncertain to the excellent Fran- 
ciscan. Columbus was carefully recalling 
the details of his preparations, while Luis 
was thinking of the maid of Castile, as he 
was wont to term Mercedes, and of the 
many weary days that must elapse before 
he could hope to see her again. 

The party stopped on the shore, in wait- 
ing for a boat to arrive, at a place where 
they were removed from any houses. 
There Fray Juan Perez took his leave 
of the two adventurers. The long si- 
lence that all three had maintained was 
more impressive than any ordinary dis- 
course could have been; but it was now 
necessary to break it. The prior was 
deeply affected, and it was some little 
time before he could even trust his voice 
to speak. 

‘¢Senor Christoval,’’ he at length com- 
menced, ‘‘it is now many years since thou 
first appeared at the gate of Santa Maria 
de Rabida—years of friendship and pleas- 
ure have they proved to me.”’ 
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“It is full seven, Fray Juan Perez,”’’ with the happy—that even the miserable 
returned Columbus—‘“‘ seven weary years | may find supportable, but which to us will 
have they proved to me as a solicitor for | seem ages, must now dispose of this ques 


employment—years of satisfaction, father, 
in all that concerneth thee. Think not 
that I can ever forget the hour when, 
leading Diego, houseless, impoverished, 
wanderers, journeying on foot, I stopped 
to tax the convent’s charity for refresh- 
ment! The future is in the hands of God, 
but the past is imprinted here ’’—laying 
his hand on his heart—‘‘and can never 
be forgotten. Thou hast been my con- 
stant friend, holy prior, and that, too, 
when it was no credit to favor the name- 
less Genoese. Should my estimation ever 
change in men’s opinions—’’ 

‘“Nay, Senor Almirante, it hath 
changed already,’’ eagerly interrupted 
the prior. ‘‘ Hast thou not the commis- 
sion of the queen—the support of Don 


Fernando—the presence of this young | 


noble, though still as an incognito—the 
wishes of all the learned ? Dost thou not 
go forth on this great voyage carrying 
with thee more of our hopes than of our 
fears ?”’ 

“So far as thou art concerned, dear 
Juan Perez, this may be so. I feel that I 
have all thy best wishes for success; I 
know that I shall have thy prayers. Few 
in Spain, notwithstanding, will think of 
Colon with respect, or hope, while we are 
wandering on the great desert of the 
ocean, beyond a very narrow circle. I fear 
me, that, even at this moment, when the 
means of learning the truth of our theories 
is in actual possession—when we stand, as 
it might be, on the very threshold of the 
great portal which opens upon the Indies 
—that few believe in our chances of 
success.”’ 

*“Thou hast Dona Isabella of thy side, 
senor ?”’ 

‘“‘And Dona Mercedes!’ put in Luis; 
*““not to speak of my decided and true- 
hearted aunt ! ”’ 

‘Task but a few brief months, senores,”’ 
returned Columbus, his face turned to 
heaven with uncovered head, his gray hair 
floating in the wind, and his eye kindling 
with the light of enthusiasm—‘‘a few 
short months, that will pass away untold 


tion. Prior, I have often quitted the shore 
feeling that I carried my life in my hand, 
conscious of all the dangers of the ocean, 
and as much expecting death as a happy 
return; but at this glorious moment no 
doubts beset me; as for life, I know it is 
in the keeping of God’s care ; as for suc- 
cess, I feel it is in God’s wisdom ! ”’ 

‘These are comfortable sentiments, at 
so serious a moment, senor, and I devoutly 
hope the end will justify them. But 
yonder is thy boat, and we must now 
part. Senor, my son, thou knowest that 
my spirit will be with thee in this mighty 
undertaking.”’ 

‘** Holy prior, remember me in thy pray- 
ers. I am weak, and have need of this 
support. I trust much to the efficacy of 
thy intercessions, aided by those of thy 
pious brotherhood. Thou wilt bestow on 
us a few masses ?”’ 

‘*Doubt us not, my friend ; all that la 
Rabida can do with the blessed Virgin, or 
the saints, shall be exercised, without 
ceasing, in thy behalf. Itis not given to 
men to foresee the events that are con- 
trolled by Providence; and, though we 
deem this enterprise of thine so certain, 
and so reasonable, it may nevertheless 
fail.’’ 

“Tt may not fail, father; God hath 
thus far directed it, and he will not per- 
mit it to fail.’’ 

‘‘ We know not, Senor Colon; our wis- 
dom is but as a grain of mustard seed 
among the sands of this shore as com- 
pared with his inscrutable designs. Iwas 
about to say, as itis possible thou may’st 
return a disappointed, a defeated man, 
that thou wilt still find the gate of Santa 
Maria open to thee; since, in our eyes, it 
is as meritorious to attempt nobly, as it is 
often, in the eyes of others, to achieve suc- 
cessfully.’ 

‘‘T understand thee, holy prior; and 
the cup and the morsel bestowed on the 
young Diego were not more grateful than 
this proof of thy friendship! I would not 
depart without thy blessing.’’ 

‘‘Kneel, then, senor; for in this act it 
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will not be Juan Perez de Marchena that | truth that was concealed from most eyes, 


will speak, and pronounce, but the minis- 
ter of God and the Church. Even these 
sands will be no unworthy spot to receive 
such an advantage.’’ 

The eyes of both Columbus and the 
prior were suffused with tears, for at that 
moment the heart of each was touched 
with the emotions natural to a moment so 
solemn. The first loved the last, because 
he had proved himself a friend when 
friends were few and timid; and the 
worthy monk had some such attachment 
for the great navigator as men are apt to 
feel for those they have cherished. Each 
also respected and appreciated the other’s 
motives, and there was a.bond of union 
in their common reverence for the Chris- 
tian religion. Columbus kneeled on the 
sands, and received the benediction of his 
friend, with the meek submission of faith, 
and with some such feelings of reverence 
as those with which a pioas son would 
have listened to a blessing pronounced by 
a natural father. 

— “ And thou, young lord,’’ resumed Fray 
Juan Perez, with a husky voice—‘“ thou, 


too, wilt be none the worse for the prayers | 


of an aged churchman.”’’ 
Like most of that age, Luis, in the 
midst of his impetuous feelings and youth- 


ful propensities, had enshrined in his heart | 


an image of the Son of God, and enter- 
tained an habitual respect for holy things. 
He knelt without hesitation, and listened 
to the trembling words of the priest with 
thankfulness and respect. 

«* Adieu, holy prior,’’ said Columbus, 
squeezing hisfriend’s hand. ‘‘ Thou hast 
befriended me when others held aloof ; but 
I trust in God that the day is not now 
distant when those who have ever shown 
confidence in thy predictions will cease to 
feel uneasiness at the mention of my 
name. Forget us in all things but thy 
prayers, for a few short months, and then 
expect tidings that, of a verity, shall ex- 
alt Castile to a point of renown which will 
render this conquest of Granada but an 
incident of passing interest amid the glory 
of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella ! ”’ 

This was not said boastfully, but with 
the quiet earnestness of one who saw a 


and this with an intensity so great that 
the effect on his moral vision produced a 
confidence equaling that which is the 
fruit of the evidence of the senses in or- 
dinary men. The prior understood him, 
and the assurances thus given cheered 
the mind of the worthy Franciscan long 
after the departure of his friend. They 
embraced and separated. 

By this tinie the boat of Columbus had 
reached the shore. As the navigator 
moved slowly toward it, a youthful female 
rushed wildly past him and Luis, and, re- 
gardless of their presence, she threw her 
arms around a young mariner who had 
quitted the boat to meet her, and sobbed 
for a minute on his bosom in uncontrollable 
agony, or aS women weep in the first out- 
break of their emotions. 

“Come, then, Pepe,’’ the young wife at 
length said, hurriedly, and with low ear- 
nestness, aS one speaks who would fain 
persuade herself that denial was impossible 
—‘‘come, Pepe; thy boy hath wept for 
thee, and thou hast pushed this matter 
already much too far.”’ 

““ Nay, Monica,’’ returned the husband, 
glancing his eye at Columbus, who was 
already near enough to hear his words— 
‘‘thou knowest it is no wish of mine that 
I am to sail on this unknown voyage. 
Gladly would I abandon it, but the orders 
of the queen are too strong for a poor 
mariner like me, and they must be 
obeyed.”’ 

‘*This is foolish, Pepe,’’ returned the 
woman, pulling at her husband’s doublet 
to drag him from the water-side—‘‘ I have 
had enough of this; sufficient to break my 
heart. Come, then, and look again upon 
thy boy.”’ 

‘Thou dost not see that the admiral is 
near, Monica, and we are showing him dis- 
respect.’ 

The habitual deference that was paid by - 
the low to the high induced the woman, 
for a moment, to pause. She looked im- 


| ploringly at Columbus, ber fine dark eyes 


became eloquent with the feelings of a 
wife and mother, and then she addressed 
the great navigator himself. 

‘‘Senor,’’ she said, eagerly, “you can 
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have no further need of Pepe. 
helped to carry your vessels to Huelva, 
and now his wife and boy call for him at 
home.”’ 

Columbus was touched with the man- 
ner of the woman, which was not entirely 
without a show of that wavering of rea- 
son which is apt to accompany excessive 
grief, and he answered her less strongly 
than, at a moment so critical, he might 
otherwise have been disposed to do to one 
who was inciting to disobedience. 

‘‘“Thy husband is honored in being 
chosen to be my companion in the great 
voyage,’ he said. ‘‘Instead of bewailing 
his fate, thou wouldst act more like a 
brave mariner’s wife in exulting in his 
good fortune.”’ 

‘‘ Believe him not, Pepe. He speaketh 
under the Evil One’s advice to tempt thee 
to destruction. 
phemy, and belied the word of God, by 


saying that the world is round, and that 


one may sail east by steering west, that 
he might ruin thee and others, by tempt- 
ing ye all to follow him !”’ 

«And why should I do this, good wo- 
man!’’ demanded the admiral. ‘‘ What 
have I to gain by the destruction of thy 
husband, or by the destruction of any of 
his comrades ? ”’ | 

‘©T know not—lI care not—Pepe is all to 
me, and he shall not go with you on this 
mad and wicked voyage. No good can 


come of a journey that is begun by bely-. 


ing the truths of God!” 

‘And what particular evil dost thou 
dread in this, more than in another voy- 
age, that thou thus hang’st upon thy hus- 
band, and usest such discourse to one who 
beareth their highnesses’ authority for 
that he doeth? Thou knewest he was a 
mariner when thou wert wedded, and yet 
thou wouldst fain prevent him from serv- 
ing the queen, aS becometh his station 
and duty.”’ 

‘‘He may go against the Moor, or the 
Portuguese, or the people of Inghleterra, 
but I would not that he voyage in the ser- 
vice of the Prince of Darkness. Why tell 
us that the earth is round, senor, when 
our eyes show that it is flat? And if 


round, how can a vessel that hath de- | 


He hath talked blas- 
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He hath! scended the side of the earth for days, 


ever return? The sea doth not flow up- 
ward, neither can a caravel mount the 
waterfall. And when thou hast wan- 
dered about for months in the vacant 
ocean, in what manner wilt thou, and 
those with thee, ever discover the direc- 
tion that must be taken to return whence 
ye all sailed ? Oh? senor, Palos is but a 
little town, and once lost sight of in such 
a confusion of ideas, it will never be re- 
gained.’’ 

‘‘Tdle and childish as this may seem,’’ 
observed Columbus, turning quietly to 
Luis, “it is as reasonable as much that 
I have been doomed to hear from the 
learned, during the last sixteen years. 
When the night of ignorance obscures the 
mind, the thoughts conjure arguments a 
thousand times more vain and frivolous 
than the phenomena of nature that it fan- 
cies so unreasonable. I will try the effect 
of religion on this woman, converting her 
present feelings on that head, from an 
enemy into an ally. Monica,” calling 
her kindly and familiarly by name, “ art 
thou a Christian ? ’’ 

«“ Blessed Maria! Senor Almirante, 
what else should 1 be? Dost think Pepe 
would have married a Moorish girl ?”’ 

‘* Listen then, to me, and learn how un- 
like a believer thou conductest. The Moor 
is not the only infidel, but this earth 
groaneth with the burden of their num- 
bers, and of their sins. The sands on this 
shore are not aS numerous as the unbe- 
lievers in the single kingdom of Cathay ; 
for, as yet, God hath allotted but a small 
portion of the earth to those who have 
faith in the mediation of bis Son. EKven 
the sepulcher of Christ is yet retained by 
infidel hands.’’ 

“This have I heard, senor; and ’tis a 
thousand pities the faith is .so weak in 
those who have vowed to obey the law, 
that so crying an evil hath never been 
cured |”? 

‘* Hast thou not been told that such is 
to be the fate of the world, for a time, but 
that light will dawn when the word shall 
pass, like the sound of trumpets, into the 
ears of infidels, and when the earth, itself, 
shall be but one vast temple, filled with 
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the praises of God, the love of his name, 
and obedience to his will ? ’’ 

‘¢Senor, the good fathers of la Rabida, 
and our own parish priests, often comfort 
us with these hopes.”’ 

«* And hast thou seen naught of late to 
encourage that hope—to cause thee to 
think that God is mindful of his people, 
and that new light is beginning to burst 
on the darkness of Spain ? ”’ 

“*Pepe, his excellency must mean the 
late miracle at the convent, where they 
say that real tears were seen to fall from 
the eyes of the image of the holy Maria, 
as she gazed at the child that lay on her 
bosom.”’ | 

“‘T mean not that,’’ interrupted Colum- 
bus, a little sternly, though he crossed 
himself, even while he betrayed dissatis- 
faction at the allusion to a miracle that 
was much too vulgar for his manly under- 
standing—‘‘I mean no such questionable 
wonder, which it is permitted us to believe, 
or not, as it may be supported by the 
Church’s authority. Can thy faith and 
zeal point to no success of the two sov- 
ereigns, in which the power of God, as 
exercised to the advancement of the faith, 
hath been made signally apparent to be- 
lievers ? ”’ 

‘He meaneth the expulsion of the 
Moor, Pepe!’’ the woman exclaimed, 
glancing quickly toward her husband, 
with a look of pleasure, ‘‘ that hath hap- 
pened of late, they say, by conquering 
the city of Granada; into which place, 
they tell me, Dona Isabeiia hath marched 
in triumph.’’ 

‘‘In that conquest, thou seest the com- 
mencement of the great acts of our time. 
Granada hath now its churches; and the 
distant iand of Cathay wiil shortly fol- 
low her example. These are the doings 
of the Lord, foolish woman; and in hold- 
ing back thy husband from this great 
undertaking, thou hinderest him from 
purchasing a signal reward in heaven, 
and may unwittingly be the instrument of 
casting a curse, instead of a blessing, on 
that very boy, whose image now filleth 
thy thoughts more than that of his Maker 
and Redeemer.”’ 

The woman appeared bewildered, first 
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} looking at the admiral and then at her 
husband, after which she bowed her head 
low and devoutly crossed herself. Re- 
covering from this self-abasement, she 
again turned toward Columbus, demand- 
ing earnestly— 

“And you, senor—do you sail with the 
wish and hope of serving God ?”’ 

‘Such is my principal aim, good wo- 
man. I call on Heaven itself to witness 
the truth of what Isay. May my voyage 
prosper only as I tell thee naught but 
truth ! 7’ 

‘¢ And you, too, senor ?”’ turning quickly 
to Luis de Bobadilla; ‘‘ is it to serve God 
that you also go on this unusual voyage ?”’ 

“Tf not at the orders of God himself, 
my good woman, it is, at least, at the 
bidding of an angel !’’ 

‘‘Dost thou think it is so, Pepe? Have 
we been thus deceived, and has so-much 
evil been said of the admiral and his mo- 
tives wrongfully ? ”’ 

«What hath been said ?’’ quietly de- 
manded Columbus. ‘‘ Speak freely ; thou 
hast naught to dread from my displeas- 
ure.’’ 

‘Senor, you have your enemies as well 
as another, and the wives, and mothers, 
and the betrothed of Palos have not been 
slow to give vent to their feelings. In 
the first place, they say that you are 
poor.”’ 

«That is so true and manifest, good 
woman, it would be idle to deny it. Is 
poverty a crime at Palos ? ’’ 

‘The poor are little respected, senor, 
in all this region. J know not why, for to 
me we seem to be as the rest, but few re- 
spect us. Then they say, senor, that you 
are not a Castilian, but a Geuoese.’’ 

‘‘This is also true; is that, too, a crime 
among the mariners of Moguer, who 
ought to prize a people as much renowned 
for their deeds on the sea as those of the 
superb republic ? ’’ 

‘‘T know not, senor; but many hold it 
to be a disadvantage not to belong to 
Spain, and particularly to Castile, which 
is the country of Dona Isabella, herself ; 
and how can it be as honorable to be a 
Genoese as to be a Spaniard? I should 
like it better were Pepe to sail with one 
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who is a Spaniard, and that, too, of Palos|am commanded to serve the queen, and 
or Moguer.’’ we mariners have no right to question her 

‘«Thy argument is ingenious, if not con- | authority. Now I have heard his excel- 
clusive,’’ returned Columbus, smiling, the | lency’s discourse, I think less of the affair 
only outward exhibition of feeling he be-| than before.”’ 
trayed—“‘ but cannot one whois both poor| ‘‘If God is really to be served in this 
and a Genoese serve God ?’’ voyage,’’ continued the woman, with dig- 

‘No doubt, senor; and I think better | nity, ‘‘thou shouldst not be backward, 
of this voyage since I know your motive, | more than another, my husband. Senor, 
and since I have seen you and spoken with | will you suffer Pepe to pass the night with 
you. Still, it is a great sacrifice for a| his family, on condition that he goeth 
young wife to let her husband sail on a|on board the Santa Maria in the morn- 
expedition so distrusted, and he the father | ing? ”’ 
of her only boy !”’ ‘What certainty have I that this con- 

‘‘ Here is a young noble, an only son, a | dition will be respected ? ”’ 
lover, and that, too, of impetuous feelings, ‘Senor, we are both Christians, and 
an only child withal, rich, honored, and | serve the same God—have been redeemed 
able to go whither he will, who not only | by the same Saviour.”’ 
embarketh with me, but embarketh by “This is true, and I will confide in it. 
the consent—nay, I had better say, by the | Pepe, thou canst remain until the morn- 
orders of his mistress !’’ ing, when I shall expect thee at thy sta- 

“Is this so, senor?’’ the wife asked, ; tion. There will be oarsmen enough, 
eagerly. without thee.’’ 

“So true, my good woman, that my The woman looked her thanks, and 
greatest hopes depend on this voyage. | Columbus thought he read an assurance 
Did I not tell thee that I went at the bid- | of good faith in her noble Spanish manner, 
ding of an angel? ”’ and lofty look. As some trifling prepara- 

‘¢ Ah! these young lords have seductive | tions were to be made before the boat 
tongues! But, Senor Almirante, since | could quit the shore, the admiral and Luis 
such is your quality, they say, moreover, | paced the sands the while, engaged in 
that to you this voyage can only bring | deep discourse. 
honors and good, while it may bring mis- ‘‘This hath been a specimen of what I 
ery and death on your followers. Poor} have had to overcome and endure, in order 
and unknown, it maketh you a high|to obtain even yonder humble means for 
officer of the queen; and some think that | effecting the good designs of Providence,”’ 
the Venetian galleys will be none the more | observed Columbus, mournfully, though 
heavily freighted, should you meet them | he spoke without acrimony. ‘It is a 
on the high seas.”’ crime to be poor—to be a Genoese—to be 

‘© And in what can all this harm thy | aught else than the very thing that one’s 
husband? I go whithersoever he goeth, | judges and masters fancy themselves to 
share his dangers, and expose life for life| be! The day will come, Conde de Llera, 
with him. If there is gold gained by the | when Genoa shall think herself in no man- 
adventure, he will not be forgotten; and|ner disgraced in having given birth to 
if heaven is made any nearer to us, by | Christofero Colombo, and when your 
our dangers and hardships, Pepe will not | proud Castile will be willing to share 
be a loser. At the last great reckoning, | with her in the dishonor! Thou little 
woman, we shall not be asked who is poor, | know’st, young lord, how far thou art 
or who is a Genoese.’’ on the road to renown, and toward high 

‘This is true, senor; and yet it is hard | deeds, in having been born noble, and the 
for a young wife to part from her hus-| master of large possessions. Thou seest 
band. Dost thou wish, in truth, to sail | me, here, a man already stricken in years, 
with the admiral, Pepe? ”’ with a head whitened by time and suffer- 

“Tt matters little with me, Monica; I | ings, and yet am I only on the threshold 
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of the undertaking that is to give my/ With this must I satisfy myself, even 


name a place among those of the men who | though it be no answer. 


have served God, and advanced the wel- 
fare of their fellow-creatures.”’ 

<‘Ts not this the course of things, senor, 
throughout the earth? Do not those who 
find themselves placed beneath the level 
of their merits, struggle to rise to the 
condition to which nature intended them 
to belong, while those whom fortune hath 
favored through their ancestors, are too 
often content to live on honors that they 
have not themselves won? I see naught 
in this but the nature of man, and the 
course of the world.’’ 

‘“*Thou art right, Luis, but philosophy 
and fact are different matters. We may 
reason calmly on principles, when their 
application in practice causeth much pain. 
Thou hast a frank and manly nature, 
young man; one that dreadeth neither 
the gibe of the Christian, nor the lance of 
the Moor, and wilt answer to any, in fear- 
lessness and truth. A Castilian thyself, 
dost thou, too, really think one of thy 
kingdom better than one of Genoa? ”’ 

‘<Not when he of Genoa is Christoval 
Colon, senor, and he of Castile is only 
Luis de Bobadilla,’’ answered the young 
man, laughing. 

‘Nay, I will not be denied—hast thou 
any such notion as this, which the wife of 
Pepe hath so plainly avowed ? ” 

“What will you, Senor Christoval ? 
Man is the same in Spain, that he is 


But, Castilian 
though I am not, even the Guzmans have 
not ventured on the voyage to Cathay, 
and the House of Trastamara may yet be 
glad to acknowledge its indebtedness to a 
Genoese. God hath no respect to worldly 
condition, or worldly boundaries, in choos- 
ing his agents, for most of the saints were 
despised Hebrews, while Jesus, himself, 
came of Nazareth. We shall see, we shall 
see, young lord, what three months will 
reveal to the admiration of mankind.”’ 

“‘Senor Almirante, I hope and pray it 
may be the island of Cipango and the 
realms of the great Khan! should it not 
be so, Wwe are men who cannot only bear 
our toils, but who can bear our disap- 
poirtments.”’ 

“Of disappointments in this matter, 
Don Luis, I look for none—now that I have 
the royal faith of Isabella, and these good 
caravels to back me; the drudge who sail- 
eth from Madeira to Lisbon is not more 
certain of gaining his port than I am cer- 
tain of gaining Cathay.”’ 

‘No doubt, Senor Colon, that what any 
navigator can do, you can do and will 
perform ; nevertheless, disappointment 
would seem to be the lot of man, and it 
might be well for all of us to be prepared 
to meet it.’’ 

‘«“The sun that is just sinking beyond 
yon hill, Luis, is not plainer before my 
eyes than this route to the Indies. Ihave 


among the Italians, or the English. Is it ; seen it, these seventeen years, distinct as 


not his besetting sin to think good of him- | 


self, and evil of his neighbor ? ”’ 

‘*A plain question that is loyally put, 
may not be answered with a truism, 
Luis.’’ 

“Nor a civil, honest reply confounded 
with one that is evasive. We of Castile 
are humble and most devout Christians, 
by the same reason that we think our- 
selves faultless, and the rest of mankind 
notable sinners. By San lago,.of blessed 
faith and holy memory! it is enough to 
make a people vain, to have produced 
such a queen as Dona Isabella, and such a 
maiden as Mercedes de Valverde !”’ 


the vessels in the river, bright as the 
polar star, and, I make little doubt, as 
faithfully. It is well to talk of disap- 
pointments, since they are the lot of man ; 
and who can know this better than one 
that hath been led on by false hopes dur- 
ing all the better years of his life; now 
encouraged by princes, statesmen and 
churchmen; and now derided and scoffed 
at as a vain projector, that hath neither 
reason nor fact to sustain him !”’ 

‘*By my new patron, San Pedro! Senor 
Almirante, but you have led a most 
grievous life, for this last age or so. The 
next three months will, indeed, be months 


« This is double loyalty, for it is being | of moment to you.” 


true to the queen and to thy mistress. 


‘¢Thou little know’st the calmness of 
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conviction and confidence, Luis,’’ returned 
Columbus, “if thou fanciest any doubts 
beset me as the hour of trial approacheth. 
This day is the happiest I have known for 
many a weary year; for, though the 
preparations are not great, and our barks 
are but slight and of trifling bulk, yonder 
lie the means through which a light, that 
hath long been hid, is about to break 
upon the world, and to raise Castile to an 
elevation surpassing that of any other 
Christian nation.”’ 

“Thou must regret, Senor Colon, that 
it hath not been Genoa, thy native land, 
that is now about to receive this great 
boon, after having merited it by generous 
and free gifts, in behalf of this great 
voyage.’’ 

“This hath not been the least of my 
sorrows, Luis. It is hard to desert one’s 
own country, and to seek new connections, 
as life draweth to a close, though we 
mariners, perhaps, feel the tie less than 
those who never quit the land. But 
Genoa would have none of me; and if 
the child is bound to love and honor the 
parent, so is the parent equally bound to 
protect. and foster the child. When the 
last forgets its duty, the first is not to be 
blamed if it seek support wherever it may 
befound. Thereare limits to every human 
duty ; those we owe to God alone never 
ceasing to require their fulfillment, and 
our unceasing attention. Genoa hath 
proved but a stern mother to me; and 
though naught could induce me to raise a 
hand against her, she hath no longer any 
claims on my service. Besides, when the 
object in view is the service of God, it 
mattereth little with which of his creat- 
ures we league as instruments. One 
cannot easily hate the land of his birth, 
but injustice may lead him to cease to 
love it. The tie is mutual, and when the 
country ceaseth to protect person, char- 
acter, property, or rights, the subject is 
liberated from all his duties. If allegiance 
goeth with protection, so should protection 
go with allegiance. Dofia Isabella is now 
my mistress, and next to God, her will I 
serve, and serve only. Castile is hence- 
forth my country.”’ 

At this moment it is announced that the 
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pinnace waited, and the two adventurers 
immediately embarked. | 

It must have required all the deep and 
fixed convictions of an ardent tempera- 
ment to induce Columbus to rejoice that 
he had, at length, obtained the means of 
satisfying his longings for discovery, when 
he came coolly to consider what those 
means were. The names of his vessels, 
the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the Nina, 
have already been mentioned, and some 
allusions have been made to their size and 
construction. Still it may aid the reader 
in forming his opinions of the character 
of this great enterprise, if we give a short 
sketch of the vessels, more especially that 


| in which Columbus and Luis de Bobadilla 


were now received. She was, of course, 
the Santa Maria, a ship of nearly twice 
the burden of the craft next her in size. 
This vessel had been prepared with more 
care than the others, and some attention 
had been paid to the dignity and comfort 
of the admiral she was destined to carry. 
Not only was she decked in, but a poop, or 
round-house, was constructed on her quar- 
ter-deck, in which he had his berth. } 
No proper notion can be obtained of the 
appearance of the Santa Maria, from the 
taught-rigged, symmetrical and low- 
Sterned ships of the present time; for, 
though the Santa Maria had both a poop 
and top-gallant-forecastle, as they would 
be termed to-day, neither was constructed 
in the snug and unobtrusive manner that 
is now used. The poop, or round-house, 
was called a castle, to which it had some 
fancied resemblance, while the top-gallant- 
forecastle, in which most of the people 
lived, was out of proportion large, rose 
like a separate structure on the bows of 
the vessel, and occupied about a third of 
the deck, from forward aft. To those who 
never saw the shipping that was used 
throughout Kurope, a century since, it will 
not be very obvious how vessels so small 
could rise so far above the water, in 
safety; but this difficulty may be ex- 
plained ; many very old ships, that had 
some of the peculiarities of this construc- 
tion, existing within the memory of man, 
and a few having fallen under our own im- 
mediate inspection. The bearings of these 
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vessels were at the loaded water-lines, or | the fullfury of the elements must be en- 


very little above them, and they tumbled 
home, in a way to reduce their beams on 
their poop decks nearly, if not quite, a 
fourth. 

By these precautions, their great height 
out of the water was less dangerous than 
might otherwise have been the case; and 
as they were uniformly short ships, pos- 
sessing the advantages of lifting easily 
forward, and were, moreover, low-waisted, 
they might be considered safe in a sea, 
rather than the reverse. Being so short, 
too, they had great beam for their ton- 
nage, which, if not an element of speed, 
was at least one of security. Although 
termed ships, these vessels were not rigged 
in the manner of the ships of the present 


day, their standing spars being relatively 


longer than those now in use, while their 
upper, or shifting spars, were much less 
numerous, and much less important than 
those which now point upward, like needles, 
toward the clouds. Neither had a ship 
necessarily the same number of spars, in 
the fifteenth century, as belong to a ship 
in the nineteenth. The term itself, as it 
was used in all the southern countries of 
Kurope, being directly derived from the 
Latin word navis, was applied rather as 
a generic than a distinctive term, and by 
no means inferred any particular construc- 
tion, or particular rig. The caravel was 
a ship, in this sense, though not strictly 
so, perhaps, when we descend to the more 
minute classification of seamen. 

Much stress has been justly laid on the 
fact that two of the vessels in this extra- 
ordinary enterprise were undecked. In 
that day, when most sea voyages were 
made in a direction parallel to the main 
coasts, and when even those that ex- 
tended to the islands occupied but a very 
few days, vessels were seldom far from 
the land; and it was the custom of the 
mariners, a practice that has extended 
to our own times, in the southern seas of 
Kurope, to seek a port at the approach of 
bad weather. Under such circumstances, 
decks were by no means as_ essential, 
either for the security of the craft, the 
protection of the cargo, or the comfort 
of the people, as in those cases in which 


countered. Nevertheless, the reader is 
not to suppose a vessel entirely without 
any upper covering, because she was not 
classed among those that were decked ; 
even such caravels, when used on the 
high seas, usually possessing quarter- 
decks and forecastles, with connecting 
gangways; depending on tarpaulings, 
and other similar preventives, to exclude: 
the wash of the sea from injuring their 
cargoes. 

After all these explanations, however, 
it must be conceded that the preparations 
for the great undertaking of Columbus, 
while the imaginations of landsmen prob-. 
ably aggravate their incompleteness, 
strike the experienced seaman as alto- 
gether inadequate to its magnitude and 
risks. That the mariners of the day 
deemed them positively insufficient is im- 
probable, for men as accustomed to the 
ocean as the Pinzons would not have vol- 
unteered to risk their vessel, their money, 
and their persons, in an expedition that 
did not possess the ordinary means of se- 
curity. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home.”’ 
—BYRON. 


As Columbus sought his apartment soon 
after he reached the deck of the Holy 
Maria, Luis had no farther opportunity 
to conveyse with him that night. He oc- 
cupied a part of thesame room, it is true, 
under the assumed appellation of the ad- 
miral’s secretary ; but the great navigator 
was so much engaged with duties neces- 
sary to be discharged previously to sailing, 
that he could not be interrupted, and the 
young man paced the narrow limits of 
the deck until near midnight, thinking, as 
usual, of Mercedes, and of his return, 
when, seeking his’ mattress, he found 
Columbus already buried in a deep sleep. 

The following day was Friday; and 
it is worthy of remark that the greatest 
and most successful voyage that has ever 
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occurred on this globe was commenced | to his objects. 


ona day of the week that seamen have 
long deemed to be so inauspicious to nau- 
tical enterprises, that they have often de- 
ferred sailing, in order to avoid the un- 
known, but dreaded consequences. Luis 
was among’ the first who appeared again 
on deck, and casting his eyes upward, he 
perceived that the admiral was already 
afoot, and in possession of the summit of 


the high poop, or castle, whose narrow | 


limits, indeed, were deemed sacred to the 
uses of the privileged, answering, in this 
particular, to the more extended prome- 
nade of the modern quarter-deck. Here it 
was that he who directed the movements 
of a squadron overlooked its evolutions, 
threw out his signals, made his astro- 
nomical observations, and sought his 
recreation in the open air. The whole 
space on board the Santa Maria might 
have been some fifteen feet in one direc- 
tion, and not quite as much in the other, 
making a convenient lookout, more from 
its exclusion and retirement, than from 
its dimensions. 

As soon as the admiral—or Don Chris- 
toval, as he was now termed by the Span- 
iards, since his appointment to his present 
high rank, which gave him the rights and 
condition of a noble—as soon as Don 
Christoval caught a glance of Luis’ eye, 
he made a sign for the young man to as- 
cend to take a position at his side. Al- 
though the expedition was so insignificant 
in numbers and force, not equaling, in 
the latter particular, the power of a single 
modern sloop of war, the authority of the 
queen, the gravity and mien of Columbus 
himself, and, most of all, its own myste- 
rious and unwonted object, had, from the 
first, thrown around it a dignity that was 
disproportioned to its visible means. <Ac- 
customed to control the passions of turbu- 
lent men, and aware of the great impor- 
tance of impressing his followers with a 
sense of his high station and infiuence 
with the court, Columbus had kept much 
aloof from familiar intercourse with his 
subordinates, acting principally through 
the Pinzons and the other commanders, 
lest he might lose some portion of that re- 
spect which he foresaw would be necessary 
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It needed not his long ex- 
perience to warn him that men, crowded 
together in so small a space, could only be 
kept in their social and professional sta- 
tions, by the most rigid observance of 
forms and decorum, and he had observed 
a due attention to these great requisites, 
in prescribing the manner in which his 
own personal service should be attended 
to, and his personal dignity supported. 

This is one of the great secrets of the 
discipline of a ship, for they who are in- 
capable of reasoning can be made to feel, 
and no man is apt to despise him who is 
well entrenched behind the usages of def- 
erence and reserve. We see, daily, the 
influence of an appellation, or a commis- 
sion, even the turbulent submitting to its 
authority, when they might resist the 
same lawful commands issuing from an 
apparently less elevated source. 

“¢Thou wilt keep much near my person, 
Senor Gutierrez,’’ said the admiral, using — 
the feigned name which Luis affected to 
conceal under that of Pedro de Munos, as 
he knew a ship was never Safe from eaves- 
droppers, and was willing that the young 
noble should pass as the gentleman of the 
king’s bedchamber ; ‘‘ this is our station, 
and here we may remain much of our 
time, until God, in his holy and wise prov- 
idence, shall have opened the way for us 
to Cathay, and brought us near the throne 
of the Great Khan. Here is our ¢éourse, 
and along this track of pathless ocean it 
is my intention to steer.”’ 

As Columbus spoke, he pointed to a 
chart that lay spread before him on an 
arm-chest, passing a finger calmly along 
the line he intended to pursue. The coast 
of Europe, in its general outlines, was laid 
down on this chart, with as much accura- 
cy as the geographical knowledge of the 
day would furnish, and a range of land ex- 
tended southward as far as Guinea, all 
beyond which region was terra incognita 
to the learned world at that time. The 
Canaries and the Azores, which had been 
discovered some generations earlier, occu- 
pied their proper places, while the western 
side of the Atlantic was bounded by a 
fancied delineation of the eastern coast of 
India, or of Cathay, buttressed by the 


Columbus kneeled on the sands, and received the benediction. 
— Mercedes of Castile. 


MERCEDES 


island of Cipango, or Japan, and an 
archipelago, that had been represented 
principally after the accounts of Marco 
Polo and his relatives. By a fortunate 
misconception, Cipango had been placed in 


a longitude that corresponded very nearly. 


with that of Washington, or some two 
thousand leagues east of the position in 
which it is actually to be found. This er- 
ror of Columbus, in relation to the extent 
of the circumference of the globe, in the 
end, most probably saved his hardy enter- 
prise from becoming a failure. 

Luis, for the first time since he had been 
engaged in the expedition, cast his eyes 
over this chart, with some curiosity, and 
he felt a noble desire to solve the great 
problem rising within him, as he thus saw, 
at a glance, all the vast results, as wellas 
the interesting natural phenomena, that 
were dependent on the issue. 

“By San Gennaro of Napoli!’ he ex- 
claimed—The only affectation the young 
noble had, was a habit of invoking the 
saints of the different countries he had 
visited, and of using the little oaths and 
exclamations of distant lands, a summary 
mode of both letting the world know how 
far he had journeyed, as well as a portion 
of the improvement he had derived from 
_ his travels—‘‘ By San Gennaro, Senor 
Don Christoval, but this voyage will be 
one of exceeding merit if we ever find our 
way across this great belt of water: and 
greater still, should we ever manage to 
return ! ”’ 

“The last difficulty is the one, at this 
moment, uppermost in the minds of most 
in this vessel,’’ answered Columbus. 
**Dost thou not perceive,-Don Luis, the 
grave and dejected countenances of the 
mariners, and hearest thou the wailings 
that are rising from the shore ?”’ | 

This remark caused the young man to 
raise his eyes from the chart, and to take 
a survey of the scene around him. The 
Nina, a light felucca, in fact, was already 
under way, and brushing past them under 
a lateen foresail, her sides thronged with 
boats filled with people, no small portion 
of whom were females and children, and 
most of whom were wringing their hands 
and raising piteous cries of despair. The 
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| Penta was in the act of being cast; and 
although the authority of Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon had the effect to render their grief 
less clamorous, her sides were surrounded 
by a similar crowd, while numberless 
boats plied around the Santa Maria her- 
Self; the authority and dignity of the ad- 
miral alone keeping them at a distance. 
It was evident that most of those who 
remained fancied that they now saw their 
departing relations for the last time, 
while no small portion of those who were 


jon the eve of sailing believed they were 


on the point of quitting Spain forever. 

‘‘ Hast looked for Pepe, this morning, 
among our people?’’? demanded Colum- 
bus, the incident of the young sailor re- 
curring to his thoughts, for the first time 
that morning; ‘‘if he prove false to his 
word we may regard it as an evil omen, 
and have an eye on all our followers, 
while there is a chance of escape.”’ 

“‘TIf his absence would be an omen of 
evil, Senor Almirante, his presence ought 
to be received as an omen of good. The 
noble fellow is on this yard, above our 
heads, loosening the sail.’’ 

Columbus turned his eyes upward, and 
there, indeed, was the young mariner in 
question, poised on the extreme and atten- 
uated end of the lateen yard, that ships 
even then carried on their after-masts, 
Swinging in the wind while he loosened the 
gasket that kept the canvas in its folds. 
Occasionally he looked beneath him, anx- 
ious to discover if his return had been 
noted; and, once or twice, his hands, 
usually so nimble, lingered in their employ- 
ment, as he cast glances over the stern of 
the vessel, as if one also drew his attention 
in that quarter. Columbus made a sign 
of recognition to the gratified young mar- 
iner, who instantly permitted the canvas 
to fall; and then he walked to the taffrail, 
accompanied by Luis, in order to ascertain 
if any boat was near the ship. There, in- 
deed, close to the vessel, lay a skiff, rowed 
by Monica alone, and which had been per- 
mitted to approach so near on account of 
the sex of its occupant. The moment the 
wife of Pepe observed the form of the ad- 
miral, she arose from her seat, and clasped 
her hands toward him, desirous, but afraid, 
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to speak. 
was awed by the bustle, the crowd of per- 
sons, and the appearance of the ship, which 
she was almost near enough to touch with 
her hand, Columbus addressed her. He 
spoke mildly, and his looks, usually so 
grave, and sometimes even stern, were 
softened to an expression of gentleness 
that Luis had never before witnessed. 

‘“T see that thy husband hath been true 
to his promise, good woman,’’ he said ; 
‘‘and I doubt not that thou hast told him 
it is wiser and better manfully to serve 
the queen, than to live under the disgrace 
of a runaway.’’ 

“Senor, [ have. I give Dona Isabella 
my husband, without a murmur, if not 
cheerfully, now I know that you go forth 
to serve God. I see the wickedness of my 
repinings, and shall pray that he may be 
foremost, on all occasions, until the ears 
of the infidel shall be opened to the words 
of the true faith.’’ 

‘‘This is said like a Spanish wife, and a 
Christian woman! Our lives are in the 
care of Providence, and doubt not of see- 
ing Pepe, in health and safety, after he 
hath visited Cathay, and done his share 
in its discovery.’’ 

‘“‘Ah! senor—when?’’ exclaimed the 
wife, unable, in spite of her assumed forti- 
tude, and the strong feelings of religious 
duty, to suppress the impulses of a wo- 
man. 

‘“In God’s time, my good—how art thou 
named ? ”’ 

‘‘ Monica, Senor Almirante, and my hus- 
band is called Pepe; and the boy, the 
poor, fatherless child, hath been christened 
Juan. We have no Moorish blood, but 
are pure Spaniards, and I pray your ex- 
cellency to remember it, on such occasions 
as may call for more dangerous duty than 
common.”’ 

“Thou may’st depend on my care of 
the father of Juan,’’ returned the ad- 
miral, smiling, though a tear glistened in 
his eye. ‘‘I,'too, leave behind those that 
are dear to me as my own soul, and 
among others a motherless son. Should 
ought serious befall our vessel, Diego 
would be an orphan; whereas thy Juan 
would at least enjoy the care and affec- 
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Perceiving that the woman|tion of her who brought him into the 


world.”’ 

‘“‘Senor, a thousand pardons!” said 
the woman, much touched by the feeling 
that was betrayed by the admiral in his 
voice. ‘‘ Weare selfish, and forget that 
others have sorrows, when we feel our 
own too keenly. Go forth, in God’s 
name, and do his holy will — take my 
husband with you; I only wish that 
little Juan was old enough to be his 
companion.’’ 

Monica could utter no more, but dash- 
ing the tears from her eyes, she resumed 
the oars, and pulled the little skiff slowly, 
as if the inanimate machine felt the re- 
luctance of the hands that propelled it 
toward the land. The short dialogue just 
related had been carried on in voices so 
loud as to be heard by all near the speak- 
ers; and when Columbus turned from the 
boat, he saw that many of his crew had 
been hanging suspended in the rigging, 
or on the yards, eagerly listening to what 
had been said. At this precise instant 
the anchor of the Santa Maria was raised 
from the bottom, and the ship’s head be- 
gan to incline from the direction of the 
wind. At the next moment, the flap of 
the large square foresail that crafts of her 


rig then carried was heard, and in the ~ 


course of the next five minutes the three 
vessels were standing slowly but steadily 
down the current of the Odiel, in one of 
the arms of which river they had been 
anchored, holding their course toward a 
bar near its mouth. The sun had not yet 
risen, or rather it rose over the hills of 
Spain, a fiery ball, just as the sails were 
set, guiding with a melancholy glory a 
coast that not a few in the different vessels 
apprehended they were looking upon for 
the last time. Many of the boats clung to 
the two smaller craft until they reached 
the bar of Saltes, an hour or two later, 
and some still persevered until they began 
to toss in the long waves of the breathing 
ocean, when, the wind being fresh at the 
west, they reluctantly cast off, one by 
one, amid sighs and groans. The liberat- 
ed ships, in the meanwhile, moved steadily 
into the blue waters of the shoreless 
Atlantic, like human beings silently im- 
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pelled by their destinies toward fates! 


that they can neither foresee, control, 
nor avoid. | 
The day was fine, and the wind both 
brisk and fair. Thus far the omens were 
propitious; but the unknown future 
threw a cloud over the feelings of a 
large portion of those who were thus 
quitting in gloomy uncertainty all that 
was most dear to them. It was known 
that the admiral intended making the 
best of his way toward the Canaries, 
thence to enter on the unknown and 


hitherto untrodden paths of the desert. 


ocean that lay beyond. Those who 
doubted, therefore, fixed upon those isl- 
ands as the points where their real dan- 
gers were to commence, and already 
looked forward to their appearance in 
the horizon, with feelings akin to those 
with which the guilty regard the day of 
trial, the condemned the morning of ex- 
ecution, or the sinner the bed of death. 
Many, however, were superior to this 
weakness, having steeled their nerves 
and prepared their minds for any haz- 
ards, though the feelings of nearly all 
fluctuated ; there being hours when hope, 
and anticipations of success, seemed to 
cheer the entire crews; and then moments 
would occur, in which the disposition was 
to common doubts, and a despondency 
that was nearly general. 

A voyage to the Canaries, or the 
Azores, in that age, was most probably 
to be classed among the hardiest exploits 
of seamen. The distance was not. as 
great, certainly, as many of their more 
ordinary excusions, for vessels frequently 
went, even in the same direction, as far 
as the Cape de Verdes; but all the other 
Kuropean passages lay along the land, 
and in the Mediterranean the seaman felt 


that he was navigating within known | 


limits, and was apt to consider himself as 


embayed within the boundaries of human | 


knowledge. On the contrary, while sail- 
ing onthe broad Atlantic, he was, in some 


respects, placed in a situation resembling | 
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space stretching in all other directions 
about him. | 
The Canary Isles were known to the 
ancients. Juba, the king of Mauritania, 
who wasa contemporary of Cesar, is said 
to have described them with tolerable 
accuracy, under the general name of the 
Fortunate Isles. The work itself has 
been lost, but the fact is known through 
the evidence of other writers ; and by the 
same means it is known that they pos- 
sessed, even in that remote age, a popu- 
lation that had made some respectable 
advances toward civilization. But in the 
process of time, and during the dark 
period that succeeded the brightness of 
the Roman sway, even the position of 
these islands was lost to the Europeans ; 
nor was it again ascertained until the first 
half of the fourteenth century, when they 
were discovered by certain fugitive Span- 
iards who were hard pressed by the Moors. 
After this, the Portuguese, then the most 
hardy navigators of the known world, got 
possession of one or two of them, and 
made them the starting points for their 
voyages of discovery along the coast of 
Guinea. As the Spaniards reduced the 


| power of the Mussulmans, and regained 


their ancient sway in the peninsula, they 
once more turned their attention in this 
direction, conquering the natives of sev- 
eral of the other islands, the group be- 
longing equally to those two Christians 
nations, at the time of our narrative. 

Luis de Bobadilla, who had navigated 
extensively in the more northern seas, and 
who had passed and repassed the Medi- 
terranean in various directions, knew 
nothing of these islands except by report ; 
and as they stood on the poop, Columbus 
pointed out to him their position, and ex- 
plained their different characters; relat- 
ing hisintentions in connection with them, 
dwelling on the supplies they afforded, 
and on their facilities as a point of de- 
parture. 

«The Portuguese have profited much 
by their use of these islands,’’ said Colum- 


that of the aeronaut, who, while floating : bus, ‘fas a place for victualing, and wood- 


in the higher currents of the atmosphere, 
sees beneath him the earth as his only 
alighting place, the blue void of untraveled 


ing, and watering, and I see no reason 
why Castile may not, now, imitate their 
example, and receive her share of the 
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benefits. 
neighbors have penetrated, and what a 
trade and how much riches are flowing 
into Lisbon through these noble enter- 
prises, which, notwithstanding, are but as 
a bucket of water in the ocean, when com- 
pared with the wealth of Cathay and all 
the mighty consequences that are to follow 
from this western voyage of ours.”’ 

“Dost thou expect to reach the terri- 
tories of the great khan, Don Christoval,’’ 
demanded Luis, ‘‘ within a distance as 
small as that to which the Portuguese 
hath gone southwardly ?”’ 

The navigator looked warily around, to 
ascertain who might hear his words, and 
finding that no one was within reach of 
the sound of his voice while he used a 
proper caution, he lowered its tones ; and 
answered ina manner which greatly flat- 
tered his young companion, as it proved 
that the admiral was disposed to treat 
him with the frankness and confidence of 
a friend. 

“Thou know’st, Don Luis,’’ the navi- 
gator resumed, ‘‘ the nature of the spirits 
with whom we have to deal. I shall not 
even be certain of their services, so long 
as we continue near the coast of Kurope ; 
for naught is easier than for one of yonder 
craft to abandon me in the night, and to 
seek a haven on some known coast, seek- 
ing his justification in some fancied neces- 
sity.’’ 

** Martin Alonzo is not a man to do that 
ignoble and unworthy act!’’ interrupted 
Luis. 

‘‘He is not, my young friend, for a mo- 
tive as base as fear,’”’ returned Columbus, 
with a sort of thoughtful smile, which 
showed how truly and early he had dived 
into the real characters of those with whom 
he was associated. “‘ Martin Alonzoisa bold 
and intelligent navigator, and we may 
look for good service at his hands, in all 
that toucheth resolution and perseverance. 
But the eyes of the Pinzons cannot be 
always open, and the knowledge of all the 
vhilosophers of the earth could make no 
resistance against the headlong impetuos- 
ity of a crew of alarmed mutineers. Ido 
not feel certain of our own people, while 
there isa hope of easy return; much less 
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Thou seest how far south our! of men who are not directly under my own 


eye and command. The question thou 
hast asked, Luis, may not, therefore, be 
publicly answered, since the distance we 
are about to sail over would frighten our 
easily alarmed mariners. Thou art a 
cavalier; a knight of known courage, and 
may be depended on; and I may tell thee, 
without fear of arousing any unworthy 
feeling, that the voyage on which we are 
now fairly embarked hath never had a 
precedent on this earth, for its length, or 
for the loneliness of its way.” 

‘*And yet, senor, thou enterest on it 
with the confidence of a man certain of 
reaching his haven ? ”’ 

‘‘Luis, thou hast well judged my feel- 
ings. As to allthose common dreads of 
descents, and ascents, of the difficulties 
of a return, and of reaching the margin 
of the world, whence we may glide off 
into space, neither thou, nor I, shall be 
much subjected. ’’ 

‘By San lago! Senor Don @hiistovens 
I have no very settled notions about these 
things. I have never known of any one 
who hath slidden off the earth into the 
air, itis true, nor do I much think that 
such a slide is likely to befall us and our 
good ships; but, on the other hand, we 
have as yet only doctrine to prove that the 
earth is round, and that it is possible to 
journey east, by sailing west. On these 
subjects, then, [hold myself neuter ; while 
at the same time thou may’st steer direct 
for the moon, and Luis de Bobadilla will 
be found at thy side.”’ 

‘*Thou makest thyself less expert in 
science, mad-brained young noble, than is 
either true or necessary ; but we will say 
nomore of this, at present. There will 
be sufficient leisure to make thee familiar 
with all my intricate reasons and familiar 
motives. And is not this, Don Luis, a 
most heavenly sight? Here am I in the 
open ocean, honored by the two sovereigns 
with the dignity of their viceroy and ad- 
miral; with a fleet that is commissioned 
by their highnesses to carry the knowl. 
edge of their power and authority to the 
uttermost parts of the earth; and, most 
ot all, to raise the cross of our blessed 
Redeemer before the eyes of infidels, who 
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have never yet even heard his name, or, | dently noted as a speed of whicha mariner 


if they have, reverence it as little as a 
Christian would reverence the idols of the 
heathens !”’ 

This was said with the calm but deep 
enthusiasm that colored the entire char- 
acter of the great navigator, rendering 
him, at times, equally the subject of dis- 
trust and of profound respect. On Luis, 
as, indeed, on most others who lived in 
sufficient familiarity with the man to en- 
able them to appreciate his motives, and 
to judge correctly of the uprightness of 
his views, the effect, however, was always 
favorable, and probably would have been 
so had Mercedes never existed. The young 
man, himself, was not entirely without a 
tinge of enthusiasm, and, as is ever the 
case with the single-minded and generous, 
he best knew how to regard the impulses 
of those who were influenced by similar 
qualities. This answer was consequently 
in accordance with the feelings of the ad- 
miral, and they remained on the poop 
several hours, discoursing of the future, 
with the ardor of those who hoped for 
everything, but in a manner too discur- 
Sive and general to render a record of the 
dialogue easy or necessary. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning 
when the vessels passed the bar of Saltes, 
and the day had far advanced before the 
navigators had lost sight of the familiar 
eminences that Jay around Palos, and the 
other well-known landmarks of the coast. 
The course was due south, and, as the 
vessels of that day were lightly sparred, 
and spread comparatively very little can- 
vas, when considered in connection with 
the more dashing navigation of our own 
times, the rate of sailing was slow, and 
far from promising a speedy termination 
to a voyage that all knew must be long 
without a precedent, and which so many 
feared could never have an end. ‘Two 
marine. leagues, of three English miles, 
an hour, was good progress for a ves- 
sel at that day, even with a fresh and 
favorable wind; though there are a 
few memorable days’ works set down 
by Columbus himself, which approach 
to a hundred and sixty miles in the 


might well be proud. In these days of 
locomotion and traveling, it is scarcely 
necessary to tell the intelligent reader 
this is but.a little more than half the dis 
tance that is sailed over by a fast ship, 
under similar circumstances, and in our 
own time. 

Thus the sun set upon the adventurers, 
in this celebratcd voyage, when they had 
sailed with a strong breeze, to use the 
words of Columbus’ own record, some 
eleven hours, after quitting the bar. By 
this time, they had made good less than 
fifty miles, in a due south course from the 
place of their departure. The landin the 
neighborhood of Palos had entirely sunk 
behind the watery margin of the ocean, 
in that direction, and the coast trending 
eastward, it was only here and there that 
the misty summits of a few of the mount- 
ains of Seville could just be discovered by 
the experienced eyes of the old mariners, 
as the glowing ball of the sun sunk into 
the watery bed of the western horizon, 
and disappeared from view. At this pre- 
cise moment, Columbus and Luis were 
again on the poop, watching, with melan- 
choly interest, the last shadows cast by 
Spanish land, while two seamen were at 
work near them, splicing a rope that had 
been chafed asunder. The latter were 
seated on the deck, and as, out of respect 
to the admiral, they had taken their 
places a little on one side, their presence 
was not at first noted. 

‘‘There setteth the sun beneath the 
waves of the wide Atlantic, senor 
Gutierrez,’’ observed the admiral, who 
was ever cautious to use one or the other 
of Luis’ feigned appellations, whenever 
any person was near. “ There the sun 
quitteth us, Pero, and in his daily course 
I see a proof of the globular form of the 
earth; and of the truth of a theory which 
teacheth us that Cathay may be reached 
by the western voyage.”’ 

“*T am ever ready to admit the wisdom 
of all your plans, expectations, and 
thoughts, senor Don Christoval,”’ returned 
the young man, punctiliously observant 
of respect,, both in speech and manner: 


twenty-four hours, and which are evi-| “but I confess 1 cannot see what the daily 
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course of the sun has to do with the posi- 
tion of Cathay, or with the road that 
leads to it. We know that the great 
luminary traveleth the heavens without 
ceasing, that it cometh up out. of the sea 
in the morning, and goeth down to its 
watery bed at night; but this it doth on 
the coast of Castile, as well as on that of 
Cathay; and, therefore, to me it doth ap- 
pear that no particular inference, for or 
against our success, is to be drawn from 
the circumstance. ”’ 

As this was said, the two sailors ceased 
working, looking curiously up into the face 
of the admiral, anxious to hear his reply. 
By this movement Luis perceived that 
one was Pepe, to whom he gave a nod 
of recognition, while the other was a 
stranger. The last had every appear- 
ance of a thorough-bred seaman of that 
period, or of being what would have been 
termed in English, and the more northern 
languages of Europe, a regular ‘‘sea-dog”’; 
a term that expresses the idea of a man 
so completely identified with the ocean by 
habit, as to have had his exterior, his 
thoughts, his language, and even his 
morality, colored by the association, 
This sailor was approaching fifty, was 
short, square, athletic and still active, 
but there was a mixture of the animal 
with the intellectual creature about his 
coarse, heavy features, that is very usual 
in the countenances of men of native 
humor and strong sense, whose habits 
have been coarse and sensual. That he 
was a prime seaman, Columbus knew at 
a glance, not only from his general appear- 
ance, but from his occupation, which was 
such as only fell to the lot of the most 
skillful men of every crew. 

‘‘T reason after this fashion, senor,’’ 
answered the admiral, as soon as his eye 
turned from the glance that he, too, had 
thrown upon the men; ‘‘ the sun is not 
made to journey thus around the earth 
without a sufficient motive, the provi- 
dence of God being ruled by infinite wis- 
dom. Itis not probable that a luminary 
so generous and useful should be intended 
to waste any of its benefits; and we are 
certain already that day and night jour- 
ney westward over this earth as far as it 
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is known to us, whence [I infer that the 
system is harmonious, and the benefits o! 
the great orb are unceasingly bestowed on 
man, reaching one spot on the earth as it 
quits another. The sun that hath just 
left us is still visible in the Azores, and 
will be seen again at Smyrna, and among 
the Grecian Islands, an hour or more be- 
fore it again meets our eyes. Nature hath 
designed naught for uselessness ; and I 
believe that Cathay will be enlightened 
by that ball which hath just left us, while 
we shall be in the deepest hour of the 
night, to return by its eastern path, across 
the great continent of Asia, and to greet 
us again in the morning. In a word, 
friend Pedro, that which Sol is now do- 
ing with such nimble speed in the heavens, 
we are more humbly imitating in our own 
caravels; give us sufficient time, and we, 
too, might traverse the earth, coming in 
from our journey by the land of the Tar- 
tars and the Persians.”’ 

‘‘Rrom ali which vou infer that the 
world is round, wherein we are to find the 
certainty of our success ? ”’ 

«This is so true, Sefior de Mufios, that 
I should be sorry to think any man who 
saileth under my command did not admit 
it. Here are two seamen who have been 
listening to our discourse, and we will 
question them, that we may know the 
opinions of men accustomed to the ocean. 
Thou art the husband with whom I held 
discourse on the sands, the past evening, 
and thy name is Pepe? ”’ 


‘‘Sefior Almirante, your exceilency’s | 


memory doth me too much honor, in not 
forgetting a face that is altogether un- 
worthy of being noticed and remem- 
bered.”’ | 

‘“‘It is an honest face, friend, and no 
doubt speaketh for a true heart. 1 shall 
count on thee as a sure support, let things 
go as they may.”’ 

‘‘His excellency hath not only a righi 
to command me, as her highness’s ad- 
miral, but he hath now the good-will of 
Monica, and that is much the same as 
having gained her husband.’’ 


‘“‘T thank thee, honest Pepe, and shall — 


count on thee, with certainty, in future,”’ 
answered Columbus, turning toward the 
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other seaman. “And thou, shipmate— 
thou hast the air of one that the sight of 
troubled water will not alarm—thou hast 
a name ?”’ 

«That I have, noble admiral,’’ returned 
the fellow, looking up with a freedom 
that denoted one used to have his say; 
‘though it hath neither a don, nor a 
senor, to take it in tow. My intimates 
commonly call out Sancho, when pressed 
for time, and when civility gets the better 
of haste they add Mundo, making Sancho 
Mundo for the whole name of a very poor 
man.”’ 

“Mundo is a large name for so small 
a person,”’ said the admiral, smiling, for 
he foresaw the expediency of having 
friends among his crew, and knew men 
sufficiently to understand that, while un- 
due familiarity undermined respect, a lit- 
tle unbending had a tendency to win 
hearts. ‘‘I wonder that thou shouldst 
venture to wear a sound so lofty!” 

““T tell my fellows, your excellency, that 
Mundo is my title, and not my name; but 
that 1 am greater than kings, even, who 
are content to take their titles from a 
part of that, of which I bear all.’’ 

«¢ And were thy father and thy mother 
called Mundo, also? Or is this name 
taken in order to give thee an occasion 
to show thy smartness, when questioned 
by thy officers ? ” 

“As for the good people you deign to 
mention, Senor Don Almirante, I shall 
leave them to answer for themselves, and 
that for the simple reason that I do not 
know how they were called, or whether 
they had any names at all. They tell me 
I was found, when a few hours old, under 
a worn-out basket at the shipyard gate of 
old—”’ 

‘<Never mind the precise spot, friend 
Sancho—thou wert found with a basket 
for a cradle, and that maketh a volume 
in thy history at once.”’ 

‘“Nay, excellency, [ would not leave 
the spot a place of dispute hereafter—but 
it shall be as you please. They say no one 
here knoweth exactly where we are going, 
and it will be more suitable that the like 
ignorance should rest over the places 
whence we came. But having the world 
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| before me, they that christened me gave 
me aS much of it as was to be got by a 
name.”’ 

‘«' Thou hast been long a mariner, Sancho 
Mundo—if Mundo thou wilt be.’’ 

‘So long, senor, that it sickeneth me, 
and taketh away the appetite to walk on 
solid ground. Being so near the gate it 
was no great matter to put me into the 
shipyard, and I was launched one day in a 
caravel, and got to sea in her, no one 
knows how. From that time I have sub- 
mitted to fate, and go out again, as soon 
as possible, after 1 come into port.”’ 

“And by what lucky chance have I ob- 
tained thy services, good Sancho, in this 
great expedition ? ”’ 

‘“‘The authorities of Moguer took me 
under the queen’s order, your excellency, 
thinking that this voyage would be more 
to my mind than another, as it was likely 
never to have an end.”’ 

“Art thou a compelled adventurer on 
this service ? ”’ 

‘‘Not I, Senor Don Almirante, although 
they who sent me here fancy as much. It 
is natural for a man to wish to see his 
estates once in his life, and 1 am told that 
we are bound on a voyage to the other 
side of the world. God forbid that I 
should hold aloof on such an occasion.’’ 

‘Thou art a Christian, Sancho, and 
hast a desire to aid in carrying the cross 
among the heathen ?”’ 

“Senor, your excellency, Don Almi- 
rante, it matters little to Sancho with 
what the bark is laden, so that she do 
not need much pumping, and that the 
garlic is good. If lam not a very devout 
Christian, it is the fault of them that 
found me near the shipyard gate, since 
the church and the font are both within 
call from that very spot. I know that 
Pepe, here, is a Christian, senor, for I saw. 
him in the arms of the priest, and I doubt 
not that there are old men at Moguer who 
can testify to as much in my behalf. At 
all hazards, noble admiral, I will take on 
rayself to say that I am neither Jew nor 
Mussulman.”’ 

«Sancho, thou hast that about thee 
that bespeakest a skillful and_ bold 
mariner.”’ 
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‘‘ For both of these qualities, Senor Don| to do that favor for thee. As to this 


Colon, let others speak. When the gale 
cometh your own eyes may judge of the 
first; and when the caravel shall reach 
the edge of the earth, whither some think 
it is bound, there will be a good occasion 
to see who can and who cannot look off 
without trembling. ”’ 

‘It is enough; I count both thee and 
Pepe as among my truest followers.’’ 
As Columbus said this he walked away, 
resuming the dignified gravity that us- 
ually was seated in his countenance, and 
which so much aided his authority, by im- 
pressing the minds of others with respect. 
In a few minutes he and Luis descended 
to their cabin. 

“‘T marvel, Sancho,’’ said Pepe, as soon 
as he and his messmate were left alone on 
the poop, ‘‘ that thou wilt venture to use 
thy tongue so freely, even in the presence 
of one that beareth about with him the 
queen’s authority! Dost thou not fear to 
offend the admiral ? ”’ 

‘‘So much for having a wife and a child ! 
Canst thou not make any difference be- 
tween them that have had ancestors, and 
who have descendants, and one that hath 
no other tie in the world than his name? 
The Senor Don Almirante is either an ex- 
ceeding great man, and chosen by Provi- 
dence to open the way into the unknown 
seas of which he speaketh, or he is but a 
hungry Genoese, that is leading us he 
knoweth not whither, that he may eat, 
and drink, and sleep, in honor, while we 
are toiling at his heels, like patient mules 
dragging the load that the horse despiseth. 
In the one case he is too great and exalted 
to heed idle words; and in the other, what 
is there too bad for a Castilian to tell 
him ? ’’ 

“Ay, thou art fond of calling thyself a 
Castilian, in spite of the shipyard and the 
basket, and notwithstanding Moguer is in 
Seville.’’ 

‘‘Harkee, Pepe; is not the queen of 
Castile our mistress? And are not sub- 
jects—true and lawful subjects, I mean, 
like thee and me—are not such subjects 
worthy of being the queen’s countrymen ? 
Never disparage thyself, good Pepe, for 
thou wilt ever find the world ready enough 


Genoese, he shall-be either friend or enemy 
to Sancho. If the first, I expect much 
consolation from it; if the last, let him 
hunt for his Cathay till doomsday, he 
shall be never the wiser.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, Sancho, if words can make a 
voyage, or mar a voyage, thou art a 
ready mariner; none know how to dis- 
course better than thou.”’ 

Here the men both rose, having com- 
pleted their work, and they left the poop, 
descending among the rest of the crew. 
Columbus had not miscalculated his aim, 
his words and condescension having pro- 
duced a most favorable effect on the mind 
of Sancho Mundo, for so the man was act- 
ually called; and in gaining one of as 
ready a wit and loose a tongue for a friend, 
he obtained an ally who was not to be de- 
spised. Of such materials, and with the 
support of such instruments-as this is 
success too often composed ; it being pos- 
sible for the discovery of a world, even, to 
depend on the good word of one less quali- 
fied to influence opinions than Sancho 
Mundo. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘*While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-ey’d conspiracy 
His time doth take: 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber, and beware; 
Awake! Awake!”’ —ARIEL. 


THE wind continuing fair, the three ves- 
sels made good progress in the direction 
of the Canaries; Sunday, in particular, 
proving a propitious day, the expedition 
making more than one hundred and twenty 
miles in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. The wind still continued favor- 
able, and on the morning of Monday, the 
6th of August, Columbus was cheerfully 
conversing with Luis and one or two other 
companions who were standing near him 
on the poop, when the Pinta was seen 
suddenly to take in her forward sails, and 
to come up briskly, not to say awkwardly, 
tothe wind. This maneuver denoted some 
accident, and the Santa Maria fortunately 
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having the advantage of the wind, imme-| would seem, are to be continued to our 


diately edged away to speak her con- 
sort. 

‘*‘How now, Senor Martin Alonzo,”’ 
hailed the admiral, as the two caravels 
came near enough together to speak each 
other. ‘‘For what reason hast thou so 
suddenly paused in thy course ? ”’ 

«Fortune would have it so, Senor Don 
Christoval, seeing that the rudder of the 
good caravel hath broken loose, and we 
must fain secure it ere we may again 
trust ourselves to the breeze.’ 

A severe frown came over the grave 
countenance of the great navigator, and 
after bidding Martin Alonzo do his best to 
repair the damage, he paced the deck, 
greatly disturbed, for several minutes. 
Observing how much the admiral took 
this accident to heart, the rest descended 
to the deck below, leaving Columbus alone 
with the pretended groom of the king’s 
chamber. 

‘*T trust, senor, this is no serious in- 
jury, or one in any way likely to retard 
our advance,”’ said Luis, after manifest- 
ing that respect which all near him felt 
for the admiral by a pause. “I know 
honest Martin Alonzo to be a ready sea- 
man, and should think his expedients 
might easily serve to get us as far as the 
Canaries, where greater damages can 
meet with their remedies.”’ 

“Thou say’st true, Luis, and we will 
hope for the best. I feel regret the sea 
is so high that we can offer no assistance 
to the Pinta, but Martin Alonzo is, indeed, 
an expert mariner, and on his ingenuity 
we mustrely. My concern, however, hath 
another and a deeper source than the un- 
loosing of this rudder, serious as such an 
injury ever is to a vessel at sea. Thou 
know’st that the Pinta hath been fur- 
nished to the service of the queen, under 
the order claiming the forfeited duty from 
the delinquents of Palos, and_ sorely 
against the will of the caravel’s owners 
hath the vessel been taken. Now these 
persons, Gomez Rascon and Christoval 
Quintero, are on board her, and, J ques- 
tion not, have designed this accident. 
Their artifices were practiced long to our 
delay, before quitting the haven, and, it 


prejudice here on the open ocean.’’ 

‘* By the allegiance I owe the Dona Isa- 
bella! Senor Don Christoval, but I would 
find a speedy cure for such a treason, if 
the office of punishment rested with me. 
Let me jump into the skiff and repair to 
the Pinta, where I will tell these Masters 
Rascon and Quintero that should their 
rudder ever dare to break loose again, or 
should any other similar and untoward 
accident chance to arrive, the first shall 
be hanged at the yard of his own caravel, 
and the last be cast into the sea to ex- 
amine into the state of her bottom, the 
rudder included.’’ 

‘““We may not practice such high au- 
thority without great occasion and perfect 
certainty of guilt. I hold it to be wiser 
to seek another caravel at the Canaries, 
for, by this accident, I well see we shall 
not be rid of the artifices of the two own- 
ers until we are rid of their vessel. It 
will he hazardous to jiaunch the skiff in 
this sea, or I would proceed to the Pinta 
myself; but as it is, let us have confidence 
in Martin Alonzo and his skill.”’ 

Columbus thus encouraged the people 
of the Ponta to exert themselves, and in 
about an hour or two the three vessels 
were again making the best of their way 
toward the Canaries. Notwithstanding 
the delay, nearly ninety miles were made 
good in the course of the day and night. 
But the following morning the rudder 
again broke loose, and, as the damage 
was more serious than in the former in- 
stance, it wasstill more difficult to repair. 
These repeated accidents gave the admiral 
great concern, for he took them to be so 
many indications of the disaffection of his 
followers. He fully determined, in con- 
sequence, to get rid of the Pinta, if it 
were possible to find another suitable ves- 
sel among the islands. As the progress 
of the vessels was much retarded by the 
accident, although the wind continued 
favorable, the expedition only got some 
sixty miles this day nearer to its place of 
destination. 

On the following morning the three ves- 
sels came within hail of each other; and 
a comparison of the nautical skill of the 
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different navigators, or pilots, as it was 
then the custom to style them, took place, 
each offering his opinion as to the position 
of the vessels. 

It was not the least of the merits of Co- 
lumbus, that he succeeded in his great ex- 
periment with the imperfect aid of the 
instruments then in use. The mariner’s 
compass, it is true, had been in common 
service quite a century, if not longer, 
though its variations—a knowledge of 
which is scarcely less important in long 
voyages than a knowledge of the instru- 
ment itself—wecre then unknown to sea- 
men, who seldom ventured far enough 
from the land to note these mysteries of 
nature, and who, as a class, still relied al- 
most as much on the ordinary position of 
the heavenly bodies to ascertain their 
routes, as on the nicer results of calcula- 
tion. Columbus, however, was a striking 
exception to this little-instructed class, 
having made himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with all the learning of the period that 
could be applied in his profession, or which 
might aid him in effecting the great pur- 
pose for which alone he now seemed to 
live.”’ 

As might be expected, the comparison 
resulted altogether in the admiral’s fa- 
vor, the pilots in general being soon con- 
vinced that he alone knew the true posi- 
tion of the vessels, a fact that was soon 
unanswerably determined by the appear- 
ance of the summits of the Canaries, 
which hove up out of the ocean, in a 
southeasterly direction, resembling’ well- 
defined dark clouds clustering in the 
horizon. As objects like these are seen 
at a great distance at sea, more espe- 
cially in a transparent atmosphere, and 
the wind became light and variable, the 
vessels, notwithstanding, were unable to 
reach Grand Canary until Thursday, the 
8th of August, or nearly a week after 
they had left Palos. There they all ran 
in, and anchored inthe usual haven. 
Columbus immediately set about making 
an inquiry for another caravel, but, prov- 
ing unsuccessful, he sailed for Gomera, 
where he believed it might be easier to 
obtain the craft he wanted. While the 
admiral was thus employed with the 
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Santa Maria and the Nina, Martin Alonzo 
remained in port, being unable to keep 
company in the crippled condition of the 
Pinta. But no suitable vessel being 
found, Columbus reluctantly returned to 
Grand Canary, and, after repairing the 
Pinta, which vessel was badly calked, 
among the other devices that had been 
adopted to get her free from the service, 
he sailed again for Gomera, from which 
island he was to take his final departure. 

During these several changes, a brood- 
ing discontent began to increase among 
most of the common mariners, while some 
even of a higher class were not altogether 
free from the most melancholy apprehen- 
sions for the future. While passing from 
Grand Canary to Gomera, with all his 
vessels, Columbus was again at his post, 
with Luis and his usual companions near 
him, when the admiral’s attention was 
drawn to a conversation that took place 
between a group of men, who had collected 
near the main-mast. It was night, and 
there being little wind, the voices of the 
excited disputants reached further than 
they themselves were aware. 

‘«T tell thee, Pepe,’’ said the most vocif- 
erous and most earnest of the speakers, 
‘“‘that the night is not darker than the 
future of this crew. Look to the west, 
and what dost see there? Whohath ever 
heard of land, after he hath quitted the 
Azores; and who is so ignorant as not to 


know that Providence hath placed water 


around all the continents, with a few 
islands as stopping places for mariners, 
and spread the broad ocean beyond, with 
an intention to rebuke an overeager curi- 
osity to pry into matters that savor more 
of miracles than of common worldly 
things ? ”’ 

‘‘This is well, Pero,’”? answered Pepe; 


“but I know that Monica thinks the ad-— 


miral is sent of God, and that we may 
look forward to great discoveries through 
his meaus; and most especially to the 
spreading of religion among the heathens.”” 

** Ay, thy Monica should have been in 
Dona Isabella’s seat, so learned and posi- 
tive is she in all matters, whether touch- 
ing her own woman’s duties or thine own. 
She is thy queen, Pepe, as all in Moguer 
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will swear ; and there are some who say | ‘but will have little weight with Dona 


she would gladly govern the port, as she 
governeth thee.”’ 

‘Say naught against the mother of my 
child, Pero,’”’ interrupted Pepe, angrily. 
“‘T can bear thy idle words against my- 
self, but he that speaketh ill of Monica 
will have a dangerous enemy.”’ 

‘Thou art bold of speech, Pero, when 
away a hundred leagues from thine own 
better nine-tenths,’? put in a voice that 
Columbus and Luis both knew on the 
instant to belong to Sancho Mundo, ‘‘and 
art bold enough to jeer Pepe touching 
Monica, when we all well know who com- 
mandeth in a certain cabin, where thou 
art as meek as a hooked dolphin, what- 
ever thou may’st be here. But, enough 
of thy folly about women; let us reason 
upon our knowledge as mariners, if thou 
wilt; instead of asking questions of one 
like Pepe, who is too young to have had 
much experience, I offer myself as thy 
catechist. ”’ 

‘What hast thou then to say about 
this unknown land that lieth beyond the 
great ocean, where man hath never been, 
or is at all likely to go with followers 
such as these ?’’ 

“J have this to say, silly and idle- 
tongued Pero—that the time was when 
even the Canaries were unknown; when 
mariners did not dare to pass the straits, 
and when the Portuguese knew nothing 
of their mines and Guinea, lands that I 
myself have visited, and where the noble 
Don Christoval hath also been, as I know 
on the testimony of mine own eyes.”’ 

<< And what hath Guinea, or what have 
the mines of the Portuguese to do with 
this western voyage ? All know that there 
is a country called Africa; and what is 
there surprising that mariners should 
reach a land that is known to exist; but 
who knoweth that the ocean hath other 
continents, any more than that the heavens 
have other earths ? ”’ 

- Thisis well, Pero,’’ observed an atten- 
tive bystander; ‘‘and Sancho will have 
to drain his wits to answer it.’’ 

“It is well for those who wag their 
tongues like women, without thought of 
what they say,’’ coolly returned Sancho, 


Isabella, or Don Almirante. Harkee, 
Pero, thou art like one that hath trodden 
the path between Palos and Mogueér so 
often that thou fanciest there is no road to 
Seville or Granada. There must be a be- 
ginning to all things; and this voyage is, 
out of doubt, the beginning of a voyage | 
to Cathay. We go west instead of east, 
because it is the shorter way ; and be- 
cause, moreover, it is the only way for a 
caravel. Now answer me, messmate, is 
it possible for a craft, let her size or rig 
be what it may, to pass over the hills and 
valleys of a continent—I mean under her 
canvas, and by fair sailing ?”’ 

Sancho waited for a reply, and received 
a common and complete admission of the 
impossibility of the thing. 

‘Then cast your eyes at the admiral’s 
chart, in the morning, as he keepeth it 
spread before him on the poop, yonder, 
and you will see that there is land from 
one pole to the other, on each side of the 
Atlantic, thereby rendering navigation 
impossible in any other direction than this 
we are now taking. The notion of Pero, 
therefore, runs in the teeth of nature.”’ 

‘This is so true, Pero,’”’ exclaimed an- 
other, the rest assenting, ‘‘ that thy mouth 
ought to be shut.’”’ 

But Pero had a mouth that was not 
very easily closed; and it is probable that 
his answer would have been to the full as 
acute and irrefutable as that of Sancho, 
had not a common exclamation of alarm 
and horror burst from all around him. 
The night was sufficiently clear to permit 
the gloomy outlines of the Peak of Tene- 
riffe to be distinctly visible, even at some 
distance ; and, just at that moment, 
flashes of flames shot upward from its 
pointed summit, illuminating, at instants, 
the huge pile, and then leaving it in 
shadowy darkness, an object of mystery 
and terror. Many of the seamen dropped 
on their knees and began to tell their 
beads, while all, as it might beinstinctively, 
crossed themselves. Nextarose a general 
murmur; and in a few minutes the men 
who slept were awoke, and appeared 
among their fellows, awestruck and as- 
tounded spectators of the phenomenon. 
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It was soon settled that the attention of 
the admiral should be drawn to this 
strange event, and Pero was selected for 
the spokesman. 

All this time, Columbus and his com- 
panions remained on the poop, and, as 
might have been expected, this unlooked- 
for change in the appearance of the Peak 
had not escaped their attention. Too en- 
lightened to be alarmed by it, they were 
watching the workings of the mountain, 
when Pero, accompanied by nearly every 
sailor in the vessel, appeared on the quar- 
ter-deck. Silence having been obtained, 
Pero opened the subject of his mission 
with a zeal that was not a little stimu- 
lated by his fears. 

“Senor Almirante,’? he commenced, 
““we have come to pray your excellency 
to look at the summit of the Island of 
Teneriffe, where we all think we see a 
solemn warning against persevering in 
sailing into the unknown Atlantic. It is 
truly time for men to remember their 
weakness, and how much they owe to the 
goodness of God, when even the mount- 
ains vomit flames and smoke !”’ 

‘‘Have any here ever navigated the 
Mediterranean, or visited the island of 
which Don Ferdinand, the honored con- 
sort of our lady the queen, is master? ’’ 
demanded Columbus, calmly. 

“Senor Don Almirante,” hastily an- 
swered Sancho, ‘‘I have done so, unwor- 
thy as I may seem to have enjoyed that 
advantage. And I have seen Cyprus, and 
Alexandria, and even Stamboul, the resi- 
dence of the Great Turk.”’ 

«Well, then, thou may’st have also 
seen Altna, another mountain which con- 
tinueth to throw up those flames, in the 
midst of a nature and a scene on which 
Providence would seem to have smiled 
with unusual benignity, instead of angrily 
frowning, as ye seem to imagine.’’ 

Columbus then proceeded to give his 
people an explanation of the causes of vol- 
canoes, referring to the gentlemen around 
him tocorroborate the fidelity of his state- 
ments. Hetold them that he looked upon 
this little eruption as merely a natural oc- 
currence; or, if he saw any omen at all in 
the event, it was propitious rather than 
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otherwise ; Providence seeming disposed 
to light them on their way. Luis and the 
rest next descended among the crew, 
where they used their reasoning powers 
in quieting an alarm that, at first, had 
threatened tobe serious. For the moment 
they were successful, or perhaps it would 
be better to say that they succeeded com- 
pletely, so far as the phenomenon of the 
volcano was concerned, and this less by 
the arguments of the more intelligent of 
the officers, than by means of the testi- 
mony of Sancho, and one or two others of 
the common men, who had seen similar 
scenes elsewhere. With difficulties like 
these had the great navigator to contend, 
even after he had passed years in solici- 
tations to obtain the limited means which 
had been finally granted, in order to effect 
one of the sublimest achievements that 
had yet crowned the enterprise of man! 

The vessels reached Gomera on the 2d 
of September, where they remained sey- 
eral days, in order to complete their re 
pairs and to finish taking in their sup 
plies, ere they finally left the civilized 
abodes of man, and what might then be 
deemed the limits of the known earth. 
The arrival of such an expedition, in an 
age when the means of communication 
were so few that events were generally 
their own announcers, had produced a 
strong sensation among the inhabitants 
of the different islands visited by the ad- 
venturers. Columbus was held in high 
honor among them, not only on account 
of the commission he had received from 
the two sovereigns, but on account of the 
magnitude and the romantic character of 
his undertaking. 

There existed a common belief among 
all the adjacent islands, including Madeira, 
the Azores, and the Canaries, that land 
lay to the westward; their inhabitants 
living under a singular delusion in this 
particular, which the admiral had an oc- 
casion to detect, during his second visit 
to Gomera. Among the most distin- 
guished persons who were then on the 
island, was Dona Inez Peraza, the mother 
of the Count of Gomera. She was at- 
tended by a crowd of persons, not only 
belonging to her own, but who had come 
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from other islands to do her honor. She 
entertained the admiral in a manner 
suited to his high rank, admitting to 
her society such of the adventurers as 
Columbus saw fit to point out as worthy 
of the honor. Of course the pretended 
Pedro de Munos, or Pero Gutierrez, 
as he was now indifferently termed, 
was of the number; as, indeed, were 
most of those who might be deemed 
any way suited to so high and polished 
a society. 

“J rejoice, Don Christopher,’ said 
Dona Inez Peraza, on this occasion, “ that 
their highnesses have at length yielded to 
your desire to solve this great problem, 
not only on account of our Holy Church, 
which, as you say, hath so deep an inter- 
est in your success, and the honor of the 
two sovereigns, and the welfare of Spain, 
and all the ‘other great considerations 
that we have so freely touched upon in 
our discourse already, but on account of 
the worthy inhabitants of the Fortunate 
Islands, who have not only many tradi- 
tions touching land in the west, but most 
of whom believe that they have more than 
once seen it, in that quarter, in the course 
of their lives.’’ 

“‘T have heard of this, noble lady, and 
would be grateful to have the account 
from the mouths of eye-witnesses, now we 
are here, together, conversing freely con- 
cerning that which is of so much interest 
to us all.”’ 

“Then, senor, I will entreat this worthy 
cavalier, who is every way capable of 
doing the subject justice, to be spokesman 
for us, and to let you know what we all 
believe in these islands, and what so many 
of us fancy we have seen. Acquaint the 
admiral, Senor Dama, I pray thee, of the 
singular yearly view that we get of un- 
known land lying afar off, in the Atlantic.” 

“Most readily, Dona Inez, and all the 
more so at your gracious bidding,’’ re- 
turned the person addressed, who disposed 
himself to tell the story, with a readiness 
that the lovers of the wonderful are apt 
to betray when a fitting opportunity offers 
to indulge a favorite propensity. <‘‘The 
illustrious admiral hath probably heard of 
the island of St. Brandan, that lieth some 
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eighty or a hundred leagues to the west- 
ward of Ferro, and which hath been so 
often seen, but which no navigator hath 
yet been able to reach, in our days at 
least ? ”’ 

“I have often heard of this fabled spot, 
senor,’’ the admiral gravely replied ; “but 
pardon me if I say that the land never 
yet existed which a mariner hath seen 
and yet a mariner hath not reached.”’ 

“Nay, noble admiral,” interrupted a 
dozen eager voices, among which that of 
the lady, herself, was very distinctly au- 
dible, ‘“‘that it hath been seen most here 
know ; and that it hath never been reached 
is a fact to which more than one disap- 
pointed pilot can testify.’’ 

‘‘That which we have seen we know ; 
and that which we know we can describe,”’ 
returned Columbus, steadily. ‘‘ Let any 
man tell me in what meridian, or on what 
parallel this St. Brandan, or St. Baran- 
don, lieth, and a week shall make me also 
certain of its existence.”’ 

‘*T know little of meridians or parallels, 
Don Christopher,”’ said the Senor Dama, 
“but I have some ideas of visible things. 
This island have I often seen, more or less 
plainly at different times ; and that, too, 
under the serenest skies, and at occasions 
when it was not possible greatly to mis- 
take either its form or its dimensions. 
Once I remember to have seen the sun set 
behind one of its heights. ”’ 

‘‘This is plain evidence, and such as a 
navigator should respect; and yet do I 
take what you imagine yourself to have 
seen, Senor, to be some illusion of the 
atmosphere.”’ ; 

‘* Impossible !—impossible!’’ was said 
or echoed by a dozen voices. ‘‘ Hundreds 
yearly witness the appearance of St. 
Brandan, and its equally sudden and 
mysterious disappearance.”’ 

‘Therein, noble lady and generous 
cavalier, lieth the error into which ye 
have fallen. Ye see the Peak the year 
round ; and he who will cruise a hundred 
miles, north or south, east or west, of it, 
will continue to see it the year round, ex- 
cept on such days as the state of the at- 
mosphere may forbid. The land which 
God hath created stationary will be cer- 
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tain to remain stationary, until disturbed | to guide me on my way. It is more in 


by some great convulsion that cometh 
equally of his providence and his laws.” 

‘* All this may be true, senor; doubt- 
less it 7s true; but every rule hath its 
exceptions. You will not deny that God 
ruleth the world mysteriously, and that 
his ends are not always visible to human 
eyes. Else, why hath the Moor so long 
been permitted to rule in Spain ? why hath 
the infidel, at this moment, possession of 
the Holy Sepulcher ? why have the sov- 
ereigns been so long deaf to your own 
well-grounded wishes and entreaties to be 
permitted to carry their banners, in com- 
pany with the cross, to Cathay, whither 
you are now bound? Who knoweth that 
these appearances of St. Brandan may 
not be given as signs to encourage one 
like yourself, bent on still greater ends 
than even reaching its shores ?”’ 

Columbus was an enthusiast; but his 
was an enthusiasm that was seated in 
his reverence for the acknowledged mys- 
teries of religion, which sought no other 
support from things incomprehensible, 
than might reasonably be thought to be- 
long to the exercise of infallible wisdom, 
and which manifested a proper reverence 
for a Divine Power. Like most of that 
period, he believed in modern miracles ; 
and his dependence on the direct worldly 
efficacy of votive offerings, penances, and 
prayers, was such as marked the age in 
general, and his calling in particular. 
Stil, his masculine understanding re- 
jected the belief of vulgar prodigies; and 
while he implicitly thought himself set 
apart and selected for the great work be- 
fore him, he was not disposed to credit 
that an airy exhibition of an island was 
placed in the west to tempt mariners to 
follow its shadowy outline to the more 
distant regions of Cathay. 

«That I feel the assurance of the Provi- 
dence of God having selected me as the 
humble instrument of connecting Kurope 
with Asia, by means of a direct voyage by 
sea, is certain,’’ returned the navigator, 
gravely, though his eye lighted with its 
latent enthusiasm ; ‘‘ but I am far from 
indulging in the weakness of thinking that 
direct miraculous agencies are to be used 
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conformity to the practice of divine wis- 
dom, and certainly more grateful to my 
own self-love, that the means employed 
are such as a discreet pilot, and the most 
experienced philosophers, might feel proud 
in finding themselves selected to display. 
My thoughts have first been turned to the 
contemplation of this subject; then hath 
my reason been enlightened by a due 
course of study and reflection, and science 
hath aided in producing the conviction 
necessary to impel myself to proceed, and 
to enable me to induce others to join in 
this enterprise.”’ 

‘¢ And do all your followers, noble ad- 
miral, act under the same guidance ?”’ 


demanded the Dona Inez, glancing at Luis, 


whose manly graces and martial aspect. 
had found favor in the eyes of most of 
the ladies of the island. ‘‘Is the Senor 
Gutierrez equally enlightened in this man- 
ner ? and hath he, too, devoted his nights. 
to study, in order that the cross may be 
carried to the heathen, and Castile and 
Cathay may be more closely united ? ” 

‘“‘The Senor Gutierrez is a willing ad- 
venturer, Senora, but he must be the ex- 
pounder of his own motives.”’ 

*«'Then we will call on the cavalier, him- 
self, for an answer. These ladies feel a 
desire to known what may have impelled 
one who would be certain to succeed at the 
court of Dona Isabella, and in the Moor- 
ish wars, to join in such an expedition.” 

‘‘The Moorish wars are ended, senora,’” 
replied Luis, smiling ; ‘‘ and Dona Isabella, 
and all the ladies of her court, most favor 
the youths who show a manly disposition 
to serve the interests, and advance the 
honor of Castile. I know very little of 
philosophy, and have still smaller preten- 
sions to the learning of churchmen ; but 1 
think I see Cathay before me, shining like 
a brilliant star in the heavens, and am 
willing to adventure body and soul in its 
search,”’ 

Many pretty exclamations of admiration 
broke from the circle of fair listeners ; it 
being most easy for spirit to gain applause, 
when it is recommended by high personal 
advantages, and comes from the young 
and favored. That Columbus, a weather- 
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worn veteran of the ocean, should see fit | happily succeeded in controlling the sud- 


to risk a life that was already drawing 
near its close in a rash attempt to pry into 
the mysteries of the Atlantic, seemed 
neither so commendable, nor so daring, 
but many discovered high qualities in the 
character of one who was just entering 
on his career, and that under auspices ap- 
parently so flattering, and who threw all 
his hopes on the uncertain chances of suc- 
cess in a scheme so unusual. Luis was 
human, and he was in the full enjoyment 
of the admiration his enterprise had evi- 
dently awakened among so many sensi- 
tive young creatures, when Dona Inez 
most inopportunely interposed to inter- 
rupt his happiness, and to wound his self- 
esteem. 

«This is having more honorable views 
than my letters from Seville attribute to 
one youth, who velongeth to the proudest 
of our Castilian houses, and whose titles 
alone should invite him to add new luster 
to aname that hath so long been the 
Spanish boast,’’? resumed the Senora Pe- 
raza. ‘‘The reports speak of his desire 
to rove, but in a manner unworthy of 
his rank ; and that, too, in a way to serve 
neither the sovereigns, his country, nor 
himself.’’ 

**And who may this misguided youth 
be, senora,?”’ eagerly inquired Luis, too 
much elated by the admiration he had 
just excited to anticipate the answer. “A 
cavalier thus spoken of, needeth to be 
warned of his reputation, that he may be 
stimulated to attempt better things.’ 

‘‘ His name is no secret, since the court 
speaketh openly of his singular and ill- 
judged career ; and it is said that even his 
love hath been thwarted in consequence. 
I mean acavalier of no less lineage and 
name than Don Luis de Bobadillia, the 
Count of Llera.”’ 

It is said that listeners seldom hear 
good of themselves, and Luis was now 
fated to verify the truth of the axiom: He 
felt the blood rushing to his face, and it 
required a strong effort at self-command 
to prevent him from breaking out in ex- 
clamations, that would probably have 
contained invocations of half the patron 


den impulse. Gulping the words he had 
been on the point of uttering, he looked 
round, with an air of defiance, as if seek- 
ing the countenance of some man who 
might dare even to smile at what had 
been said. Luckily, at that moment, 
Columbus had drawn all of the males 
present around himself, in warm discus- 
sion of the probable existence of the island 
of St. Brandan; and Luis nowhere met a 
Smile, with which he could conveniently 
quarrel, that had a setting of beard to 
render it hostile. Fortunately, the gen- 
tle impulses that are apt to influence a 
youthful female, induced one of Dona 
Inez’s fair companions to speak, and that 
in a way greatly to relieve the feelings of 
our hero. 

‘‘True, senora,’’ rejoined the pretty 
young advocate, the first tones of whose 
voice had an effect to calm the tempest 
that was rising in the bosom of the young 
man; ‘‘ true, senora, it is said that Don 
Luis is a wanderer, and one of unsettled 
tastes and habits, but it is also said he 
hath a most excellent heart, is generous 
as the dews of heaven themselves, and 
carrieth the very best lance of Castile, 
as he is also like to carry off the fairest 
maiden.’’ 

‘It is vain, Senior de Munos, for church- 
men to preach, and parents to frown,”’ 
said Dona Inez, smiling, ‘‘ while the beau- 
tiful and young will prize courage, and 
deeds in arms, and an open hand, before 
the more homely virtues commended by 
our holy religion, and so zealously incul- 
cated by its servants. The unhorsing of 
a knight or two in the tourneys, and the 
rallying a broken squadron under a charge 
of the infidel, counteth far more than years 
of sobriety, and weeks of penance and 
prayer.”’ 

‘How know we that the cavalier 
you mention, senora, may not have his 
weeks of penance and his hours of pray- 
er ?’’? answered Luis, who had now found 
his voice. ‘‘Should he be so fortunate as 
to enjoy a conscientious religious adviser, 
he can scarce escape both, prayer being 
so often ordered in the way of penance. 


saints he had ever heard of, had he not | He seemeth, indeed, to be a miserable dog, 
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and I wonder not that his mistress hold- 
eth him cheap. Is the name of the lady, 
also, given in your letter? ”’ 

‘Tt is. She is the Dona Maria de las 
Mercedes de Valverde, nearly allied to the 
Guzmans and the other great houses, and 
one of the fairest maidens of Spain.’’ 

‘‘Thatis she!’’ exclaimed Luis; ‘‘ and 
one of the most virtuous, as well as fair, 
and wise as virtuous ! ”’ 

«* How now, senor, is it possible that you 
can have sufficient knowledge of one so 
situated, as to speak thus positively of her 
qualities, as well as of her appearance ? ”’ 

‘Her beauty I have seen, and of her ex- 
cellence one may speak by report. But 
doth your correspondent, senora, say 
aught of what hath become of the grace- 
less lover ? ”’ 

“*It is rumored that he hath again quit- 
ted Spain, and, as is supposed, under the 
grave displeasure of the sovereigns, since 
it hath been remarked that the queen now 
never nameth him. None know the road 
he hath taken, but there is little doubt 
that he is again roaming the seas, as usual, 
in quest of low adventures among the 
ports of the east.”’ 

The conversation now changed, and soon 
after the admiral and his attendants re- 
paired to their different vessels. 

“Of a verity, Senor Don Christoval,’’ 
said Luis, as he walked alone with the 
great navigator toward the shore, ‘‘ one 
little knoweth when he is acquiring fame, 
and when not. Though but an indifferent 
mariner, and no pilot, I find my exploits 
on the ocean are well bruited abroad! If 
your excellency but gain half the repu- 
tation I already enjoy, by this present ex- 
pedition, you will have reason to believe 
that your name will not be forgotten by 
posterity.’’ 

‘It is a tribute the great pay for their 
elevation, Luis,’’ returned the admiral, 
‘that all their acts are commented on, 
and that they can do little that may be 
concealed from observation, or escape re- 
marks.’’ 

** It would be as well, Senor Almirante, 
to throw into the scales, at once, calum- 
nies, and lies, and uncharitableness, for 
all these are to be added to the list. Is it 
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not wonderful that a young man cannot 


visit a few foreign lands, in order to in- 


crease his knowledge and improve his 
parts, but all the gossips of Castile should 
fill their letters to the gossips of the 
Canaries, with passages touching his move- 
By the martyrs of 
the east! if I were queen of Castile, there 
should be a law against writing of other’s 
movements, and I do not know, but a 
law against women’s writing letters at 
all !’’ 

‘In which case, Senor de Munos, thou 
wouldst never possess the satisfaction of 
receiving a missive from the fairest hand 
in Castile.’’ 

‘‘T mean a woman’s writing toa woman, 
Don Christopher. As to letters from 
noble maidens intended to cheer the hearts 
and animate the deeds of cavaliers who 
adore them, they are useful, out of doubt, 
and the saints be deaf to the miscreant 
who would forbid or intercept them! No, 
senor, I trust that traveling hath at least 
made me liberal, by raising me above the 
narrow prejudices of provinces and cities, 
and I am far from wishing to put an end 
to letters from mistresses to their knights, 
or from parents to their children, or even 
from wives to their husbands; but, as for 
the letters of a gossip to a gossip, by your 
leave, Senor Almirante, I detest them 
just as much as the Father of Sin detests 
this expedition of ours ! ” 

“* An expedition, certainly, that he hath 
no great reason to love,’’? answered Co- 
lumbus, smiling’; ‘‘ since it will be followed 
by the light of revelation and the triumph 
of the cross.—But what is thy will, friend, 
that thou seemest in waiting for me, to 
disburden thyself of something? Thy 
name is Sancho Mundo, if I remember thy 
countenance ? ”’ 

‘‘Senor Don Almirante, your memory 
hath not mistaken,’’ returned the person — 
addressed ; ‘‘ lam Sancho Mundo, as your 
excellency saith, sometimes called Sancho 
of the shipyard gate. Il desire to say a 
few words concerning the fate of our voy- 
age, whenever it shall suit you, noble 
senor, to hear me where there are no 
ears present that you distrust.” 

‘‘Thou may’st speak freely now; this 
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eavalier being my confidant and secre- 


tary.”’ 


“Tt is not necessary that I should tell a 
great pilot, like your excellency, who is 
king of Portugal, or what the mariners 
of Lisbon have been about these many 
years, since you know all better than my- 
self. Therefore I will just add that they 
are discovering all the unknown lands 
they can, for themselves, and preventing 
others, as much as in them lies, from doing 


the same thing.’’ 


“Don John of Portugal is an enlight- 
ened prince, fellow, and thou wouldst do 


well to respect his character and rank. 


His highness is a liberal sovereign, and 


hath sent many noble expeditions forth 
from his harbor.”’ 

“That he hath, senor, and this last is 
not the least in its designs and inten- 
tions,’’ answered Sancho, turning a look 
‘of irony toward the admiral, that showed 
the fellow had more in reserve than he 
cared to divulge without some wheedling. 
“No one doubts Don John’s willingness 
to send forth expeditions. ”’ 

“Thou hast heard some intelligence, 
Sancho, that it is proper I should know ! 
Speak freely, and rely on my repaying 
any service of this sort to the full extent 
of its deservings.’’ 

“If your excellency will have patience 
to hear me, I will give the whole story, 
with all minuteness and particularity, and 
that in a way to leave no part untold, and 
all parts to be as easily understood as 
heart can wish, or a priest in the confes- 
sional could desire.’’ 

“Speak ; no one will interrupt thee. As 
thou art frank, so will be thy reward.”’ 

“Well, then, Senor Don Almirante, you 
must know that about eleven years since 
I made a voyage from Palos to Sicily, in 
a caravel belonging to the Pinzons, here 
not to Martin Alonzo, who commandeth 
the Pinta, under your excellency’s order, 
but to a kinsman of his late father’s, who 
caused better craft to be constructed than 
we are apt to get in these days of hurry, 
and rotten cordage, and careless calking, 
to say nothing of the manner in which 
the canvas is—’’ 

“Nay, good Sancho,”’ interrupted the 
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; impatient Luis, who was yet smarting un- 


der the remarks of Dona Inez’s corre- 
spondent—‘‘ thou forgottest night is near 
and that the boat is waiting for the ad- 
145 Gee ee 

‘“* How should I forget that, senor, when 
I can see the sun just dipping into the 
water, and I belong to the boat myself, 
having left it in order to tell the noble 
admiral what I have to say ?” 

“Permit the man to relate his story in 
his own manner, Senor Pedro, I pray 
thee,’ put in Columbus. ‘‘Naught is 
gained by putting a seaman out in his 
reckoning.’”’ 

“No, your excellency, or in kicking 
with a mule. And so, as I was saying, 
I went that voyage to Sicily, and had for 
a messmate one Jose Gordo, a Portuguese 
by birth, but a man who liked the wines 
of Spain better than the puckering liquors 
of his own country, and so sailed much in 
Spanish craft. I never well knew, not- 
withstanding, whether Jose was, in heart, 
most of a Portuguese, or a Spaniard, 
though he was certainly but an indifferent 
Christian.’’ 

‘“It is to be hoped that his character 
hath improved,” said Columbus, calmly. 
“As I foresee that something is to follow 
on the testimony of this José, you will let 
me say, that an indifferent Christian is 
but an indifferent witness. Tell me, at 
once, therefore, what he hath communi- 
cated, that I may judge for myself of the 
value of his words.’’ 

““ Now he that doubteth your excellency 
will not discover Cathay is a heretic, see- 
ing that you have discovered my secret 
without having heard it! Jose has just 
arrived, in the felucca that is riding near 
the Santa Maria, and hearing that we 
were an expedition that had one Sancho 
Mundo engaged in it, he came speedily on 
board of us to see his old shipmate.”’ 

**All that is so plain, that I wonder thou 
thinkest it worthy of relating, Sancho; 
but, now we have him safe on board the 
good ship, we can come at once to the sub- 
ject of his communication.”’ 

“That may we, senor; and so, without 
any unnecessary delay, I will state, that 
the subject was touching Don Juan of 
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Portugal, Don Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Dona Isabella of Castile, your excellency, 
Senor Don Almirante, the Senor de Munos 
here, and myself.”’ 

«This is a strange company!’ ex- 
claimed Luis, laughing, while he slipped 
a piece of eight into the hand of the sailor; 
‘perhaps that may aid thee in shortening 
the story of the singular conjunction.” 

‘«< Another, senor, would bring the tale 
to an endatonce. To own the truth, José 
is behind that wall, and as he told me he 
thought his news worth a dobla, he will 
be greatly displeased at finding I have re- 
ceived my half of it, while his half still re- 
maineth unpaid.”’ 

«This, then, will set his mind at rest,”’ 
said Columbus, placing an entire dobla 
in the hand of the cunning fellow, for the 
admiral perceived by his manner that 
Sancho had really something of impor- 
tance to communicate. ‘‘Thou canst 
summon José to thy aid, and deliver thy- 
self at once of thy burden.” 

Sancho did as directed, and in a minute 
Jose had appeared, had received the dobla, 
weighed it deliberately on his finger, pock- 
eted it, and commenced his tale. Unlike 
the artful Sancho, he told his story at once, 
beginning at the right end and ceasing to 
speak as soon as he had no more to com- 
municate. The substance of the tale is 
soon related. Jose had come from Ferro, 
and had seen three armed caravels, wear- 
ing the flag of Portugal, cruising among 
the islands, under circumstances that left 
little doubt their object was to intercept 
the Castilian expedition. As the man re- 
ferred to a passenger or two, who had 
landed within the hour, to corroborate 
his statement, Columbus and Luis im- 
mediately sought the lodgings of these 
persons, in order to hear their report of 
the matter. The result proved the sailor 
had stated nothing but what was true. 

<¢Of all our difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, Luis,’? resumed the admiral, as 
the two finally proceeded to the shore, 
<‘this is much the most serious! We 
may be detained altogether by these 
treacherous Portuguese, or we may be 
followed in our voyage, and have our fair 
laurels seized upon by others, and all the 
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' benefits so justly due for our toil and risk 
usurped, or at least disputed, by men 
who had not the enterprise and knowl- 
edge to accept the boon, when fairly of- 
fered to them.”’ 

‘¢Don John of Portugal must have sent 
far better knights than the Moors of 
Granada to do the feat,’’ answered Luis, 
who had a Spaniard’s distaste for his 
peninsular neighbors; ‘‘he is a bold and 
learned prince, they say, but the commis- 
sion and ensigns of the sovereign of Cas- 
tile are not to be disregarded, and that, 
too, in the midst of her own islands 


here.’’ 

«We have no force fit to contend with 
that which hath most probably been sent 
against us. The number and size of our 
vessels are known, and the Portuguese, 
questionless, have resorted to the means 
necessary to effect their purposes, what- 
ever those purposes may be. Alas! Luis,’ 
my lot hath been hard, though 1 humbly 
trust that the end will repay me for all! 
Years did I sue the Portuguese to enter 
fairly into this voyage, and to endeavor 
to do that, in all honor, which our gracious 
mistress, Dona Isabella, hath now so 
creditably commenced ; he listened to my 
reasons and entreaties with cold ears— 
nay, repelled them, with ridicule and dis- 
dain; and yet, here am I scarce fairly 
embarked in the execution of schemes 
that they have so often derided, than they 
endeavor to defeat me by violence and 
treachery.’’ 

«Noble Don Christoval, we will die toa 
Castilian, ere this shall come to pass ! ”’ 

‘‘Our only hope is in speedy departure. 
Thanks to the industry and zeal of Martin 
Alonzo, the Pinta is ready, and we may » 
quit Gomera with the morning’s sun. | 
doubt if they will have the hardihood to 
follow us into the trackless and unknown 
Atlantic, without any other guides than 
their own feeble knowledge; and we will 
depart with the return of the sun. All 
now dependeth on quitting the Canaries 
unseen.’’ | 

As this was said they reached the boat, 
and were quickly pulled on board the 
Santa Maria. By this time the peaks of 
the islands were towering like gloomy 
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Shadows in the atmosphere, and, soon! the 


after, the caravels resembled dark, shape- 
less specks, on the unquiet element that 
washed their hulls. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* They little thought how pure a light, 
With years, should gather round that day; 
How love should keep their memories bright— 
How wide a realm their sons should sway.” 
—BRY ANT. 


THE night that succeeded was one of 
very varied feelings among the adventur- 


ers. As soon as Sancho secured the re- 


ward, he had no further scruples about 
communicating all he knew, to any who 


were disposed to listen ; and long ere Co- 


lumbus returned on board the vessel, the 


intelligence had spread from mouth to 
mouth, until all in the little squadron 


were apprised of the intentions of the 


Portuguese. Many hoped that it was 
true, and that their pursuers might be 


successful; any fate being preferable, in 


their eyes, to that which the voyage 
promised ; but, such is the effect of strife, 
much the larger portion of the crew were 


impatient to lift the anchors, and to make 


sail, if it were only to get the mastery in 
the race. Columbus, himself, experienced 
the deepest concern, for it really seemed 
as if a hard fortune was about to snatch 
the cup from his lips, just as it had been 
raised there, after all his cruel sufferings 
and delays. He consequently passed a 
night of deep anxiety, and was the first to 
rise in the morning. 

Every one was on the alert with the 
dawn; and as the preparations had been 
completed the previous night, by the time 
the sun had risen the three vessels were 
under way, the Pinta leading as usual. 
The wind was light, and the squadron 
could barely gather steerage way; but as 
every moment was deemed precious, the 
vessels’ heads were kept to the westward. 
When a short time out a caravel came 
flapping past them, after having’ been 
several hours in sight, and the admiral 
spoke her. She proved to be from Ferro, 


the most southern and westward island of 
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group, and had come nearly on the 
route the expedition intended to steer 
until they quitted the known seas. 

“Dost thou bring any tidings from 
Ferro?” inquired Columbus, as the 
strange ship drifted slowly past the 
Santa Maria’s; the progress of each ves- 
Sel being little more than a mile in the 
hour. ‘Is there aught of interest in that 
quarter ? ”’ 

“ Did I know whether or not I am 
speaking to Don Christopher Columbus, 
the Genoese that their highnesses have 
honored with so important a commission, 
I should feel more warranty to answer 
what I have both heard and seen, senor,’’ 
was the reply. 

“Tam Don Christopher himself, their 
highnesses’ admiral and viceroy, for all 
seas and lands that we may discover, and, 
as thou hast said, a Genoese in birth, 
though a Castilian by duty, and in love to 
the queen.’’ 

“Then, noble admiral, I may tell you 
that the Portuguese are active, three of 
their caravels being off Ferro, at this mo- 
ment, with the hope of intercepting your 
expedition.’’ 

‘* How is this known, friend, and what 
reason have I for supposing that the 
Portuguese will dare to send forth cara- 
vels, with orders to molest those who sail 
as the officers of Isabella the Catholic ? 
They must know that the holy father hath 
lately conferred this title on the two sov- 
ereigns, in acknowledgment of their great 
services in expelling the Moor from 
Christendom.”’ 

*‘Senor, there hath been a rumor of 
that among the islands, but little will the 
Portuguese care for aught of that nature, 
when he deemeth his gold in danger. As 
I quitted Ferro, I spoke the caravels, and 
have good reason to think that rumor 
doth them no injustice.”’ 

‘‘ Did they seem warlike, and made they 
any pretensions to a right to interrupt our 
voyage ? ”’ 

“To us they said naught of this sort, 
except to inquire, tauntingly, if the illus- 
trious Don Christoval Colon, the great 
viceroy of the east, sailed on board us. 
As for preparation, senor, they had many 
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lombardas, and a multitude of men in | 


breastplates and casques. I doubt if 
soldiers are as numerous at the Azores 
as when they sailed.”’ 

«Keep they close in with the island, or 
stretch they off to seaward ?” 

“ Mostly the latter, senor, standing far 
toward the west in the morning, and 
beating up toward the land as the day 
closeth. Take the word of an old pilot, 
Don Christopher, the mongrels are there 
for no good.”’ 

This was barely audible, for by this 
time the caravels had drifted past each 
other, and were soon altogether beyond 
the reach of the voice. 

“Do you believe that the Castilian 
name standeth so low, Don Christopher,”’’ 
demanded Luis, ‘‘ that these dogs of Por- 
tuguese dare do this wrong to the flag of 
the queen ?”’ 

«T dread naught from force, beyond 
detention and frauds, certainly; but 
these to me, at this moment, would be 
little less painful than death. Most do I 
apprehend that these caravels, under the 
pretense of protecting the rights of Don 
Juan, are directed to follow us to Cathay, 
in which case we should have a disputed 
discovery and divided honors. We must 
avoid the Portuguese, if possible ; to effect 
which purpose, I intend to pass to the 
westward, without nearing the island of 
Ferro, any closer than may be rendered 
absolutely indispensable.’’ 

Notwithstanding a burning impatience 
now beset the admiral, and most with 
him, the elements seemed opposed to his 
passage from among the Canaries into 
the open ocean. The wind gradually failed, 
until it became so calm that the sails were 
hauled up, and the three vessels lay, now 
laying their sides with the brine, and now 
rising to the summit of the ground-swell, 
resembling huge animals that were lazily 
reposing, under the heats of summer, in 
drowsy indolence. 

Many was the secret pater, or ave, that 
was mumbled by the mariners, and not a 
few vows of future prayers were made, in 
the hope of obtaining a breeze. Occasion- 
ally it seemed as if Providence listened to 
these petitions, for the air would fan the 
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cheek, and the sails would fall, in the vain 
expectation of getting ahead; but disap- 
pointment as often followed, until all on 
board felt that they were fated to linger 
under the visitations of acalm. Just at 
nightfall, however, a light air arose, and 
for a few hours, the wash of the parted 
waters was audible under the bows of the 
vessels, though their way was barely suf- 
ficient to keep them under the command 
of their helms. About midnight, however, 
even this scarcely perceptible motion was 
lost, and the craft were again lazily wal- 
lowing in the ground-swells that the gales 
had sent in from the vast expanse of the 
Western Ocean. 

When the light reappeared the admiral 
found himself between Gomera and Tene- 
riffe, the lofty peak of the latter casting 
its pointed shadow, like that thrown by a 
planet, far upon the water, until its sharp 
apex was renewed in faint mimicry along 
the glassy surface of the ocean. Colum- 
bus was now fearful that the Portuguese 
might employ their boats, or impel some 
light felucca by her sweeps, in order to 
find out his position; and he wisely di- 
rected the sails to be furled in order to 
conceal his vessels as far as possible from 
any prying eyes. ‘The season had ad- 
vanced to the ‘th of September, and such 
was the situation of this renowed expe- 
dition, exactly five weeks after it had left 
Spain ; for this inauspicious calm occurred 
on a Friday, or on that day of the week on 
which it had originally sailed. 

All practice shows that there is no 
refuge from a calm at sea except in 
patience. Columbus was much too ex: 
perienced a navigator not to feel this 
truth, and, after using the precaution 
mentioned, he, and the pilots under him, 
turned their attention to the arrange- 
ments required to render the future voy- 
age safeand certain. Thefew mathemat- 
ical instruments known to the age were 
got up, corrected, and exhibited, with the 
double intention of ascertaining their 
state, and of making a display before the 
common men that would heighten their 
respect for their leaders by adding to their 
confidence in their skill. The admiral 
himself had already obtained a high repu- 
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tation as a navigator among his followers, 
in consequence of his reckoning's having 
proved so much more accurate than those 
of the pilots in approaching the Canaries; 
and as he now exhibited the instruments 
then used as a quadrant, and examined 
his compasses, every movement he made 
was watched by the seamen, with either 
secret admiration or jealous vigilance ; 
Some openly expressing their confidence in 
his ability to proceed wherever he wished 
to go, and others covertly betraying just 
that degree of critical knowledge which 
ordinarily accompanies prejudice, igno- 
rance, and malice. 

Luis had never been able to compre- 
hend the mysteries of navigation, his 
noble head appearing to repudiate learn- 
ing as a species of accomplishment but 
little in accordance with its wants or its 
tastes. Still he was intelligent; and 
within the range of knowledge that it 
was usual for laymen of his rank to at- 
tain, few of his age did themselves more 
credit in the circles of the court. For- 
tunately he had the most perfect reliance 
on the means of the admiral; and being 
almost totally without personal appre- 
hensions, Columbus had not a more sub- 
missive or blind follower than the young 
grandee under his command. 

Man, with all his boasted philosophy, 
intelligence, and reason, exists the dupe 
of his own imagination and blindness, as 
much as of the artifices and designs of 
others. Even while he fancies himself 
the most vigilant and cautious, he is as 
often misled by appearances as governed 
by facts and judgment; and perhaps half 
of those who were spectators of this cal- 
culated care in Columbus believed that 
they felt,in their renewed confidence, the 
assurances of science and logical deduc- 
tions, when, in truth, their senses were 
impressed, without, in the slightest de- 
gree, enlightening their understandings. 

Thus passed the day of the 7th Sep- 
tember, the night arriving and still find- 
ing the little squadron or fleet, as it was 
termed in the lofty language of the day, 
floating helplessly between Teneriffe and 


Gomera. Nor did the ensuing morning 


bring a change, for a burning sun beat, 
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unrelieved by a breath of air, on the sur- 
face of a sea that was glittering like 
molten silver. 
certain, however, by having sent men 


When the admiral was 


aloft to examine the horizon, that the 
Portuguese were not in sight, he felt in- 


finitely relieved, little doubting that his 


pursuers still lay as inactive as himself to 


the westward of Ferro. 


“‘By the seamen’s hopes! Senor Don 
Christopher,” said Luis, as he reached the 
poop, where Columbus had kept an untir- 
ing watch for hours, he himself having 


just risen from a siesta, “the fiends seem 


to be leagued against us! Here are we in 
the third day of our calm, with the Peak 
of Teneriffe as stationary as if it were a 
mile-stone, set to tell the porpoises and 
dolphins the rate at which they swim. If 
one believed in omens, he might fancy 
that the saints were unwilling to see us 
depart, even though it be on their own 
errand.”’ 

“We may not believe in omens, when 
they are no more than the fruits of natu- 
ral laws,’’ gravely returned the admiral. 
“There will shortly be an end of this 
calm, for a haze is gathering in the at- 
mosphere that promises air from the east, 
and the motion of the ship will tell thee 
that the winds have been busy far to the 
westward. Master Pilot,’’ addressing the 
officer of that title, who had charge of 
the deck at the moment, “ thou wilt do 
well to unfurl thy canvas and prepare for 
a favoring breeze, as we shall soon be 
overtaken by wind from the northeast.’’ 

This prediction was verified about an 
hour later, when all three of the vessels 
began again to part the waters with their 
stems. But the breeze, if anything, proved 
more tantalizing to the impatient mari- 
ners than the calm itself had been; for a 
strong head sea had got up, and the air 
proving light, the different craft struggled 
with difficulty toward the west. 

All this time, a most anxious lookout 
was kept for the Portuguese caravels, the 
appearance of which, however, was less 
dreaded than it had been, as they were 
now supposed to be a considerable dis- 
tance to leeward. Columbus, and _ his 
skillful assistants, Martin Alonzo and_ 
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Vicente Yanez, or the brothers Pinzon, 
who commanded the Pinta and the Nina, 
practiced all the means that their experi- 
ence could suggest to get ahead. Their 
progress, however, was not only slow but 
painful, as every fresh impulse given by 
che breeze served to plunge the bows of 
the vessels into the sea with a violence 
that threatened injuries to the spars and 
rigging. So trifling, indeed, was their 
rate of sailing, that it required all the 
judgment of Columbus to note the nearly 
imperceptible manner in which the tall, 
cone-like summit of the Peak of Teneriffe 
lowered, as it might be, inch byinch. The 
superstitious feelings of the common men 
being more active than usual, even, some 
among them began to whisper that the 
elements were admonishing them against 
proceeding, and that tardy as it might 
seem, the admiral would do well to at- 
tend to omens and signs that nature sel- 
dom gave without sufficient reason. 
These opinions, however, were cautiously 
uttered—the grave, earnest manner of 
Columbus having created so much respect 
as to suppress them in his presence ; and 
the mariners of the other vessels still 
followed the movements of their admiral 
with that species of blind dependence 
which marks the submission of the infe- 
rior to the superior under such circum- 
stances. 

When Columbus retired to his cabin for 
the night Luis observed that his counte- 
nance was unusually grave, as he ended 
his calculations of the day’s work. 

‘‘T trust all goes to your wishes, Don 
Christopher,’’ the young man gayly ob- 
served. ‘*‘ We are now fairly on our jour- 
ney, and to my eyes Cathay is already in 
sight.”’ 

‘Thou hast that within thee, Don 
Luis,’’ returned the admiral, ‘‘ which ren- 
dereth what thou wishest to see distinct, 
and maketh all colors gay. With me it 
is a duty to see things as they are, and, 
although Cathay lieth plainly before the 
vision of my mind—thou, Lord, who hast 
implanted, for thine own great ends, the 
desire to reach that distant land, only 
know’st how plainly !—although Cathay 
is thus plain to my moral view, I am 
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bound to heed the physical obstacles that 
may exist to our reaching it.” 

«* And are these obstacles getting to be 
more serious than we could hope, senor ?”’ 

‘“My trust is still in God—look here, 
young lord,’’ laying his finger on the 
chart; ‘‘at this point were we in the 
morning, and to this point have we ad- 
vanced by means of all the toil of the day, 
down to this portion of the night. Thou 
seest that a line of paper marketh the 
whole of our progress; and, here again, 
thou seest that we have to cross this vast 
desert of ocean ere we may even hope to 
draw near the end of our journey. By my 
calculation, with all our exertions, and at 
this critical moment—critical not only as 
regardeth the Portuguese, but critical as 
regardeth our own people—we have made 
but nine leagues, which are a small por- 
tion of the thousand that lie before us. 
At this rate we may dread a failure of our 
provisions and water.’’ 

<‘T have all confidence in your resources, 
Don Christopher, and in your knowledge 
and experience.’’ 

«* And I have all confidence in the pro- 
tection of God; trusting that he will not 
desert his servant in the moment that he 
most needeth his support.” 

Here Columbus prepared himself to 
catch a few hours’ sleep, though it was in 
his clothes, the interest he felt in the posi- 
tion of his vessels forbidding him to un- 
dress. This celebrated man lived in an 
age when a spurious philosophy, and a 
pretending but insufficient exercise of rea- 
son, placed few, even in appearance, above 
the frank admission of their constant re- 
liance on a divine power. We say in ap-— 
pearance, as no man, whatever may be 
the extent of his delusions on this subject, 
really believes that he is altogether suf- 
ficient for his own protection. This abso- 
lute self-reliance is forbidden by a law of 
nature, each carrying in his own breast a 
monitor to teach him his real insignifi- 
cance, demonstrating daily, hourly, at 
each minute even, that he is but a dimin- 
utive agent used by a superior power in 
carrying out its own great and mysterious 
ends, for the sublime and beneficent pur 
poses for which the world and all it con- 
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tains has been created. In compliance 
with the usage of the times, Columbus 
knelt, and prayed fervently, ere he slept ; 
nor did Luis de Bobadilla hesitate about 
imitating an example that few in that 
day thought beneath their intelligence or 
their manhood. If religion had the taint 
of superstition in the fifteenth century, 
and men confided too much in the efficacy 
of momentary and transient impulses, it 
is certain that it also possessed an exterior 
of graceful meekness and submission to 
God, in losing which it may be well ques- 
tioned if the world has been the gainer. 

The first appearance of light brought 
the admiral and Luis to the deck. They 
both knelt again on the poop, and repeated 
their paters; and then, yielding to the 
feelings natural to their situation, they 
arose, eager to watch for what might be 
revealed by the lifting of the curtain of 
day. The approach of dawn, and the 
rising of the sun at sea, have been so often 
described that the repetition here might 
be superfluous; but we shall state that 
Luis watched the play of colors that 
adorned the eastern sky with a lover’s 
refinement of feeling, fancying that he 
traced a resemblance to the passage of 
emotions across the tell-tale countenance 
of Mercedes in the soft and transient hues 
that are known to precede afine morning 
in September, more especially in a low lati- 
tude. As for the admiral, his more prac- 
tical gaze was turned in the direction in 
which the island of Ferro lay, awaiting 
the increase of the light in order to ascer- 
tain what changes had been wrought dur- 
ing the hours he had slept. Several 
minutes passed in profound attention, 
when the navigator beckoned Luis to his 
side. 

““Seest thou that dark, gloomy pile 
which is heaving up out of the darkness, 
here at the south and west of us?’ he 
said; “it gaineth form and distinctness, 
at each instant, though distant some eight 
or ten leagues; that is Ferro, and the 
Portuguese are there, without question, 
anxiously expecting our appearance. In 
this calm neither can approach the other, 
and thus far we are safe. It is now nec- 
essary to ascertain if the pursuing cara- 
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'vels are between us and the land or not ; 
after which, should it prove otherwise, we 
Shall be reasonably safe if we approach no 
nearer to theisland, and we can maintain, 
as yesterday, the advantage of the wind. 
Seest thou any sail, Luis, in that quarter 
of the ocean ? ”’ 

‘“‘None, senor; and the light is already 
of sufficient strength to expose the white 
canvas of a vessel, were any there.’’ 

Columbus made an ejaculation of thank- 
fulness, and immediately ordered the look- 
out aloft to examine the entire horizon. 
The report was favorable; the dreaded 
Portuguese caravels being nowhere visible. 
As the sun arose, however, a breeze sprung 
up at the southward and westward, bring- 
ing Ferro, and consequently any vessels 
that might be cruising in that quarter, 
directly to windward of the fleet. Sail 
was made without the loss of a moment; 
and the admiral stood to the northward 
and westward, trusting that his pursuers 
were looking out for him on the south side 
of the island, which was the ground where 
those who did not thoroughly understand 
his aim would be most likely to expect him. 
By this time the westerly swell had, in a 
great measure, gone down; and though 
the progress of the vessels was far from 
rapid, it was steady, and seemed likely to 
last. The hours went slowly by, and as 
the day advanced, objects became less and 
less distinct on the sides of Ferro. Its 
entire surface next took the hazy appear- 
ance of a dim and ill-defined cloud; and 
then it began slowly to sink into the water. 
Its summit was still visible, as the ad- 
miral, with the more privileged of his 
companions, assembled on the poop to 
take a survey of the weather. The most 
indifferent observer might now have noted 
the marked difference in the state of feel: 
ing which existed among the adventurers 
on board the Santa Maria. On the poop 
all was cheerfulness and hope, the present 
escape having induced even the distrust- 
ful, momentarily, to forget the uncertain 
future; the pilots, as usual, were occupied 
and sustained by a species of marine stoi- 
cism; while a melancholy had settled on 
the crew that was as apparent as if they 
were crowding around the dead. Nearly 
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every man in the ship was in some one of | a cast of melancholy in his face. As for 


the groups that had assembled on deck ; 
and every eye seemed riveted, as it might 
be by enchantment, on the fading and fall- 
ing heights of Ferro. While things were 
in this state Columbus approached Luis, 
and aroused him from a sort of trance by 
laying a finger lightly on his shoulder. 

‘Tt cannot be that the Senor de Munos 
is affected by the feelings of the common 
men,’’ observed the admiral, with a slight 
mixture of surprise and reproach ; “‘ this, 
too, at a moment that all of an intelli- 
gence sufficient to foresee the glorious 
consequences are rejoicing that a heaven- 
sent breeze is carrying us to a safe dis- 
tance from the pursuing and envious car- 
avels! Why dost thou thus regard the 
people beneath with a steady eye and un- 
wavering look? Is it that thou repentest 
embarking, or dost thou merely muse on 
the charms of thy mistress ? ”’ 

«By San Iago! Don Christopher, this 
time your sagacity is at fault. I neither 
repent, nor muse as you would imply ; 
but I gaze at yonder poor fellows with 
pity for their apprehensions.”’ 

‘‘Tenorance is a hard master, Senor 
Pedro, and one that is now exercising his 
power over the imaginations of the seamen 
with the ruthlessness of a tyrant. They 
dread the worst merely because they have 
not the knowledge to foresee the best. 
Fear is a stronger passion than hope, and 
is ever the near ally of ignorance. In vul- 
gar eyes that which hath not yet been— 
nay, which hath not, in some measure, be- 
come familiar by use—is deemed impossi- 
ble; men reasoning in a circle that is 
abriged by their information. Those fel- 
lows are gazing at the island, as it disap- 
pears, like men taking a last look at the 
things of life. Indeed, this concern ex- 
ceedeth even what I could have antici- 
pated.’’ 

“Tt lieth deep, senor, and yet it riseth 
to the eyes; for I have seen tears on 
cheeks that I could never have supposed 
wetted in any manner but by the spray of 
the ocean ! ”’ 

«There are two acquaintances, Sancho 
and Pepe, neither of whom seemeth par- 
ticularly distressed, though the last hath 


the first, the knave showeth the difference 
of a true mariner—one who is never so 
happy as when furthest from the dangers 
of rocks and shoals; to such a man, the 
disappearance of one island, and the ap- 
pearance of another, are alike matters of 
indifference. He seeth but the visible 
horizon around him, and considereth the 
rest of the world, temporarily, as a blank. 
I look for loyal service in that Sancho, in 
despite of his knavery, and count upon 
him as one of the truest of my followers.’’ 

Here the admiral was interrupted by a 
cry from the deck beneath him, and look- 
ing around his practiced and quick eye 
was not slow in discovering that the hori- 
zon to the southward presented the usual 
watery blank of the open ocean. Ferro 
had, in fact, altogether disappeared, some 
of the most sanguine of the seamen having 
fancied that they beheld it, even after it 
had finally sunk behind the barrier of 
waves. As the circumstance became 
more and more certain, the lamentations 
among the people grew less and less equi- 
vocal and louder, tears flowed without 
shame or concealment, hands were wrung 
in asort of a senseless despair, and a Scene 
of such clamor ensued as threatened some | 
serious danger to the expedition from this 
new quarter. Under such circumstances, 
Columbus had all the people collected be- 
neath the break of the poop, and standing 
on the latter, where he could examine 
every countenance for himself, he ad- 
dressed them on the subject of their grief. 
On this occasion the manner of the great 
navigator was earnest and sincere, leav- 
ing no doubt that he fully believed in the 
truth of his own arguments, and that he 
uttered nothing with the hope to delude 
or to mislead. 

‘‘“ When Don Ferdinand and Dona Isa- 
bella, our respected and beloved sover- 
eigns, honored me with the commission 
of admiral and viceroy, in those secret 
seas toward which we are now steering,” 
he said, ‘‘I considered it as the most 
glorious and joyful event of my life, as I 
now consider this moment, that seemeth 
to some among you so painful, as second 
to it in hopes and cause for felicitation. In 
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the disappearance of Ferro, I see also| honest people whither it is that we are 


the disappearance of the Portuguese ; for, 
now that we are in the open ocean, with- 


out the limits of any known land, I trust 


that Providence hath placed us beyond 
the reach and machinations of all our ene- 
mies. While we prove true to ourselves, 


and tothe great objects that are before 
us, there is no longer cause for fear. If 


any person among you hath a mind to 


disburden himself, in this matter, let him 
speak freely; we being much too strong 


in argument to wish to silence doubts by 
authority.”’ 

“Then Senor Don Almirante,’’ put in 
Sancho, whose tongue was ever ready to 
wag, as occasion offered, “it is just that 


which maketh your excellency so joyful 


that maketh these honest people so sad. 


Could they always keep the island of Ferro 
in sight, or any other known land, they 
would follow you to Cathay with as gentle 


a pull as the launch followeth the caravel 


in a light breeze and smooth water ; but 


it is this leaving all behind as it might be, 


earth as well as wives and children, that 


saddens their hearts, and uncorks their 
tears.’” 

‘*And thou, Sancho, an old mariner 
that wast born at sea—”’ 

‘Nay, your excellency, illustrious Senor 
Don Almirante,’ interrupted Sancho, 
looking up with pretended simplicity, 
“not exactly at sea, though within the 
scent of its odor; since, having been 
found at the shipwright’s gate, it is not 
probable they would have made a haven 
just to land so small a part of the 
freight.”’ 

“Well, born near the sea, if thou wilt 
—but from thee I expect better things 
than unmanly lamentations because an 
island had sunk below the horizon.”’ 

““Excellency, you may; it mattereth 
little to Sancho if half the islands in the 
sea were sunk a good deal lower. There 
are the Cape de Verdes, now, which I 
never wish to look upon again, and 
Lampidosa, besides Stromboli.and others 
in that quarter, would be better out of 
the way than where they are, as for any 
good they do us seamen. But if your 
excellency will condescend to tell these 


bound, and what you expect to find in 
port, and more especially when we are to 
come back, it would comfort them in an 
unspeakable degree.”’ | 

“‘ As I hold it to be the proper office of 
men in authority to let their motives be 
known, when no evil followeth the dis- 
closure, this will I most cheerfully do, re- 
quiring the attention of all near me, and 
chiefly of those who are most uneasy con- 
cerning our present position and future 
movements. The end of our voyage is 
Cathay, a country that is known to lie in 
the uttermost eastern extremity of Asia, 
whither it hath been more than once 
reached by Christian travelers; and its 
difference from all other voyages, or other 
journeys, that may have been attempted 
in order to reach the same country, is in 
the circumstance that we go west, while 
former travelers have. proceeded east. 
But this is effecting our purposes by 
means that belong only to stout-hearted 
mariners, since none but those who are 
familiar with the ocean, skillful pilots, and 
obedient and ready seamen can traverse 
the waters, without better guides than 
the knowledge of the stars, currents, 
winds, and other phenomena of the At- 
lantic, and such aids as may be gleaned 
from science. The reason on which I act 
is, a conviction that the earth is round, 
whence it followeth that the Atlantic, 
which we know to possess an eastern 
boundary of land, must also have a west- 
ern; and from certain calculations that 
leave it almost certain that this conti- 
nent, which I hold will prove to be India, 
cannot lie more than some twenty-five or 
thirty days’ sailing, if as many, from our 
own Europe. 

‘‘ Having thus told when and where I 
expect to find the country we seek, I will 
now touch a little on the advantages that 
we may all expect to derive from the dis. 
covery. According to the accounts of a 
certain Marco Polo, and_ his relatives, 
gentlemen of Venice, and men of fair 
credit and good reputations, the kingdom 
of Cathay is not only one of the most ex- 
tensive known, but onethat most abound- 
eth in gold and silver, together with the 
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other metals of value and precious stones. | among those who have first carried the 


Of the advantages of the discovery of 
such a land to yourselves, ye may judge 
by its advantages to me. Their high- 
nesses have dignified me with the rank of 
admiral and viceroy, in anticipation of 
our success, and, persevering to a suc- 
cessful termination of your efforts, the 
humblest man among ye may look with 
confidence to some signal mark of their 
favor. Rewards will doubtless be ren- 
dered in proportion to your merits; he 
that deserveth much, receiving more than 
he who hath deserved less. Still will 
there be sufficient for all. Marco Polo 
and his relatives dwelt seventeen years in 
the court of the Great Khan, and were 
every way qualified to give a true account 
of the riches and resources of those re- 
gions; and well were they—simple Vene- 
tian gentlemen, without any other means 
than could be transported on the backs of 
beasts of burden—rewarded for their toils 
and courage. The jewels alone with which 
they returned served long to enrich their 
races, renovating their decayed but hon- 
orable family, while they did their en 
terprise and veracity credit in the eyes of 
men. 

<‘ As the ocean, for a long distance this 
side of the continent of Asia and the king- 
dom of Cathay, is known to abound with 
islands, we may expect first to meet with 
them, where, it would be doing nature 
herself injustice, did we not anticipate 
fragrant freights of balmy spices, and 
other valuable commodities with which 
that favored quarter of the earth, it is 
certain, is enriched. Indeed, it is scarce 
possible for the imagination to conceive of 
the magnitude of the results that await 
our success, while naught but ridicule and 
contempt could attend a hasty and incon- 
siderate return. Going not as invaders, 
out as Christians and friends, we have no 
reason to expect other than the most 
friendly reception; and, no doubt, the 
presents and gifts alone, that will natur- 
ally be offered to strangers who have come 
so far, and by a road that hath hitherto 
been untraveled, will forty-fold repay you 
for all your toils and troubles. 

‘«‘T say nothing of the honor of being 


cross to the heathen world,’’continued the 
admiral, uncovering himself, and looking 
around him with solemn gravity; “though 
our fathers believed it to be no little dis- 
tinction to have been one in the armies 
that contended for the possession of the 
sepulcher. But neither the Church, nor 
its great Master, forgetteth the servitor 
that advanceth its interests, and we may 
all look for blessings, both here and here- 
after.’’ 

As he concluded, Columbus devoutly 
crossed himself, and withdrew from the 
sight of his people among those who were 
on the poop. The effect of this address 
was, for the moment, very salutary, and 
the men saw the clouds that hung over 
the land disappear, like the land itself, 
with less feeling than they had previously 
manifested. Nevertheless they remained 
distrustful and sad, some dreaming that 
night of the pictures that Columbus had 
drawn of the glories of the East, and 
others fancying, in their sleep, that de- 
mons were luring them into unknown 
scenes, where they were doomed to wan- 
der forever, aS a punishment for their 
sins; conscience asserting its power in all 
situations, and most vividly in those of 
distrust and uncertainty. 

Shortly before sunset the admiral caused 
the three vessels to heave-to, and the 
two Pinzons to repair on board his own 
ship. Here he laid before these persons 
his orders and plans for their government 
in the event of a separation. , 

«Thus you will understand me, se- 
nores,”? he concluded, after having ex- 
plained at length his views. ‘‘ Your first 
and gravest duty will be to keep near the 
admiral, in all weather and under every 
circumstance, so long as it may be pos- 
sible; but, fading of the possibility, you 
will make your way due westward on 
this parallel of latitude, until you have 
gone seven hundred leagues from the 
Canaries; after which you are to lie-to 
at night, as by that time it is probable 
you will be among the islands of Asia ; 
and it will be both prudent and necessary 
to our objects to be more on the alert for 
discoveries from that moment. Still, you 
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will proceed westward, relying on seeing | length asked, betraying the current of 


me at the court of the Great Khan, 
should Providence deny us an earlier 
meeting.”’ 

“This is well, Senor Almirante,’’ re- 
turned Martin Alonzo, raising his eyes, 
which bad long been riveted on the chart, 
‘*“put it will be far better for all to keep 
together, and chiefly so tous, who are 
little used to the habits of princes, if we 
wait for your excellency’s protection be- 
fore we rush unheedingly into the pres- 
ence of asovereign as potent as the Grand 
Khan.’’ 

“Thou showest thy usual prudence, 
good Martin Alonzo, and I much commend 
thee for it. It were, indeed, better that 
thou shouldst wait my arrival, since that 
Eastern potentate may conceive himself 
better treated by receiving the first visit 
from the viceroy of the sovereigns, who 
is the bearer of letters directly from his 
own royal master and mistress, than by 
receiving it from one of inferior rank. 
Look thou well to the islands and their 
products, Senor Pinzon, shouldst thou 
first gain those seas, and await my ap- 
pearance, before thou proceedest to aught 
else. How stand thy people affected on 
taking leave of the land ? ”’ 

*“Tll enough, senor; so much so, in- 
deed, as to put me in fear of a mutiny. 
There are those in the Pinta who need 
to stand in wholesome dread of the anger 
of their highnesses, to prevent their 
making a sudden and violent return to 
Palos.”’ 

** Thou wouldst do well to look sharply 
to this spirit, that it may be kept under. 
Deal kindly and gently with these disaf- 
fected spirits as long as may be, encour- 
aging them by all fair and reasonable 
promises ; but bewarz that the distemper 
get not the mastery of thy authority. 
And now, senores, as the night approach- 
eth, take boat and return to your vessels, 
that we may profit by the breeze.”’ 

When Columbus was again alone with 
Luis, he sat in his little cabin, with a hand 
supporting his head, musing like one lost 
in reflection. 

“Thou hast long known this Martin 
Alonzo, Don Luis de Bobadilla?’”’ he at 


his thoughts by the nature of the ques- 
tion. 

‘‘Long, senor, as youths count time; 
though it would seem but a day in the 
calculation of aged men.’’ 

““Much dependeth on him; I hope he 
may prove honest; as yet he hath 
shown himself liberal, enterprising, and 
manly.”’ 

‘‘He is human, Don Christopher, and 
therefore liable to err. Yet as men 
go, Lesteem Martin Alonzo far from be- 
ing among the worst of his race. He 
hath not embarked in this enterprise un- 
der knightly vows, nor with any church- 
man’s zeal; but give him the chance of a 
fair return for his risks, and you will find 
him as true as interest ever leaveth a 
man when there is any occasion to try his 
selfishness. ”’ 

‘*Then thou only will I trust with my 
secret. Look at this paper, Luis. Here 
thou seest that Ihave been calculating our 
progress since morning, and I find that we 
have come full nineteen leagues, though 
it be not in a direct westerly line. Should 
I let the people know how far we may bave 
truly come, at the end of some great dis- 
tance, there being no land visible, fear will 
get the mastery over them, and no man 
can foresee the consequences. I shall write 
down publicly, therefore, but fifteen 
leagues, keeping the true reckoning sacred 
for thine eye and mine. God will forgive 
me this deception, in consideration that it 
is practiced in the interest of his own 
Church. By making these small deductions 
daily, it will enable us to advance a thou- 
sand leagues without awakening alarm 
sufficient for more than seven or eight 
hundred.”’ 

‘‘This is reducing courage to a scale I 
little dreamt of, senor,’’ returned Luis, 
laughing. ‘‘ By San Luis, my true patron ! 
we should think ill of the knight who found 
it necessary to uphold his heart by a 
measurement of leagues.”’ 

** All unknown evils are dreaded evils. 
Distance hath its terrors for the ignorant, 
and it may justly have its terrors for the 
wise, young noble, when it is measured on 
a trackless ocean; and there ariseth an- 
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other question touching those great staples | 
of life, food and water.”’ 

With this slight reproof of the levity of 
his young friend, the admiral prepared 
himself for his hammock by kneeling and 
repeating the prayers of the hour. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ?”’ —BRYANT. 


THe slumbers of Columbus were of 
short duration. While his sleep lasted it 
was profound, like that of a man who has 
so much control over his will as to have 
reduced the animal functions to its domi- 
nation, for he awoke regularly at short 
intervals, in order that his watchful eye 
might take a survey of the state of the 
weather, and of the condition of his ves- 
sels. On this occasion the admiral was 
on deck again, a little after one, where he 
found all things seemingly in that quiet 
and inspiring calm that ordinarily marks, 
in fine weather, a middle watch at sea. 
The men on deck mostly slumbered ; the 
drowsy pilot and the steersman, with a 
lookout or two, alone remaining erect and 
awake. The wind had freshened, and the 
caravel was plowing her way ahead, 
with an untiring industry, leaving Ferro 
and its dangers, at each instant, more 
and more remote. The only noises that 
were audible were the gentle sighing of 
the wind among the cordage, the wash 
of the water, and the occasional creaking 
of a yard, as the breeze forced it, with a 
firmer pressure, to distend its tackle and 
to strain its fittings. 

The night was dark, and it required a 
moment to accustom the eye to objects by 
a light so feeble; when this was done, 
however, the admiral discovered that the 
ship was not close by the wind, as he had 
ordered that she should be kept. Walk- 
ing to the helm, he perceived that it was 
so far borne up as to cause her head to 
fall off toward the northeast, which was, 
in fact, in the direction to Spain. 
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«* Art thou a seaman, and disregardest 
thy course, in this heedless manner?” 
sternly demanded the admiral; ‘‘or art 
thou onlya muleteer, who fancieth he is 
merely winding his way along a path of 
the mountains. Thy heart is in Spain, 
and thou thinkest that a vain wish to re- 
turn may meet with some relief in this 
idle artifice !’’ 

‘* Alas, Senor Almirante! your excel- 
lency hath judged rightly in believing that 
my heart is in Spain, where it ought to 
be, moreover, as I left behind me at Mo- 
guer seven motherless children.”’ 

‘Dost thou not know, fellow, that J, 
too, am a father, and that the dearest ob- 
jects of a father’s hopes are left behind 
me, also? In what, then, dost thou differ 
from me, my son being also without a mo- 
ther’s care ?”’ 

‘Excellency, he had an admiral for a 
father, while my boys have only a helms- 
man ! ”’ 

‘And what will it matter to Don Die- 
go’’—Columbus was fond of dwelling on 
the honors he had received from the sov- 
ereigns, even though it were a little irreg- 
ularly — ‘‘ what will it matter to Don 
Diego, my son, that his parent perished 
an admiral, if he perish at all; and in 
what will he profit more than your chil- 
dren, when he findeth himself altogether 
without a parent ? ”’ 

‘¢ Senor, it will profit him to be cherished 
by the king and queen, to be honored as 
your child, and to be fostered and fed as 
the offspring of a viceroy, instead of being 
cast aside aS the issue of a nameless 
mariner.”’ 

«Friend, thou hast some reason in this, 
and insomuch I respect thy feelings,”’ 
answered Columbus, who, like our own 
Washington, appears to have always sub- 
mitted to a lofty and pure sense of justice ; 
“put thou wouldst do well to remember 
the influence that thy manly and success- 
ful perseverance in this voyage may pro- 
duce on the welfare of thy children, in- 
stead of thus dwelling on weak forebod- 
ings of ills that are little likely to come to 
pass. Neither of us hath much to expect, 
should we fail of our discoveries, while 
both may hope everything should we 
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succeed. Can I trust thee now to keep 
the ship on her course, or must I send for 
another mariner to relieve the helm ? ”’ 

“It may be better, noble admiral, to do 
the last. I will bethink me of thy counsel, 
and strive with my longings for home; 
but it would be safer to seek another 
for this day, while we are so near to 
Spain.” 

** Dost thou know one Sancho Mundo, a 
common seaman of this crew ? ”’ 

‘¢Senor, we all know him; he hath the 
name of the most skillful of our craft of 
allin Moguer.”’ 

*“Ts he of thy watch, or sleepeth he with 
his fellows of the relief below ? ”’ 

*‘Senor, he is of our watch; and sleep- 
eth not with his fellows below, for the 
reason that he sleepeth on deck. Nocare 
or danger can unsettle the confidence of 
Sancho! To him the sight of land is so 
far an evilthat I doubt if he rejoice should 
we ever reach those distant countries that 
your excellency seemeth to expect we 
may.’ 

_ Go find this Sancho and bid him come 
hither; I will discharge thy office the 
while.’’ 

Columbus now took the helm with his 
own hands, and with a light play of the 
tiller brought the ship immediately up as 
near the wind as she would lie. The effect 
was felt in more quick and sudden plunges 
into the sea, a deeper heel to leeward, and 
a fresh creaking aloft, that denoted a re- 
newed and increased strain on all the spars 
and their tackle. In the course of a few 
minutes, however, Sancho appeared, rub- 
bing his eyes and yawning. 

“Take thou this duty,’’ said the ad- 
miral, aS soon as the man was near him, 
“‘and discharge it faithfully. Those who 
have been here already have proved un- 
faithful, suffering the vessel to fall off in 
the direction of Spain; I expect better 
things of thee. I think, friend Sancho, I 
may count on thee as a true and faithful 
follower, even in extremity ? ”’ 

“Senor Dou Almirante,’’ said Sancho, 
who took the helm, giving it a little play 
to feel his command of it, as a skillful 
coachman brings his team in subjection 
on first assuming the reins, ‘‘I am a ser- 
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vant of the crown’s, and your inferior 
and subordinate ; such a duty as becometh 
me I am ready to discharge.”’ 

‘* Thou hast no fear of this voyage—no 
childish forebodings of becoming an end- 
less wanderer in an unknown sea, without 
hope of ever seeing wife or child again ?’’ 

‘‘Senor, you seem to know our hearts 
as well as if your excellency had made 
them with your own hands, and then put 
them into our miserable bodies ! ”’ 

‘<Thou hast, then, none of these unsuit- 
able and unseamanlike apprehension ?”’ 

‘“Not as much, excellency, as would 
raise an ave ina parish priest, or a sigh 
in an old woman. I may have my mis- 
givings, for we all have weaknesses, but 
none of them incline to any dread of sail- 
ing about the ocean, since that is my hap- 
piness ; nor to any concern about wife and 
children, not having the first, and wishing 
not to think I have the last.’’ 

‘Tf thou hast misgivings, name them. 
I could wish to make one firm as thou 
wholly my friend.”’ 

_**T doubt not, senor, that we shall reach 
Cathay, or whatever country your excel- 
lency may choose to seek; I make no 
question of your ability to beard the Great 
Khan, and, at need, to strip the very jew- 
els from his turban—as turban he must 
have, being an infidel; nor do I feel any 
misgivings about the magnitude and rich- 
ness of our discoveries and freights, since 
I believe, Senor Don Almirante, you are 
skillful enough to take the caravels in at 
one end of the earth and out at the other ; 
or even to load them with carbuncles, 
should diamonds be wanting.”’ 

‘‘Tf thou hast this faith in thy leader, 
what other distrust can give thee con- 
cern ?’ 

“‘T distrust the value of the share, 
whether of honor or of jewels, that will 
fall to the lot of one Sancho Mundo, a 
poor, unknown, almost shirtless, mariner, 
that hath more need of both than hath 
ever crossed the mind of our gracious 
lady, Dona Isabella, or her roval con- 
sort.”’ 

‘Sancho, thou art a proof that no man 
is without his failings, and I feel thou art 
mercenary. They say all men have their 
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prices; thou seemest clearly to have | 


thine.”’ 

‘Your excellency hath not been sailing 
about the world for nothing, or you could 
not tell every man his inclinations so easily. 
I have ever suspected I was mercenary, 
and so have accepted all sorts of presents 
to keep the feeling down. Nothing ap- 
peases a mercenary longing like gifts and 
rewards ; and as for price, I strive hard to 
keep mine as high as possible, lest it 
should bring me into discredit for a mean 
and groveling spirit. Give me a high 
price, and plenty of gifts, and I can be 
as disinterested as a mendicant friar. ’’ 

‘‘T understand thee, Sancho; thou art 
to be bought, but not to be frightened. 
In thy opinion a single dobla is too little 
to be divided between thee and thy friend, 
the Portuguese. I will make a league 
with thee on thine own terms; here is 
another piece of gold; see that thou re- 
maineth true to me DHFOUSmOUs: the voy- 
age. 23 

“‘Count on me, without scruple, Senor 
Don Almirante, and with scruples, too, 
should they interfere. Your excellency 
hath not a more disinterested friend in the 
fleet. JI only hope that when the share- 
list shall be written out, the name of San- 
cho Mundo may have an honorable place, 
as will become his fidelity. And now, 
your excellency, go sleep in peace; the 
Santa Maria shall lie as near to the 
route to Cathay as this south-westerly 
breeze will suffer.”’ 

Columbus complied, though he rose once 
or twice more during the night to ascer- 
tain the state of the weather, and that 
the men did their duties. So long as 
Sancho remained at the helm he continued 
faithful to his compact; but as he went 
below with -his watch, at the usual hour, 
successors were put in his place, who be- 
trayed the original treachery of the other 
helmsman. When Luis left his hammock 
Columbus was already at work, ascer- 
taining the distance that had been run in 
the course of the night. Catching the 
inspiring glance of the young man, 
the admiral observed, gravely, and not 
altogether without melancholy in his man- 
ner— 
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“We have had a good run, though it 
hath been more northerly than I could 
have desired. I find that the vessels are 
thirty leagues further from Ferro than 
when the sun set, and thou seest here that 
I have written four-and-twenty in the 
reckoning that is intended for the eyes of 
the people. But there hath been great 
weakness at work this night among the 
steersmen, if not treachery ; they have 
kept the ship away in a manner to cause 
her to run a part of the time in a direction 
nearly parallel to the coast of Europe, so 
that they have been endeavoring to de- 
ceive me on the deck, while I have thought 
it necessary to attempt deceiving them in 
the cabin. It is painful, Don Luis, to find 
such deceptions resorted to, or such decep- 
tions necessary, when one is engaged in 
an enterprise that surpasseth all others 
ever yet attempted by man, and that, too, 
with a view to the glory of God, the ad- 
vantage of the human race, and the especial 
interests of Spain.’’ 

«The holy churchmen themseleee Don 
Christopher, are obliged to submit to this 
evil,’? answered the careless Luis; ‘* and 
it does not become us laymen to repine at 
what they endure. I am told that half 
the miracles they perform are, in truth, mir- 
acles of buta very indifferent quality ; the 
doubts and want of faith of us hardened 
sinners rendering such little inventions 
necessary for the good of our souls.”’ 

“That there are false-minded and 
treacherous churchmen, as well as false- 
minded and treacherous laymen, Luis, I 
little doubt,’’ answered the admiral ; “ but 
this cometh of the fall of man and of his 
evil nature. There are also righteous and 
true miracles that come of the power of 
God, and which are intended to uphold the 
faith, and to encourage those who love 
and honor his holy name. I do not es- 
teem anything that hath yet befallen us 
to belong very distinctly to this class: 
nor do I venture to hope that we are tc 
be favored in this manner by any especial 
intervention in our behalf; but it ex- 
ceedeth all the machinations of the devils 
to persuade me that we shall be deserted 
while bent on so glorious a design, or that 
we are not, indirectly and secretly, led 
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in our voyage by a spirit and knowledge | ing half the apprehensions in the bosoms 


that both come of divine grace and in- 
finite wisdom.”’ 

‘‘This may be so, Don Christopher, so 
far as you are concerned ; though for my- 
self I claim no higher a guide than an 
angel. An angel’s purity, and, I hope I 
may add, an angel’s love, lead me in my 
blind path across the ocean.”’ 

“‘So it seemeth to thee, Luis; but thou 
canst not know that a higher power doth 
not use the Dona Mercedes as an instru- 
ment in this matter. Although no mira- 
cle rendereth it apparent to the vulgar, a 
spirit is placed in my breast in conducting 
this enterprise, that 1 should deem it blas- 
phemy to resist. God be praised, my boy, 
we are at last quit of the Portuguese, and 
are fairly on our road! At present all our 
obstacles must arise from the elements, or 
from cur own fears. It gladdeneth my 
heart to find that the two Pinzons remain 
true, and that they keep their caravels 
close to the Santa Mariza, like men bent 
on maintaining their faith and seeing an 
end of the adventure.”’ 

‘As Luis was now ready, he and the ad- 
miral left the cabin together. The sun 
had risen, and the broad expanse of the 
ocean was glittering with his rays. The 
wind had freshened and was gradually 
getting further to the south, so that the 
vessels headed up nearly to the course ; 
and there being but little sea the progress 
of the fleet was in proportion considerable. 
Everything appeared propitious, and the 
first burst of grief, on losing sight of 
known land, having subsided, the crews 
were more tranquil, though dread of the 
future was smothered like the latent fires 
of a volcano, rather than extinguished. 
The aspect of the sea was favorable, 
offering nothing to view that was unusual 
to mariners; and, as there is always 
something grateful in a lively breeze 
when unaccompanied with dangei', the 
men were probably encouraged by a state 
of thing's to which they were accustomed, 
and which brought with it cheerfulness 
and hope. In the course of the day and 
night the vessels ran a hundred and 
eighty miles still further into the track- 
less waste of the ocean, without awaken- 


of the mariners that they had experienced 
on losing sight of land. Columbus, how- 
ever, acting on the cautious principle he 
had adopted, when he laid before his peo- 
ple the result of the twenty-four hours’ 
work, reduced the distance to about one 
hundred and fifty. 

Tuesday, the 10th of September, brought 
a still more favorable change of wind. 
This day, for the first time since quitting 
the Canaries, the heads of the vessels were 
laid fairly to the west; and, with the old 
world directly behind them, and the un- 
known ocean in their front, the adven- 
turers proceeded onward with a breeze at 
southeast. The rate of sailing was about 
five miles in the hour; compensating for 
the want of speed by the steadiness of 
their progress and by the directness of 
their course. 

The observations that are usually made 
at sea, when the sun is in the zenith, were 
over, and Columbus had just announced 
to his anxious companions that the vessels | 
were gradually setting south, owing to the 
drift of some invisible current, whena cry 
from the masthead announced the prox- 
imity of a whale. As the appearance of 
one of these monsters of the deep breaks 
the monotony of a sea life, every one was 
instantly on the lookout, some leaping into 
the rigging, and others upon the rails, in 
order to catch a glimpse of his gambols. 

‘‘Dost thou see him, Sancho ?’’ demanded 
the admiral of Mundo, the latter being 
near bim at the moment. ‘‘ To me the 
water hath no appearance of any such 
animals being at hand.”’ 

«Your excellency’s eye, Sefior Don AI- 
mirante, is far truer than that of the 
babbler’s aloft. Sure as this is the At- 
lantic, and yonder is the foam of the 
crests of the waves, there is no whale.’’ 

“The flukes! the flukes!’’ shouted a 
dozen voices at once, pointing to a spot 
where a dark object arose above the froth 
of the sea, showing a pointed summit, 
with short arms extended on each side, 
‘He playeth with his head beneath the 
water, and the tail uppermost! ”’ 

‘«“Alas! alas! ’’ exclaimed the practiced 
Sancho, with the melancholy of a true 
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seaman, ‘“‘what these inexperienced and | some heavy object being fast to its heel, 


hasty brawlers call the fluke of a whale is 
naught but the mast of some unhappy 
ship, that hath left her bones, with her 
freight and her people, in the depths of 
the ocean ! ”’ 

““Thou art right, Sancho,’’ returned the 
admiral. ‘‘I now see that thou meanest ; 
it is truly a spar, and doubtless betoken- 
eth a shipwreck.’’ 

This fact passed quickly from mouth to 
mouth, and the sadness that ever a¢com- 
panies the evidences of such a disaster 
settled on the faces of all the beholders. 
The pilots alone showed indifference, and 
they consulted on the expediency of en- 
deavoring to secure the spar, as a resource 
in time of need ; but they abandoned the 
attempt on account of the agitation of 
the water, and of the fairness of the wind, 
the latter being an advantage a true 
mariner seldom likes to lose. 

‘‘This is a warning to us!’’ exclaimed 
one of the disaffected, as the Santa Maria 
sailed past the waving summit of the 
spar; ‘‘God hath sent this sign to warn 
us not to venture where he never intended 
navigators to go!’’ 

“Say, rather,’’ put in Sancho, who, 
having taken the fee, had ever since 
proved a willing advocate, ‘‘ it is an omen 
of encouragement sent from heaven. 
Dost thou not see that the part of the 
mast that is visible resembleth a cross, 
which holy sign is intended to lead us on, 
filled with hopes of success ? ”’ 

“This is true, Sancho,’’ interrupted 
Columbus. ‘* A cross hath been reared 
for our edification, as it might be in the 
midst of the ocean, and we are to regard 
it asa proof that Providence is with us, in 
our attempt to carry its blessings to the 
aid and consolation of the heathen of 
Asia.”’ 

As the resemblance to the holy symbol 
was far from fanciful, this happy hit of 
Sancho’s was not without its effect. The 
reader will understand the likeness all the 
better, when he is told that the upper end 
of a mast has much the appearance of a 
cross, by means of the trussel-trees ; and, 
as often happens, this particular spar was 
floating nearly perpendicular, owing to 


leaving the summit raised some fifteen or 
twenty feet above the surface of the sea. 
In a quarter of an hour this last relic of 
Kurope and of civilization disappeared in 
the wake of the vessels, gradually dimin- 
ishing in size and settling toward the 
water, until its faint outlines vanished in 
threads, still wearing the well-known 
shape of the revered symbol of Chris- 
tianity. 

After this little incident, the progress 
of the vessels was uninterrupted by any 
event worthy of notice for two days and 
nights. All this time the wind was favor- 
able, and the adventurers proceeded due 
west, by compass, which was, in fact, how- 
ever, going a little north of the real point 
—a truth that the knowledge of the period 
had not yet mastered. Between the morn- 
ing of the 10th September and the evening 
of the 13th the fleet had passed over near 
ninety leagues of ocean, holding its way in 
a line but a little deviating from a direct 
one athwart the great waste of water, and 
having consequently reached a point as 
far, if not further west than the position of 
the Azores, then the most westerly land 
known to Kuropean navigators. On the 
13th the currents proved to be adverse, 
and, having a south-easterly set, they had 
a tendency to cause the ships to sheer 
southwardly, bringing them each hour 
nearer to the northern margin of the 
trades. 

The admiral and Luis were at their cus- 
tomary post on the evening of the 13th— 
the day last mentioned—as Sancho left 
the helm, his tour of duty having just 
ended. Instead of going forward, as 
usual, among the people, the fellow hesi- 
tated, surveyed the poop with a longing 
eye, and, finding it occupied only by the 
admiral and his constant companion, he 
ascended the ladder, as if desirous of mak- 
ing some communication. 

‘“‘Wouldst thou aught with me, San- 
cho?’’ demanded the admiral, waiting for 
the man to make certain that no one else 
was on the narrow deck. ‘‘Speak freely ; 
thou hast my confidence.” _ 

‘‘Senor Don Almirante, your excellency 
well knoweth that I am no fresh-water 
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fish, to be frightened at the sight of a! would rather that another should be mas- 


shark or a whale, or one that is terrified 
because a ship headeth west instead of 
east; and yet I do come to say that this 
voyage is not altogether without certain 
signs and marvels, that it may be well 
for a mariner to respect, as unusual if not 
ominous.”’ | 

‘«* As thou sayest, Sancho, thou art no 
driveler to be terrified by the flight of a 
bird, or at the presage of a drifting spar, 
and thou awakenest my curiosity to know 
more. The Senor de Munos is my confi- 
dential secretary, and nothing need be hid 
from him. Speak freely, then, and with- 
out further delay. If gold is thy aim be 
certain thou shalt have it.”’ | 

‘““No, senor, my news is not worth a 
maravedi, or it is far beyond the price of 
gold; such as it is, your excellency can 
take it, and think no more of my reward. 
You know, senor, that we old mariners 
will have our thoughts as we stand at the 
helm, sometimes fancying the smiles and 
good looks of some hussy ashore, some- 
times remembering the flavor of rich 
fruits and well-savored mutton ; and then, 
again, for a wonder, bethinking us of our 
sins.”’ - 

‘<* Fellow, all this I well. know ; but it is 
not matter for an admiral’s ear.”’ 

‘<T know not that, senor; I have known 
admirals who have relished mutton after 
a long cruise ; ay, and who have bethought 
them, too, of smiling faces and bright 
eyes, and who, if they did not, at times, 
bethink them of their sins have done what 
was much worse, help to add to the great 
account that was heaping up against 
them. Now, there was—’’ 

“Let me toss this vagabond into the 
sea at once, Don Christopher,’’ inter- 
rupted the impatient Luis, making a for- 
ward movement as if to execute the 
threat, an act which the hand of Colum- 
bus arrested; ‘‘we shall never hear a 
tale the right end first as long as he re- 
maineth in the ship.”’ 

‘‘T thank you, my young Lord of Llera,”’ 
answered Sancho, with an ironical smile ; 
‘‘if you are as ready at drowning seamen 
as youare at unhorsing Christian knights 
in the tourney and infidels in the fray, I 


ter of my baths.”’ 

““Thou know’st me, knave? Thou hast 
seen me on some earlier voyage.’’ 

“A cat may look at a king, Senor 
Conde; and why not a mariner on his 
passenger? But spare your threats, and 
your secret is in safe hands. If we reach 
Cathay, no one will be ashamed of having 
made the voyage; and if we miss it, it is 
little likely that any will go back to relate 
the precise manner in which your excel- 
lency was drowned, or starved to death, 
or in what other manner you became a 
saint in Abraham’s bosom.”’ 

‘‘Hnough of this!’ said Columbus, 
sternly ; ‘‘relate what thou hast to say, 
and see that thou art discreet touching 
this young noble.’’ } 

‘Senor, your word islaw. Well, Don 
Christopher, it is one of the tricks of 
us mariners, at night, to be watching 
an old and constant friend, the north 
star; and while thus occupied an hour 
since, I noted that this faithful guide and 
the compass by which I was steering told 
different tales.’’ 

«Art certain of this?’’ demanded the 
admiral, with a quickness and emphasis 
that betrayed the interest he felt in the 
communication. 

‘‘ As certain, senor, as fifty years’ look- 
ing at the star, and forty years’ watching 
of the compass can make a man. But 
there is no occasion, your excellency, to 
depend on my ignorance, since the star is 
still where God placed it; and there is 
your private compass at your elbow—one 
may be compared with the other.’’ 

Columbus had already bethought him 
of making this comparison; and by the 
time Sancho ceased speaking, he and Luis 
were examining the instrument with eager 
curiosity. The first, and the most natural 
impression, was a belief that the needle of 
the instrument below was defective, or, at 
least, influenced by some foreign cause; 
but an attentive observation soon con- 
vinced the navigator that the remark of 
Sancho was true. Hewas both astonished 
and concerned to find that the habitual 
care and professional eye of the fellow had 
been active and quick to note a change 
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as unusual as this. 
common with mariners to compare their 
compasses with the north star—a luminary 
that was supposed never to vary its po- 
sition in the, heavens, as that position 
related to man—that no experienced sea- 
man, who happened to be at the helm at 
nightfall, could well overlook the phe- 
nomenon. n 
After repeated observations with his 
own compasses, of which he kept two— 
one on the poop, and another in the cabin ; 
and having recourse also to the two in- 
struments in the binnacle, Columbus was 
compelled to admit to himself that all four 
varied, alike, from their usual direction, 
nearly six degrees. Instead of pointing 
due north, or, at least, in a direct line to- 
ward a point on the horizon immediately 
beneath the star, they pointed some five 
or six degrees to the westward ofit. This 
was both a novel and an astounding de- 
parture from the laws of nature, as they 
were then understood, and threatened to 
render the desired results of the voyage 
so much the more difficult of attainment, 
as it at once deprived the adventurers of 
a sure reliance on the mariner’s principal 
guide, and would render it difficult to sail, 
with any feeling of certainty as to the 
course, in cloudy weather, or dark nights. 
The first thought of the admiral on this 
occasion, however, was to prevent the 
effect which such a discovery would be 


likely to produce on men already disposed | 


to anticipate the worst. 

“Thou wilt say nothing of this, Sancho?”’ 
he observed to the man. ‘‘ Here is an- 
other dobla to add to thy store.’’ 

*« Excellency, pardon a humble seaman’s 
disobedience, if my hand refuse to open to 
your gift. This matter toucheth of super- 
natural means ; and, as the devil may have 
an agency in the miracle, in order to pre- 
vent our converting them heathen, of 
whom you so often speak, I prefer to keep 
my soul as pure as may be in the matter, 
since no one knoweth what weapons we 
may be driven to use should we come to 
real blows with the Father of Sin.’’ 

‘‘Thou wilt, at least, prove discreet? ’’ 

‘Trust me for that, Senor Don Almir- 
ante; not a word shali pass my lips about 
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It was, indeed, so | this matter, until I have your excellency’s 


permission to speak.’’ 

Columbus dismissed the man, and then 
he turned toward Luis, who had beena 
silent but attentive listener to what had 
passed. 

‘« You seem disturbed at this departure 
from the usual laws of the compass, Don 
Christopher,’’ observed the young man, 
gayly. ‘Tome it would seem better to 
rely altogether on Providence, which 
would scarcely lead us out here, into the 
wide Atlantic, on its own errand, and 
desert us when we most need its aid.”’ 

‘*God implants in the bosom of his serv- 
ants a desire to advance his end, but 
human agents are compelled to employ 
natural means, and, in order to use such 
means advantageously it is necessary to 
understand them. I look upon this phe- 
nomenon as a proof that our voyage is to 
result in discoveries of unknown magni- 
tude, among which, perhaps, are to be 
numbered some clew to the mysteries of 
the needle. The mineral riches of Spain 
differ, in certain particulars, from the 
mineral riches of France; for, though 
some things are common to all lands, 
others are peculiar to particular countries. 
We may find regions where the loadstone 
abounds, or may, even now, be in the 
neighborhood of some island that hath an 
influence on our compasses that we cannot 
explain.”’ 

*« Is it known that islands have ever pro- 
duced this effect on the needle ? ”’ 

“It is not; nor do I deem such a cir- 
cumstance very probable, though all 
things are possible. We will wait pa- 
tiently for further proofs that the phe- 
nomenon is real and permanent, ere we 
reason further on a matter that is so diffi- 
cult to be understood.’’ 

The subject was now dropped, though 
the unusual incident gave the great navi- 
gator an uneasy and thoughtful night. 
He slept little, and often was his eye fast- 
ened on the compass that was suspended 
in his cabin as a “tell-tale,’’ for so sea- 
men term the instrument by which the 
officer overlooks the course that is steered 
by the helmsman, even when the latter 
least suspects his supervision. Columbus 
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arose sufficiently early to get a view of 
the star before its brightness was dimmed 
by the return of light, and made another 
deliberate comparison of the position of 
this familiar heavenly body with the di- 
rection of the needles. The examination 
proved a slight increase of the variation, 
and tended to corroborate the observations 
of the previous night. The result of the 
reckoning showed that the vessels had run 
nearly a hundred miles in the course of 
the last twenty-four hours, and Columbus 
now believed himself to be about six 
times that distance west of Ferro, though 
even the pilots fancied themselves by no 
means as far. 

As Sancho kept his secret, and no other 
eye among the helmsmen was as vigilant, 
the important circumstance, as yet, es- 
caped general attention. It was only at 
night, indeed, that the variation could be 
observed by means of the polar star, and 
it was yet so slight that no one but a very 
experienced and quick-eyed mariner would 
be apt to note it. The whole of the day 
and night of the 14th consequently passed 
without the crew’s taking the alarm, and 
this so much the more as the wind had 
fallen, and the vessels were only some 
sixty miles further west than when they 
commenced. Still, Columbus noted the 
difference, slight as was the change, as- 
certaining,, with the precision of an experi- 
enced and able navigator, that the needle 
was gradually varying more and more to 
westward, though it was by steps that 
were nearly imperceptible. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘‘ On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 

And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their foot- 

steps right.”,—HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 


THE following day was Saturday, the 
15th, when the little fleet was ten days 
from Gomera; or it was the sixth morn- 
ing since the adventurers had lost sight 
of the land. The last week had been one 
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| was beginning to assert its influence, and 


the men manifested openly less uneasiness 
than they had done in the three or four 
previous days. Their apprehensions were 
getting to be dormant for want of any 
exciting and apparent stimulus, though 
they existed as latent impulses, in readi- 
ness to be roused at the occurrence of any 
untoward event. The wind continued 
fair, though light—the whole twenty-four 
hours’ work showing considerably less 
than a hundred miles, as the true progress 
west. All this time Columbus kept his 
attention fastened on the needles, and he 
perceived that as the vessels slowly made 
their westing, the magnets pointed more 
and more, though by scarcely palpable 
changes, in the same direction. 

The admiral and Luis, by this time, had 
fallen into such habits of close communi- 
cation, that they usually rose and slept at 
the same time. Though far too ignorant 
of the hazards he ran to feel uneasiness, 
and constitutionally, as well as morally, 
superior to idle alarms, the young man 
had got to feel a sort of sportsman’s ex- 
citement in the result; and, by this time, 
had not Mercedes existed, he would have 
been as reluctant to return without see- 
ing Cathay as Columbus himself. They 
conversed together of their progress and 
their hopes, without ceasing, and Luis 
took so much interest in his situation as 
to begin to learn how to discriminate in 
matters that might be supposed to affect 
its duration and ends. 

On the night of the Saturday just men- 
tioned, Columbus and his reputed secre- 
tary were alone on the poop, conversing, 
as usual, on the signs of the times, and of 
the events of the day. 

‘«¢The Nina had something to say to you 
last evening, Don Christopher,’’ observed 
the young man; ‘‘I was occupied in the 
cabin with my journal, and had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing what passed.”’ 

«‘ Her people had seen a bird or two that 
are thought never to go far from the land. 
It is possible that islands are at no great 
distance, for man hath nowhere passed 
over any very great extent of sea without 
meeting with them. We cannot, however, 


of melancholy forebodings, though habit | waste the time necessary for a search, 
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since the glory and profit of ascertaining 


the situation of a group of islands would 


be but a poor compensation for the loss 


of a continent.’’ 

‘“Do you still remark those unaccount- 
able changes in the needles, senor ? ”’ 

“In this respect there is no change, 
except that which goeth to corroborate 
the phenomenon. My chief apprehension 
is of the effect on the people when the cir- 
cumstances shall be known.”’’ 

‘‘Are there no means to persuade them 
that the needle pointeth thus west, as a 
sign Providence willeth they should pur- 
sue that course, by persevering in the 
voyage ? ”’ 

““This might do, Luis,’’ answered the 
admiral, smiling, ‘‘had not fear so sharp- 
ened their wits, that their first question 
would be an inquiry why Providence 
should deprive us of the means of knowing 
whither we are traveling, when it so 
much wisheth us to go in any particular 
direction.’’ 

A cry from the watch on deck arrested 
the discourse, while a sudden brightness 
broke on the night, illuminating the ves- 
sels and the ocean, as if a thousand lamps 
were Shedding their brilliancy upon the 
surrounding portion of the sphere. <A 
ball of fire was glancing athwart the 
heavens, and seemed to fall into the sea, 
at the distance of a few leagues, or at the 
limits of the visible horizon. Its disap- 
pearance was followed by a gloom as pro- 
found as the extraordinary and fleeting 
light had been brilliant. This was only 
the passage of a meteor; but it was 
such a meteor as men do not see more 
than once in their lives—if it is seen as 
often ; and the superstitious mariners did 
not fail to note the incident among the 
extraordinary omens that accompanied 
the voyage; some auguring good and 
others evil from the event. 

“By St. Iago!’? exclaimed Luis, as 
soon as the light had vanished, ‘‘Senor 
Don Christopher, this voyage of ours doth 
not seem fated to pass away unheeded by 
the elements and other notable powers! 
Whether these portents speak in our favor 
or not, they speak us anything but men 
engaged in an every-day occupation.”’ 
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‘Thus it is with the human mind !”? 
returned Columbus. “Let but its owner 
pass beyond the limits of his ordinary 
habits and duties, and he sees marvels in 
the most simple changes of the weather— 
in a flash of lightning, a blast of air, or 
the passage of a meteor; little heeding 
that these miracles exist in his own con- 
sciousness, and have no connection with 
the every-day laws of nature. These 
sights are by no means uncommon, espe- 
cially in low latitudes; and they augur 
neither for nor against our enterprise.”’ 

“Except, Senor Almirante, as they 
may beset the spirits and haunt the 
imaginations of the men. Sancho telleth 
me that a brooding discontent is growing 
among them; and that, while they seem 
so tranquil, their disrelish of the voyage 
is hourly getting to be more and more de- 
cided ? ”’ 

Notwithstanding this opinion of the ad- 
miral, and some pains that he afterward 
took to explain the phenomenon to the 
people on deck, the passage of the meteor 
had, indeed, not only produced a deep im- 
pression on them, but its history went 
from watch to watch, and was the sub- 
ject of earnest discourse throughout the 
night. But the incident produced no open 
manifestation of discontent ; a few deem- 
ing it a propitious omen, though most 
secretly considered it an admonition from 
Heaven against any impious attempts to 
pry into those mysteries of nature that, 
according to their notions, God, in his 
providence, had not seen fit to reveal to 
man. 

All this time the vessels were making a 
steady progress toward the west. The 
wind had often varied, both in force and 
direction, but never in a manner to com- 
pel the ships to shorten sail, or to deviate 
from what the admiral believed to be the 
proper course. They supposed themselves 
to be steering due west, but, owing to the 
variation, were in fact now holding a 
west-and-by-south course, and were grad- 
ually getting nearer to the trades; a 
movement in which they had also been 
materially aided by the force of the cur- 
rents. In the course of the 15th and 16th 
of the month the fleet had got about two 
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hundred miles further from Europe, Co- 
lumbus taking the usual precaution to 
lessen the distance in the public reckon- 
ing. The latter day was a Sunday, and 
the religious offices, which were then sel- 
dom neglected in a Christian ship, pro- 
duced a deep and subdued effect on the 
feelings of the adventurers. Hitherto the 
weather had partaken of the usual char- 
acter of the season, and a few clouds, 
with a slight drizzling rain, had relieved 
the heat; but these soon passed away, 
and were succeeded by a soft southeast 
wind, that seemed to come charged with 
the fragrance of the land. The men 
united in the evening chants, under these 
propitious circumstances; the _ vessels 
drawing near each other, as if it might 
be to form one temple in honor of God, 
amid the vast solitudes of an ocean that 
had seldom, if ever, been whitened by a 
sail. Cheerfulness and hope succeeded to 
this act of devotion, and both were speed- 
ily heightened by a cry from the lookout 
aloft, who pointed ahead and to leeward, 
as if he beheld some object of peculiar 
interest in that quarter. The helms were 
varied a little; and in a few minutes the 
vessels entered into a field of sea-weed 
that covered the ocean for miles. This 
sign of the vicinity of land was received 
by the mariners with a shout; and the 
very beings who had so shortly before 
been balancing on the verge of despair 
now became elate with joy. 

These weeds were indeed of a character 
to awaken hope in the bosom of the most 
experienced mariner. Although some had 
lost their freshness, a great proportion of 
them were still green, and had the ap- 
pearance of having been quite recently 
separated from their parent rocks, or the 
earth that had nourished them. No doubt 
was now entertained, even by the pilots, 
of the vicinity of land. Tunny-fish were 
also seen in numbers, and the people of 
the Nina were sufficiently fortunate to 
strike one. The seamen embraced each 
other with tears in their eyes, and many 
a hand was squeezed in friendly congratu- 
lation that the previous day would have 
been withheld in surly misanthropy. 

‘And do you partake of all this hope, 
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! Don Christopher ?”’ demanded Luis; ‘‘are 
we really to expect the Indies as a conse- 
quence of these marine plants, or is the 
expectation idle ?”’ 

‘<The people deceive themselves in sup- 
posing our voyage near anend. Cathay 
must yet be very distant from us. We 
have come but three hundred and sixty 
leagues since losing sight of Ferro, which, 
according to my computations, cannot be 
much more than a third of our journey. 
Aristotle mentioned that certain vessels 
of Cadiz were forced westward by heavy 
gales, until they reached a sea covered 
with weeds, a spot where the tunny-fish 
abounded. This is the fish, thou must 
know, Luis, that the ancients fancied could 
see better with the right eye than with the 
left, because it hath been noted that in 
passing the Bosphorus they ever take the 
right shore in proceeding toward the 
Euxine, and the left in returning—’’ 

‘‘ By St. Francis! there can be no won- 
der if creatures so one-sided in their vision 
should have strayed thus far from home,”’’ 
interrupted the light-hearted Luis, laugh- 
ing. ‘Doth Aristotle, or the other an- 
cients, tell us how they regarded beauty ; 
or whether their notions of justice were 
like those of the magistrate who hath 
been fed by both parties ? ”’ 

«* Aristotle speaketh only of the pres- 
ence of the fish in the weedy ocean as we 
see them before us. The mariners of 
Cadiz fancied themselves in the neigh- 
borhood of sunken islands, and, the wind 
permitting, made the best of their way 
back to their own shores. This place, in 
my judgment, we have now reached ; but 
I expect to meet with no land, unless, in- 
deed, we may happen to fall in with some 
island that lieth off here in the ocean as a 
sort of beacon between the shore of Ku- 
rope and that of Asia. Doubtless land is 
not distant, whence these weeds have 
drifted, but I attach little importance to 
its sight or discovery. Cathay is my aim, 
Don Luis, and I am a searcher for conti- 
nents, not islands.’’ 

It is now known that while Columbus 
was right in his expectations of not find- 
ing a continent so early, he was mistaken 
in supposing land to lie anywhere in that 
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vicinity. Whether these weeds are col-| ously, that any error of one might be 


lected by the course of the currents, or 


whether they rise from the bottom, torn. 


from their beds by the action of the water, 
is not yet absolutely ascertained, though 
the latter is the most common opinion, 
extensive shoals existing in this quarter 
of the ocean. Under the latter supposi- 
tion the mariners of Cadiz were nearer 
the truth than is first apparent, a sunken 


island having all the characteristics of a: 


shoal but those which may be supposed to 
be connected with the mode of formation. 

No land was seen. The vessels contin- 
ued their progress at a rate but little 
varying from five miles the hour, shoving 
aside the weeds, which at times accumu- 
lated in masses under their bows, but which 
could offer no serious obstacle to their 
progress. As for the admiral, so lofty 
were his views, so steady his opinions con- 
cerning the great geographical problem 
he was about to solve, and so determined 
his resolution to persevere to the end, that 
he rather hoped to miss than to fallin with 
the islands, that he fancied could be at no 
great distance. The day and night car- 
ried the vessels rather more than one hun- 
dred miles to the westward, placing the 
fleet not far from midway between the 
meridians that bounded the extreme 
western and eastern margins of the two 
continents, though still much nearer to 
Africa than to America, following the 
parallel of latitude on which it was sailing. 
As the wind continued steady, and the 
sea was as smooth as a river, the three 
vessels kept close together, the Pinta, the 
swiftest craft, reducing her canvas for 
that purpose. During the afternoon’s 
watch of the day that succeeded that of 
the meeting with the weeds, which was 
Monday, the 17th of September, or the 
eighth day after losing sight of Ferro, 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon hailed the Santa 
Marva, and acquainted the pilot on deck 
of his intention to get the amplitude of 
the sun, as soon as the luminary should be 
low enough, with a view to ascertain how 
far his needles retained their virtue. This 
observation, one of no unusual occurrence 
among mariners, it was thought had bet- 
ter be made in all the caravels simultane- 


corrected by the greater accuracy of the 
rest. 

Columbus and Luis were in a profound 
sleep in their cots, taking their siestas, 
when the former was awakened by sucha 
shake of the shoulder as seamen are wont 
to give and are content to receive: It 
never required more than a minute to 
arouse the great navigator from his 
deepest slumbers to the fullest posses- 
sion of his faculties, and he was awake in 
an instant. 

“Senor Don Almirante,’ said Sancho, 
who was the intruder, “it is time to be — 
stirring; all the pilots are on deck in 
readiness to measure the amplitude of 
the sun, as soon as the heavenly bodies 
are in their right places. The west is al- 
ready beginning to look like a dying dol- 
phin, and ere many minutes it will be 
gilded like the helmet of a Moorish sul- 
tan.”’ 

‘‘An amplitude measured ! ’’ exclaimed 
Columbus, quitting his cot on the instant. 
“This is news, indeed! Now we may 
look for such a stir among the people as 
hath not been witnessed since we left 
Cadiz! ” 

‘‘So it hath appeared to me, your ex- 
cellency, for the mariner hath some such 
faith in the needle as the churchman be- 
stoweth on the goodness of the Son of 
God. The people are in a happy humor 
at this moment, but the saints only know 
what is to come! ”’ 

The admiral awoke Luis, and in five 
minutes both were at their customary 
station on the poop. Columbus had gained 
so high a reputation for skill in naviga- 
tion, his judgment invariably proving 
right, even when opposed to those of all 
the pilots in the fleet, that the latter were 
not sorry to perceive he had no intention 
to take an instrument in hand, but seemed 
disposed to leave the issue to their own 
skill and practice. Thesun slowly settled, 
the proper time was watched, and then 
these rude mariners set about their task, 
in the mode that was practiced in their 
time. Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the most 
ready and best taught of them all, was 
soonest through with his task. From his 
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lofty stand, the admiral could overlook | that the wonder hath been noted ever 


the deck of the Pinta, which vessel was 
sailing but a few hundred yards from the 
Santa Maria, and it was not long before 
he observed her commander moving from 
one compass to another, and in the man- 
ner of a man who was disturbed. Another 
minute or two elapsed, when the skiff of 
the caravel was launched; a sign was 
made for the admiral’s vessel to shorten 
sail, and Martin Alonzo was soon forcing 
his way through the weeds that still cov- 
ered the surface of the ocean toward the 
Santa Maria: As he gained the deck of 
the latter ship on one of her sides, his kins- 
man, Vicente Yanez, the commander of 
the Nifia, did the same thing on the other. 
In the next instant both were at the side 
of the great navigator, on the poop, 
whither they had been followed by Sancho 
Ruiz and Bartolemeo Roldan, the two pi- 
lots of the admiral. 

‘¢ What meaneth this haste, good Mar- 
tin Alonzo?’’ calmly asked Columbus; 
“thou and thy brother, Vicente Yanez, 
and these honest pilots, hurry toward me 
as if ye had cheering tidings from 
Cathay.’’ 

«God only knoweth, Senor Almirante, 
if any of us are ever to be permitted to 
see that distant land, or any shore that is 
only to be reached by mariners through 
the aid of a needle,’’ answered the elder 
Pinzon, witha haste that almost rendered 
him breathless. ‘‘ Here have we all been 
at the comparison of the instruments, and 
we find them, without a single exception, 
varying from the true north by at least a 
full point !”’ 

«That would bea marvel, truly! Ye 
have made some oversight in your ob- 
servations, or have been heedless in the 
estimates.”’ 

«Not so, noble admiral,’’ put in Vi- 
cente Yanez, to sustain his brother. 
<BEven the magnets are becoming false 
to us; and, as I mentioned the circum- 
stance to the oldest steersman of my 
craft, he assures me that the north star 
did not tally with his instrument through- 
out the night ! ’’ 

‘‘Others say the same, here,’’ added 
Ruiz; “nay, some are ready to swear 


since we entered the sea of weeds ! ”’ 
‘‘This may be so, senores,’’? answered 
Columbus, with an undisturbed mien, 
‘and yet no evil follow. We all know 
that the heavenly bodies have their revo- 
lutions, some of which no doubt are irreg- 
ular, while others are more in conformity 
with certain settled rules. Thus it is with 
the sun himself, which passeth once around 
the earth in the short space of twenty-four 
hours, while no doubt he hath other and 
more subtile movements, that are un- 
known to us on account of the exceeding 
distance at which he is placed in the 
heavens. Many astronomers have thought 
that they have been able to detect these 
variations, spots having been seen on the 
disk of the orb at times, which have dis- 
appeared, as if hid behind the body of the 
luminary. I think it will be found that 
the north star hath made some slight 
deviation in its position, and that it will 
continue thus to move for some _ short 
period, after which, no doubt, it will be 
found returning to its customary position, 
when it will be seen that its temporary 
eccentricity hath in no manner disturbed 
its usual harmony with the needles. Note 
the star well through the night, and in the 
morning let the amplitude be again taken, 
when I think the truth of my conjecture 
will be proved by the regularity of the 
movement of the heavenly body. So far 
from being discouraged by this sign, we 
ought rather to rejoice that we have made 
a discovery, which, of itself, will entitle 
the expedition to the credit of having 
added materially to the stores of science!” 
The pilots were fain to be satisfied with 
this solution of their doubts, in the absence 
of any other means of accounting for 
them. They remained long on the poop 
discoursing of the strange occurrence ; 
and as men, even in their blindest moods, 
usually reason themselves into either tran- 
quillity or apprehension, they fortunately 
succeeded in doing the first on this occa- 
sion. With the men there was more dif- 
ficulty, for when it became known to the 
crews of the three vessels that the needles 
had begun to deviate from their usual di- 
rection, a feeling akin to despair seized on 
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them, almost without exception.® Here 


Sancho was of material service. When 


the panic was at its height, and the people 
were on the point of presenting themselves 
to the admiral, with a demand that the 
heads of the caravels should be immedi- 


ately turned toward the northeast, he in- 
terposed with his knowledge and influence 
to calm the tumult. The first means this 
trusty follower had recourse to, in order 
to bring his shipmates back to reason, 
was to swear, without reservation, that 
he had frequently known the needle and 
the north star to vary, having witnessed 
the fact with his own eyes on twenty pre- 
vious occasions, and no harm to come of 
it. He invited the elder and more experi- 
enced seamen to make an accurate obser- 
vation of the difference which already 
existed, which was quite a point of the 
compass, and then to see, in the morning, 
if this difference had not increased in the 
same direction. 

‘‘This,’? he continued, ‘will be a cer- 
tain sign, my friends, that the star is in 
motion, since we can all see that the com- 


passes are just where they have been ever 


since we left Palos de Moguer. When one 
of two things isin motion, and it is certain 
which stands still, there can be no great 
difficulty in saying which is the uneasy 
one. Now, look thou here, Martin Mar- 
tinez,’? who was one of the most factious 
of the disaffected; ‘‘ words are of little 
use when men can prove their meaning 
by experiments like this. Thou seest two 
balls of spun yarn on this windless ; well, 
it is wanted to be known which of them 
remains there, and which is taken away. 
I remove the smallest ball, thou perceiv- 
est, and the largest remains ; from which 
it followeth, as only one can remain, and 
that one is the larger ball, why the 
smaller must be taken away. I hold no 
man fit to steer a caravel, by needle or by 
star, who will deny a thing that is proved 
as plainly and as simply as this! ”’ 
Martin Martinez, though a singularly 
disaffected man, was no logician ; and, 
Sancho’s oaths backing his demonstra- 
tions to the letter, his party soon became 
the most numerous. ‘As there is nothing 
so encouraging to the dull-minded and 
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| discontented mutineer as to perceive that 


he is of the strongest side, so is there 
nothing so discouraging as to find himself 
in the minority ; and Sancho so far pre- 
vailed as to bring most of his fellows 
round to a belief in the expediency of wait- 
ing to ascertain the state of things in the 
morning before they committed them- 
selves by any act of rashness. 

“Thou hast done well, Sancho,”’ said 
Columbus, an hour later, when the mariner 
came secretly to make his nightly report 
of the state of feeling among the people. 
“Thou hast done well in all but these 
oaths, taken to prove that thou hast wit- 
nessed this phenomenon before. Much as 
[have navigated the earth, and careful as 
have been my observations, and ample as 
have been my means, never before have I 
known the needle to vary from its direc- 
tion toward the north star: and I think 
that which hath escaped my notice would 
not be apt to attract thine.’’ 

‘You do me injustice, Senor Don Al- 
mirante, and have inflicted a wound touch- 
ing my honesty that a dobla only can 
cure—”’ 

‘Thou knowest, Sancho, that no one 
felt more alarm when the deviation of the 
needle was first noted than thyself. So 
great, in sooth, was thy apprehension, 
that thou even refused to receive gold,a 
weakness of which thou art usually ex- 
ceedingly innocent.’’ 

*‘ When the deviation was first noted, 
your excellency, this was true enough ; 
for, not to attempt to mislead one who 
hath more penetration than befalleth or- 
dinary men, I did fancy that our hopes of 
ever seeing Spain or St. Clara de Moguer 
again were so trifling as to make it of no 
great consequence who was admiral, and 
who a simple helmsman.”’ 

“* And yet thou wouldst now brazen it 
out, and deny thy terror! Didst thou not 
swear to thy fellows, that thou hadst often 
seen this deviation before; ay, even on as 
many as twenty occasions ? ”’ 

“Well, excellency, this is a proof that 
a cavalier may make a very capital vice- 
roy and admiral, and know all about 
Cathay, without having the clearest no- 
tions of history! I told my shipmates, 
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Don Christopher, that I had noted these 
changes before this night, andif tied to the 
stake to be burnt as a martyr, as I some- 
times think will one day be the fate of all of 
us superfluously honest men,I would call on 
yourself, Senor Almirante, as the witness 
of the truth of what I had sworn to.”’ 

‘< Thou wouldst, then, summon a most 
unfortunate witness, Sancho, since I 
neither practice false oaths myself nor 
encourage their use in others.’’ 

‘Don Luis de Bobadilla y Pedro de Mu- 
nos here would then be my reliance,’’ said 
the imperturbable Sancho; ‘‘ for proof a 
man hath a right to, when wrongfully ac- 
cused, and proof I will have. Your excel- 
lency will please to remember that it was 
on the night of Saturday, the 15th, that 
I first notified your worship of this very 
change, and that we are now at the night 
of Monday, the 17th. I swore to twenty 
times noting this phenomenon, as it is 
called, in those eight-and-forty hours, 
when it would have been nearer the truth 
had I said two hundred times. Santa 
Maria! I did nothing but note it for the 
first few hours !”’ 

““Go to, Sancho, thy conscience hath 
its latitude as well as its longitude; but 
thou hast thy uses. Now that thou un- 
derstandest the reason of the variation, 
however, thou wilt encourage thy fellows, 
as well as keep up thy spirits.”’ 

‘“‘Tmake no question that it is all as 
your excellency sayeth about the star’s 
traveling,’’ returned Sancho; ‘“‘and_ it 
hath crossed my mind that it is possible 
we are nearer Cathay than we have 
thought, this movement being made by 
some evil-disposed spirits on purpose to 
make us lose the way.”’ 

‘*Go to thy hammock, knave, and be- 
think thee of thy sins, leaving the reason 
of these mysteries to those who are better 
taught. There is thy dobla, and see that 
thou art discreet.”’ 

In the morning every being in the three 
caravels waited impatiently for the re- 
sults of the new observations. As the 
wind continued favorable, though far from 
fresh, and a current was found setting to 
the westward, the vessels had made, in 
the course of twenty-four hours, more 
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than a hundred and fifty miles, which 
rendered the increase in the variation 
perceptible, thus corroborating a proph- 
ecy of Columbus that had been vent- 
ured on previous observation. So easily 
are the ignorant the dupes of the plausi- 
ble, that this solution temporarily satisfied . 
all doubts, and it was generally believed 
that the star had moved, while the needle 
remained true. 

How far Columbus was misled by his 
own logic in this affair is still a mat- 
ter of doubt. That he resorted to decep- 
tions which might be considered innocent, 
in order to keep up the courage of his 
companions, is seen in the fact of the 
false, or public reckoning; but there is 
no proof that this was one of the instances 
in which he had recourse to such means. 
No person of any science believed, even 
when the variation of the compass was 
unknown, that the needle pointed neces- 
sarily to the polar star; the coincidence 
in the direction of the magnetic needle 
and the position of the heavenly body be- 
ing thought accidental; and there is noth- 
ing extravagant in supposing that the 
admiral—who had the instrument in his 
possession, and was able to ascertain that 
none of its virtue was visibly lost, while 
he could only reason from supposed 
analogy concerning the evolutions of the 
star—should imagine that a friend he had 
ever found so faithful, had now deserted 
him, leaving him disposed to throw the 
whole mystery of the phenomenon on the 
more distant dwellers in space. Two 
opinions have been ventured concerning 
the belief of the celebrated navigator in . 
the theory he advanced on this occasion ; 
the one affirming, and the other denying, 
his good faith in urging the doctrine he 
had laid down. Those who assert the 
latter, however, would seem to reason a 
little loosely themselves, their argument 
mainly resting on the improbability of a 
man like Columbus uttering so gross a 
scientific error, at a time when science it- 
self knew no more of the existence of the 
phenomenon than is known to-day of its 
cause. Still it is possible that the admi- 
ral may not have had any settled notions 
on the subject, even while he was half in- 
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clined to hope his explanation was cor- {ing from the west—the hidden, unknown, 


rect ; for it is certain that, in the midst 
of the astronomical and geographical ig- 
norance of his age, this extraordinary 
man had many accurate and sublime 
glimpses of truths that were still in em- 
bryo as respected their development and 
demonstration by the light of precise and 
inductive reasoning. 

Fortunately, if the light brought with it 
the means of ascertaining with certainty 
the variation of the needle, it also brought 
the means of perceiving that the sea was 
still covered with weeds, and other signs 
that were thought to be encouraging as 
connected with the vicinity of land. The 
current being now in the same direction 
as the wind, the surface of the ocean was 
literally as smooth as that of an inland 
sheet of water, and the vessels were en- 
abled to sail without danger within a 
few fathoms of each other. 

‘“This weed, Senor Almirante,” called 
out the elder Pinzon, ‘‘hath the appear- 
ance of that which groweth on the banks 
of streams, and I doubt not that we are 
near to the mouth of some exceeding great 
river ! ”’ | | 

“This may be so,’’ returned Columbus; 
‘‘than which there can be no more cer- 
tain sign than may be found in the taste 
of the water. Let a bucket be drawn, 
that we may know.”’’ | 

While Pepe was busied in executing 
this order, waiting until the vessel had 
passed through a large body of weeds for 
that purpose, the quick eye of the admiral 
detected a crab strugging on the surface 
of the fresh-looking plants, and he called 
to the helmsman in sufficient season to 
enable him so far to vary his course as 
to allow the animal to be taken. 

‘“‘Here is a most precious prize, good 
Martin Alonzo,’ said Columbus, holding 
the crab between a finger and thumb, 
that the other might see it. ‘« These ani- 
mals are never known to go further than 
some eight leagues from’ the land; and 
see, senor, yonder is one of the white 
tropic birds, which, it is said, never sleep 
on the water! Truly, God favoreth us; 


mysterious west !”’ 

A common shout burst from the crews 
at the appearance of these signs, and 
again the beings who lately had been on 
the verge of despair were buoyed up with 
hope, anda ready to see propitious omens 
in even the most common occurrences of 
the ocean. All the vessels had hauled up 
buckets of water, and fifty mouths were 
immediately wet with the brine; and so 
general was the infatuation that every 
man declared the sea far less salt than 
usual. So complete, indeed, was the delu- 
sion created by these cheerful expecta- 
tions, and so thoroughly had all concern 
in connection with the moving star been 
removed by the sophism of Sancho, that 
even Columbus, habitually so wary, so 
reasoning, so calm, amid his loftiest views, 
yielded to his native enthusiasm, and fan- 
cied that he was about to discover some 
vast island, placed midway between Asia 
and Europe ; an honor not to be despised, 
though it fell so far short of his higher ex- 
pectations. 

“Truly, friend Martin Alonzo,”’ he said, 
‘‘this water seemeth to have less of the 
savor of the.sea, than is customary at 
a distance from the outlet of large 
rivers !”’ 

““My palate telleth the same tale, 
Senor Almirante. As a further sign, the 
Nina hath struck another tunny, and 
her people are at this moment hoisting 
it in.’’ 

Shout succeeded shout, as each new en- 
couraging proof appeared; and the ad- 
miral, yielding to the ardor of the crews, 
ordered sail to be pressed on all the ves- 
sels, that each might endeavor to outstrip 
the others in the hope of being the first to 
discover the expected island. This strife 
soon separated the caravels, the Pinta 
easily outsailing the other two, while the 
Santa Maria and the Nina come on more 
slowly in her rear. All was gayety and 
mirth the livelong day on board those 
isolated vessels, that, unknown to those 
they held, were navigating the middle of 
the Atlantic, with horizon extending be- 


and what rendereth all these tokens more yond horizon, without change in the watery 
grateful is the circumstance of their com- boundary, as circle would form without 
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circle, on the same element, were a vast 
mass of solid matter suddenly dropped 
into the sea. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


*The sails were filled, and fair the light winds blew, 
As glad to waft him from his native home; 
And fast the white rocks faded from his view, 
And soon were lost in circumambient foam ; 
And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 
The silent thought, nor from his lips did come 
One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept, 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning 
kept.’? —CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 


As night drew near the Pinta shortened 
sail, permitting her consorts to close. All 
eyes now turned anxiously to the west, 
where it was hoped that land might at 
any moment appear. The last tint, how- 
ever, vanished from the horizon, and dark- 
ness enveloped the ocean without bringing 
any material change. The wind still 
blew a pleasant breeze from the south- 
east, and the surface of the ocean offered. 
little more inequality than is usually met 
on the bosoms of large rivers. “The com- 
passes showed a slightly increasing devi- 
ation from their old coincidence with the 
polar star, and noone doubted any longer 
that the fault wasin the heavenly body. 
All this time the vessels were getting to 
the southward, steering, in fact, west-and- 
by-south, when they thought they were 
steering west—a circumstance that alone 
prevented Columbus from first reaching 
the coast of Georgia, or that of the Caro- 
linas, since, had he missed the Bermudas, 
the current of the Gulf Stream meeting 
him on his weather bow, he would have 
infallibly been set well to the northward, 
as he neared the continent. 

The night passed as usual, and at noon 
of the 17th, or at the termination of the 
nautical day, the fleet had left another 
long track of ocean between it and the 
old world. The weeds were disappearing, 
and with them the tunny-fish, which were, 
in truth, feeding on the products of shoals 
that mounted several thousands of feet 
nearer to the surface of the water than 
was the case with the general bed of the 
Atlantic. The vessels usually kept near 
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|each other at noon, in order to compare 

their observations ; but the Pinta, which, 
like a swift steed, was with difficulty re- 
strained, shot ahead, until the middle of 
the afternoon, when, as usual, she lay-by 
for the admiral to close. As tne Santa 
Maria came sweeping on, the elder Pin- 
zon stood, cap in hand, ready to speak 
her, waiting only for her to come within 
sound of his voice. 

‘“‘God increaseth the signs of land and 
the motives of encouragement, Senor Don 
Christopher,’’ he called out, cheerfully, 
while the Pinta filled her sails in order to 
keep way with the admiral. ‘‘ We have 
seen large flights of birds ahead, and the 
clouds of the north look heavy and dense, 


as if hovering over some island or conti- 
nent in that quarter. ’’ 

‘Thou art a welcome messenger, 
worthy Martin Alonzo; though I wish 
thee to remember that the most I expect 
to meet with in this longitude is some 
cluster of pleasant islands, Asia being yet 
several days’ sail more distant. As the 
night approacheth thou wilt see thy clouds 
take still more of the form of the land, and 
I doubt that groups may be found on each 
side of us; but our high destination is 
Cathay, and men with such an object be- 
fore them may not turn aside for any 
lesser errand.”’ 

‘Have I your leave, noble admiral, to 
push ahead in the Pinta, that our eyes 
may first be greeted with the grateful 
sight of Asia? I nothing doubt of seeing 
it ere morning.”’ 

«“Go, of God’s sake, good pilot, if thou 
thinkest this; though I warn thee that no 
continent can yet meet thineeyes. Never- 
theless, as any land in these distant and 
unknown seas must be a discovery and 
bring credit on Castile, as well as on our- 
selves, he who first perceiveth it will merit 
the reward. Thou, or any one else, hath 
my full permission to discover islands or 
continents in thousands.”’ 

The people laughed at this sally, for the 
light-hearted are easily excited to mirth ; 
and then the Pinta shot ahead. As the 
sun set, she was seen again lying-to for 
her companions, a dark speck on the rain- 
bow colors of the glorious sky. The hori- 
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zon at the north presented masses of 
clouds, in which it was not difficult to 
fancy the summits of ragged mountains, 
receding valleys, with headlands, and 
promontories, foreshortened by distance. 

The following day the wind baffled, for 
the first time since encountering the 
trades; and the clouds collected over- 
head, dispersing drizzling showers on the 
navigators. The vessels now lay near 
each other, and conversation flew from 
one to the other—boats passing and re- 
passing constantly. 

‘“T have come, Sefior Almirante,” said 
the elder Pinzon, as he reached the deck 
of the Santa Maria, “at the united re- 
quest of my people, to beg that we may 


steer to the north, in quest of land, islands, ; 


and continent that no doubt lie there, and 
thus crown this great enterprise with the 
glory that is due to our illustrious sover- 
eigns and your own forethought.”’ 

“The wish is just, good Martin Alonzo, 
and fairly expressed, but it may not be 
granted. That we should make credi- 
table discoveries, by thus steering, is 
highly probable, but in so doing we should 
fall far short of our aim. Cathay and the 
Great Khan still lie west; and we are 
here, not to add another group, like the 
Canaries, or the Azores, to the knowledge 
of man, but to complete the circle of the 
earth, and to open the way for the setting 
up of the cross in the regions that have 
so long been the property of infidels.”’ 

“Hast thou nothing to say, Senor de 
Munos, in support of our petition? Thou 
hast favor with his excellency, and may 
prevail on him to grant us this small 
behest ! ”’ 

“To tell thee the truth, good Martin 
Alonzo,’’ answered Luis, with more of the 
indifference of manner that might have 
been expected from the grandee to the 
pilot, than the respect that would become 
the secretary to the second person of the 
expedition—‘‘ to tell thee the truth, good 
Martin Alonzo, my heart is so set on the 
conversion of the Great Khan that I wish 
not to turn either to the right or left, 
until that glorious achievement be suffi- 
ciently secure. I have observed that 
Satan effecteth little against those who 
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keep in the direct path, while his success 
with those who turn aside is so material 
as to people his dominions with errants.”’ 

‘“‘Is there no hope, noble admiral? and 
must we quit all these cheering signs with- 
out endeavoring to trace them to some 
advantageous conclusion ? ”’ 

““Tsee no better course, worthy friend. 
This rain indicateth land; also this calm ; 
and here is a visitor that denoteth more 
than either—yonder, in the direction of 
thy Pinta, where it seemeth disposed to 
rest its wings.”’ 

Pinzon, and all near him, turned, and, 
to their common delight and astonish- 
ment, they saw a pelican, with extended 
wings that spread for ten feet, sailing a 
few fathoms above the sea, and appar- 
ently aiming at the vessel named. The 
adventurous bird, however, as if disdain- 
ing to visit one of inferior rank, passed 
the Pinta, and, sweeping up grandly tow- 
ard the admiral, alighted on a yard of the 
Santa Maria. 

“Tf this be not a certain sign of the 
vicinity of land,’’ said Columbus gravely, 
“it is what is far better—a sure omen 
that God is with us. He is sending these 
encouraging calls to confirm us in our in- 
tention to serve him, and to persevere to 
the end. Never before, Martin Alonzo, 
have I seen a bird of this species a day’s 
sail from the shore ! ”’ 

“‘Such is my experience, too, noble ad- 
miral; and, with you, I look upon this 
visit as a most propitious omen. May it 
not be a hint to turn aside, and to look 
further in this quarter ? ”’ 

‘“‘T accept it not as such, but rather as 
a motive to proceed. At our return from 
the Indies we may examine this part of 
the ocean with greater security, though I 
Shall think naught accomplished until In- 
dia be fairly reached, and India is still 
hundreds of leagues distant. As the time 
is favorable, however, we will call together 
our pilots, and see how each man placeth 
his vessel on the chart.’’ 

At this suggestion all the navigators 
assembled on board the Santa Maria, 
and each man made his calculations, 
sticking a pin in the rude chart—rude as 
to accuracy, but beautiful as to execution 
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—that the admiral, with the lights he|than usual prevailed, the men having 


then possessed, had made of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Vicente Yanez, and his conpan- 
ions of the Nina, placed their pin most in 
advance, after measuring off four hundred 
and forty marine leagues from Gomera. 
Martin Alonzo varied a little from this, 
setting his pin some twenty leagues far- 
ther east. When it was the turn of Co- 
lumbus he struck a pin twenty leagues 
still short of that of Martin Alonzo, his 
companions having, to all appearance, 
like less skillful calculators, thus much 
advanced ahead of their true distance. 
It was then determined what was to be 
stated to the crews, and the pilots re- 
turned to their respective vessels. 

It would seem that Columbus really be- 
lieved he was then passing between isl- 
ands, and his historian, Las Casas, affirms 
that he was actually right in his conject- 
ure; but if islands ever existed in that 
part of the ocean, they have long since 
disappeared ; a phenomenon which, while 
it is not impossible, can scarcely be deemed 
probable. It is said that breakers have 
been seen, even within the present century, 
in this vicinity, and it is not unlikely that 
extensive banks do exist, though Colum- 
bus found no bottom with two hundred 
fathoms of line. The great collection of 
weeds is a fact authenticated by some of 
the oldest records of human investiga- 
tions, and is most probably owing to some 
effect of the currents, which has a tenden- 
cy to bring about such an end ; while the 
birds must be considered as stragglers 
lured from their usual haunts by the food 
that would be apt to be collected by the 
union of weeds and fish. Aquatic birds 
can always rest on the water, and the ani- 
mal that can wing its way through the 
air at the rate of thirty, or even fifty 
miles the hour,. needs only sufficient 
strength to cross the entire Atlantic in 
four days and nights. 

Notwithstanding all these cheering 
signs the different crews soon began to 
feel the weight of a renewed despondency. 
Sancho, who was in constant but secret 
communication with the admiral, kept the 
latter properly advised of the state of the 
people, and reported that more murmurs 


passed again, by the suddenness of the 
reaction, from the most elastic hope near- 
ly to the verge of despair. This fact was 
told Columbus just at sunset on the even- 
ing of the 20th, or on that of the eleventh 
day after the fleet lost sight of land, and 
while the seaman was affecting to be busy 
on the poop, where he made most of his 
communications. 

‘‘ They complain, your excellency,’’ con- 
tinued Sancho, ‘‘ of the smoothness of the 
water ; and they say that when the winds 
blow at all, in these seas, they come only 
from the eastward, having no power to 
blow from any other quarter. The calms, 
they think, prove that we are getting into 
a part of the ocean where there is no 
wind; and the east winds, they fancy, 
are sent by Providence to drive those 
there who have displeased Heaven by a 
curiosity that it was never intended that 
any who wear beards should possess.’’ 

‘“Do thou encourage them, Sancho, by 
reminding the poor fellows that calms pre- 
vail, at times, in all seas; and, as for the 
east winds, is it not well known that they 
blow from off the African shores, in low 
latitudes, at all seasons of the year, fol- 
lowing the sun in his daily track around 
the earth? I trust thou hast none of this 
silly apprehension ? ” 

‘‘T endeavor to keep a stout heart, Senor 
Don Almirante, having no one before me 
to disgrace, and leaving no one behind me 
to mourn over my loss. Still, I should 
like to hear a little about the riches of 
those distant lands, as I find the thoughts 
of their gold and precious stones have a 
sort of religious charm over my weakness, 
when I begin to muse upon Moguer and 
its good cheer.’’ 

‘Go to, knave; thy appetite for money 
is insatiable; take yet another dobla, and 
as thou gazest on it thou mayst fancy 
what thou wilt of the coin of the Great 
Khan; resting certain that so great a 
monarch is not without gold, any more 
than he is probably without the disposi- 
tion to part with it, when there is occa- 
sion.”’ 

Sancho received his fee, and left the 
poop to Columbus and our hero. 
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“These ups and downs among the 
knaves,’’ said Luis, impatiently, ‘‘ were 
best quelled, senor, by an application of 
the flat of the sword, or, at need, of its 
edge.’’ 

“This may not be, my young friend, 
without, at least, far more occasion than 
yet existeth for the severity. Think not 
that I have passed so many years of my 
life in soliciting the means to effect so 
great a purpose, and have got thus far 
on my way, in unknown seas, with a dis- 
position to be easily turned aside from my 
purpose. But God hath not created all 
alike; neither hath he afforded equal 
chances for knowledge to the peasant and 
the noble. I have vexed my spirit too 
often with arguments on this very sub- 
ject with the great and learned not to 
bear a little with the ignorance of the vul- 
gar. Fancy how much fear would have 
quickened the wits of the sages of Sala- 
manca, had our discussion been held in 
the middle of the Atlantic, where man 
never had been, and whence no eyes but 
those of logic and science could discover a 
safe passage.’’ 

“This is most true, Senor Almirante; 
and yet, methinks the knights that were 
of your antagonists should not have been 
wholly unmanned by fear. What danger 
have we here? this is the wide ocean, it is 
true, and we are no doubt distant some 
hundreds of leagues from the known 
islands, but we are not the less safe. By 
San Pedro! I have seen more lives lost in 
a single onset of the Moors than these 
caravels could hold in bodies, and blood 
enough spilt to float them ! ’’ 

‘<The dangers our people dread may be 
less turbulent than those of a Moorish 
fray, Don Luis, but they are not the less 
terrible. Where is the spring that is to 
furnish water to the parched lip when our 
stores shall fail; and where the field to 
give us its bread and nourishment? It is 
a fearful thing to be brought down to the 
dregs of life, by the failure of food and 
water, on the surface of the wide ocean, 
dying by inches, often without the consola- 
tions of the Church, and ever without 
Christian sepulture. These are the fancies 
of the seaman, and he is only to be driven 
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from them violently when duty demands 
extreme remedies for his disease.’ 

“To me it seemeth, Don Christopher, 
that it will be time to reason thus when 
our casks are drained and the last biscuit 
is broken. Until then I ask leave of your 
excellency to apply the necessary logic to 
the outside of the heads of these varlets, 
instead of their insides, of which I much 
question the capacity to hold any good.”’ 

Columbus too well understood the hot 
nature of the young noble to make a se- 
rious reply; and they both stood some 
time leaning against the mizzen-mast, 
watching the scene before them, and mus- 
ing on the chances of their situation. It 
was night, and the figures of the watch, 
on the deck beneath, were visible only by 
a light that rendered it difficult to dis- 
tinguish countenances. The men were 
grouped; and it was evident, by the low 
but eager tones in which they conversed, 
that they discussed matters connected 
with the calm, and the risks they ran. 
The outlines of the Pinta and Nina were 
visible, beneath a firmament that was 
studded with brilliants, their lazy sails 
hanging in festoons, like the drapery of 
curtains, and their black hulls were as 
Stationary as if they both lay moored in 
one of the rivers of Spain. It was a bland 
and gentle night, but the immensity of 
the solitude, the deep calm of the slum- 
bering ocean, and even the occasional 
creaking of a spar, by recalling to the 
mind the actual presence of vessels so 
situated, rendered the scene solemn, al- 
most to sublimity. 

‘*Dost thou detect aught fluttering in 
the rigging, Luis?’ the admiral cau- 
tiously inquired. ‘‘ My ear deceiveth me, 
or I hear something on the wing. The 
sounds, moreover, are quick and slight, 
like those produced by birds of indifferent 
size.’’ 

“Don Christopher, you are right. 
There are little creatures perched on the 
upper yards, and that of a size like the 
smaller songsters of the land.’’ 

‘‘Hark!’ interrupted the admiral. 
“That is a joyous note, and of such a 
melody as might be met in one of the 
orange groves of Seville itself! God be 
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praised for this sign of the extent and | animals, and, in some instances, it would 


unity of his kingdom, since land cannot 
well be distant, when creatures, gentle 
and frail as these, have so lately taken 
their flight from it !”’ 

The presence of these birds soon became 
known to all on deck, and their songs 
prought more comfort than the most able 
mathematical demonstration, even though 
founded on modern learning, could have 
produced on the sensitive feelings of the 
common men. 

“T told thee land was near,’’ cried 
Sancho, turning with exultation to Mar- 
tin Martinez, his constant disputant ; 
‘‘here thou hast the proof of it in a 
manner that none but the traitor will 
deny. Thou hearest the songs of orchard 
birds—notes that would never come from 
the throats of the tired ; and which sound 
as gayly as if the dear little feathered 
rogues were pecking ata fig or a grape 
in a field of Spain.”’ 

‘¢Sancho is right !’’ exclaimed the sea- 
men. ‘The air savors of land, too; and 
the sea hath a look of the land ; and God 
is with us—blessed be his holy name— 
and honor to the lord our king, and to our 
gracious mistress, Dona Isabella !”’ 

From this moment concern seemed to 
leave the vessel again. It was thought, 
even by the admiral himself, that the 
presence of birds so small, and which 
were judged to be so feeble of wing, was 
an unerring evidence that land was nigh ; 
and land, too, of generous productions, 
and a mild, gentle climate; for these war- 
plers, like the softer sex of the human 
family, best love scenes that most favor 
their gentle propensities and delicate 
habits. 

Investigation has since proved that in 
this particular, however plausible the 
grounds of error, Columbus was deceived. 
’ Men often mistake the powers of the in- 
ferior animals of creation, and at other 
times they overrate the extent of their 
instinct. In point of fact, a bird of light 
weight would be less liable to perish on 
the ocean, and in that low latitude, than 
a bird of more size, neither being aquatic. 
The sea-weed itself would furnish resting- 
places without number for the smaller 
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probably furnish food. That birds, purely 
of the land, should take long flights at 
sea, is certainly improbable; but, apart 
from the consequence of gales, which 
often force even that heavy-winged ani- 
mal, the owl, hundreds of miles from the 
land, instinct is not infallible, whales be- 
ing frequently found embayed in shallow 
waters, and birds sailing beyond the just 
limits of their habits. 

Whatever may have been the cause of 
the opportune appearance of these little 
inhabitants of the orchard on the spars of 
the Santa Maria, the effect was of the most 
auspicious kind on the spirits of the men. 
As long as they sang no amateurs ever 
listened to the most brilliant passages 
from the orchestra with greater delight 
than those rude seamen listened to their 
warbling; and while they slept it was 
with a security that had its existence in 
veneration and gratitude. The songs were 
renewed with the dawn, shortly after 
which the whole went off in a body, taking 
their flight toward the southwest. The 
next day brought a calm, and then an air 
so light that the vessels could with diffi- 
culty make their way through the dense 
masses of weeds, that actually gave the 
ocean the appearance of vast inundated 
meadows. The current was now found to 
be from the west, and shortly after day- 
light a new source of alarm was reported 
by Sancho. | 

‘The people have got a notion in their 
heads, Senor Almirante, which partaketh 
so much of the marvelous, that it findeth 
exceeding favor with suchas love miracles 
more than they love God. Martin Mar- 
tinez, who is a philosopher in the way of 
terror, maintaineth that this sea, into 
which we seem to be entering deeper and 
deeper, lieth over sunken islands, and that 
the weeds, which it would be idle to deny 
grow more abundant as we proceed, will 
shortly get to be so plentiful on the sur- 
face of the water that the caravels will 
become unable to advance or to retreat.”’ 

‘¢PDoth Martin find any to believe this 
silly notion? ”’ 

“Senor Don Aantiauie, he doth; and 
for the plain reason that it is easier ta find 
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those who are ready to believe an absurd- 
ity, than to find those who will only be- 
lieve truth. But the man is backed by 
some unlucky chances, that must come of 
the powers of darkness, more particularly 
as they can have no great wish to see 
your excellency reach Cathay, with the 
intention of making a Christian of the 
Great Khan, and of planting the tree of 
the cross in his dominions. This calm 
sorely troubleth many, moreover, and the 
birds are beginning to be looked upon as 
creatures sent by Satan himself to lead us 
whither we can never return. Some even 
believe we shall tread on shoals, and lie 
forever stranded wrecks in the midst of 
the wide ocean !”’ 

“Go, bid the men to prepare to sound ; 
I will show them the folly of this idea, at 
least; and see that all are summoned to 
witness the experiment.’’ 

Columbus now repeated this order to 
the pilots, and the deep-sea was let go in 
the usual manner. Fathom after fathom 
of the line glided over the rail, the lead 
taking its unerring way toward the bot- 
tom, until so little was left as to compel 
the downward course to be arrested. 

““Ye see, my friends, that we are yet 
full two hundred fathoms from the shoals 
ye so much dread, and as much more as 
the sea is deeper than our measurement. 
Lo! yonder, too, is a whale, spouting the 
water before him—a creature never seen 
except on the coasts of large islands or 
continents.”’ 

This appeal of Columbus, which was in 
conformity with the notions of the day, 
had its weight—his crew being naturally 
most under the influence of notions that 
were popular. It is now known, however, 
that whales frequent those parts of the 
ocean where their food is most abundant, 
and one of the best grounds for taking 
them, of late years, has been what is 
called the False Brazil Banks, which lie 
near the center of the ocean. 
all those signs, that were connected with 
the movements of birds and fishes, and 
which appear to have had so much effect, 
not only on the common men of this great 
enterprise, but on Columbus himself, were 
of far less real importance than was then 
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| believed ; navigators being so little ac- 


customed to venture far from the land 
themselves, that they were not duly ac- 
quainted with the mysteries of the open 
ocean. 

Notwithstanding the moments of cheer- 
fulness and hope that intervened, distrust 
and apprehension were fast getting to be 
again the prevailing feelings among the 
mariners. Those who had been most dis- 
alfected from the first seized every occa- 
sion to increase these apprehensions ; and 
when the sun rose, Saturday, September 
x2d, on a Calm sea, there were not a few 
in the vessels who were disposed to unite 
in making another demand on the admiral 
to turn the heads of the caravels toward 
the east. 

‘“ We have come some hundreds of lea- 
gues before a fair wind, into a sea that is 
entirely unknown to man, until we have 
reached a part of the ocean where the 
wind seems altogether to fail us, and 
where there is danger of our being bound 
up in immovable weeds, or stranded on 
sunken islands, without the means of pro- 
curing food or water ! ’’ 

Arguments like these were suited to an 
age in which even the most learned were 
obliged to grope their way to accurate 
knowledge through the mists of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, and in which it was a 
prevailing weakness to put faith, on the 
one hand, in visible proofs of the miracu- 
lous power of God, and, on the other, in 
substantial evidences of the ascendency of 
evil spirits, as they were permitted to af- 
fect the temporal affairs of those they 
persecuted. 

It was, therefore, most fortunate for the 
Success of the expedition that a light 
breeze sprang up from southward and 
westward, in the early part of the day 
just mentioned, enabling the vessels to 
gather way, and to move beyond the vast 
fields of weeds that equally obstructed the 
progress of the caravels and awakened 
the fears of their people. As it was an 
object to get clear of the floating obstacles 
that surrounded the vessels, the first large 
opening that offered was entered, and 
then the fleet was brought close upon a 
wind, heading as near as possible to the 
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desired course. Columbus now believed 
himself to be steering west-north-west, 
when, in fact, he was sailing in a direction 
far nearer to his true course than when 
his ships headed west by compass ; the 
departure from the desired line of Sailing 
being owing to the variation in the needle. 
This circumstance alone would seem to 
establish the fact that Columbus believed 
in his own theory of the moving star, since 
he would hardly have steered west-and-by- 
south-half-south, with a fair wind, for 
many days in succession, as he is known 
to have done, when it was his strongest 
wish to proceed directly west. He was 
now heading up, within half a pcint of the 
latter course, though he and all with him 
fancied they were running off nearly two 
points to leeward of the so much desired 
direction. 

But these little variations were trifles 
as compared with the advantage that the 


admiral obtained over the fears of his fol- | 
lowers by the shift of the wind and the | 
By the first | 


liberation from the weeds. 
the men saw a proof that the breezes did 
not always blow from the same quarter ; 
and by the last they ascertained that they 
had not actually reached a point where 
the ocean had become impassable. <Al- 
though the wind was now favorable to re- 


turn to the Canaries, no one any longer 


demanded that such a course should be 
adopted, so apt are we all to desire that 
which appears to be denied to us, and so 


ready to despise that which lies perfectly | 


at our disposal. 

This, indeed, was a2 moment when the 
feelings of the people appeared to be as 
variable as the light and baffling winds 
themselves. The Saturday passed away 
in the manner just mentioned, the vessels 
once more entering into large fields of 
weeds, just as the sun set. When the 
light returned, the airs headed them off 
to northwest and northwest-by-north, by 
compass, which was, in truth, steering 
northwest-by-west-half-west, and north- 
west-half-west. Birds abounded again, 
among which was a turtle-dove, and 
many living crabs were seen crawling 
among the weeds. All these 
would have encouraged 
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;men, had they not already so often 


proved deceptive. 

‘*Senor,’”’ said Martin Martinez to the 
admiral, when Columbus went among the 
crew to raise their drooping spirits, ‘we 
know not what to think! For days did 
the wind blow in the same direction, lead- 
ing us on, as it might be, to our ruin; 
and then it hath deserted usin such a os 
as mariners in the Santa Maria never 
before saw. A sea, looking like meadows 
on a river side, and which wanted only 
kine and cow-herds, to be mistaken for 
fields a little overflowed by a rise of the 
water, is a fearful thing!’ 

““Thy meadows are the weeds of the 
ocean, and prove the richness of the nat- 
ure that hath produced them ; while thy 
breezes from the east are mie all who 
have ever made the Guinea voyage well 
know to exist in latitudes so low. Isee 
naught in either to alarm a bold seainan ; 
and as for the bottom, we all know it hath 
not yet been found by many a long and 
weary fathom of line. Pepe, thou hast 
none of these weaknesses, but hast set thy 
heart on Cathay and a sight of the Great 
Kane? 

““Senor Almirante, as I swore to Mon- 
ica, so do I swear to your excellency ; 
and that is to be true and obedient. If 
the cross is to be raised among: the infi- 
dels, my hand shall not be backward in 
doing its share toward the holy act. 
Still, senor, none of us like this long un- 
natural calm. Here is an ocean that hath 
no waves, but a surface so smooth that 
we much distrust whether the waters 
obey the same laws, as they are known 
to do near Spain; for never before have I 
beheld a sea that hath so much the air of 
the dead! May it not be, senor, that God 
had placed a belt of this calm and stag. 
nant water around the outer edge of the 
earth, in order to prevent the unheedy 
from looking into some of his sacred se. 
crets?”’ 

““Thy reasoning hath at least a savor 
of religion ; and, though faulty, can scarce 
be condemned. God hath placed man on 
this earth, Pepe, to be its master, and to 


signs | serve him by extending the dominion of 
the common | his Church, as well as by turning to the 
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best account all the numberless blessings | arises to reproach your senseless fears, and 


that accompany the great gift. As to 
the limits of which thou speakest, they 
exist only in idea, the earth being a 
sphere, or a ball, to which there are no 
other edges than those thou seest every- 
where on its surface.”’ 

<< And as for what Martin saith,’’ put 
in ‘Sancho, who was never at fault for a 
fact, or for a reason, ‘‘ concerning the 
winds, and the weeds, and the calms, I 
can only wonder where a seaman of his 
years hath been navigating so long that 
these things should be novelties. To me 
all this is as common as dish-water at 
Moguer, and so much a matter of course 
that I should not have remarked it, but 
for the whinings of Martin and his fellows. 
When the Santa Catalina made the voy- 
age to that far-off region, Ireland, we 
landed on the sea-weed, a distance of half 
a league or so from the coast ; and as for 
the wind, it blew regularly four weeks 
from one quarter and four weeks from 
the other; after which the people of the 
country said it would blow four weeks 
each way, transversely ; but we did not 
remain long enough in those seas to enable 
me to swear to the two last facts.” 

‘Hast thou not heard of shoals so wide 
that a caravel could never find its way 
out of them, if it once entered ? ’’ demanded 
Martinez, fiercely, for much addicted to 
gross exaggerations himself, he little liked 
to be outdone; ‘‘and do not these weeds 
bespeak our near approach to such a dan- 
ger when the weeds themselves often are 
so closely packed as to come near to stop 
the ship ?”’ 

‘‘Hnough of this,’? said the admiral; 
‘‘at times we have weeds, and then we 
are altogether free from them; these 
changes are owing to the currents; no 
doubt as soon as we have passed this 
meridian we shall come to clear water 
again.”’ 

‘¢But the calm, Senor Almirante,’ ex- 
claimed a dozen voices. ‘‘ This unnatural 
smoothness of the ocean frighteneth us ! 
Never before did we see water so stagnant 
and immovable !”’ 

‘Callye this stagnant and immovable! ”’ 
exclaimed the admiral. ‘‘ Nature herself 


to contradict your mistaken reasoning by 
her own signs and portents !”’ 

This was said as the Santa Maria’s 
bows rose on a long low swell, every spar 
creaking at the motion, and the whole hull 
heaving and setting as the billow passed 
beneath it, washing the sides of the ship 
from the water-line to its channels. At 
this moment there was not even a breath 
of air, and the seamen gazed about them 
with an astonishment that was increased 
and rendered extreme by dread. The ship 
had scarcely settled heavily into the long 
trough when a second wave lifted her 
again forward, and billow succeeded bil- 
low, each successive wave increasing in 
height, until the entire ocean was undu- 
lating, though only marked at distant in- 
tervals, and that slightly, by the foam 
of crests or combing seas. It took half an 
hour to bring this phenomenon to its 
height, when all three vessels were wallow- 
ing in the seas, as mariners term it, their 
hulls falling off helplessly into the troughs, 
until the water fairly spouted from their 
low scuppers, aS each rose by her buoy- 
ancy from some roll deeper than common. 
Fancying that this occurrence promised to 
be either a source of new alarm, or a 
means of appeasing the old one, Columbus 
took early measures to turn it to account 
in the latter mode. Causing all the crew 
to assemble at the break of the poop, he 
addressed them, briefly, in the following 
words: 

‘““Ye see, men, that your late fears 
about the stagnant ocean are rebuked in 
this sudden manner, as it might be, by 
the hand of God himself, proving, be- 
yond dispute, that no danger is to be 
apprehended from that source. I might 
impose on your ignorance, and insist 
that this sudden rising of the sea is 
a miracle wrought to sustain me 
against your rebellious repinings anc 


unthinking alarms; but the cause in ~ 


which I am engaged needs no support 
of this nature, that doth not truly come 
from Heaven. The calms, and thes mooth- 
ness of the water, and even the weeds of 
which ye complain, come frum the vicin- 
ity of some great body of land; I think 
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not a continent, as that must lie still fur- | 


ther west, but of islands, either so large 
or SO numerous as to make a far-extended 
lee; while these swells are probably the 
evidence of wind at a distance, which 
hath driven up the ocean into mountain- 
ous waves, such as we often see them, 
and which send out their dying efforts, 
even beyond the limits of the gale. Ido 
not say that this intervention, to appease 
your fears, doth not come of God, in 
whose hands I am; for this last do I fully 
believe, and for it am I fully grateful; but 
it cometh through the agencies of nature, 
and can in no sense be deemed providen- 
tial, except as it demonstrateth the con- 
tinuance of the divine care, as well as its 
surpassing goodness. Go, then, and be 
tranquil. Remember, if Spain be far be- 
hind ye, that Cathay now lieth at no 
great distance before ye; that each hour 
shorteneth that distance, as well as the 
time necessary to reach our goal. He 
that remaineth true and faithful shall not 
repent his confidence ; while he who un- 
necessarily disturbeth either himself or 
others with silly doubts may look for- 
ward to an exercise of authority that 
shall maintain the rights of their high- 
_ nesses to the duty of all their servants.’’ 

We record this speech of the great navi- 
gator with so much the more pleasure, as 
it goes fully to establish the fact that he 
did not believe the sudden rising of the 
seas on this occasion was owing to a di- 
rect miracle, as some of the historians 
and biographers seem inclined to believe ; 
but rather to a providential interference 
of Divine Power, through natural means, 
in order to protect him against the conse- 
quences of the blind apprehensions of his 
followers. It is not easy, indeed, to sup- 
posg that a seaman as experienced as 
Columbus could be ignorant of the nat- 
ural cause of a circumstance so very com- 
mon on the ocean that those who dwell on 
its coast have frequent occasion to witness 
its occurrence. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


“* Ora pro nobis, Mater!’ what a spell 
Was in those notes, with day’s last glory 
dying 
On the flush’d waters—seemed they not to swell 
From the far dust, wherein my sires were 
lying 
With crucifix andsword? Oh! yet how clear 
Comes their reproachful sweetness to my ear! 
‘ Ora’—with all the purple waves replying, 
All my youth’s visions rising in the strain— 
And I had thought it much to bear the rack 
and chain !”’ —THE FOREST SANCTUARY. 


IT may now be well to recapitulate, and 
to let the reader distinctly know how far 
the adventurers had actually advanced 
into the unknown waters of the Atlantic c 
what was their real and what their sup- 
posed position. As has been seen from 
the time of quitting Gomera, the admiral 
kept two reckoningss, one intended for his 
own government, which came as near the 
truth as the imperfect means of the science 
of navigation that were then in use would 
allow, and another that was freely exhib- 
ited to the crew, and was purposely mis- 
calculated in order to prevent alarm, on 
account of the distance that had been 
passed. As Columbus believed himself to 
be employed in the service of God, this act 
of deception would be thought a species of 
pious fraud in that devout age; and it is 
by no means probable that it gave the 
conscience of the navigator any trouble, 
Since churchmen even did not hesitate 
always about buttressing the walls of 
faith by means still less justifiable. 

The long calms and light head-winds 
had prevented the vessels from making 
much progress for the few last days; and, 
by estimating the distance that was sub- 
sequently run in a course but a little south 
of west, it appears, notwithstanding all 
the encouraging signs of birds, fishes, 
calms, and smooth water, that on the 
morning of Monday, September 24th, or 
that of the fifteenth day after losing sight 
of Ferro, the expedition was about half- 
way across the Atlantic, counting from 
continent to continent, on the parallel of 
about thirty-one or thirty-two degress of 
north latitude. The circumstance of the 
vessels being so far north of the Canaries, 
when it is known that they had been run- 
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ning most of the time west, a little south- 
erly, must be imputed to the course steered 
in the scant winds, and perhaps to the 
general set of the currents. With this 
brief explanation we return to the daily 
progress of the ships. 

The influence of the trades was once 
more felt, though in a very slight degree, 
in the course of the twenty-four hours that 
succeeded the day of the ‘‘ miraculous 
seas,’’ and the vessels again headed west 
by compass. Birds were seen as usual, 
among which was a pelican. The whole 
progress of the vessels was less than fifty 
miles, a distance that was lessened, as us- 
ual, in the public reckoning. 

The morning of the 25th was calm, but 
the wind returned, a steady, gentle breeze 
from the southeast, when the day was far 
advanced, the caravels passing most of 
the hours of light floating near each other 
in a lazy indolence, or barely stirring the 
water with their stems, at a rate little, if 
any, exceeding that of a mile an hour. 

The Pinta kept near the Santa Marva, 
and the officers and crews of the two ves- 
sels conversed freely with each other con- 
cerning their hopes and situation. Co- 
lambus listened to these dialogues for a 
long time, endeavoring to collect the pre- 
dominant feeling from the more guarded 
expressions that were thus publicly de- 
livered and watching each turn of the 
expressions with jealous vigilance. At 
length it struck him that the occasion 
was favorable to producing a good effect 
on the spirits of his followers. 

“What hast thou thought of the chart 
I sent thee three days since, good Martin 
Alonzo?’ called out the admiral. ‘‘ Dost 
thou see in it aught to satisfy thee that 
we are approaching the Indies, and that 
our time of trial draweth rapidly to an 
end ?’’ 

At the first sound of the admiral’s 
voice every syllable was hushed among 
the people; for, in spite of their discon- 
tent and their disposition even to rise 
against him in their extremity, Columbus 
had succeeded in creating a profound re- 
spect for his judgment and his person 
among all his followers. 

«°Tis a rare and well-designed chart, 
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Senor Don Christopher,’’ answered the 


master of the Pinta, ‘‘and doth a fair 
credit to him who hath copied and en- 
larged, as well as to him who first pro- 
jected it. I doubt that it is the work of 
some learned scholar that hath united 
the opinions of all the greater navigators 
in his map.”’ 

‘The original came from one Paul Tos- 
canelli, a learned Tuscan, who dwelleth at 
Firenze in that country; a manof exceed- 
ing knowledge, and of an industry in in- 
vestigation that putteth idleness to shame. 
Accompanying the chart he sent a mis- 
sive that hath much profound and learned 
matter on the subject of the Indies, and 
touching those islands that thou seest laid 
down with so much particularity. In that 
letter he speaketh of divers places as being 
so many wonderful exemplars of the power 
of man, more especially of the port of Zai- 
ton, which sendeth forth no less than a 
hundred ships yearly, loaded with the sin- 
gle product of the pepper-tree. He saith, 
moreover, that an ambassador came to 
the Holy Father, in the time of Hugenius 
IV., of blessed memory, to express the 
desire of the Great Khan, which meaneth 
king of kings in the dialect of those re- 
gions, to be on friendly terms with the 
Christians of the west, aS we were then 
termed ; but of the east, as will shortly 
be our designation in that part of the 
world.”’ | 

‘This is surprising, senor !’’ exclaimed 
Pinzon; ‘‘ how is it known, or is it known 
at all, of a certainty ? ’’ 

‘Beyond a question ; since Paul stateth, 
in his missive, that he saw much of this 
same ambassador, living greatly in his 
society, EKugenius deceasing as lately as 
1477. From the ambassador, no doubt a 
wise and grave personage, since no other 
would have been sent so far on a mission 
to the head of the Church; from this dis- 
creet person then did Toscanelli gain much 
pleasant information concerning the popu- 
lousness and vast extent of those distant 
countries, the gorgeousness of the palaces, 
and the glorious beauty of the cities. He 
spoke of one town in particular that sur- 
passeth all others of the known world; 
and of a single river that hath two hun- 
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dred noble cities on its own banks, with!It is a common error of pilots to run 


marble bridges spanning the stream. The 
chart before thee, Martin Alonzo, show- 
eth that the exact distance from Lisbon 
to the city of Quisay is just three thou- 
sand nine hundred miles of Italy, or about 
a thousand leagues steering always ina 
due-west direction.’’ * 

“And doth the learned Tuscan say 
aught of the riches of those countries ?”’ 
demanded Master Alonzo—a question that 
caused all within hearing to prick up their 
ears afresh. 

‘*That doth he, and in these precise and 
impressive words: ‘This is a noble coun- 
try,’ observed the learned Paul in his mis- 
Sive, ‘and ought to be explored by us on 
account of its great riches and the quan- 
tity of gold, silver and precious stones 
which might be obtained there.’ He 
moreover described Quisay as being’ five- 
and-thirty leagues in circuit, and addeth 
that its name in the Castilian is ‘the City 
of Heaven.’ ”’ 

“In which case,’? muttered Sancho, 
though in a tone so low that no one but 
Pepe could hear him, “ there is little need 
of our bearing thither the cross which was 
intended for the benefit of man and not of 
paradise.’’ 

“I see here two large islands, Senor Al- 
mirante,’’ continued Pinzon, keeping his 
eyes on the chart, ‘‘one of which is called 
Antilla, and the other is the Cipango, of 
which your excellency so often speaketh.’ 

““Even so, good Martin Alonzo, aud 
thou also seest that they are laid down 
with a precision that must prevent any 
experienced navigator from missing his 
way when in pursuit of them. These isl- 
ands lie just two hundred and twenty-five 
leagues asunder.”’ 

“According to our reckoning here in 
the Pinta, noble Admiral, we cannot, 
then, be far from Cipango at this very 
moment.’’ 

““It would so seem by the reckonings, 
though I somewhat doubt their justness. 


* NOTE.--It is worthy that the city of 
‘Philadelphia stands, as near as may be, in the posi- 
‘tion that the honest Paul Toscanelli supposed to 
have been occupied by ‘‘the famous city of Qui- 
say.” 


ahead of their reckonings, but in this 
instance apprehension hath brought ye 
behind them. Cipango lieth many days’ 
Sail from the continent of Asia, and can- 
not, therefore, be far from this spot; 
still the currents have been adverse, and 
I doubt that it will be found that we are 
as near this island, good Martin Alonzo, 
as thou and thy companions imagine. 
Let the chart be returned, and I will 
trace our actual position on it, that all 
may see what reason there is to despond, 
and what reason to rejoice.’’ 

Pinzon now took the chart, rolled it to- 
gether carefully, attached a light weight, 
and securing the whole with the end of a 
log-line, he hove it on board the Santa 
Maria, aS a seaman makes a cast with 
the lead. So near were the vessels at the 
moment that this communication was 
made without any difficulty, after which 
the Pinta, letting fall an additional sail 
or two, flapped slowly ahead, her superi- 
ority, particularly in light winds, being 
at all times apparent. 

Columbus now caused the chart to be 
Spread over a table on the poop and in- 
vited all who chose to draw near, in order 
that they might with their own eyes see 
the precise spot on the ocean where the ad- 
miral supposed the vessels to be. As each 
day’s work was accurately laid down and 
measured on the chart by one as expert as 
the great navigator himself, there is little 
question that he succeeded in showing his 
people, as near as might be, and subject 
to the deduction in distance that was in- 
tentionally made, the longitude and lati- 
tude to which the expedition had then 
reached ; and as this brought them quite 
near those islands which were believed to 
lie east of the continent of Asia, this tangi- 
ble proof of their progress had far more 
effect than any demonstration that de- 
pended on abstract reasoning, even when 
grounded on premises that were true, most 
men submitting sooner to the authority of 
the senses than to the influence of the 
mere mind. The seamen did not stop to 
inquire how it was settled that Cipango 


| lay in the precise place where it had been 
| projected on this famous chart, but, see- 
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ing it there in black and white, they were 
disposed to believe it was really in the spot 
it appeared to be; and as Columbus’s 
reputation for keeping a ship’s reckoning 
far surpassed that of any other navigator 
in the fleet, the facts were held to be es- 
tablished. Great was the joy in conse- 
quence, and the minds of the people again 
passed from the verge of despair to an ex- 
cess and illusion of hope that was raised 
only to be disappointed. 

That Columbus was sincere in all that 
related to this new delusion, with the ex- 
ception of the calculated reduction of the 
true distance, is beyond adoubt. Incom- 
mon with the cosmographers of the age, 
he believed the circumference of the earth 
much less than actual measurement has 
since shown it to be; striking out of the 
calculation, at once, nearly the whole 
breadth of the Pacific Ocean. That this 
conclusion was very natural, will be seen 
by glancing at the geographical facts that 
the learned then possessed, as data, for 
their theories. 

It was known that the continent of Asia 
was bounded on the east by a vast ocean, 
and that a similar body of water bounded 
Europe on the west, leaving the plausible 
inference, on the supposition that the earth 
was a sphere, that nothing but islands 
existed between these two great boun- 
daries of land. Less than half of the real 
circumference of the globe is to be found 
between the western and eastern verges 
of the old continent, as they were then 
known; but it was too bold an effort of 
the mind to conceive that startling fact, 
in the condition of human knowledge at 
the close of the fifteenth century. The 
theorists were consequently content with 
drawing the limits of the east and the 
west into a much narrower circle, finding 
no data for any freer speculation; and 
believing it a sufficient act of boldness to 
maintain the spherical formation of the 
earth at all. 

It is true that the latter theory was as 
old as Ptolemy, and quite probably much 
older; but even the antiquity of a system 
begins to be an argument against it, in the 
minds of the vulgar, when centuries elapse, 
and it receives no confirmation from act- 
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ual experiment. Columbus supposed his 
island of Cipango, or Japan, to lie about 
one hundred and forty degrees of longi- 
tude east of its actual position; and, as 
a degree of longitude in the latitude of 
Japan, or 35° north, supposing the sur- 
face of the earth to be perfectly spherical, 
is about fifty-six statute miles, it follows 
that Columbus had advanced this island, 
on his chart, more than seven thousand 
English miles toward the eastward, or a 
distance materially exceeding two thou- 
sand marine leagues. 

All this, however, was not only hidden 
in mystery as regards the common men 
of the expedition, but it far outstripped 
the boldest conception of the great navi- 
gator himself. Facts of this nature, not- 
withstanding, are far from detracting 
from the glory of the vast discoveries 
that were subsequently made, since they 
prove under what moral disadvantages 
the expedition was conceived, and under 
what a limited degree of knowledge it 
finally triumphed. 

While Columbus was thus employed 
with the chart, it was a curious thing to 
witness the manner in which the seamen 
watched his smallest movement, studied 
the expression of his grave and composed 
countenance, and sought to read their fate 
in the contraction, or dilation, of his eyes. 
The gentlemen of the Santa Maria, and. 
the pilots, stood at his elbow, and here 
and there some old mariner ventured to 
take his post at hand, where he could 
follow the slow progress of the pen, or 
note the explanation of a figure. 
these were Sancho, who was generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the most expert sea- 


men in the little fleet—in all things, at — 
least, that did not require the knowledge — 


of the schools. Columbus even turned to 
these men, and spoke to them kindly, en- 
deavoring to make them comprehend a 


Among . 


part of their calling, which they saw prac- — 


ticed daily, without ever succeeding in ~ 


_ 
dad 


acquiring a practical acquaintance with — 


it, pointing out particularly the distance — 


come, and that which yet remained before — 


them. 


Others, again, the less experi-— 


~— 


enced, but not the less interested among — 
the crew, hung about the rigging, whence 
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they could overlook the scene, and fancy 
they beheld demonstrations that came of 
theories which it as much exceeded their 
reasoning powers to understand as it ex- 
ceeded their physical vision to behold the 
desired Indies themselves. 

As men become intellectual, they enter- 
tain abstractions, leaving the dominion 
of the senses to take refuge in that of 
thought. Until this change arrives, how- 
ever, we are all singularly influenced by a 
parade of positive things. Words spoken 
seldom produce the effects of words writ- 
ten ; and the praise or censure that’ would 
enter lightly and unheeded into the ear, 
might even change our estimates of char- 
acter, when received into the mind 
through the medium of the eye. Thus, 
the very seamen, who could not compre- 
hend the reasoning of Columbus, fancied 
they understood his chart, and willingly 
enough believed that islands and conti- 
nents must exist in the precise places 
where they saw them so plainly deline- 
ated. 

After this exhibition, cheerfulness re- 
sumed its sway over the crew of the Santa 
Maria; and Sancho, who was generally 
considered as of the party of the admiral, 
was eagerly appealed to by his fellows, 
for many of the little circumstances that 
were thought to explain the features of 
the chart. 

“Dost think, Sancho, that Cipango is 
as large as the admiral hath got the isl- 
and on the chart ?’’ asked one who had 
passed from the verge of despair to the 
other extreme; ‘‘ that it lieth fairly, any 
eye can see, since its look is as natural as 
that of Ferro or Madeira.’’ 

“That hath he,’’ answered Sancho, 
positively, “‘as one may see by its shape. 
Didst not notice the capes, and bays, and 
headlands, all laid down as plainly as on 
any other well-known coast? Ah! these 
Genoese are skillful navigators; and 
Senor Colon, our noble admiral, hath not 
come all this distance without having some 
notion in what roadstead he is to anchor.”’ 

In such conclusive arguments, the dull- 
est minds of the crew found exceeding 
consolation; while among all the common 
people of the ship there was not one who 
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‘did not feel more confidence in the happy 
termination of the voyage, since he had 
this seeming ocular proof of the existence 
of land in the part of the ocean they 
were in. 

When the discourse between the admi- 
ral and Pinzon ceased, the latter made 
sail on the Pinta, which vessel had slowly 
passed the Santa Maria, and was now a 
hundred yards, or more, ahead of her ; 
neither going through the water at a rate 
exceeding a knot an hour. At the mo- 
ment just mentioned, or while the men 
were conversing of their newly awakened 
hope, a shout drew all eyes toward their 
consort, where Pinzon was seen on the 
poop, waving his cap in exultation, and 
giving the usual proofs of extravagant 
delight. 

**Land !—Land! senor!’ he shouted. 
*“T claim my reward! Land! Land!” 


‘In what direction, good Martin Alon- 
zo?” asked Columbus, so eagerly that 
his voice fairly trembled. <‘‘In which 
quarter dost thou perceive this welcome 
neighbor ? *’ 

‘*‘ Here, to the southwest,’ pointing in 
that direction—‘‘ a range of dim but noble 
mountains, and such as promise to satisfy 
the pious longings of the Holy Father 
himself ! ”’ 

Every eye turned toward the southwest, 
and there, indeed, they fancied they beheld 
the long-sought proofs of their success. A 
faint, hazy mass was visible in the hori- 
zon, broken in outline, more distinctly 
marked than clouds usually are, and yet 
so obscure as to require a practiced eye 
to draw it out of the obscurity of the void. 
This is the manner in which land often ap- 
pears to seamen, in peculiar conditions of 
the atmosphere; others, under such cir- 
cumstances, being seldom able to distin- 
guish it at all. Columbus was so prac- 
ticed in all the phenomena of the ocean, 
that the face of every man in the Santa 
Maria was turned toward his, in breath- 
less expectation of the result, as soon as 
the first glance had been given toward the 
point of the compass mentioned. It was 
impossible to mistake the expression of 
the admiral’s countenance, which imme- 
diately became radiant with delight and 
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pious exultation. 
cast a look upward in unbounded grati- 
tude, and then fell on his knees, to return 
open thanks to God. This was the signal 
of triumph, and yet, in their desolate sit- 
uation, exultation was not the prevalent 
feeling of the moment. Like Columbus, 
the men felt their absolute dependence on 
God; and a sense of humble and rebuked 
gratitude came over every spirit, as it 
might be simultaneously. Kneeling, the 
entire crews of the three vessels simulta- 
neously commenced the Chant of “‘ Gloria 
in excelsis Deo ! ’’ lifting the voice of praise, 
for the first time since the foundations of 
the earth were laid, in that deep solitude 
of the ocean. Matins and vespers, it is 
true, were then habitually repeated in 
most Christian ships; but this sublime 
chant was now uttered to waves that had 
been praising their Maker, in their might 
and in their calm, for so many thousand 
years, for the first time in the voice of 
man. 

“Glory be to God on high !’’ sang these 
rude mariners, with hearts softened by 
their escapes, dangers, and success, speak- 
ing as one man, though modulating their 
tones to the solemn harmony of a religious 
rite—‘‘ and on earth peace, good will tow- 
ard men. We praise thee, we bless thee, 
we worship thee, we glorify thee, we give 
thanks to thee for thy great glory! O 
Lord God! Heavenly King! God the 

Father Almighty !’’ etc., etc. 
In this noble chant, which would seem 
to approach as near to the praises of 
angels as human powers can ever hope to 
rise, the voice of the admiral was distinct 
and deep, but trembling with emotion. 

When this act of pious gratitude was 
performed, the men ascended the rigging 
to make more certain of their success, 
All agreed iii pronouncing the faintly de- 
lineated mass to be land, and the first 
sudden transport of unexpected joy was 
succeeded by the more regulated feelings 
of confirmed security. The sun set a lit- 
tle north of the dim mountains, and night 
closed around the scene, shadowing the 
ocean with as much gloom as is ever to be 
found beneath a tropical and cloudless 
sky. As the first watch was set, Colum- 
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Uncovering himself, he | bus, who, whenever the winds would allow, 


had persevered in steering what he fancied 
to be a due-west course, to satisfy the 
longings of his people, ordered the vesseis 
to haul up to southwest by compass, which 
was, in fact, heading southwest-by-south- 
southerly. The wind increased, and as 
the admiral had supposed the land to be 
distant about twenty-five leagues when 
last seen, all in the little fleet confidently 
relied on obtaining a full and complete 
view of it in the morning. Columbus 
himself entertained this hope, though he 
varied his course reluctantly, feeling cer- 
tain that the continent would be met by 
sailing west, or what he thought to be: — 
west, though he could have no similar. 
confidence as to making any island. jl 

Few slept soundly that night—visions — 
of Oriental riches, and of the wonders of 
the East, crowding on the minds of even 
the least imaginative, converting their 
slumbers into dreams rendered uneasy by 
longings for gold, and anticipations of the 
wonders of the unknown East. The men 


left their hammocks from hour to hour to © 


stand in the rigging, watching for some 
new proofs of their proximity to the much- 
desired islands, and straining their eyes in 
vain in the hope of looking deeper into the 
obscurity in quest of objects that fancy 
had already begun to invest with forms. 
In the course of the night the vessels ran 
in a direct line toward the southwest, 
seventeen of the twenty-five leagues that 
Columbus had supposed alone separated 
him from this new discovery ; and just be- 
fore the light dawned, every soul in the 
three vessels was stirring, in the eager 
hope of having the panorama of day 
open on such a sight, as they felt it to be 
but a slight grievance to have come so far, 
and to have risked so much to behold. 

‘¢ Yonder is a streak of light, glimmer- 
ing in the east,’’ cried Luis, in a cheerful 
voice; ‘‘and now, Senor Almirante, we 
may unite in terming you the honored of 
the earth !”’ 

«¢ Allrests with God, my young friend,” 
returned Columbus, ‘*‘ whether land is near — 
us or not, it boundeth the western ocean, 
and to that boundary we must proceed. 
Thou art right, truly, friend Gutierrez ; 
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the light is beginning to shed itself along | horizon, where masses of clouds had set- 


the eastern margin of the sea, and even 
to rise in an arch into the vault above 
rs ae 

““Would that the sun rose for this one 
day in the west, that we might catch the 
first glimpse of our new possessions in that 
radiant field of heaven, which his coming 
rays are so gloriously illuminating above 
the track we have just passed ! ”’ 

“That will not happen, Master Pedro, 
since Sol hath journeyed daily round 
this planet of ours, from east to west, 
since time began, and will so continue to 
-sjourney until time shall cease. This 7s a 
-.fact on which our senses may be trusted, 
though they mislead us in so many other 
things.”’ 

So reasoned Columbus, a man whose 
mind had outstripped the age in his fa- 
vorite study, and who was usually so calm 
and philosophical ; simply because he rea- 
soned in the fetters of habit and prejudice. 
The celebrated system of Ptolemy, that 
strange compound of truth and error, was 
the favorite astronomical law of the day. 
Copernicus, who was then but a mere 
youth, did not reduce the just conception 
of Pythagoras—just in outline, though fan- 
ciful in its connection with both cause and 
effect—to the precision of science for many 
years after the discovery of America ; and 
it is a strong proof of the dangers which 
attended the advancement of thought, 
that he was rewarded for this vast effort 
of human reason, by excommunication 
from the Church, the maledictions of which 
actually rested on his soul, if not on his 
body, until within a few years of the pres- 
ent moment! This single circumstance 
will show the reader how much our navi- 
gator had to overcome in achieving the 
great office he had assumed. | 

But all this time, the day is dawning, 
and the light is beginning to diffuse itself 
over the entire panorama of ocean and 
sky. As means were afforded, each look 
eagerly took in the whole range of the 
western horizon, and a chill of disappoint- 
ment settled on every heart, as suspicion 
gradually became confirmation, that no 
land was visible. The vessels had passed, 
in the night, those bounds of the visible 


tled; and no one could any longer doubt 
that his senses had been deceived by some 
accidental peculiarity in the atmosphere. 
All eyes now turned again to the admiral, 
who, while he felt the disappointment in 
his inmost heart, maintained a dignified 
calm that it was not easy to disturb. 

‘These signs are not infrequent at sea, 
senor,’’ he said to those near him, speak- 
ing loud enough, nevertheless, to be heard 
by most of the crew, “though seldom as 
treacherous as they have now proved to 
be. All accustomed to the ocean have 
doubtless seen them often; and as physi- 
cal facts, they must be taken as counting 
neither for nor against us. As omens, 
each person will consider them as he put- 
teth his trust in God, whose grace and 
mercy to us all, is yet, by a million of 
times, unrequited, and still would be, were 
we to sing Glory in excelsis, from morn 
till night, as long as breath lasted for the 
sacred office.’’ 

“Still, our hope was so very strong, 
Don Christopher,’’ observed one of the 
gentlemen, ‘‘ that we find the disappoint- 
ment hard to be borne. You speak of 
omens, senor; are there any physical signs 
of our being near the land of Cathay? ”’ 

“Omens come of God, if they come at 
all. They are a species of miracles pre- 
ceding natural events, as real miracles 
Surpass them. I think this expedition 
cometh of God; and I see no irreverence ‘ 
in supposing that this late appearance of 
land may have been heaped along the 
horizon for an encouraging sign to perse- 
vere, and as a proof that our labors will 
be rewarded in the end. I cannot say, 
nevertheless, that any but natural means 
were used, for these deceptions are famil- 
lar to us mariners.”’ 

““] shall endeavor so to consider it, 
Senor Almirante,’’ gravely returned the 
other, and the conversation dropped. 

The non-appearance of the land, which 
had been so confidently hoped for, pro- 
duced a deep gloom in the vessels, not- 
withstanding ; again changing the joy of 
their people into despondency. Columbus 
continued to steer due west by compass, 
or west-by-south-southerly, in reality, un- 
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til meridian, when, yielding to the burn- | tions, with countenances that were faith- 


ing wishes of those around him, he again 
altered his course to the southwest. This 
course was followed until the ships had 
gone far enough in that direction to leave 
no doubt that the people had been misled 
by clouds, the preceding evening. At 
night, when not the faintest hope re- 
mained, the vessels kept away due west 
again, running in the course of the twenty- 
four hours quite thirty-one leagues, which 
were recorded before the crew as twenty- 
four. 

For several succeeding days no ma- 
terial changes occurred. The wind con- 
tinued favorable, though frequently so 
light as to urge the vessels very slowly 
ahead, reducing the day’s progress some- 
times to little more than fifty of our En- 
glish miles. The sea was calm, and weeds 
were again met, though in much smaller 
quantities than before. September 29th, 
or the fourth day after Pinzon had called 
out ‘‘land,’’ another frigate-bird was 
seen; and as it was the prevalent notion 
among seamen that this bird never flew 
far from the shore, some faint hopes were 
momentarily revived by his passage. Two 
pelicans also appeared, and the air was 
so soft and balmy that Columbus de- 
clared nothing but nightingales were 
wanting to render the nights as delicious 
as those of Andalusia. 

In this manner did birds come and go, 
exciting hopes that were doomed to be 
disappointed ; sometimes flying in num- 
bers that would seem to forbid the idea 
that they could be straying on the waste 
of waters without the certainty of their 
position. Again, too, the attention of 
the admiral and of the people was drawn 
to the variation of the needle, all uniting 
in the opinion that the phenomenon was 
only to be explained by the movements of 
the star. At length the first day of Oc- 
tober arrived, and the pilots of the ad- 
miral’s vessel seriously set to work to 
ascertain the distance they had come. 
They had been misled, as well as the rest, 
by the management of Columbus, and 
they now approached the latter, as he 
stood at his usual post on the poop, in 
order to give the result of their calcula- 


} 


ful indexes of the concern they felt. 

‘* We are not less than five hundred and 
seventy-eight leagues west of Ferro, Se- 
nor Almirante,’’ commenced one of the 
two; ‘‘a fearful distance to venture into 
the bosom of an unknown ocean !”’ 

‘« Thou say’st true, honest Bartolemeo,”’ 
returned Columbus, calmly; ‘‘ though the 
further we venture, the greater will be 
the honor. Thy reckoning is even short 
of the truth, since this of mine, which is 
no secret from our people, giveth even five 
hundred and eighty-four leagues, ftilly six 
more than thine. But, after all, this 
scarce equaleth a voyage from Lisbon to 
Guinea, and we are not men to be outdone 
by the seamen of Don John !”’ 

‘¢ Ah! Senor Almirante, the Portuguese 
have their islands by the way, and the old 
world at their elbows; while we, should 
this earth prove not to be really a sphere, 
are hourly sailing toward its verge, and 
are running into untried dangers! ”’ 

‘*Go to, Bartolemeo ! thou talkest like 


a river-man who hath been blown outside ~ 


his bar by a strong breeze from the land, 
and who fancieth his risks greater than 


inan ever yet endured, because the water 


that wetteth his tongue is salt. Let the 
men see this reckoning, fearlessly; and 
strive to be of cheer, lest we remember 
thy misgivings beneath the groves of 
Cathay.” 

‘The man is sorely beset with dread,” 
coolly observed Luis, as the pilots de- 
scended from the poop with a lingering 
step and a heavy heart. ‘‘ Even your 
six short leagues added to the weight on 
his spirit. 
eight were frightful, but five hundred and 
eighty-four became burdensome to his 
soul !’’ 


‘«‘ What would he then have thought — 
had he known the truth, of which, young ~ 


count, even thou art ignorant ?’’ 


*‘T hope you do not distrust my nerves, 


Don Christopher, that this matter is kept 
a secret from me? ”’ 

‘‘T ought not, I do believe, Senor de 
Llera; and yet one gets to be distrustful 
even of himself, when weighty concerns 
hang bya thread. Hast thou any real 


? 
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idea of the length of the road we have | often raised to be disappointed, that a sort 


come ?”’ 

‘“‘Not I, by St. Iago! senor. It is 
enough for me that we are far from the 
Dona Mercedes, and a league more or less 
counts but little. Should your theory be 
true, and the earth prove to be round, I 
have the consolation of knowing that we 
shall get back to Spain, in time, even by 
chasing the sun.”’ 

«Still thou hast some general notion of 
our true distance from Ferro, knowing 
that each day it is lessened before the 
people.’’ 

“To tell you the truth, Don Christo- 
pher, arithmetic and I have little feeling 
for each other. For the life of me, I never 
could tell the exact amount of my own 
revenues, in figures, though it might not 
be so difficult to come at their results in 
another sense. If truth were said, how- 
ever, | should think your five hundred and 
eighty leagues might fairly be set down 
at some six hundred and ten or twenty.”’ 

‘Add yet another hundred and thou 
wilt not be far from the fact. Weare, at 
this moment, seven hundred and seven 
leagues from Ferro, and fast drawing 
near to the meridian of Cipango. In an- 
other glorious week, or ten days at most, 
I shall begin seriously to expect to see the 
continent of Asia ! ’’ 

“‘This is traveling faster than I had 
thought, senor,’’ answered Luis, careless- 
ly ; ‘‘but journey on; one of your follow- 
ers will not complain, though we circle 
the earth itself.’’ 


———— 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ?”’—BYRON. 


‘THE adventurers had now been twenty- 
three days out of sight of land, all of 
which time, with the exception of a few 
very immaterial changes in the wind, and 
a day or two of calms, they had been 
steadily advancing toward the west, with 
a southern variation that ranged between 
a fourth of a point and a point and a 
quarter, though the latter fact was un- 
known to them. Their hopes had been so 


of settled gloom now began to prevail 
among the common men, which was only 
relieved by irregular and uncertain cries 
of ‘“‘land,’’ as the clouds produced their 
usual deceptions in the horizon. Still 
their feelings were in that feverish state 
which admits of any sudden change; and 
as the sea continued smooth as a river, 
the air balmy, and the skies most genial, 
they were prevented from falling into 
despair. Sancho reasoned, as_ usual, 
among his fellows, resisting ignorance 
and folly, with impudence and dogma- 
tism ; while Luis unconsciously produced 
an effect on the spirits of his associates by 
his cheerfulness and confidence. Columbus 
himself remained calm, dignified, and re- 
served, relying on the justice of his 
theories, and continuing resolute to attain 
his object. The wind remained fair, as 
before, and in the course of the night and 
day of the 2d of October, the vessels sailed 
more than a hundred miles still further 
into that unknown and mysterious sea. 
The weeds now drifted westerly, which 
was a material change, the currents pre- 
viously setting in the main, in an opposite 
direction. The 3d proved even a still 


'more favorable day, the distance made 


reaching to forty-seven leagues. The ad- 
miral now began to think seriously that 
he had passed the islands laid down in his 
chart, and, with the high resolution of 
one sustained by grand conceptions, he 
decided to stand on west, with the inten- 
tion of reaching the shores of the Indies, 
at once. The 4th was a better day than 
either, the little fleet passing steadily 
ahead, without deviating from its course, 
until it had fairly made one hundred 
and eighty-nine miles, much the greatest 
day’s work it had yet achieved. This 
distance, so formidable to men who began 
to count each hour and each league with 
uneasiness, was reckoned to all on board, 
but Luis, as only one hundred and thirty- 
eight miles. 

Friday, October 5th, commenced even 
more favorably, Columbus finding his ship 
gliding through the water—there being 
no sea to cause her to reel or stagger—at 
the rate of about eight miles an hour, 
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which was almost as fast as she had ever 
been known to go, and which would have 
caused this day’s work to exceed the last, 
had not the wind failed in the night. As 


it was, however, fifty-seven more leagues 


were placed between Ferro and the posi- 
tion of the vessel; a distance that was re- 
duced to forty-five with the crew. The 
following day brought no material change, 
Providence appearing to urge them on at 
a Speed that must soon solve the great 
problem which the admiral had been so 
long discussing with the learned. It was 
already dark, when the Pinta came sheer- 
ing down upon the quarter of the Santa 
Marva, until she had got so near that her 
commander hailed without the aid of a 
trumpet. 

‘‘Is Senor Don Christopher at his post, 
as usual?’’ hurriedly demanded Pinzon, 
speaking like one who felt he had matter 
of weight upon his mind; ‘‘I see persons 
on the poop, but know not if his excellency 
be among them.”’ 

“What wouldst thou, good Martin 
Alonzo ?’’ answered the admiral. “Iam 
here watching for the shores of Cipango, 
or Cathay, whichever God, in his goodness, 
may be pleased first to give us.’”’ 

“T see so many reasons, noble admiral, 
for changing our course more to the south, 
that I could not resist the desire to come 
down and say as much. Most of the late 
discoveries have been made in the southern 
latitudes, and we might do well to get 
more southing.’’ 

‘‘Have we gained aught by changing 
our course in this direction ? Thy heart 
seemeth bent on more southern climes, 
worthy friend; while to my feelings we 
are now in the very paradise of sweets, 
land only excepted. Islands may lie south 
or even north of us; but a continent must 
lie west. Why abandon a certainty for an 
uncertainty ? the greater for the less? 
Cipango, or Cathay, for some pleasant 
spot, fragrant with species no doubt, but 
without a name, and which can never 
equal the glories of Asia, either as a dis- 
covery or as a conquest ? ”’ 

“‘T would, senor, I might prevail on you 
to steer more to the south ! ”’ 

“Go to, Martin Alonzo, and forget thy 
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‘cravings. My heart is in the west, and 
thither reason teacheth me to follow it. 
Hirst hear my orders, and then go seek 
the Nina, that thy brother, the worthy 
Vicente Yanez, may obey them also. 
Should aught separate us in the night it 
Shall be the duty of all to stand manfully 
toward the west, striving to find our com- 
pany ; for it would be a sad, as well as 
a useless thing, to be wandering alone in 
this unknown ocean.’’ 

Pinzon, though evidently much dis- 
pleased, was fain to obey, and after a 
short but a sharp and loud altercation 
with the admiral, the commander of the 
Pinta caused her to sheer toward the fe- 
lucca to execute the order. 

‘Martin Alonzo beginneth to waver,’’ 
Columbus observed to Luis. “He is a 
bold and exceedingly skillful mariner, but 
steadiness of object is not his greatest 
quality. He must be restrained from fol- 
lowing the impulse of his weakness, by 
the higher hand of authority. Cathay !— 
Cathay is my aim! ”’ 

After midnight the wind increased, and 
for two hours the caravels glanced through 
the smooth ocean at their greatest speed, 
which equaled nine English miles the 
hour. Few now undressed, except to 
change their clothes; and Columbus 
slumbered on the poop that night, using 
an old sail for his couch. Luis was his 
companion, and both were up and on the 
deck with the first appearance of dawn. 
A common feeling seemed to exist among 
all, that land was near, and that a great 
discovery was about to be made. An an- 
nuity of ten thousand maravedis had been 
promised by the sovereigns to him who 
Should first descry land, and every eye 
was on the gaze, whenever opportunity 
permitted, to gain the prize. 

As the light diffused itself downward 
toward the margin of the ocean, in the 
western horizon, all thought there was 
the appearance of land, and sail was — 
eagerly crowded on the different vessels, 
in order to press forward as fast as pos- 
sible, that their respective crews might 
enjoy the earliest and the best chances of 
obtaining the first view. In this respect 
circumstances singularly balanced the ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages between the } however, and the vessels seemed to hasten 


competitors. The Nifia was the fastest 
vessel in light airs and smooth water, but 
she was also the smallest. The Pinta 
came next in general speed, holding a 
middle place in size, and beating her con- 
sorts with a fresh breeze ; while the Santa 
Maria, the last in point of sailing, had 
the highest masts and consequently swept 
the widest range of horizon. 

‘There is a good feeling uppermost to- 
day, Senor Don Christopher,’’ said Luis, 
as he stood at the admiral’s side, watch- 
ing the advance of the light; ‘‘and if 
eyes can do it, we may hope for the dis- 
covery of land. The late run hath awak- 
ened all our hopes, and land we must have, 
even if we raise it from the bottom of the 
ocean.”’ 

«“ Yonder is Pepe, the dutiful husband 
of Monica, perched on our highest yard, 
straining his eyes toward the west, in the 
hope of gaining the reward!’’ said Co- 
lumbus, smiling. ‘‘Ten thousand mara- 
vedis, yearly, would, in sooth, be some 
atonement to carry back to the grieved 
mother and the deserted boy !”’ 

‘Martin Alonzo is in earnest, also, 
senor. See how he presseth forward in 
the Pinta; but Vicente Yanez hath the 
heels of him, and is determined to make 
his salutations first to the Great Khan, 
neglectful of the elder brother’s rights.”’ 

‘Senor !—senores!’’ shouted Sancho 
from the spar on which he was seated as 
composedly as a modern lady would recline 
on her ottoman—‘“‘ the felucca is speaking 
in signals.”’ 

‘This is true,’ 
cente Yanez showeth the colors of the 
queen, and there goeth a lombarda to an- 
nounce some great event! ”’ 

As these were the signals directed in the 
event that either vessel should discover 
land before her consorts, little doubt was 
entertained that the leading caravel had, 
at last, really announced the final success 
of the expedition. Still the recent and 
grave disappointment was remembered, 
and, though all devoutly poured out their 
gratitude in mental offerings, their lips 
were sealed until the result should show 
the truth. Every rag of canvas was set, 


? 


cried Columbus—“ Vi-. 


their speed toward the west, like birds 
tired with an unusual flight, which make 
new efforts with their wearied wings as the 
prospect of alighting suddenly breaks on 
their keen vision and active instincts. 
Hour passed after hour, however, and 
brought no confirmation of the blessed 
tidings. The western horizon looked heavy 
and clouded throughout the morning, it 
is true, often deceiving even the most 
practiced eyes; but as the day advanced, 


and the vessels had passed more than fifty ~ 


miles further toward the west, it became 
impossible to ascribe the hopes of the 
morning to another optical illusion. The 
depression of spirits that succeeded this 
new disappointment was greater than any 
that had before existed, and the murmurs 
that arose were neither equivocal nor sup- 
pressed. It was urged that some malign 
influence was leading the adventurers on, 
finally to abandon them to despair and 
destruction, in a wilderness of waters. 
This isthe moment when, it has been said, 
Columbus was compelled to make con- 
ditions with his followers, stipulating to 
abandon the enterprise altogether, should 
it fail of success in a given number of days. 
But this weakness has been falsely as- 
cribed to the great navigator, who never 
lost the fullest exercise of his authority, 
even in the darkest moments of doubt ; 
maintaining his purpose, and asserting his 
power, with the same steadiness and calm- 
ness, in what some thought this distant 
verge of the earth, as he had done in the 
rivers of Spain. Prudence and policy at 
last dictated a change of course, however, 
which he was neither too obstinate nor too 
proud to submit to, and he accordingly 
adopted it of his own accord. 

‘‘We are now quite a thousand leagues 
from Ferro, by my private reckoning, 
friend Luis,’’ said Columbus to his young 
companion, in one of their private confer- 
ences, which took place after nightfall, 
‘‘and it is really time to expect the conti- 
nent of Asia. Hitherto 1 have looked for 
naught but islands, and not with much 
expectation of seeing even them, though 
Martin Alonzo and the pilots have been so 
sanguine in their hopes. The large flocks 
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of birds, however, that have appeared to- | faithful to its direction. 


day would seem to invite us to follow 
their flights—land, out of doubt, being 
theiraim. I shall accordingly change our 
course more to the south, though not as 
far as Pinzon desireth, Cathay being still 
my goal.’’ 

Columbus gave the necessary orders, 
and the two other caravels were brought 
within hail of the Santa Maria, when their 


commanders were directed to steer west- | 


southwest. The reason for this change 
was the fact that so many birds had been 
seen flying in that direction. The inten- 
tion of the admiral was to pursue this 
course for two days. Notwithstanding 
this alteration, no land was visible in the 
morning ; but, as the wind was light, and 
the vessels had only made five leagues 
since the course was changed, the disap- 
pointment produced less despondency than 
usual. In spite of their uncertainty, all 
in the vessels now rioted in the balmy 
softness of the atmosphere, which was 
found so fragrant that it was delicious to 
breathe it. The weeds, too, became more 
plenty, and many of them were as fresh 
as if torn from their native rocks only a 
day or two previously. 

Birds, that unequivocally belonged to 
the land, were also seen in considerable 
numbers, one of which was actually taken ; 
while ducks abounded, and another pelican 
was met. Thus passed the 8th of October, 
the adventurers filled with hope, though 
the vessels only increased their distance 
from Europe some forty miles in the course 
of the twenty-four hours. The succeeding 
day brought no other material change 
than a shift of wind, which compelled the 
admiral to alter his course to west-by- 
north for a few hours. This caused him 
some uneasiness, for it was his wish to 
proceed due west, or west- southerly ; 
though it afforded considerable relief to 
many among his people who had been 
terrified by the prevalence of the winds 
in one direction. Had the variation still 
existed, this would have been, in fact, 
steering the very course the admiral de- 
sired to go; but by this time the vessels 
were in a latitude and longitude where the 
needle resumed its powers and became 


In the course of 
the night the trades also resumed their 
influence ; and early on the morning of the 
10th the vessels again headed toward the 
west-southwest, by compass, which was, 
in truth, the real course, or as near to it 
as might be. . 

Such was the state of things when the 
sun rose on the morning of the 10th Octo- 
ber, 1492. The wind had freshened, and 
all three of the vessels were running’ free 
the whole day, at a rate varying from five 
knots tonine. The signs of the proximity 
of land had been so very numerous of late, 
that, at every league of ocean they passed 
over, the adventurers had the strongest 
expectations of discovering it, and nearly 
every eye in all three of the ships was 
kept constantly bent on the western hori- 
zon, in the hope of its owner’s being the 
first to make the joyful announcement of 
its appearance. The cry of ‘‘land’’ had 
been so frequent of late, however, that 
Columbus caused it to be made known 
that he who again uttered it causelessly 
should lose the reward promised by the 
sovereigns, even should he happen to be 
successful in the end. This information 
induced more caution, and not a tongue 
betrayed its master’s eagerness on this 
all-engrossing subject, throughout the 
anxious and exciting days of the 8th, 
9th, and 10th October. But, their prog- 
ress in the course of the 10th exceed- 
ing that made in the course of both the 
other days, the evening sky was watched 
with .a vigilance even surpassing that 
which had attended any previous sunset. 


This was the moment most favorable for 


examining the western horizon, the reced- 
ing light illuminating the whole watery 
expanse in that direction in a way to give 
up all its secrets to the eye. 

“Ts that a hummock of land ?”? asked 
Pepe of Sancho, in a low voice, as they 
lay together on a yard, watching the 
upper limb of the sun, as it settled, like a 
glimmering star, beneath the margin of 
the ocean; ‘‘ or is it some of this misguid- 
ing vapor that hath so often misled us of 
late ? ’’ 

‘Tis neither, Pepe,’’ returned the more 
cool and experienced Sancho ; ‘‘ but a rise 
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of the sea, which is ever thus tossing it-| ‘‘Thou speakest irreverently, Sancho, 


self upward on the margin of the ocean. 
Didst ever see a calm so profound that 
the water left a straight circle on the 
horizon ? No—no—there is no land to be 
seen in the west to-night ; the ocean in 
that quarter looking as blank as if we 
stood on the western shore of Ferro, and 
gazed outward into the broad fields of the 
Atlantic. Our noble admiral may have 
the truth of his side, Pepe; but, as yet, 
he hath no other evidence of it than is to 
~ be found in his reasons.’’ 

‘* And dost thou, too, take sides against 
him, Sancho, and say that he is a mad- 
man who is willing to lead others to de- 
struction, as well as himself, so that he 
die an admiral in fact, and a viceroy in 
fancy ?”’ 

““T take side against no man whose 
doblas take sides with me, Pepe; for that 
would be quarreling with the best friend 
that both the rich and the poor can make, 
which is gold. Don Christopher is doubt- 
less very learned, and one thing hath he 
settled to my satisfaction, even though 
neither he nor any of us ever see a single 
jewel of Cathay, or pluck a hair from the 
beard of the Great Khan, and that is, 
that this world is round; had it been a 
plain, all this water would not be placed 
at the outer side, since it would clearly 
run off, unless dammed up by land. Thou 
canst conceive that, Pepe? ’’ 

“That do I; it is reasonable and ac- 
cording to every man’s experience. Mon- 
ica thinketh the Genoese a saint !”’ 

‘‘ Harkee, Pepe; thy Monica is no doubt 
an uncommonly sensible woman, else 
would she never have taken thee for a 
husband, when she might have chosen 
among a dozen of thy fellows. I once 
thought of the girl myself, and might 
have told her so, had she seen fit to call 
me a saint, too, which she did not, seeing 
that she used a very different epithet. 
But, admitting the Senor Colon to be a 
saint, he would be none the better ad- 
mired for it, inasmuch as I never yet met 
with a saint, or even with a virgin, that 
could understand the bearings and dis- 
tances of a run as short as that from 
Cadiz to Barcelona.’’ 


of virgins and saints, seeing that they 
know everything—’’ 

‘“Ay, everything but that. Our lady 
of Rabida does not know southeast-and- 
by-southe-half-southe from  northwest- 
and-by-noathe-half-noathe. I have tried 
her in this matter, and I tell thee she is 
as ignorant of it as thy Monica is igno- 
rant of the manner in which the duchess 
of Medina Sidonia saluteth the noble 
duke, her husband, when he returneth 
from hawking.”’ 

‘‘T daresay the duchess would not know, 
either, what to say, were she in Monica’s 
place, and were she called on to receive 
me, as Monica will be, when we return 
from this great expedition. If I have 
never hawked, neither hath the duke 
ever sailed for two-and-thirty days, in a 
west course from Ferro, and this, too, 
without once seeing land !’’ 

‘Thou say’st true, Pepe; nor hast 
thou ever yet done this and returned to 
Palos. But what meaneth all this move- 
ment on deck? Our people seem to be 
much moved by some feeling, while I can 
swear it is not from having discovered 
Cathay, or from having seen the Great 
Khan, shining like a carbuncle, on his 
throne of diamonds.”’ 

‘Tt is rather that they do not see him 
thus that the men are moved. Dost not 
hear angry and threatening words from 


‘the mouths of the troublesome ones?” 


‘“By San Iago! were I Don Christo- 
pher, but [would deduct a dobla from the 
wages of each of the rascals, and give 
the gold to such peaceable men as you 
and me, Pepe, who are willing to starve 
to death ere we will go back without a 
sight of Asia.”’ 

“?*Tis something of this sort, of a 
truth, Sancho. Let us descend, that his 
excellency may see that he hath some 
friends among the crew.” 

As Sancho assented to this proposition, 
he and Pepe stood on the deck in the next 
minute. Here, indeed, the people were 
found in a more mutinous state than they 
had been since the fieet left Spain. The 
long continuation of fair winds, and pleas- 
ant weather, had given them so much 
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reason to expect a speedy termination of | God to destroy us for our willfulness. 


their voyage, that nearly the whole crew 
were now of opinion it was due to them- 
selves to insist on the abandonment of an 
expedition that seemed destined to lead to 
nothing but destruction. The discussion 
was loud and angry, even one or two of 
the pilots inclining to think, with their in- 
feriors, that further perseverance would 
certainly be useless, and might be fatal. 
When Sancho and Pepe joined the crowd, 
it had just been determined to go in a body 
to Columbus, and to demand, in terms 
that could not be misconceived, the im- 
mediate return of the ships to Spain. In 
order that this might be done with method, 
Pedro Alonzo Nino, one of the pilots, and 
an aged seaman called Juan Martin, were 
selected as spokesmen. At this critical 
moment, too, the admiral and Luis were 
seen descending from the poop, with an 
intent to retire to their cabin, when a rush 
was made aft, by all on deck, and twenty 
voices were heard simultaneously crying — 

‘‘Senor—Don Christopher—your excel- 
lency—Senor Almirante !”’ 

Columbus stopped, and faced the people 
with a calmness and dignity that caused 
the heart of Nino to leap toward his mouth, 
and which materially checked the ardor of 
most of his followers. 

“What would ye??’’ 
admiral, sternly. ‘‘ Speak ! 
a friend.”’ 

“We come to ask our precious lives, 
senor,’ answered Juan Martin, who 
thought his insignificance might prove a 
shield—‘‘ nay, what is more, the means of 
putting bread into the mouths of our wives 
and children. All here are weary of this 
profitless voyage, and most think if it last 
any longer than shall be necessary to re- 
turn, it will be the means of our perishing 
of want.’’ 

‘““Know ye the distance that lieth be- 
tween us and Ferro, that ye come to me 
with this blind and _ foolish request? 
Speak, Nino; I see that thou art also of 
their number, notwithstanding thy hesita- 
tion.’’ 

‘‘Senor,’’ returned the pilot, ‘‘we are 
all of a mind. To go further into this 


demanded the 
Ye address 


blank ana unknown ocean is tempting | 
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It 
is vain to suppose that this broad belt of 
water hath been placed by Providence 
around the habitable earth for any other 
purpose than to rebuke those who auda- 
ciously seek to be admitted to mysteries 
beyond their understanding. Do not all 
the churchmen, senor—the pious prior of 
Santa Maria de Rabida, your own partic- 
ular friend, included—tell us constantly 
of the necessity of submitting to a knowl- 
edge we can never equal, and to believe 
without striving to lift a veil that covers 
incomprehensible things ? ”’ 

‘‘T might retort on thee, honest Nino, 
with thine own words,’’ answered Colum- 
bus, ‘‘ and bid thee confide in those whose 
knowledge thou canst never equal, and to 
follow submissively where thou art totally 
unfitted to lead. Goto; withdraw with 
thy fellows, and let me hear no more of 
this.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, senor,’’ cried two or three in a 
breath, ‘‘ we cannot perish without mak- 
ing our complaints heard. We have fol- 
lowed too far already, and, even now, 
may have gone beyond the means of a 
safe return. Let us, then, turn the heads 
of the caravels toward Spain, this night, 
lest we never live to see that blessed 
country again.”’ 

‘«This toucheth on revolt ! Who among 
ye dare use language so bold to your ad- 
miral ? ”’ 

‘‘All of us, senor,’’? answered twenty 
voice: together. ‘‘ Men need be bold when 
their lives would be forfeited by silence.”’ 

‘‘Sancho, art thou, too, of the party of 
mutineers? Dost thou confess thy heart 
to be Spain-sick, and thy unmanly fears 
to be stronger than thy hopes of imper- 
ishable glory and thy longings for the 
riches and pleasures of Cathay ?”’ 

‘‘Tf Ido, Senor Don Almirante, set me 
to greazing masts, and take me from the 
helm forever, as one unfit to watch the 
whirling of the north star. Sail with the 
caravels into the hall of the Great Khan, 
and make fast to his throne, and you will 
find Sancho at his post, whether it be at 
the helm or at the lead. He was born in 
a shipyard, and hath a natural desire to 
know what a ship can do.”’ 
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«And thou, Pepe? Hast thou so for- ! ing the anger of those whose displeasure 


gotten thy duty as to come with this lan- 
guage to thy commander ? to the admiral 
and viceroy of thy sovereign, the Dona 
Isabella ? ”’ 

““Viceroy over what?’’ exclaimed a 
voice from the crowd, without permitting 
Pepe to answer. “‘ A viceroy over sea- 
weed, and one that hath tunny-fish, and 
whales, and pelicans for subjects! We 
tell you, Senor Colon, that this is no 
treatment for Castilians, who require 
more substantial discoveries than fields 
of weeds and islands of clouds !”’ 

“Home !— Home ! — Spain ! — Spain ! 
—Palos !—Palos!’’ cried nearly all to- 
gether, Sancho and Pepe having quitted 
the throng and ranged themselves at the 
side of Columbus. ‘‘ We will ‘no further 
west, which is tempting God; but demand 
to be carried back whence we came, if in- 
deed it be not already too late for so 
happy a deliverance.”’ 

‘To whom speak ye in this shameless 
manner, graceless knaves?’’ exclaimed 
Luis, unconsciously laying a hand where 
it had been his practice to carry a rapier. 
‘“Get ye gone, or—’’ 

“Be tranquil, friend Pedro, and leave 
this matter with me,’’ interrupted the 
admiral, whose composure had scarce 
been deranged by the violent conduct of 
the subordinates. ‘‘ Listen to what I have 
to say, ye rude and rebellious men, and 
let it be received as my final answer to 
any and all such demands as ye have just 
dared to make. This expedition hath 
been sent forth by the two sovereigns, 
your royal master and mistress, with the 
express design of crossing the entire 
breadth of the vast Atlantic, until it might 
reach the shore of India. Now, let what 
will happen, these high expectations. shall 
not be disappointed; but westward we 
sail, until stopped by the land. For this 
determination my life shallanswer. Look 
to it, that none of yours be endangered 
by resistance to the royal orders, or by 
disrespect and disobedience to their ap- 
pointed substitute ; for another murmur, 
and [ mark the man that uttereth it for sig- 
- nal punishment. In this ye have my full 
determination, and beware of encounter- 


may prove more fatal than these fancied 
dangers of the ocean. 

“Look at what ye have before you, in 
the way of fear, and then at what yehave 
before ye, in the way of hope. In the 
first case, ye have everything to dread 
from the sovereigns’ anger, should ye 
proceed to a violent resistance of their 
authority ; or, what is as bad, something 
like a certainty of your being unable to 
reach Spain, for want of food and water, 
should ye revolt against your lawful lead- 
ers and endeavor to return. For this it 
is now too late. The voyage east must, 
as regard time, be double that we have 
just made, and the caravels are beginning 
to be lightened in their casks. Land, and 
land in thisregion, hath become necessary 
to us. Now, look at the other side of the 
picture. Before ye lieth Cathay, with all 
its riches, its novelties, and its glories! 
A region more wonderful than any that 
hath yet been inhabited by man, and oc- 
cupied by a race as gentle as they are 
hospitable and just. To this must be 
added the approbations of the sovereigns 
and the credit that will belong to the 
meanest mariner that hath manfully stood 
by his commander in achieving so great 
an end.”’ 

‘“‘If we will obey three days longer, 
senor, will you then turn toward Spain, 
should no land be seen?’’ cried a voice 
from the crowd. 

‘* Never,’’ returned Columbus, firmly. 
‘*'To India am I bound, and for India will 
I steer, though another month be needed 
to complete the journey. Go, then, to 
your posts or your hammocks, and let me 
hear no more of this.”’ 

There was so much natural dignity in 
the manner of Columbus, and when he 
spoke in anger his voice carried so much 
of rebuke with it, that it exceeded the 
daring of ordinary men to presume to an- 
swer when he commanded silence. 'The 
people sullenly dispersed, therefore, 
though the disaffection was by no means 
appeased. Had there been only a single 
vessel in the expedition, it is quite probable 
that they would have proceeded tosome act 
of violence, but, uncertain of the state of 
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feeling in the Pinta and the Nena, and | fully eleven hundred from the Canaries, 


holding Martin Alonzo Pinzon in as much 
habitual respect as they stood in awe of 
Columbus, the boldest among them were, 
for the present, fain to give vent to their 
dissatisfaction in murmurs, though they 
secretly meditated decided measures, as | 
soon as an opportunity for consultation | 
and concert with the crews of the other 
vessels might offer. 

‘*This looketh serious, senor,’’ said 
Luis, aS soon as he and the admiral were 
alone in their little cabin, ‘‘and, by St. 
Luke! it might cool the ardor of these 
knaves did your excellency suffer me to 
cast two or three of the most insolent of 
the vagabonds into the sea.”’ 

‘Which is a favor that some among 
them have actually contemplated confer- 
ring upon thee and me,’’ answered Colum- 
bus. ‘‘ Sancho keepeth me well informed 
of the feeling among the people, and it is; 
now many days since he hath let me know 
this fact. We will proceed peaceably, if 
possible, Senor Gutierrez, or de Munos, 
whichever name thou most affectest, as_ 
long aS we can; but should there truly 
arise an occasion to resort to force, thou 
wilt find that Christofero Columbo know- 
eth how to wield a sword as well as he 
knoweth how to use his instruments of 
science.’’ | 

‘‘How far do you really think us from 
land, Senor Almirante? Jask from curi- 
osity and not from dread ; for though the 
ship floated on the very verge of the earth, 
ready to fall off into vacuum, you should 
hear no murmur from me.”’ 

“T am well assured of this, young 
noble,’’ returned Columbus, affectionately 
squeezing the hand of Luis, “‘ else wouldst 
thou not be here. I make our distance 
from Ferro exceed a thousand marine 
leagues; this is about the same as that at 
which I have supposed Cathay to lie from 
Hurope, and it is, out of the question, 
sufficiently far to meet with many of the 
islands that are known to abound in the 
seas of Asia. The public reckoning 
maketh the distance a little more than 
eight hundred leagues; but, in consequence 


| 


! 


of the favorable currents of which we have | a loud shout, for all well knew that this — 
lately had so much, I doubt if we are not | plant certainly came from some shore, 


rest. 


/sea, and shot ahead, a rush of a bright 


at this moment, if not even further. We 
are doubtless a trifle nearer to the Azores, 
which are situated further west, though 
in a higher latitude.”’ 
‘Then you think, senor, that we may 
really expect land ere many days? ”’ 
“*So certain do I feel of this, Luis, that 
I should have little apprehension of com- 
plying with the terms of these audacious 
men, but for the humiliation. Ptolemy 
divided the earth ifto twenty-four hours, 
of fifteen degrees each, and I place but 
some five or six of these hours in the At- 
lantic. Thirteen hundred leagues, I feel | 
persuaded, wiil bring us to the shores of 
Asia, and eleven of these thirteen hun- 
dred leagues do I believe we have come.”’ 
‘‘To-morrow may then prove an event- 
ful day, Senor Almirante; and now to 
our cots, where I shall dream of a fairer 
land than Christian eye ever yet looked 
upon, with the fairest maiden of Spain— 
nay, by San Pedro! of Enrope—beckon- 
ing me on!”’ | 
Columbus and Luis now sought their — 
In the morning, it was evident, by 
the surly leoks of the people, that feelings 
like a suppressed volcano were burning in 
their bosoms, and that any untoward ac- 
cident might produce an eruption. TFor- 
tunately, however, signs of a nature so 
novel soon appeared as to draw off the 
attention of the most disaffected from 
their melancholy broodings. The wind 
was fresh, as usual fair, and, what was 


really a novelty since quitting Ferro, the 


sea had got up, and the vessels were rid- 
ing over waves which removed that ap- 
pearance of an unnatural calm that had 
hitherto alarmed the men with its long 
continuance. Columbus had not been on 
deck five minutes when a joyful cry from 
Pepe drew all eyes toward the yard on ~ 
which he was at work. The seaman was 
pointing eagerly at some object in the 
water, and, rushing to the side of the ves- 
sel, all saw the welcome sign that had — 
caught his gaze. As the ship lifted on a 


fresh green was passed, and the men gave — 
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and that it could not have been long torn | 


from the spot of its growth. 

«‘This is truly a blessed omen said 
Columbus ; ‘‘ rushes cannot grow without 
the light of heaven, whatever may be the 
case with weeds.’’ 

This little occurrence changed, or at 
least checked, the feelings of the dis- 
affected. Hope once more resumed its 
sway, and all who could ascended the rig- 
ging to watch the western horizon. The 
rapid motion of the vessels, too, added 
to this buoyancy of feeling, the Pinta 
and Niiia passing and repassing the ad- 
miral, as it might be in pure wantonness. 
A few hours later fresh weeds were met, 
and about noon Sancho announced confi- 
dently that he had seen a fish which is 
known to live in the vicinity of rocks. An 
hour later the Nifia came sheering up to- 
ward the admiral, with her commander in 
the rigging, evidently desirous of com- 
municating some tidings of moment. 

‘What now, good Vicente Yafiez ?’’ 
called out Columbus; ‘‘thou seemest the 
messenger of welcome news !”’ 

“T think myself such, Don Christopher, ’’ 
answered the other. ‘‘ We have just 
passed a bush bearing roseberries, quite 
newly torn from the tree! This isa sign 
that cannot deceive us.”’ . 

“Thou say’st true, my friend. To the 
west !—to the west! Happy will he be 
whose eyes first behold the wonders of the 
Indies !”’ 

It would not be easy to describe the 
degree of hope and exultation that now 
began to show itself among the people. 
Good-natured jests flew about the decks, 
and the laugh was easily raised where so 
lately all had been despondency and gloom. 
‘The minutes flew swiftly by, and every 
man had ceased to think of Spain, bend- 
ing his thoughts again on the as yet un- 
seen west. 

A little later acry of exultation was 
heard from the Pinta, which was a short 
distance to windward and ahead of the 
admiral. As this vessel shortened sail 
and hove-to, lowering a boat, and then 
immediately kept away, the Santa Maria 
‘soon came foaming up ander her quarter 
and spoke her. 
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«What now, Martin Alonzo?’’ asked 
Columbus, suppressing his anxiety in an 
appearance of calmness and dignity. 
“Thou and. thy people seem in an 
ecstasy ?”’ 

‘““Well may we be so! About an hour 
since we passed a piece of the cane-plant, 
of the sort of which sugar is made in the 
Kast, as travelers say, and such as we 
often see in our own ports. But this is a 
trifling symptom of land compared to the 
trunk of a tree that we have also passed. 
As if Providence had not yet dealt with us 
with sufficient kindness, all these articles 
were met floating near each other; and 
we have thought them of sufficient value 
to lower a boat, that we might possess 
them.”’ 

‘‘Lay thy sails to the mast, good Martin 
Alonzo, and send thy prizes hither, that I 
may judge of their value.”’ 

Pinzon complied, and the Santa Maria 
being hove-to at the same time, the boat 
soon touched her side. Martin Alonzo 
made but one bound from the thwart to 
the gunwale of the ship, and was soon on 
the deck of the admiral. Here he eagerly 
displayed the different articies that his 
men tossed after him, all of which had 
been taken out of the sea not an hour 
before. 

“¢ See, noble senores,’’ said Martin Alon- 
zo, almost breathless with haste to dis- 
play his treasures, ‘“‘this is a sort of 
board, though of unknown wood, and 
fashioned with exceeding care; here is 
also another piece of cane; this is a plant 
that: surely cometh from the land; and, 
most of all, this is a walking-stick, fash- 
ioned by the hand of man, and that, too, 
with exceeding care ! ”’ 

‘‘ All this is: true,’’? said Columbus, ex- 
amining the different articles, one by one; 
‘‘God, in his might and power, be praised 
for these comfortable evidences of our 
near approach to a new world! None 
but a malignant infidel can now doubt of 
our final success.”’ 

‘These things have questionless come 
from some boat that hath been upset, 
which will account for their being so near 
each other in the water,’’ said Martin 
Alonzo, willing to sustain his physical 
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proofs by a plausible theory. 
not be wonderful were drowned bodies 
near.”’ 

‘Let us hope not, Martin Alonzo,’’ an- 
swered the admiral; ‘“‘let usfancy naught 
so melancholy. A thousand accidents 
may have thrown these articles together 
into the sea; and once there, they would 
float in company for a twelvemonth, un- 
less violently separated. But come they 
whence they may, to us they are infallible 
proofs that not only land is near, but 
land which is the abiding-place of men.”’ 

It is not easy to describe the enthusi- 
asm that now prevailed in all the vessels. 
Hitherto they had met with only birds, 
and fishes, and weeds, signs that are often 
precarious; but here was such proof of 
their being in the neighborhood of their 
fellow - creatures as it was not easy to 
withstand. It was true, articles of this 
nature might drift, in time, even across 
the vast distance they had come; but it 
was not probable that they would drift 
so far in company. Then, the berries 
were fresh, the board was of an unknown 
wood, and the walking-stick, in particu- 
lar, if such indeed was its use, was carved 
in a manner that was never practiced 
in Europe. The different articles passed 
from hand to hand, until all in the ship 
had examined them; and everything like 
doubt vanished before this unlooked - for 
confirmation of the admiral’s predictions. 
Pinzon returned to his vessel, sail was 
again made, and the fleet continued to 
steer to the west-southwest until the hour 
of sunset. 

Something like a chill of disappoint- 
ment again came over the more faint- 
hearted of the people, however, as they 
once more, or for the thirty-fourth time 
since quitting Gomera, saw the sun sink 
behind a watery horizon. More than a 
hundred vigilant eyes watched the glow- 
ing margin of the ocean at this interesting 
moment, and though the heavens were 


cloudless naught was visible but the ‘glo-. 


riously-tinted vault and the outline of 
water, broken into the usual ragged 
forms of the unquiet element. 

The wind freshened as evening closed, 


and Columbus having called his vessels | 
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‘It would |! together, as was usual with him at that. 


hour, he issued new orders concerning the 
course. For the last two or three days 
they had been steering materially to the 
southward of west, and Columbus, who 
felt persuaded that his most certain and 
his nearest direction from land to land 
was to traverse the ocean, if possible, on 
a single parallel of latitude, was anxious 
to resume his favorite course, which was 
what he fancied to be due west. Just as 
night drew around the mariners, accord- 
ingly, the ships edged away to the re- 
quired course, and ran off at the rate of 
nine miles the hour, following the orb of 
day as if resolute to penetrate into the 
mysteries of his nightly retreat, until 
some great discovery should reward the 
effort. 

Immediately after this change in the 
course the people sang the vesper hymn, 
as usual, which, in that mild sea, they 
often deferred until the hour when the 
watch below sought their hammocks. 
That night, however, none felt disposed 
to sleep ; and it was late when the chant 
of the seamen commenced, with the words 
of “Salve fac Regina.’’ It was a sol- 
emn thing to hear the songs of religious 
praise mingling with the sighings of the 
breeze and the wash of the waters in that 
ocean solitude; and the solemnity was 
increased by the expectations of the ad- 
venturers and the mysteries that lay be- 
hind the curtain they believed themselves 
about to raise. Never before had this 
hymn sounded so sweetly in the ears of 
Columbus, and Luis found his eyes suffus- 
ing with tears, as he recalled the soft 
thrilling notes of Mercedes’ voice, in her 
holy breathings of praise at this hour. 
When the office ended, the admiral called 
the crew to the quarter-deck, and ad- 
dressed them earnestly from his station 
on the poop. 

‘‘T rejoice, my friends,”’ he said, ‘‘ that 
you have had the grace to chant the ves- 
per hymn in so devout a spirit, at a mo- 
ment when there is So much reason to be 
grateful to God for his goodness to us 
throughout this voyage. Look back at 
the past and see if one of you, the oldest 
sailor of your number, can recall any 
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passage at sea, I will not say of equal; her course with a full sail; while half a 


length, for that no one here hath ever 
before made, but any equal number of 
days at sea, in which the winds have been 
as fair, the weather as propitious, or the 
ocean as calm, as on this occasion. Then 
what cheering signs have encouraged us 
to persevere! God is in the midst of the 
ocean, my friends, as well as in the sanct- 
uaries of the land. Step by step, as it 
were, hath he led us on, now filling the 
air with birds, now causing the sea to 
abound with unusual fishes, and then 
spreading before us fields of plants, such 
as are seldom met far from the rocks 
where they grew. The last and best of 
his signs hath he given us this day. My 
own calculations are in unison with these 
proofs, and I deem it probable that we 
reach the land this very night. In a few 
hours, or when we shall have run the dis- 
tance commanded by the eye as the light 
left us, I shall deem it prudent to shorten 
sail; and I call on all of you to be watch- 
ful, lest we unwittingly throw ourselves 
on the strange shores. Ye know that the 
sovereigns have graciously promised ten 
thousand maravedis yearly, and for life, 
to him who shall first discover land: to 
this rich reward I will add a doublet of 
velvet, such as it would befit a grandee to 
wear. Sleep not, then; but, at the turn 
of the night, be all vigilance and watch- 
fulness. I am now most serious with ye, 
and look for land this very blessed night.’’ 
These encouraging words produced their 
full effect, the men scattering themselves 
in the ship, each taking the best position 
he could, to earn the coveted prizes. Deep 
expectation is always a quiet feeling, the 
jealous senses seeming to require silence 
and intensity of concentration in order to 
give them their full exercise. Columbus 
remained on the poop, while Luis, less in- 
terested, threw himself on a sail, and 
passed the time in musing on Mercedes, 
and in picturing to himself the joyful mo- 
ment when he might meet her again, a 
triumphant and successful adventurer. 
The deathlike silence that prevailed in 
the ship added to the absorbing interest 
of that important night. At the distance 
of a mile was the little Nina, gliding on 


league still further in advance was to be 
seen the shadowy outline of the Pinta, 
which preceded her consorts, as the swift- 
est sailer with a fresh breeze. Sancho had 
been round to every sheet and brace in 
person, and never before had the admir- 
al’s ship held as good way with her con- 
sorts as on that night, all three of the 
vessels appearing to have caught the eager 
spirit of those they contained, and to be 
anxious to outdo themselves. At moments 
the men started, while the wind murmured 
through the cordage, as if they heard un- 
known and strange voices from a myste- 
rious world; and fifty times, when the 
waves combed upon the sides of the ship, 
did they turn their heads, expecting to see 
a crowd of unknown beings, fresh from the 
eastern world, pouring in upon their decks. 

As for Columbus, he sighed often; for 
minutes at a time would he stand looking 
intently toward the west, like one who 
strove to penetrate the gloom of night 
with organs exceeding human powers. 
At length he bent his body forward, 
gazed intently over the weather railing 
of the ship, and then, lifting his cap, he 
seemed to be offering up his spirit in 
thanksgiving or prayer. All this Luis 
witnessed where he lay; at the next in- 
stant he heard himself called. 

“Pero Gutierrez—Pedro de Munos— 
Luis—whatever thou art termed,’’ said 
Columbus, his fine masculine voice trem- 
bling with eagerness, ‘‘come hither, son ; 
tell me if thine eyes accord with mine. 
Look in this direction—here, more on the 
vessel’s beam; seest thou aught uncom- 
mon ? ”’ 

**T saw a light, senor; one that resem- 
bled a candle, being neither larger nor 
more brilliant ; and to me it appeared to 
move, as if carried in the hand or tossed 
by waves.’’ 

“Thy eyes did not deceive thee; thou 
seest it doth not come of either of our 
consorts, both of which are here on the 
bow.” 

‘What do you, then, take this light to 
signify, Don Christopher ? ”’ 

‘Tand! Itis either on the land itself, 
rendered small by distance, or it cometh 
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of some vessel that is a stranger to us, 
and which belongeth to the Indies. There 
is Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, the comp- 
troller of the fleet, beneath us; descend, 
and bid him come hither.”’ 

Luis did as required, and presently the 
comptroller was also at the admiral’s 
side. Half an hour passed, and the 
light was not seen again; then it gleamed 
upward once or twice, like a torch, and 
finally disappeared. This circumstance 
was soon known to all in the ship, 
though few attached the same impor- 
tance to it as Columbus himself. 

‘This is land,’’ quietly observed the 
admiral, to those near his person; “‘ere 
many hours we may expect to behold it. 
Now ye may pour out your souls in grati- 
tude and confidence, for in such a sign 
there can be no deception. No _ phe- 
nomenon of the ocean resembleth that 
light; and my reckoning placeth us in 
a quarter of the world where land must 
exist, else is the earth no sphere.”’ 

Notwithstanding this great confidence 
on the part of the admiral, most of those 
in the ship did not yet feel the same 
certainty in the result, although all felt 
the strongest hopes of falling in with 
land next day. Columbus saying no more 
on the subject, the former silence was 
soon resumed, and, in a few minutes, 
every eye was again turned toward the 
west, in anxious watchfulness. In this 
manner the time passed away, the ships 
driving ahead with a speed much exceed- 
ing that of their ordinary rate of sailing, 
until the night had turned, when its dark- 
ness was suddenly illuminated by a blaze 
of light, and the report of a gun from 
the Pinta came struggling up against 
the fresh breeze of the trades. 

‘‘There speaketh Martin Alonzo!’’ 
exclaimed the admiral; ‘‘and we may be 
certain that he hath not given the signal 
idly. Who sitteth at the top-gallant yard, 
there, on watch for wonders ahead ? ”’ 

‘‘Senor Don Almirante, it is I,’”’ an- 
swered Sancho. ‘‘I have been here since 
we sang the vesper hymn.’’ 

«‘Seest thou aught unusual westward ? 
Look vigilantly, for we touch on mighty 
things ! ”’ 
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‘‘Naught, senor, unless it be that the 
Pinta is lessening her canvas, and the 
Nina is already closing with our fleet con- 
sort—nay, I now see the latter shorten- 
ing sail also!’ 

‘‘For these great tidings, all honor and 
praise be to God! These are proofs that 
no false cry hath this time misled their 
judgments. We will join our consorts, 
good Bartolemeo, ere we take in a single 
inch of canvas.”’ 

Everything was now in notion on board 
the Santa Maria, which went dashing 
ahead for another half hour, when she 
came up with the two other caravels, both 
of which had hauled by the wind, under 
short canvas, and were forging slowly 
through the water on different tacks, like 
coursers cooling themselves after having 
terminated a severe struggle by reaching 
the goal. 

‘*Come hither, Luis,’’ said Columbus, 
‘‘and feast thine eyes with a sight that 
doth not often meet the gaze of the best 
of Christians.”’ 

The night was far from dark, a tropical . 
sky glittering with a thousand stars, and 
even the ocean itself appearing to emit a 
somber, melancholy light. By the aid of 
such assistants it was possible to see sev- 
eral miles, and more especially to note 
objects on the margin of the ocean. 
When the young man cast his eyes to lee- 
ward, as directed by Columbus, he very 
plainly perceived a point where the blue 
of the sky ceased, and a dark mound rose 
from the water, stretching for a few 
leagues southward, and then terminated, 
as it had commenced, by a union between 
the watery margin ef the ocean, and the 
void of heaven. The intermediate space 
had the defined outline, the density, and 
the hue of land as seen at midnight. 

‘‘ Behold the Indies? ’’ said Columbus ; 
‘“‘the mighty problem is solved! This is 
doubtless an island, but a continent is 
near. Laud be to God!”’ 
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‘“¢ There is a Power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
‘The desert and illimitable air— 


Lone wandering, but not lost.”’ —BRYANT. 


THE two or three hours that succeeded 
were hours of an extraordinary and in- 
tense interest. The three vessels stood 
hovering off the dusky shore, barely 
keeping ‘at a safe distance, stripped . of 
most of their canvas, resembling craft 
that cruised leisurely at a given point, 
indifferent to haste or speed. As they 
occasionally and slowly passed each other, 
words of heartfelt congratulation were 
exchanged ; but no noisy or intemperate 
exultation was heard on that all-impor- 
tant night. The sensations excited in the 
adventurers, by their success, were too 
deep and solemn for any such vulgar ex- 
hibition of joy; and perhaps there was 


not one among them all who did not, at) 


that moment, inwardly confess his pro- 
found submission to, and absolute depend- 
ence on, a Divine Providence. 

Columbus was silent. Emotions like 
his seldom find vent in words; but his 
heart was overflowing with gratitude 
and love. He believed himself to be in 
the further east, and to have reached that 
part of the world by sailing west; and it 
is natural to suppose that he expected the 
curtain of day would rise on some of those 
scenes of Oriental magnificence which had 
been so eloquently described by the Polos 


and other travelers in those remote and | 


little known regions. That this or other 
islands were inhabited, the little he had 
seen sufficiently proved ; but, as yet, all 
the rest was conjecture of the wildest and 
most uncertain character. The fragrance 
of the land, however, was very perceptible 
in the vessels, thus affording an opportu- 
nity to two of the senses to unite in estab- 
lishing their success. 

At length the long wished-for day ap- 
proached, and the eastern sky began to 
assume the tints that precede the appear- 
ance of the sun. As the light diffused 
itself athwart the dark blue ocean, and 
reached the island, the outlines of the lat- 
ter became more and more distinct.; then 
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! objects became visible on its surface, trees, 
glades, rocks, and irregularities, starting 
out of the gloom, until the whole picture 
was drawn in the gray, solemn’ colors of 
morning. Presently the direct rays of 
the sun touched it, gilding its prominent 
points, and throwing others into shadow. 

It then became apparent that the discov- 
ery was that of an island of no great ex- 
tent, well wooded, and of a verdant and 
pleasant aspect. The land was low, but 
possessed an outline sufficiently graceful 
to cause it to seem a paradise in the eyes 
of men who had seriously doubted whether 
they were ever to look on solid ground 
again. The view of his mother earth is 
always pleasant to the mariner who has 
long gazed on nothing but water and sky ; 

but thrice beautiful did it now seem to men 
who not only saw in it their despair cured, 

but their most brilliant hopes revived. 

From the position of the land near him, 

Columbus did not doubt that he had 
_passed another island, on which the hight 
had been seen, and, from his known course, 

this conjecture has since been rendered 
| almost certain. 

The sun had scarcely risen, when living 

beings were seen rushing out of the woods 
to gaze in astonishment at the sudden ap- 
_pearance of machines, that were at first 
‘mistaken by the untutored islanders for 
messengers from heaven. Shortly after 
Columbus anchored his little fleet, and 
landed to take possession in the name of 
| the two sovereigns. 
As much state was observed on this 
/occasion as the limited means of the ad- 
venturers would allow. Hach vessel sent 
a boat, with her commander. The ad- 
miral, attired in scarlet, and carrying the 
royal standard, proceeded in advance, 
while Martin Alonzo and Vicente Yanez 
Pinzon followed, holding banners bearing 
crosses, the symbol of the expedition, with 
letters representing the initials of the two 
sovereigns, or F. and Y., for Fernando 
and Ysabel. 

The forms usual to such occasions were 
observed on reaching the shore. Columbus 
took possession, rendered thanks to God 
for the success of the expedition, and then 
began to look about him in order to form 
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some estimate of the value of his dis- 
covery.” 

No sooner were the ceremonies observed 
than the people crowded round the ad- 
miral, and began to pour out their con- 
gratulations for his success, with their 
contrition for their own distrust and dis- 
affection. The scene has often been de- 
scribed as a proof of the waywardness 
and inconstancy of human judgments ; 
the being who had so lately been scowled 
on as a reckless and selfish adventurer 
being now regarded as little less than a 
god. The admiral was no more elated by 
this adulation than he had been intimi- 
dated by the previous dissatisfaction, 
maintaining his calmness of exterior and 
gravity of demeanor with those who 
pressed around him, though a close ob- 
server might have detected the gleaming 
of triumph in his eye, and the glow of in- 
ward rapture on his cheek. 

‘“These honest people are as inconstant 
in their apprehensions as they are extreme 
in their rejoicings,’’ said Columbus to Luis, 
when liberated a little from the throng ; 
‘‘vesterday they would have cast me into 
the sea, and to-day they are disposed to 
forget God himself in his unworthy creat- 
ure. Dost not see that the men who gave 
uS most concern, on account of their dis- 


* It is a singular fact that the position and name 
of the precise island that was first fallen in with, on 
this celebrated voyage, remain to this day, if nota 
matter of doubt, at least a matter of discussion. 
By most persons, some of the best authorities in- 
cluded, it is believed that the adventurers made 
Cat Island, as the place is now called, though the 
admiral gave it the appellation of San Salvador; 
while others contend for what is now termed Turk’s 
Island. The reason given for the latter opinion is 
the position of the island, and the course subse- 
quently steered in order to reach Cuba. Munoz is 
of opinion that it was Watling’s Island, which lies 
due east of Cat Island, at the distance of a degree of 
longitude, or afew hours’ run. As respects Turk’s 
Island, the facts do not sustain the theory. The 
course steered after quitting the island was not 
west, but southwest; and we find Columbus anx- 
ious to get south to reach the island of Cuba, which 
was described to him by the natives, and which he 
believed to be Cipango. No reason is given by 
Munoz for his opinion; but Watling’s does not an- 
swer the description of the great navigator, while it 
isso placed as to have lain quite near his course, and 
was doubtless passed unseen in the darkness. Itis 
thought the light so often observed by Columbus 
was on this island. 
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i content, are now the loudest in their ap- 
plause ?”’ 

‘‘This is but nature, senor; fear fly- 
ing from panic to exultation. These 
knaves fancy they are praising you, 
when they are in truth rejoicing in their 
own escape from some unknown but 
dreaded evil. Our friends Sancho and 
Pepe seem not to be thus overwhelmed, 
for while the last is gathering flowers 
from this shore of India, the first seems 
to be looking about him with commend- 
able coolness, as if he might be calculat- 
ing the latitude and longitude of the Great 
Khan’s doblas.”’ 

Columbus smiled, and, accompanied by 
Luis, he drew nearer to the two men men- 
tioned, who were a little apart from the 
rest of the group. Sancho was standing 
with his hands thrust into the bosom of his 
doublet, regarding the scene with the cool- 
ness of a philosopher, and toward him the 
admiral first directed his steps. 

‘‘ How is this, Sancho of the shipyard 
gate ?’’ said the great navigator; ‘‘ thou 
lookest on this glorious scene as coolly as 
thou wouldest regard a street in Moguer, 
or a field in Andalusia ? ”’ 

‘“‘Senor Don Almirante, the same hand 
made both. This is not the first island 
on which I have landed ; nor are yonder 
naked savages the first men I have seen 
who were not dressed in scarlet doublets.”’ 

‘< But hast thou no feeling for success— 
no gratitude to God for this vast dis- 
covery? Reflect, my friend, we are on 
the confines of Asia, and yet have we come 
here by holding a western course.’’ 

‘‘That the last is true, senor, I will 
swear myself, having held the tiller in 
mine own hands no small part of the 
way. Do you think, Senor Don Almir- 
ante, that we have come far enough in 
this direction to have got to the- back 
side of the earth, or to stand, as it might 
be, under the very feet of Spain? ” 

‘By no means. The realms of the 
Great Khan will scarcely occupy the po- 
sition you mean.”’ 

‘Then, senor, what will there be to pre- 
vent the doblas of that country from fall- 
ing off into the air, leaving us our journey 
for our pains ?”’ 
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‘The same power that will prevent! fancied reports of the natives, until the 
our caravels from dropping out of the | 28th, when he reached that of Cuba. 
sea, and the water itself from following. | Here he imagined, for a time, that he had 


These things depend on natural laws, my 
friend, and nature is a legislator that will 
be respected.”’ 

“It is all Moorish to me,’’ returned 
Sancho, rubbing his eyebrows. ‘‘ Here 
we are, of a verity, if not actually be- 
neath the feet of Spain, standing, as it 
might be, on the side of the house; and 
yet I find no more difficulty in keeping on 
an even keel than I did in Moguer—by 
Santa Clara! less in some particulars, 
good solid Xeres wine being far less plenty 
here than there.’’ 

“Thou art no Moor, Sancho, although 
thy father’s name bea secret. And thou, 
Pepe, what dost thou find in those flowers 
to draw thy attention so early from all 
these wonders? ”’ 

«Senor, I gather them for Monica. A 
female hath a more delicate feeling than 
a man, and she will be glad to see with 
what sort of ornaments God hath adorned 
the Indies.’’ 

‘Dost thou fancy, Pepe, that thy love 
can keep those flowers in bloom until the 
good caravel shall recross the Atlantic ?’’ 
demanded Luis, laughing. 

‘¢Who knoweth, Senor Gutierrez? A 
warm heart maketh a thriving nursery. 
You would do well, too, if you prefer any 
- Castilian lady to all others, to bethink you 
of her beauty, and gather some of these 
rare plants to deck her hair.”’ 

Columbus now turned away, the natives 
seeming disposed to approach the stan- 
gers, while Luis remained near the young 
sailor, who still continued to collect the 
plants of the tropics. In a minute our hero 
was similarly employed; and long ere the 
admiral and the wondering islanders had 
commenced their first parley, he had ar- 
ranged a gorgeous bouquet, which he al- 
ready fancied in the glossy dark hair of 
Mercedes. 

The events of a public nature that fol- 
lowed are too familiar to every intelligent 
reader to need repetition here. After 
passing a short time at San Salvador, 
Columbus proceeded to other islands, led 
on by curiosity, and guided by real or 


found the continent, and he continued 
coasting it, first in a northwesterly, and 
then in a southeasterly direction, for near 
a month. Familiarity with the novel 
scenes that offered soon lessened their in- 
fluence, and the inbred feelings of avarice 
and ambition began to resume their sway 
in the bosoms of several of those who had 
been foremost in manifesting their sub- 
mission to the admiral, when the discovery 
of land so triumphantly proved the justice 
of his theories and the weakness of their 
own misgivings. Among others who thus 
came under the influence of their nature 
was Martin Alonzo Pinzon, who, finding 
himself almost entirely excluded from the 
society of the young Count of Llera, in 
whose eyes he perceived he filled but a 
very subordinate place, fell back on his 
own local importance, and began to envy 
Columbus a glory that he now fancied he 
might have secured for himself. Hot 
words had passed between the admiral 
and himself, on more than one occasion, 
before the land was made, and every day 
something new occurred to increase the 
coldness between them. 

It forms no part of this work to dwell 
on the events that followed, as the adven- 
turers proceeded from island to island, 
port to port, and river to river. It was 
soon apparent that very important dis- 
coveries had been made; and the adven- 
turers were led on day by day, pursuing 
their investigations, and following direc- 
tions that were ill-comprehended, but 
which, it was fancied, pointed to mines of 
gold. Everywhere they met with a gor- 
geous and bountiful nature, scenery that 
fascinated the eye, and a climate that 
soothed the senses; but, as yet, man was 
found living in the simplest condition of 
the savage state. The delusion of being 
in the Indies was general, and every inti- 
mation that fell from those untutored be- 
ings, whether by word or sign, was sup- 
posed to have some reference to the riches 
of the East. All believed that, if not ab- 
solutely within the kingdom of the Great 
Khan, they were at least on its confines. 
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Under such circumstances, when each day | tain dark-looking and dried leaves, which 


actually produced new scenes, promising 
still greater novelties, few bethought them 
of Spain, unless it were in connection with 
the glory of returning to her, successful 
and triumphant. Even Luis dwelt less 
intently in his thoughts on Mercedes, suf- 
fering her image, beautiful as it was, to 
be momentarily supplanted by the unusual 
spectacles that arose before his physical 
sight in such constant and unwearied 
succession. Little substantial, beyond the 
fertile soil and genial climate, offered, it is 
true, in the way of realizing all the bright 
expectations of the adventurers in con- 
nection with pecuniary advantages; but 
each moment was fraught with hope, and 
noone knew what a day would bring forth. 
Two agents were at length sent into 
the interior to make discoveries, and Co- 
lumbus profited by the occasion to careen 
his vessels. About the time this mission 
was expected to return, Luis sallied forth 
with a party of armed men to meet it, 
Sancho making one of his escort. The 
ambassadors were met on their way back 
at a short day’s march from the vessel, 
accompanied by a few of the natives, who 
were following with intense curiosity, ex- 
pecting at each moment to see their un- 
known visitors take their flight toward 
heaven. A short halt was made for the 
purpose of refreshing themselves, after 
the two parties had joined ; and Sancho, 
as reckless of danger on the land as on 
the ocean, stalked into a village that lay 
near the halting place. Here he endeav- 
ored to make himself as agreeable to the 
inhabitants as oneof his appearance very 
well could, by means of signs. Sancho 
figured in this little hamlet under some 
uch advantages as those that are en- 
joyed in the country by a great man from 
town; the spectators not being as yet 
sufficiently sophisticated to distinguish 
between the cut of a doublet and the 
manner of wearing it, as between a clown 
and a noble. He had not been many 
minutes playing the grandee among these 
slmple beings, when they seemed desirous 
of offering to him some mark of particular 
distinction. 
Presently, a man appeared, holding cer- 


he held out to the hero of the moment ina 
deferential manner, as a Turk would offer 
his dried sweetmeats, or an American his 
cake. Sancho was about to accept the 
present, though he would greatly have 
preferred a dobla, of which he had not 
seen any since the last received from the 
admiral, when a forward movement was 
made by most of the Cubans, who humbly, 
and with emphasis, uttered the word 
“tobacco ’’—*‘ tobacco.’’ On this hint, 
the person who held forth the offering drew 
back, repeated the same word in an apol- 
ogizing manner, and set about making 
what, it was now plain, was termed a 
‘‘tobacco,’’ in the language of that coun- 
try. This was soon effected by rolling up 
the leaves in the form of a rude cigar, 
when a ‘“ tobacco,’’ duly manufactured, 
was offered to the seaman. Sancho took 
the present, nodded his head condescend- 
ingly, repeated the words himself in the 
best manner he could, and thrust the 
‘‘tobacco”’ into his pocket. This move- 
ment evidently excited some surprise . 
among the spectators, but after a little 
consultation one of them lighted an end 
of a roll, applied the other to his mouth, 
and began to puff forth volumes of a fra- 
grant light smoke, not only to his own in- 
finite satisfaction, but seemingly to that 
of allaround him. Sancho attempted an 
imitation, which resulted, as is common | 
with the tyro in this accomplishment, in 
his reeling back to his party with the 
pallid countenance of an opium-chewer, 
and a nausea that he had not experiened 
since the day he first ventured beyond the 
bar of Saltes, to issue on the troubled sur- 
face of the Atlantic. 

This little scene might be termed the 
introduction of the well-known American 
weed into civilized society, the misappre- 
hension of the Spaniards, touching the 
appellation, transferring the name of the 
roll to the plant itself. Thus did Sancho, 
of the shipyard gate, become the first 
Christian tobacco smoker, an accomplish- 
ment in which he was so soon afterward 
rivaled by some of the greatest men of 
his age, and which has extended down to 
our own times. 
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On the return of his agents, Columbus 
again sailed, pushing his way along the 
north shore of Cuba. While struggling 
against the trades, with a view to get to 
the eastward, he found the wind too fresh, 
and determined to bear up for a favorite 
haven in the island of Cuba, that he had 
named Puerto del Principe. With this 
view a signal was made to call the Pinta 
down, that vessel being far to windward ; 
and, as night was near, lights were carried 
in order to enable Martin Alonzo to close 
with his commander. The next morning, 
at the dawn of day, when Columbus came 
on deck, he cast a glance around him, and 
beheld the Nina, hove-to under his lee, but 
no signs of the other caravel. 

‘‘Have none seen the Pinia?’’ de- 
manded the admiral, hastily, of Sancho, 
who stood at the helm. 

‘¢Senor, J did, as long as eyes could see 
a vessel that was striving to get out of 
view. Master Martin Alonzo hath disap- 
peared in the eastern board, while we have 
been lying-to, here, in waiting for him to 
come down.” 

Columbus now perceived that he was 
deserted by the very man who had once 
shown so much zeal in his behalf, and who 
had given, in the act, new proof of the 
manner in which friendship vanishes be- 
fore self-interest and cupidity. There had 
been among the adventurers many re- 
ports of the existence of gold mines, ob- 
tained from the descriptions of the natives; 
and the admiral made no doubt that his 
insubordinate follower had profited by the 
superior sailing of his caravel, to keep the 
wind, in the expectation to be the first to 
reach the Eldorado of their wishes. As 
the weather still continued unfavorable, 
however, the Santa Maria and the Nifia 
returned to port, where they waited for a 
change. This separation occurred on the 
21st of November, at which moment the 
expedition had not advanced beyond the 
north coast of Cuba. 

From this time until the sixth of the fol- 
lowing month, Columbus continued his 
examination of this noble island, when he 
crossed what has since been termed the 
‘‘windward passage,’’ and first touched 
on the shores of Hayti. All this time, 
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there had been as much communication as 
circumstances would allow, with the ab- 
origines, the Spaniards making friends 
wherever they went, aS a consequence of 
the humane and prudent measures of the 
admiral. It is true that violence had been 
done, in a few instances, by seizing half a 
dozen individuals in order to carry them 
to Spain, as offerings to Dona Isabella ; 
but this act was easily reconcilable to 
usage in that age, equally on account of 
the deference that was paid to the kingly 
authority, and on the ground that the 
seizures were for the good of the captives’ 
souls. 

The adventurers were more delighted 
with the bold, and yet winning aspect of 
Hayti, than they had been with even the 
adjacent island of Cuba. The inhabitants 
were found to be handsomer and more 
civilized than any they had yet seen, 
while they retained the gentleness and 
docility that had proved so pleasing to 
the admiral. Gold, also, was seen among 
them in considerable quantities; and the 
Spaniards set on foot a trade of some ex- 
tent, in which the usual incentive of civil- 
ized man was the great aim of one side, 
and hawk’s-bells appear to have been the 
principal desideratum with the other. 

In this manner, and in making hazard- 
ous advances along the coast, the ad- 
miral was occupied until the 20th of the 
month, when he reached a point that was 
said to be in the vicinity of the residence 
of the Great Cacique of all that portion 
of the island. This prince, whose name, 
as spelt by the Spaniards, was Guacana- 
gari, had many tributary caciques, and 
was understood, from the half-intelligible 
descriptions of his subjects, to be a mon- 
arch that was much beloved. On the 
22d, while still lying in the Bay of Acul, 
where the vessels had anchored two days 
previously, a large canoe was seen enter- 
ing the haven. It was shortly after an- 
nounced to the admiral that this boat 
contained an ambassador from the Great 
Cacique, who brought presents from his 
master, with a request that the vessels 
would move a league or two further east 
and anchor off the town inhabited by the 
prince himself. The wind preventing an 
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immediate compliance, a messenger was! torians who have subsequently collected 


dispatched with a suitable answer, and 
the ambassador returned. Fatigued with 
idleness, anxious to see more of the in- 
terior, and impelled by a constitutional 
love of adventure, Luis, who had struck 
up a hasty friendship with a young man 
called Mattinao, who attended the am- 
bassador, asked permission to accompany 
him, taking his passage in the canoe. 
Columbus gave his consent to this pro- 
posal with a good deal of reluctance, the 
rank and importance of our hero inducing 
him to avoid the consequences of any 
treachery or accident. The importunity 
of Luis finally prevailed, however, and he 
departed with many injunctions to be dis- 
ereet, being frequently admonished of the 
censure that would await the admiral in 
the event of anything serious occurring. 
Asa precaution, too, Sancho Mundo was 
directed to accompany the young man, in 
this chivalrous adventure, in the capacity 
of an esquire. 

No weapon more formidable than a 
blunt arrow having yet been seen in the 
hands of the natives, the young Count de 
Liera declined taking his mail, going 
armed only with a trusty sword, the tem- 
per of which had been tried on many a 
Moorish corselet and helm, in his foot en- 
counters, and protected by a light buckler. 
An arquebuse had been put into his hand, 
but he refused it, as a weapon unsuited to 
knightly hands, and as betraying a dis- 
trust that was not merited by the previous 
conduct of the natives. Sancho, however, 
was less scrupulous, and accepted the 
weapon. In order, moreover, to divert 
the attention of his followers from a con- 
cession that the admiral felt to be a de- 
parture from his own rigid laws, Luis and 
his companions landed, and entered the 
canoe at a point concealed from the ves- 
sels, in order that their absence might not 
be known. It is owing to these circum- 
stances, as well as to the general mystery 
that was thrown about the connection of 
the young grandee with the expedition, 
that the occurrences we are about to re- 
late were never entered by the admiral in 
his journal, and have consequently es- 
caped the prying eyes of the various his- 


so much from that pregnant document. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘‘Thou seemeth to fancy’s eye 
An animated blossom born in air; 
Which breathes and bourgeons in the golden sky, 
And sheds its odors there.’—-SUTERMEISTER. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his native resolu- 
tion, and an indifference to danger that 
amounted to recklessness, Luis did not 
find himself alone with the Haytians 
without, at least, a lively consciousness 
of the novelty of his situation. Still, 
nothing occurred to excite uneasiness, 
and he continued his imperfect commu- 
nications with his new friends, occasional- 
ly throwing a remark to Sancho, in Span- 
ish, who merely wanted encouragement 
to discourse by the hour. Instead of fol- 
lowing the boat of the Santa Maria, on 
board which the ambassador had em- 
barked, the canoe pushed on several 
leagues further east, it being understood 
that Luis was not to present himself in 
the town of Guacanagari, until after the 
arrival of the ships, when he was to re- 
join his comrades stealthily, or in a way 
not to attract attention. 

Our hero would not have been a true 
lover, had he remained indifferent to the 
glories of the natural scenery that lay 
spread before his eyes, as he thus coasted 
the shores of Espanola. The boldness of 
the landscape, as in the Mediterranean, 
was relieved by the softness of a low lati- 
tude, which throws some such witchery 
around rocks and promontories, aS a 
sunny smile lends to female beauty. 
More than once did he burst out into ex- 
clamations of delight, and as often did 
Sancho respond in the same temper, if 
not exactly in the same language; the 
latter conceiving it to be a sort of duty 
to echo all that the young noble said, in 
the way of poetry. 

“*T take it, Senor Conde,’’ observed the 
seaman, when they had reached a spot 
several leagues beyond that where the 
launch of the ship had put to shore, ‘‘1 
take it for granted, Senor Conde, that 
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‘your excellency knoweth whither these | vided, always, that it might possess the 


naked gentry are paddling all this time. 
They seem in a hurry, and have a port 
in their minds, if it be not in view.’’ 

‘‘Art thou uneasy, friend Sancho, that 
thou puttest thy question thus ear- 
nestly ? ”’ 

‘Tf lam, Don Luis, it is altogether on 
account of the family of Bobadilla, which 
would lose its head, did any mishap befall 
your excellency. What is it to Sancho, 
of the shipyard gate, whether he is mar- 
ried to some princess in Cipango, and 
gets to be adopted by the Great Khan, 
or whether he is an indifferent mariner 
out of Moguer? It is very much as if one 
should offer him the choice between wear- 
ing a doublet and eating garlic, and going 
naked on sweet fruits and a full stomach. 
I take it, senor, your excellency would not 
willingly exchange the castle of Llera for 
the palace of this Great Cacique ? ”’ 
“Thou art right, Sancho; even rank 

must depend on the state of society in 
which we live. A Castilian noble cannot 
envy a Haytian sovereign.” 

““More especially, since my lord, the 
Senor Don Almirante, hath publicly pro- 
claimed that our gracious lady, the Dona 
Isabella, is henceforth and forever to be 
queen over him,’’ returned Sancho, with 
a knowing glance of the eye. ‘ Little do 
these worthy people understand the honor 
that is in store for them, and least of all, 
his highness, King Guacanagari!”’ 

“Hush, Sancho, and keep thy unpleas- 
ant intimations in thine own breast. Our 
friends turn the head of the canoe toward 
yonder river’s mouth, and seem bent on 
landing.’’ 

By this time, indeed, the natives had 
coasted as far as they intended, and were 
turning in toward the entrance of a small 
stream, which, taking its rise among the 
noble mountains that were grouped in- 
land, found its way through a smiling 
valley to the ocean. This stream was 
neither broad nor deep, but it contained 
far more than water sufficient for any 
craft used by the natives. Its banks were 
fringed with bushes; and as they glided 
up it, Luis saw fifty sites where he thought 
he could be content to pass his life, pro- 


advantage of Mercedes’ presence. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, too, that in all 
these scenes he fancied his mistress at- 
tired in the velvets and laces that were 
then so much used by high-born dames, 
and that he saw her natural grace em- 
bellished by the courtly ease and polished 
accessories of one who lived daily, if not 
hourly, in the presence of her royal mis- 
tress. 

As the canoe shut in the coast, by en- 
tering between the two points that formed 
the river’s mouth, Sancho pointed out to 
the young noble a small fleet of canoes, 
that was coming’ down before the wind 
from the eastward, apparently bound, like 
so many more they had seen that day, to 
the Bay of Actl, on a visit to the wonder- 
ful strangers. The natives in the canoe 
also beheld this little flotilla, which was 
driving before the wind under cotton sails, 
and by their smiles and signs showed that 
they gave it the same destination. About 
this time, toc, or just as they entered the 
mouth of the stream, Mattinao drew from 
under a light cotton robe, that he occa- 
sionally wore, a thin circlet of pure gold, 
which he placed upon his head, in the 
manner of a coronet. This, Luis knew, 
was a token that he was a cacique, one of 
those who were tributary to Guacanagari, 
and he arose to salute him at this evidence 
of his rank, an act that was imitated by 
all of the Haytians also. From this as- 
sumption of state, Luis rightly imagined 
that Mattinao had now entered within the 
limits of a territory that acknowledged 
his will. From the moment that the 
young cacique threw aside his incognito, 
he ceased to paddle, but, assuming an air 
of authority and dignity, he attempted to 
converse with his guest in the best man- 
ner their imperfect means of communice- 
tion would allow. He often pronounced 
the word, Ozema, and Luis inferred from 
the manner in which he used it, that it 
was the name of a favorite wife, it hav- 
ing been already ascertained by the Span- 
iards, or at least it was thought to be 
ascertained, that the caciques indulged in 
polygamy, while they rigidly restricted 
their subjects to one wife. 
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The canoe ascended the river several! Castilian alone with the cacique. Laying 
miles, until it reached one of those tropi- | aside his golden band, and placing a cot- 
cal valleys in which nature seems to ex- | ton robe about his person, which had hith- 
pend her means of rendering this earth | erto been nearly naked, Mattinao made a 
inviting. While the scenery had much of | sign for his companion to follow him, and 
the freedom of a wilderness, the presence | left the building. Throwing the buckler 
of man for centuries had deprived it of all | over his shoulder, and adjusting the belt 
its ruder and more savage features. Like} of his sword in a way that the weapon 
those who tenanted it, the spot possessed | should not incommode him in walking, 
the perfection of native grace, unfettered | Luis obeyed with as much confidence as 
and uninvaded by any of the more.elabo- ; he would have followed a friend along the 
rate devices of human expedients. The | streets of Seville. 
dwellings were not without beauty,| Mattinao led the way through a wilder- 
though simple as the wants of their | ness of sweets, where tropical plants lux- 
owners; the flowers bloomed in midwin-| uriated beneath the branches of trees 
ter, and the generous branches still| loaded with luscious fruits, holding his 
groaned with the weight of their nutri-| course by a foot-path which lay on the 
tious and palatable fruits. banks of a torrent that flowed from a 

Mattinao was received by his people| ravine, and poured its waters into the 
with an eager curiosity, blended with pro- | river below. The distance he went might 
found respect. His mild subjects crowded | have been half a mile. Here he reached 
around Luis and Sancho, with some such | a cluster of rustic dwellings that occupied 
wonder asa civilized man would gaze at one | a lovely terrace on a hillside, where they 
of the prophets, were he to return to earth | overlooked the larger town below the 
in the flesh. They had heard of the arrival | river, and commanded a view of the dis- 
of the ships, but they did not the less re- | tant ocean. Luis saw at a glance that 
gard their inmates as visitors from heaven. | this sweet retreat was devoted to the uses 
This, probably, was not the opinion of the | of the gentler sex, and he doubted not 
more elevated in rank, for, even in the | that it formed a species of seraglio, set 
savage state, the vulgar mind is far from | apart for the wives of the young cacique. 
being that of the favored few. Whether | He was led into one of the principal dwell- 
it was owing to this greater facility of | ings, where the simple but grateful re- 
character, and to habits that more easily | freshments used by the natives, were 
adapted themselves to the untutored no- | again offered to him. 
tions of the Indians, or to their sense of The intercourse of a month had not 
propriety, Sancho soon became the favorite | sufficed to render either party very fa- 
with the multitude; leaving the Count of | miliar with the language of the other. 
Llera more especially to the care of Mat- | A few of the commoner words of the In- 
tinao, and the principal men of his tribe. | dians had been caught by the Spaniards, 
Owing to this circumstance, the two]|and perhaps Luis was one of the most. 
Spaniards were soon separated, Sancho | ready in their use; still, it is highly prob- 
being led away by the oz polloz to a sort | able he was oftener wrong than right, 
of square in the center of the village, leav- | even when he felt the most confident of 
ing Don Luis in the habitation of the; his success. But the language of friend- 
cacique. ship is not easily mistaken, and our hero 

No sooner did Mattinao find himself in| had not entertained a feeling of distrust 
the company of our hero, and that of two | from the time he left the ships, down to 
of his confidential chiefs, than the name/ the present moment. 
of Ozema was repeated eagerly among! Mattinao had dispatched a messenger 
the Indians. A rapid conversation fol-|to an adjacent dwelling when he entered 
lowed, a messenger was dispatched, Luis | that in which Luis was now entertained, 
knew not whither, and then the chiefs | and when sufficient time had been given 
took their departure, leaving the young | for the last to refresh himself, the cacique 
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arose, and by a courteous gesture, such 
as might have become a master of cere- 


monies in the court of Isabella, he again 
i 


invited the young grandee to follow. 
They took their way along the terrace, to 
a house larger than common, and which 
evidently contained several sub-divisions, 
as they entered into a sort of anteroom. 
Here they remained but a minute; the 
cacique, after a short parley with a female, 
removing a curtain ingeniously made of 
sea-weed, and leading the way to an inner 
apartment. It had but a single occupant, 
whose character Luis fancied to be an- 
nounced in the use of the single word 


««Ozema,”’ that the cacique uttered in a— 


low, affectionate tone as they entered. 


Luis bowed to this Indian beauty as pro- | 
foundly as he could have made his rever- | 


ence to a high-born damsel of Spain ; then, 
recovering himself, he fastened one long, 
steady look of admiration on the face of 
the curious but half-frightened young 
creature who stood before him, and ex- 
claimed, in such tones as only indicate 
rapture, admiration and astonishment 
mingled— 

« Mercedes 

The young cacique repeated this name 
in the best manner he could, evidently 
mistaking it for a Spanish term to express 
admiration, or satisfaction; while the 
trembling young thing, who was the sub- 
ject of all this wonder, shrunk back a 
step, blushed, laughed, and muttered, in 
her soft, low, musical voice, ‘‘ Mercedes,” 
as the innocent take up and renew any 
source of their harmless pleasures. She 
then stood, with her arms folded meekly 
on her bosom, resembling a statue of 
wonder. But it may be necessary to ex- 
plain why, at a moment so peculiar, the 
thoughts and tongue of Luis had so sud- 
denly resorted to his mistress. In order to 
do this, we shall first attempt a short de- 
scription of the person and appearance of 
Ozema, as was, in fact, the name of the 
Indian beauty. 

All the accounts agree in describing the 
aborigines of the West Indies as being 
singularly well formed, and of a natural 
grace in their movements, that extorted 
a common admiration among the Span- 
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Their color was not unpleasant, 
and the inhabitants of Hayti, in particu- 
lar, were said to be very little darker than 
the people of Spain. Those who were but 
little exposed to the bright sun of that cli- 
mate, and who dwelt habitually beneath 
the shades of groves, or in the retirement 
of their dwellings, like persons of similar 
habits in Europe, might, by comparison, 
have even been termed fair. Such was the 
fact with Ozema, who, instead of being the 
wife of the young cacique, was his only 
sister. According to the laws of Hayti, 


the authority of a cacique was transmit- 


ted through females, and a son of Ozema 
was looked forward to as the heir of his 
uncle. Owing to this fact, and to the cir- 
cumstance that the true royal line, if a 
term so dignified can be applied to a state 
of society so simple, was reduced to these 
two individuals. Ozema had been more 
than usually fostered by the tribe, leaving 
her free from care, and as little exposed 
to hardships as at all comported with 
the condition of her people. She had 
reached her eighteenth year without hav- 
ing experienced any of those troubles and 
exposures which are more or less the in- 
evitable companions of savage life ; though 


‘it was remarked by the Spaniards that all 


the Indians they had yet seen seemed more 


‘than usually free from evils of this char- 


acter. They owed this exception to the 
generous quality of the soil, the genial 
warmth of the climate, and the salubrity 
of the air. In a word, Ozema, in her per- 
son, possessed just those advantages that 
freedom from restraint, native graces, and 
wild luxuriance might be supposed to lend 
the female form, under the advantages of 
a mild climate, a healthful and simple diet, 
and perfect exemption from exposure, care, 
or toil. It would not have been difficult to 
fancy Eve such a creature when she first 
appeared to Adam, fresh from the hands 
of her divine Creator, modest, artless, 
timid, and perfect. 

The Haytians used a scanty dress, 
though it shocked none of their opinions to 
go forth in the garb of nature. Still, few 
of rank were seen without some preten- 
sions to attire, which was worn rather as 
an ornament, or mark of distinction, than 
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aS necessary either to usage or comfort. | heroine’s countenance with the wonder- 


Ozema, herself, formed no exception to the 
general rule. 


ing, doubting, half-startled look of Oze- 


A cincture of Indian cloth, | ma; but still the general likeness was so 


woven in gay colors, circled her slender | strong that no person who was familiar 


waist, and fell nearly as low as her knees; 
a robe of spotless cotton, inartificially 
made, but white as the driven snow, and 
of a texture so fine that it might have 
shamed many of the manufactures of our 
own days, fell like a scarf across a 
shoulder, and was loosely united at the 
opposite side, dropping in folds nearly to 
the ground. Sandals, of great ingenuity 
and beauty, protected the soles of feet 
that a queen might have envied; and a 
large plate of pure gold, rudely wrought, 
was suspended from her neck by a string 
of small but gorgeous shells. Bracelets 
of the latter were on her pretty wrists, 
and two light bands of gold encircled 
ankles that were as faultless as those of 
the Venus of Naples. In that region, the 
fineness of the hair was thought the test 
of birth, with better reason than many 
imagine the feet and hands to be, in civil- 
ized life. As power and rank had passed 
from female to female in her family for 
several centuries, the hair of Ozema was 
silken, soft, waving, exuberant, and black 
as jet. It covered her shoulders like a 
glorious mantle, and fell as low as her 
simple cincture. So light and silken was 
this natural veil, that its ends waved in 
the gentle current of air that was rather 
breathing than blowing through the 
apartment. 

Although this extraordinary creature 
was much the loveliest specimen of young 
womanhood that Luis had seen among the 
wild beauties of the islands, it was not so 
much her graceful and well-rounded form, 
or even the charms of face and expression, 
that surprised him, as a decided and acci- 
dental resemblance to the being he had 
left in Spain, and who had so long been 
the idol of his heart. “This resemblance 


alone had caused him to utter the name of | 


his mistress, in the manner related. Could 
the two have been placed together, it 
would have been easy to detect marked 
points of difference between them, with- 
out being reduced to compare the intel- 
lectual and thoughtful expression of our 


with the face of one could fail to note it 
on meeting with the other. Side by side, 
it would have been discovered that the 
face of Mercedes had the advantage in 
fineness and delicacy ; that her features 
and brow were nobler; her eye more il- 
luminated by the intelligence within ; her 
smile more radiant with thought and the 
feelings of a cultivated woman ; her blush 
more sensitive, betraying most of the con- 
sciousness of conventional habits; and 
that the expression generally was much 
more highly cultivated than that which 
sprung from the artless impulses and 
limited ideas of the young MHaytian. 
Nevertheless, in mere beauty, in youth, 
and tint, and outline, the disparity was 
scarcely preceptible, while the resem- 
blance was striking ; and, on the score 
of animation, native frankness, ingenu- 
ousness, and all that witchery which ar- 
dent and undisguised feeling lends to 
woman, many might have preferred the 
confiding abandon of the beautiful young 
Indian to the more trained and dignified 
reserve of the Castilian heiress. What 
in the latter was earnest, high-souled, na- — 
tive, but religious enthusiasm, in the 
other was merely the outpourings of un- 
guided impulses, which, however feminine 
in their origin, were but little regulated 
in their indulgence. 

‘* Mercedes !’’ exclaimed our hero, when 
this vision of Indian loveliness unexpect- 
edly broke on his sight. ‘* Mercedes !’’ 
repeated Mattinao; ‘‘ Mercedes!’ mur- 
mured Ozema, recoiling a step, blushing, 
laughing, and then resuming her innocent 
confidence, as she several times uttered 
the same word, which she also mistook 
for an expression of admiration, in her 
own low, melodious voice. 

Conversation being out of the question, 
there remained nothing for the parties but 
to express their feelings by signs and acts 
of amity. Luis had not come on his little 
expedition unprovided with presents. An- 
ticipating an interview with the wife of 
the cacique, he had brought up from the 
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village below several articles that he sup- | would be the meek self-respect, mingled 
posed might suit her untutored fancy. | with grateful pleasure, that Mercedes 


But the moment he beheld the vision that 
actually stood before him they all seemed 
unworthy of such a being. In one of his 
onsets against the Moors he had brought 
off a turban of rich but light cloth, and he 
had kept. it as a trophy, occasionally 
wearing it, in his visits to the shore, out 
of pure caprice, and as a sort of ornament 
that might well impose on the simple- 
minded natives. These vagaries excited 
no remarks, aS mariners are apt to in- 
dulge their whims in this manner, when 
far from the observations of those to 
whom they habitually defer. This turban 
was on his head at the moment he entered 
the apartment of Ozema, and, overcome 
with the delight of finding so unexpected 
a resemblance, and, possibly, excited by 
so unlooked-for an exhibition of feminine 
loveliness, he gallantly unrolled it, threw 
out the folds of rich cloth, and cast it over 
the shoulders of the beautiful Ozema as a 
mantle. 

The expressions of gratitude and de- 
light that escaped this unsophisticated 
young creature were warm, sincere, and 
undisguised. She cast the ample robe on 
the ground before her, repeated the word 
“Mercedes ’’ again and again, and mani- 
fested her pleasure with all the warmth of 
& generous and ingenuous nature. If we 
were to say that this display of Ozema 
was altogether free from the child-like 
rapture that was, perhaps, inseparable 
~ from her ignorance, it would be attribut- 
ing to her benighted condition the experi- 
ence and regulated feelings of advanced 
civilization; but, notwithstanding the 
guileless simplicity with which she _ be- 
trayed her emotions, her delight was not 
without much of the dignity and tone 
that usually mark the conduct of the su- 
perior classes all over the world. Luis 
fancied it as graceful as it was naive and 
charming. He endeavored to imagine 
the manner in which the lady of Val- 
verde might receive an offering of pre- 
cious stones from the gracious hands of 
Dona Isabella, and he even thought it 
very possible that the artless grace of 
Ozema was not far behind what he knew 


could not fail to exhibit. 

While thoughts like these were passing 
through his mind, the Indian girl laid 
aside her own less enticing robe, without 
a thought of shame, and then she folded 
her faultless form in the cloth of the tur- 
ban. This was no sooner done, with a 
grace and freedom peculiar to her unfet- 
tered mind, than she drew the necklace of 
shells from her person, and, advancing a 
step or two toward our hero, extended the 
offering with a half-averted face, though 
the laughing and willing eyes more than 
supplied the place of language. Luis ac- 
cepted the gift with suitable eagerness, 
nor did he refrain from using the Castil- 
ian gallantry of kissing the pretty hand 
from which he took the bauble. 

The cacique, who had been a pleased 
spectator of all that passed, now signed 
for the count to follow him, leading the 
way toward another dwelling. Here Don 
Luis was introduced to other young fe- 
males, and to two or three children, the 
former of whom, he soon discovered, were 
the wives of Mattinao, and the latter his 
offspring. By dint of gestures, a few 
words, and such other means of explana- 
tion as were resorted to between the Span- 
iards and the natives, he now succeeded 
in ascertaining the real affinity which ex- 
isted between the cacique and Ozema. 
Our hero felt a sensation like pleasure 
when he discovered that the Indian beauty 
was not married; and he was fain to re- 
fer the feeling, perhaps justly, to a sort of 
jealous sensitiveness that grew out of her 
resemblance to Mercedes. 

The remainder of that, and the whole 
of the three following days, were passed 
by Luis with his friend, the cacique, in 
this, the favorite and sacred residence of 
the latter. Of course our hero was, if 
anything, a subject of greater interest to 
all his hosts than they could possibly be 
to him. They took a thousand innocent 
liberties with his person; examining his 
dress and the ornaments he wore, not 
failing to compare the whiteness of his 
skin with the redder tint of that of Mat- 
tinao. On these occasions Ozema was 
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the most reserved and shy, though her 
look followed every movement, and her 
pleased countenance denoted the interest 
she felt in all that concerned the stranger. 
Hours at a time did Luis lie stretched 
on fragrant mats near this artless and 
lovely creature, studying the wayward 
expression of her features, in the fond 
hope of seeing stronger and stronger re- 
semblances to Mercedes, and sometimes 
losing himself in that which was peculiar- 
ly her own. In the course of the time 
passed in these dwellings, efforts were 
made by the count to obtain some useful 
information of the island ; and whether it 
was owing to her superior rank, or to a 
native superiority of mind, or to a charm 
of manner, he soon fancied that the caci- 
que’s beautiful sister succeeded better in 
making him understand her meaning 
than either of the wives of Mattinao, or 
the cacique himself. To Ozema, then, 
Luis put most of his questions; and ere 
the day had passed this quick-witted and 
attentive girl had made greater progress 
in opening an intelligible understanding 
between the adventurers and her country- 
men than had been accomplished by the 
communications of the two _ previous 
months. She caught the Spanish words 
with a readiness that seemed instinctive, 
pronouncing them with an accent that 
only rendered them prettier and softer to 
the ear. 

Luis de Bobadilla was just as good a 
Catholic as a rigid education, a wandering 
life, and the habits of the camp would be 
apt to make one of his rank, years and 
temperament. Still, that was an age in 
which most laymen had a deep reverence 
for religion, whether they actually sub- 
mitted to its purifying influence or not. 
If there were any free-thinkers at all, they 
existed principally among those who passed 
their lives in their closets, or were to be 
found among the churchmen themselves, 
who often used the cowl as a hood to con- 
ceal their infidelity. His close association 
with Columbus, too, had contributed to 
strengthen our hero’s tendency to believe 
in the constant supervision of Providence ; 
and he now felt a strong inclination to 
fancy that this extraordinary facility of 
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'Ozema’s in acquiring languages was one 


of its semi-miraculous provisions, made 
with a view to further the introduction of 
the religion of the cross among her people. 
Often did he flatter himself, as he sat gaz- 
ing into the sparkling and yet mild eyes 
of the girl, listening to her earnest efforts 
to make him comprehend her meaning, 
that he was to be the instrument of bring- 
ing about this great good, through so 
young and charming an agent. The ad- 
miral had also enjoined on him the impor- 
tance of ascertaining, if possible, the posi- 
tion of the mines, and he had actually 
succeeded in making Ozema comprehend 
his questions on a subject that was all- 
engrossing with most of the Spaniards. 
Her answers were less intelligible, but 
Luis thought they never could be suf- 
ficiently full; flattering himself, the whole 
time, that he was only laboring to comply 
with the wishes of Columbus. 

The day after his arrival, our hero was 
treated to an exhibition of some of the 
Indian games. These sports have been 
too often described to need repetition 
here; but, in all their movements and 
exercises, which were .altogether pacific, 
the young princess was conspicuous for 
grace and skill. Luis, too, was required 
to show his powers, and being exceedingly 
athletic and active, he easily bore away 
the palm from his friend Mattinao. The 
young cacique manifested neither jeal- 
ousy nor disappointment at this result, 
while his sister laughed and clapped her 
hands with delight, when he was outdone, ~ 
even at his own sports, by the greater 
strength or greater efforts of his guest. 
More than once the wives of Mattinao 
seemed to utter gentle reproaches at this 
exuberance of feeling, but Ozema answered 
with smiling taunts, and Luis thought her, 
at such moments, more beautiful than even 
imagination could draw, and perhaps with 
justice; for her cheeks were fiushed, her 
eyes became as brilliant as ornaments of 
jet, and the teeth that were visible be- 
tween lips like cherries, resembled rows 
of ivory. We have said that the eyes of 
Ozema were black, differing, in this par- 
ticular, from the deep-blue, melancholy 
orbs of the enthusiastic Mercedes; but 
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still they were alike, so often uttering the | 


same feelings, more especially touching 
matters in which Luis was concerned. 
More than once, during the trial of 
strength, did the young man fancy that 
the expression of the rapture which fairly 
danced in the eyes of Ozema was the very 
counterpart of that of the deep-seated de- 
light which had so often beamed on him, 
from the glances of Mercedes, in the tour- 
ney; and, at such times, it struck him 
that the resemblance between the two 
was so strong as, after some allowance 
had been made for dress, and other suffi- 
ciently striking circumstances, to render 
them almost identical. 

The reader is not to suppose from this 
that our hero was actually inconstant to 
his ancient love. Farfromit. Mercedes 
was too deeply enshrined in his heart— 
and Luis, with all his faults, was as warm- 
hearted and true-hearted a cavalier as 
breathed—to be so easily dispossessed. 
But he was young, distant from her he 
had so long adored, and was, withal, not 
_ altogether insensible to admiration so 
artlessly and willingly betrayed by the 
Indian girl. Had there been the least 
immodest glance, any proof that art or 
design lay at the bottom of Ozema’s con- 
duct, he would at once have taken the 
alarm, and been completely disenthralled 
from his temporary delusion ; but, on the 
contrary, all was so frank and natural 
with this artless girl; when she most be- 
trayed the hold he had taken of her im- 
agination, it was done with a simplicity 
so obvious, a naiveté so irrepressible, and 
an ingenuousness so clearly the fruit of 
innocence, that it was impossible to sus- 
pect artifice. In a word, our hero merely 
showed that he was human, by yielding 
in a certain degree to a fascination that, 
under the circumstances, might well have 
made deeper inroads on the faith even of 
men who enjoyed much better reputations 

for stability of purpose. 

In situations of so much novelty, time 
flies swiftly, and Luis himself was as- 
tonished when, on looking back, he re- 
membered that he had now been several 
days with Mattinao, most of which period 
had actually been passed in what might 
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not inaptly be termed the seraglio of the 
cacique. Sancho of the shipyard gate had 
not been in the least neglected all this 
time. He had been a hero, in his own 
circle, as well as the young noble, nor had 
he been at all forgetful of his duty on the 
subject of searching for gold. Though he 
had neither acquired a single word of the 
Haytian language, nor taught a syllable 
of Spanish to even one of the laughing 
nymphs who surrounded him, he had dec- 
orated the persons of many of them with 
hawk’s-bells, and had contrived to ab- 
stract from them, in return, every orna- 
ment that resembled the precious metal 
which they possessed. This transfer, no 
doubt, was honestly effected, however, 
having been made on that favorite prin- 
ciple of the free-trade theorists, which 
maintains that trade is merely an ex- 
change of equivalents ; overlooking all the 
adverse circumstances which may happen, 
just at the moment, to determine the 
standand of value. Sancho had his notions 
of commerce as wellas the modern philoso- 
phers, and, as he and Luis occasionally 
met during their sojourn with Mattinao, 
he revealed a few of his opinions on this 
interesting subject in one of their inter- 
views. 

‘*T perceive thou hast not forgotten thy 
passion for doblas, friend Sancho,’’ said 
Luis, laughing, as the old seaman ex- 
hibited the store of dust and golden plates 
he had collected; ‘‘there is sufficient of 
the metal in thy sack to coin ascore of 
them, each having the royal countenances 
of our lord the king, and our lady the 
queen !”’ 

‘© Double that, Senor Conde ; just double 
that; and all for the price of some seven- 
teen hawk’s-bells, that cost but a handful 
of maravedis. By the mass! this is a 
most just and holy trade, and such as it 
becomes us Christians to carry on. Here 
are these savages, they think no more of 
gold than your excellency thinks of a dead 
Moor, and to be revenged on them I hold 
a hawk’s-bell just as cheap. Let them 
think as poorly as they please of their 
ornaments and yellow dust, they will find 
me just as willing to part with the twenty 
hawk’s-bells that remain. Let them bar- 
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ter away, they will find me as ready as | 


they possibly can be to give nothing for 
nothing.”’ 

‘Ts this quite honest, Sancho, to rob 
an Indian of his gold in exchange for a 
bauble that copper so easily purchaseth ? 
Remember thou art a Castilian, and 
henceforth give two hawk’s-bells where 
thou hast hitherto given but one.”’ 

“T never forget my birth, senor, for 
happily the shipyard of Moguer is in old 
Spain. Is not the value of a thing to be 
settled by what it will bring in the mar- 
ket ? ask any of our traders and they will 
tell you this, which is clear as the sun in 
the heavens. When the Venetians lay 
before Candia, grapes, and figs, and Greek 
wine could be had for the asking in that 
island, while western articles commanded 
any price. Oh, nothing is plainer than 
the fact that everything hath its price, 
and it is real trade to give one worthless 
commodity for another.”’ | 

‘Tf it be honest to profit by the igno- 
rance of another,’’ answered Luis, who 
had anobleman’s contempt for commerce, 
‘‘then it is just to deceive the child and 
the idiot.’’ 

‘¢God forbid, and especially St. An- 
drew, my patron, that I should do any- 
hing so wicked. Hawk’s-bells are of 
more account than gold, in Hayti, senor, 
and, happening to know it, I am willing 
to part with the precious things for the 
dross. You see I am generous instead of 
being avaricious, for all parties are in 
Hayti, where the value of the articles 
must be settled. It is true, that after 
running great risks at sea, and under- 
going great pains and chances, by carry- 
ing this gold to Spain, | may be requited 
formy trouble, and get enough benefit to 
make an honest livelihood. I hope Dona 
Isabella will have so much feeling for these, 
her new subjects, as to prevent their ever 
going into the shipping business—a most 
laborious and dangerous calling, as we 
both well know.”’ 

«¢ And why art thou so particular in de- 
siring this favor in behalf of these poor 
islanders, and that, too, Sancho, at the 
expense of thine own bones? ”’ 

«Simply, senor,’’ answered the knave, 
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with a cunning leer, “lest it unsettle 
trade, which ought to be as free and un- 
encumbered as possible. Here, now, if 
we Spaniards come to Hayti, we sell one 
hawk’s-bell for a dobla in gold ; whereas, 
were we to give these savages the trouble 
to come to Spain, a dobla of their gold 
would buy a hundred hawk’s-bells ! No— 
no—it is right as itis; and may a double 
allowance of purgatory be the lot of him 
who wishes to throw any difficulties in the 
way of a good, honest, free, and civilizing 
trade, say I.”’ 

Sancho was thus occupied in explain- 
ing his notions of free trade—the great 
mystification of modern philanthropists— 
when there arose such a cry in the village 
of Mattinao as is only heard in moments 
of extreme jeopardy and sudden terror. 
The conversation took place in the grove, 
about midway between the town and the 
private dwellings of the cacique; and so 
implicit had become the confidence the two 
Spaniards reposed in their friends, that 
neither had any other arms about his per- 
son than those furnished by nature. Luis 
had left both sword and buckler, half an 
hour earlier, at the feet of Ozema, who 
had been enacting a mimic hero, with his 
weapons, for their mutual diversion ; while 
Sancho had found the arquebuse much too 
heavy to be carried about fora plaything. 
The last was deposited in the room where 
he had taken up his comfortable quarters. 

‘*Can this mean treachery, senor?’’ ex- 
claimed Sancho. ‘‘ Have these blackguards 
found out the true value of hawk’s-bells, 
after all, and do they mean to demand the 
balance due them ?”’ 

‘My life on it, Mattinao and all his peo- 
ple are true, Sancho. This uproar hath 
a different meaning—hark ! is not that the 
cry of ‘Caonabo ?’ ”’ 

‘«‘The very same, senor! That is the 
name of the Carib cacique, who is the ter- 
ror of all these tribes.”’ 

‘‘Thy arquebuse, Sancho, if possible ; 
then join me at the dwellings above. 
Ozema and the wives of our good friend 
must be defended at every hazard !”’ 

Luis had no sooner given these orders 
than he and Saneho separated, the latter 
turning toward the town, which by this 
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time was a scene of wild tumult, while our 
hero, slowly and sullenly, retired toward 
the private dwellings of the cacique, occa- 
sionally looking back, as if he longed 
to plunge into the thickest of the fray. 
Twenty times did he wish for his favorite 
charger and a stout lance, when, indeed, 
it would not have been an extraordinary 
feat for a knight of his prowess to put to 
flight a thousand enemies like those who 
now menaced him. Often had he singly 
broken whole ranks of Christian foot- 
soldiers, and it is well known that solitary 
individuals, when mounted, subsequently 
drove hundreds of the natives before them. 

The alarm reached the dwelling of Mat- 
tinao before our hero. When he entered 
the house of Ozema, he found his mis- 
tress surrounded by fifty females, some 
of whom had already ascended from the 
town below, each of whom was eagerly 
uttering the terrible name of ‘‘ Caonabo.”’ 
Ozema herself was the most collected of 
them all, though it was apparent that, 
from some cause, she was an object of 
particular solicitude from those around 
her. As Luis entered the apartment, the 
wives of Mattinao were pressing around 
the princess; and he soon gathered from 
their words and entreaties, that they 
urged her to fly, lest she should fall into 
the hands of the Carib chief. He even 
fancied, and he fancied it justly, that the 
rest of the females supposed the seizure 
of the caciqne’s beautiful sister to be the 
real object of the sudden attack. This 
conjecture in no manner lessened Luis’ 
ardor in the defense. The moment Ozema 
caught sight of him, she flew to his side, 
clasping her hands, and uttering the name 
of ‘‘ Caonabo,”’ in a tone that would have 
melted a heart of stone. At the same 
time, her eyes spoke a language of hope, 
confidence, and petition that was not nec- 
essary to enlist our hero’s resolution on 
her side. In a moment, the sword of the 
young cavalier was in his hand, and the 
buckler on hisarm. He then assured the 
princess of his zeal, in the best manner 
he could, by placing the buckler before 
her throbbing breast, and waving the 
sword, as in defiance of her enemies: no 
sooner was this pledge given, than every 
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' other female disappeared, some flying to 
the rescue of their children, and all en- 
deavoring to find places of concealment. 
By this singular and unexpected deser- 
tion, Luis found himself, for the first 
time since they had met, alone with 
Ozema. 

To remain in the house would be to suf- 
fer the enemy to approach unseen, and the 
shrieks and cries sufficiently announced 
that each moment the danger grew 
nearer. Luis accordingly made a sign for 
the girl to follow him, first rolling the 
turban into a bundle and placing it on her 
arm, that it might serve her, at need, as 
a species of shield against the hostile ar- 
rows. While he was thus employed, 
Ozema’s head fell upon his breast, and the 
excited girl burst into tears. This display 
of weakness, however, lasted but a mo- 
ment, when she aroused herself, smiled 
through her tears, pressed the arm of 
Luis convulsively, and became the Indian 
heroine again. They then left the build- 
ing together. 

Luis soon perceived that his retreat 
from the house had not been made a mo- 
ment too soon. The family of Mattinao 
had already disappeared, and a strong 
party of the invaders was in full view, 
rushing madly up the grove, silent, but 
evidently bent on seizing their prey. He 
felt Ozema, who clung to his arm, trem- 
ble violently, and then he heard her mur- 
muring— 

‘¢Caonabo—no—no—no ! ”’ 

The young Indian princess had caught 
the Spanish monosyllable of dissent, and 
Luis understood this exclamation to ex- 
press her strong disinclination to become 
a wife of the Carib chief. His resolution 
to protect her or to die, was inno man- 
ner lessened by this involuntary betrayal 
of her feelings, which he could not but 
think might have some connection with 
himself; for, while our hero was both 
honorable and generous, he was human, 
and, consequently, well disposed to take a 
favorahle view of his own powers of pleas- 
ing. It was only inconnection with Mer- 
cedes that Luis de Bobadilla was humble. 

A soldier almost from childhood, the 
young count looked hastily around him 
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for a position that would favor his means 
of defense, and which would render his 
arms the most available. Luckily, one 
offered so near him that it required but 
a minute to occupy it. The terrace lay 
against a precipice of rocks, and a hun- 
dred feet from the house was a spot 
where the face of this precipice was ang- 
ular, throwing forward a wall on each side 
to some distance, while the cliff above 
overhung the base sufficiently to remove 
all danger from falling stones. In the 
angle were several large fragments of 
rock that would afford shelter against 
arrows, and, there being a sufficient space 
of greensward before them, on which a 
knight might well display his prowess 
when in possession of this position, our 
hero felt himself strong, if not impreg- 
nable, since he could be assailed only in 
front. Ozema was stationed behind one 
of the fragments of the fallen rocks, her 
person only half concealed, however, con- 
cern for Luis, and curiosity as related to 
her enemies, equally inducing her to ex- 
pose her head and beautiful bust. 

Luis was scarcely in possession of this 
post, ere a dozen Indians were drawn up 
in a line at a distance of fifty yards in his 
front. They were armed with bows, war- 
clubs, and spears. Being without other 
defensive armor than his buckler, the 
young man would have thought his situ- 
ation sufficiently critical, did he not know 
that the archery of the natives was any- 
thing but formidable. Their arrows would 
kill, certainly, when shot at short dis- 
tances, and against the naked skin, but it 
might be questioned if they would pene- 
trate the stout velvet in which Luis was 
encased, and fifty yards was not near 
enough to excite undue alarm. The young 
man did not dare to retreat to the rocks, 
as a clear space was indispensable for the 
free use of his good sword, and to that 
weapon alone he looked for his eventual 
triumph. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for our hero 
that Caonabo himself was not with the 
party which beleaguered him. That re- 
doubtable chieftain, who had been led to 
a distance in pursuit of the flying females, 
under a belief that she he sought was 
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' among them, would doubtless have brought 
the matter to an immediate issue by a 
desperate charge, when numbers might 
have prevailed against courage and skill. 
The actual assailants chose a different 
course, and began to poise their bows. 
One of the most skillful among them drew 
an arrow to the head, and let it fly. The 
missile glanced from the buckler of the 
knight, and struck the hill behind him, as 
lightly as if the parties had been at their 
idle sports. Another followed, and Luis 
turned it aside with his sword, disdaining 
to raise his shield against such a trifle. 
This cool manner of receiving their as- 
saults caused the Indians to raise a shout, 
whether in admiration or rage, Luis could 
not tell. 

The next attack was more judicious, be- 
ing made ona principle that Napoleon is 
said to have adopted in directing dis- 
charges of his artillery. All those who had 
bows, some six or eight, drew their arrows 
together, and the weapons came rattling 
on the buckler of the assailed in a single 
flight. It was not easy to escape alto- 
gether from such a combined assault, and 
our hero received one or two bruises from 
glancing arrows, though no blood followed 
the blows. A second attempt of the same 
nature was about to be made, when the 
alarmed girl rushed from her place of con- 
cealment, and, like Pocahontas of our own 
history, threw herself before Luis, with 
her arms meekly placed on her bosom. 
As soon as she appeared, there was a cry 
of ‘‘Ozema,’’ among the assailants, who 
were not Caribs, as all will understand 
who are familiar with the island history, 
but milder Haytians governed by a Carib 
chief. 

In vain Luis endeavored to persuade the 
devoted girl to withdraw. She thought 
his life in danger, and no language, had 
he been able to exert his eloquence on the 
occasion, could have induced her to leave 
him exposed to such a danger. As the 
Indians were endeavoring to obtain chances 
at the person of Luis without killing the 
princess, he saw there remained no alter- 
native buta retreat behind the fragment of 
rock. Just as he obtained this temporary 
security, a fierce-looking warrior joined 
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the assailants, who immediately com- 
menced a vociferous explanation of the 
actual state of the attack. 

*“Caonabo?”’ demanded Luis, of Ozema, 
pointing toward the new-comer. 

The girl shook her head, after taking 
an anxious look at the stranger’s face, at 
the same time clinging to our hero’s arm, 
with seductive dependence. 

** No—no—no—”’ she _ said, 
‘“No Caonabo—no—no—no.”’ 

Luis understood the first part of this 
answer to mean that the stranger was 
not the Carib chief; and the last to 
signify Ozema’s strong and settled aver- 
sion to becoming his wife. 

The consultation among the assailants 
was soonended. Six of them then poised 
their war-clubs and spears, and made a 
rush for the citadel of the besieged. When 
they were within twenty feet of his cover, 
our hero sprang lightly forward on the 
sward to meet his foes. Two of the spears 
he received on his buckler, servering both 
shafts with a single blow of his keen and 
-highly-tempered sword. As he recovered 
from the effort, with an upward cut he 
met the raised arm of the club-man most 
in advance. Hand and club fell at his feet 
with the skillful touch. Making a sweep 
with the weapon in his front, its point 
seamed the breasts of the two astonished 
spearsmen, whose distance alone saved 
them from more serious injuries. 

This rapid and unlooked-for execution 
struck the assailants with awe and dread. 
Never before had they witnessed the 
power of metal as used in war; and the 
sudden amputation of the arm _ struck 
them as something miraculous. Even 
the ferocious Carib fell back in dismay, 
and Uuis felt hopes of victory. This was 
the first occasion on which the Spaniards 
had come to blows with the mild inhabit- 
ants of the islands they had discovered, 
though itis usual with the historians to 
refer to an incident of stil! later occur- 
rence as the commencement of strife, the 
severe privacy which has ever been thrown 
over the connection of Don Luis witn the 
expedition having completely baffled their 
slight and superficial researches. Of 
course the efficiency of a weapon like that 


eagerly. 


;used by our hero was as novel to the 


Haytians as it was terrific. 

At this instant a shout among the as- 
sailants, and the appearance of a fresh 
body of the invaders, with a tall and com- 
manding chief at their head, announced 
the arrival of Caonabo in person. This 
warlike cacique was soon made acquainted 
with the state of affairs, and it was evi- 
dent that the prowess of our hero struck 
him as much with admiration as with 
wonder. After a few minutes, he directed 
his followers to fall back to a greater dis- 
tance, and, laying aside his club, he ad- 
vanced fearlessly toward Luis, making 
signs of amity. 

When the two adversaries met, it was 
with mutual respect and confidence. The 
Carib made a short and vehement speech, 
in which the only word that was intelligi- 
ble to our hero was the name of the beau- 
tiful young Indian. By this time Ozema 
had also advanced, as if eager to speak, 
and her rude suitor turned to her with an 
appeal that was passionate, if not elo- 
quent. He laid his hand frequently on 
his heart, and his voice became soft and 
persuasive. Ozema replied earnestly, and 
in the quick manner of one whose resolu- 
tion was settled. At the close of her 
speech, the color mounted to the temples . 
of the ardent girl, and as if purposely to 
make her meaning understood by our 
hero, she ended by saying in Spanish— 

““Caonabo—no—no—no !—Luis—Luis!”’ 

The aspect of the hurricane of the 
tropics is not darker, or more menacing, 
than the scowl with which the Carib chief 
heard this unequivocal rejection of his 
suit, accompanied, as it was, by so plain 
a demonstration in favor of the stranger. 
Waving his hand in defiance, he strode 
back to his people and issued orders for a 
fresh assault. 

This time, a tempest of arrows preceded 
the rush, and Luis was fain to seek his 
former cover behind the rocks. Indeed, 
this was the only manner in which he 
could save the life of Ozema ; the devoted 
girl resolutely persevering in standing be- 


‘fore his body, in the hope it would shield 


him from his enemies. There had been 
some words of reproach from Caonabo to 
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the Carib chief, who had retreated from | enter one and to commence their retreat. 


the first attack, and the air was yet filled 
with arrows, as this man rushed forward, 
singly, to redeem his name. Luis met 
him, firm as the rock behind him. The 
shock was violent, and the blow that fell 
on the buckler would have crushed an 
arm less inured to such rude encounters ; 
but it glanced obliquely from the shield, 
and the club struck the earth with the 
weight of a beetle. Our hero saw that 
all now depend2d on a deep impression. 


His sword flashed in the bright sun, and | 


the head of the Carib tumbled by the side 
of his club, actually leaving the body erect 
for an instant, so keen was the weapon, 
and so dexterous had been the blow. 

Twenty savages were on the spring, but 
they stopped like men transfixed at this 
unexpected sight. Caonabo, however, un- 
daunted even when most surprised, roared 
out his orders like a maddened bull, and 
the wavering crowd was again about to 
advance, when the loud report of an 
arquebuse was heard, followed by the 
whistling of its deadly missive. <A sec- 
ond Haytian fell dead in his tracks. It 
exceeded the powers of savage endurance 
to resist this assault, which, to their unin- 
structed minds, appeared to come from 
Heaven. In two minutes, neither Cao- 
nabo nor any of his followers were visible. 
As they rushed down the hill, Sancho ap- 
peared from a cover, carrying the arque- 
buse, which he had taken the precaution 
to reload. 

The circumstances did not admit of de- 
lay. Nota being of Mattinao’s tribe was 
to be seen in any direction; and Luis 
made no doubt that they had all fied. 
Determined to save Ozema at every haz- 
ard, he now took his way to the river, in 
order to escape in one of the canoes. In 
passing through the town, it was seen that 
not a house had been plundered; and the 
circumstance was commented on by the 
Spaniards, Luis pointing it out to his 
companion. 

‘“<Caonabo—no—no—no—Ozema !—Oze- 
ma!’’ was the answer of the girl, who 
well knew the real object of the inroad. 

A dozen canoes lay at the landing, and 
five minutes sufficed for the fugitives to 


The current flowed toward the sea, and in 
a couple of hours they were on the ocean. 
As the wind blew constantly from the 
eastward, Sancho soon rigged an apology 
for a sail, and an hour before the sun set 
the party landed ona point that concealed 
them from the bay; Luis being mindful 
of the admiral’s injunction, to conceal his 
excursion, lest others might claim a simi- 
lar favor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“Three score and ten Ican remember well, 
Within the volume of which time I have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange, but this sore 

sight 
Hath trifled former knowings.’’—MACBETH. 


A siGHt that struck our hero with a 
terror and awe, almost as great as those 
experienced by the. ignorant Haytians at 
the report and effect of the arquebuse, 
awaited him as he came in view of the 
anchorage. The Santa Maria, that vessel 
of the admiral, which he had left only 
four days before in her gallant array and 
pride, lay a stranded wreck on the sands, 
with fallen masts, broken sides, and all 
the other signs of nautical destruction. 
The Nina was anchored in safety, it is 
true, at no great distance, but a sense of 
loneliness and desertion came over the 
young man, as he gazed at this small 
craft, which was little more than a feluc- 
ca, raised to the rank of a ship for the 
purposes of the voyage. The beach was 
covered with stores, and it was evident 
that the Spaniards and the people of 
Guacanagari toiled in company at the 
construction of a sort of fortress; an 
omen that some great change had come 
over the expedition. Ozema was imme- 
diately left in the house of a native, and 
the two adventurers hurried forward to 
join their friends, and to ask an explana- 
tion of what they had seen. 

Columbus received his young friend 
kindly, but in deep affliction. The man- 
ner in which the ship was lost has been 
often told, and Luis learned that the Vina 
being too small to carry all away, a col- 
ony was to be left in the fortress, while 
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the remainder of the adventurers hastened | party of natives; and three females, one 


back to Spain. Guacanagari had shown 
himself full of sympathy, and was kind- 
ness itself, while every one had been too 
much occupied with the shipwreck to miss 
our hero, or to hearken to rumors of an 
event aS common as an inroad from a 
Carib chief, to carry off an Indian beauty. 
Perhaps the latter event was still too re- 
cent to have reached the shores. 

The week that succeeded the return of 
Luis wag one of active exertion. The 
Santa Maria was wrecked on the morning 
of Christmas day, 1492, and on that of 
the 4th of January following, the Nina 
was ready to depart on her return voyage. 
During this interval, Luis had seen Ozema 
but once, and then he had found her sor- 
rowing, mute, and resembling a withered 
flower, that retained its beauty even while 
it drooped. On the evening of the third, 
however, while lingering near the new- 
finished fortress, he was summoned by 
Sancho to another interview. To the sur- 
prise of our hero, he found the young 
cacique with his sister. 

Although language was wanting, on 
this occasion, the parties easily under- 
stood each other. Ozema was no longer 
sorrowful and borne down with grief: the 
smile and the laugh came easily from her 
young and buoyant spirits, and Luis 
thought he had never seen her so winning 
and lovely. She had arranged her scanty 
toilet with Indian coquetry, and the bright, 
warm color of her cheeks added new luster 
to her brilliant eyes. Her light, agile 
form, a model of artless grace, seemed so 
ethereal as scarce to touch the earth. The 
secret of this sudden change was not long 
hid from Luis. The brother and sister, 
after discussing all their dangers and 
escapes, and passing in review the char- 
acter and known determination of Caona- 
bo, had come to the conclusion that there 
was no refuge for Ozema but in flight. 
What most determined the brother to 
consent that his sister should accompany 
the strangers to their distant home it 
would be useless to inquire; but the mo- 
tive of Ozema herself can be no secret to 
the reader. It was known that the ad- 
miral was desirous of carrying to Spain a 


of whom was of Ozema’s rank, had al- 
ready consented to go. This chieftain’s 
wife was not only known to Ozema, but 
she wasa kinswoman. Everything seemed 
propitious to the undertaking ; and as a 
voyage to Spain was still a mystery to 
the natives, who regarded it as something 
like an extended passage from one of their 
islands to another, no formidable difficul- 
ties presented themselves to the imagina- 
tion of either the cacique or his sister. 

This proposition took our hero by sur- 
prise. He was both flattered and pleased 
at the self-devotion of Ozema, even while 
it troubled him. Perhaps there were mo- 
ments when he a little distrusted himself. 
Still Mercedes reigned in his heart, and he 
shook off the feeling as a suspicion that a 
true knight could not entertain without 
offering an insult to his own honor. On 
second thoughts, there were fewer objec- 
tions to the scheme than he at first 
fancied; and, after an hour’s discussion, 
he left the place to go and consult the 
admiral. | 

Columbus was still at the fortress, and 
he heard our hero gravely and with inter- 
est. Once or twice Luis’ eyes dropped 
under the searching glance of his supe- 
rior; but, on the whole, he acquitted him- 
self of the task he had undertaken with 
credit. | 

«The sister of a cacique, thou say’st, 
Don Luis,’’ returned the admiral, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ The virgin sister of a cacique? ”’ 

‘«*Bven so, Don Christopher; and of a 
grace, birth, and beauty that will give 
our lady, the queen, a most exalted idea 
of the merits of our discovery.’’ 

‘Thou wilt remember, Senor Conde, 
that naught but purity may be offered to 
purity. Dona Isabella is a model for all 
queens, and mothers, and wives; and I 
trust nothing to offend her angelic mind 
can ever come from her favored servants. 
There has been no deception practiced on 
this wild girl, to lead her into sin and 
misery ? ”’ 

‘¢PDon Christopher, you can scarce think 
this of me. Dona Mercedes herself is not 
more innocent than the girl I mean, nor 
could her brother feel more solicitude in 
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her fortunes than I feel. When the king 
and queen have satisfied their curiosity, 
and dismissed her, I propose to place her 
under the care of the lady of Valverde.”’ 

«‘The rarer the specimens that we take, 
the better, Luis. This will gratify the 
sovereigns, and cause them to think favor- 
ably of our discoveries, as thou say’st. 
It might be done without inconvenience. 
The Nina is small, of a verity, but we gain 
much.in leaving this large party behind 
us. I have given up the principal cabin 
to the other females, since thou and I can 
fare rudely for a few weeks. Let the girl 
come, and see thou to her comfort and 
convenience.”’ 

This settled the matter. LHarly next 
morning Ozema embarked, carrying with 
her the simple wealth of an Indian princess, 
among which the turban was carefully 
preserved. Her relative had an attendant, 
who sufficed for both. Luis paid great 
attention to the accommodations, in which 
both comfort and privacy were duly re- 
spected. The parting with Mattinao was 
touchingly tender, for the domestic affec- 
tions appear to have been much cultivated 
among these simple-minded and gentle 
people; but the separation, it was sup- 
posed, would be short, and Ozema had, 
again and again, assured her brother that 
her repugnance to Caonabo, powerful 
cacique as he might be,was unconquerable. 
Each hour increased it, strengthening her 
resolution never to become his wife. The 
alternative was to secrete herself in the 
island, or to make this voyage to Spain; 
and there was glory as well as security in 
the latter. With this consolation, the 
brother and sister parted. 

Columbus had intended to’ push his dis- 
coveries much further, before he returned 
to Europe; but the loss of the Santa 
Maria, and the desertion of the Pinta, re- 
duced him to the necessity of bringing the 
expedition to a close, lest, by some untow- 
ard accident, all that had actually been 
achieved should be forever lost to the 
world. Accordingly, in the course of the 
4th of January, 1493, he made sail to the 
eastward, holding his course along the 
shores of Hayti. His great object now 
was to get back to Spain before his re- 
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' maining little bark should fail him, when 


his own name would perish with the knowl- 
edge of his discoveries. Fortunately, how- 
ever, on the 6th, the Pinta was seen com- 
ing down before the wind, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon having effected one of the purposes 
for which he had parted company, that of 
securing a quantity of gold, but failed in 
discovering any mines, which is believed 
to have been his principal motive. 

It is not important to the narrative to 
relate the details of the meeting that fol- 
lowed. Columbus received the offending 
Pinzon with prudent reserve, and, hearing 
his explanations, he directed him to pre- 
pare the Pinta for the return passage. 
After wooding and watering accordingly, 
in a bay favorable to such objects, the two 
vessels proceeded to the eastward in com- 
pany; still following the north shore of 
Hayti, Espanola, or Little Spain, as the 
island had been named by Columbus.* 

It was the 16th of the month ere the ad- 
venturers finally took their leave of this 
beautiful spot. They had scarcely got 
clear of the land, steering a northeasterly 
course, when the favorable winds deserted 
them, and they were again met by the 
trades. The weather was moderate, how- 
ever, and by keeping the two vessels on 
the best tack, by the 10th of February the 
admiral, making sundry deviations from 
a straight course, however, had stretched 
across the track of ocean in which these 


*The fortunes of this beautiful island furnish a 
remarkable proof of the manner in which abuses 
are made, by the providence of God, to produce 
their own punishments. This island, which is about 
two-thirds the size of the State of New York, was 
the seat of Spanish authority, in the New World, 
The mild aborigines, who were 
numerous and happy when discovered, were liter- 
ally exterminated by the cruelties of their new mas- 
ters; and it was found necessary to import negroes 
from Africa, to toil in the cane-fields. Toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century itis said that two 
hundred of the aborigines were not to be found in 
the island, although Ovando had decoyed no less 
than forty thousand from the Bahamas, to supply 
the places of the dead, as early as 1513! At a later 
day, Espanola passed into the hands of the French, 
and all know the terrible events by which it has 
gone into the exclusive possession of the descend- 
ants of the children of Africa. All that has been 


said of the influence of the white population of this 


country, as connected with our own Indians, sinks 
into insignificance, as compared with these astound- 
ing facts. 
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constant breezes prevailed, and reached a | and in the latitude of Nafé, in Africa. But 


parallel of latitude as high as Palos, his 
port. In making this long slant, the 
Nitta, contrary to former experience, was 
much detained by the dull sailing of the 
' Pinta, which vessel, having sprung her 
after-mast, was unable to bear a press of 
sail. The light breeze also favored the 
first, which had ever been deemed a fast 
craft in smooth water and gentle gales. 

Most of the phenomena of the outward 
passage were observed on the homeward ; 
but the tunny-fish no longer excited hopes, 
nor did the sea-weed awaken fears. These 
familiar objects were successfully, but 
slowly passed, and the variable winds 
were happily struck again in the first fort- 
night. Here the traverses necessarily 
became more and more complicated, until 
the pilots, unused to so long and difficult a 
navigation, in which they received no aids 
from either land or water, got confused in 
their reckonings, disputing hotly among 
themselves concerning their true position. 

‘‘Thou hast heard to-day, Luis,’’ said 
the admiral, smiling, in one of his re- 
newed conferences with our hero, ‘ the 
contentions of Vicente Yanez, with his 
brother, Martin Alonzo, and the other 
pilots, touching our distance from Spain. 
These constant shifts of wind have per- 
plexed the honest mariners, and they 
fancy themselves in any part of the At- 
lantic but that in which they really are ! ”’ 

«Much depends on you, senor; not only 
our safety, but the knowledge of our great 
discoveries.”’ 

‘Thou say’st true, Don Luis. Vicente 
Yanez, Sancho Ruiz, Pedro Alonzo Nino, 
and Bartolemeo Roldan, to say nothing 
of the profound calculators in the Pinta, 
place the vessels in the neighborhood of 
Madeira, which is nearer to Spain, by a 
hundred and fifty leagues, than the truth 
would show. These honest people have 
followed their wishes, rather than their 
knowledge of the ocean and the heav- 
ens.”’ 

‘And you, Don Christopher, where do 
you place the caravels, since there is no 
motive to conceal the truth ? ”’ 

‘We are south of Flores, young count, 
fully twelve degrees west of the Canaries, 


I would that they should be bewildered, 
until the right of possession to our discov- 
eries be made a matter of certainty. Not 
one of these men now doubts his ability to 
do all I have done, and yet neither is able 
to grope his way back again after cross- 
ing this track of water to Asia !”’ 

Luis understood the admiral, and the 
size of the vessels rendering the communi- 
cation of secrets hazardous, the conversa- 
tion changed. 

Up to this time, though the winds were 
often variable, the weather had been 
good. A few squalls had occurred, as 
commonly happens at sea, but they had 
proved to be neither long nor severe. All 
this was extremely grateful to Columbus, 
who, now he had effected the great pur- 
pose for which he might have been said to 
live, felt some such concern lest the im- 
portant secret should be lost to the rest 
of mankind, as one who carries a precious 
object through scenes of danger experi- 
ences for the safety of his charge. A 
change, however, was at hand, and at the 
very moment when the great navigator 
began to hope the best, he was fated to 
experience the severest of all his trials. 

As the vessels advanced north the wea- 
ther became cooler, as a matter of course, 
and the winds stronger. During the 
night of the 11th of February the caravels 
made a great run on their course, gaining 
more than a hundred miles between sun- 
set and sunrise. The next morning many 
birds were in sight, from which fact Co- 
lumbus believed himself quite near the 
Azores, while the pilots fancied they were 
in the immediate vicinity of Madeira. 
The following day the wind was less fa- 
vorable, though strong, and a heavy sea 
had got up. The properties of the little 
Nina now showed themselves to advan- 
tage, for, ere the turn of the day, she had 
to contend with such a struggle of the ele- 
ments as few in her had ever before wit- 
nessed. Fortunately, all that consummate 
seamanship could devise to render her 
safe and comfortable had been done, and 
she was in as perfect .a state of prepaia- 
tion fora tempest as circumstances would 
allow. The only essential defect was her 
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unusual lightness, since, most of her stores | 


as well as her water being nearly ex- 
hausted, her draught of water was mate- 
rially less than it should have been. The 
caravel was so small that this circum- 
stance, which is of little consequence to 
the safety of large vessels, got to be one 
of consideration in a craft whose means of 
endurance did not place her above the 
perils of squalls. The reader will under- 
stand the distinction better when he is 
told that ships of size can only lose their 
spars by sudden gusts of wind, seldom 
being thrown on their beam ends, as it is 
termed, unless by the power of the waves ; 
whereas, smaller craft incur the risk of 
being capsized, when the spread of their 
canvas is disproportioned to their stability. 
Although the seamen of the Nifia per- 
ceived this defect in their caravel, which, 
in a great measure, proceeded from the 
consumption of the fresh water, they hoped 
so soon to gain a haven that no means had 
been taken to remedy the evil. 

Such was the state of things as the sun 
set on the night of the 12th of February, 
1493. As usual, Columbus was on the 
poop, vessels of all sizes then carrying 
these clumsy excrescences, though this of 
the Nina was so small as scarcely to de- 
serve the name. Luis was at his side, and 
both watched the aspect of the heavens 
and the ocean in grave silence. Never 
before had our hero seen the elements in 
so great commotion, and the admiral had 
just remarked that even he had not viewed 
many nights as threatening. There is a 
solemnity about a sunset at sea, when the 
clouds appear threatening, and the omens 
of a storm are brooding, that is never to 
be met with on the land. The loneliness 
of a ship, struggling through a waste of 
dreary-looking water, contributes to the in- 
fluence of the feelings that are awakened, 
as there appears to be but one object on 
which the wild efforts of the storm can ex- 
pend themselves. All else seem to be in 
unison to aid the general strife; ocean, 
heavens, and the air, being alike acces- 
sories in the murky picture. When the 
wintry frowns of February are thrown 
around all, the gloomy hues of the scene 
are deepened to their darkest tints. 


'on these vacant waters. 
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‘This is a brooding night-fall, Don 
Luis,’’ Columbus remarked, just as the 
last rays that the sun cast upward on the 
stormy-looking clouds disappeared from 
their ragged outlines—‘‘I have rarely 
seen another aS menacing.”’ 

‘“*One has a double confidence in the 
care of God, while sailing under your 
guidance, senor; first in his goodness, 
and next in the knowledge of his agent’s 
skillfulness.’’ 

«The power of the Almighty is suffi- 
cient to endue the feeblest mortal with all 
fitting skill, when itis his divine will to 
spare ; or to rob the most experienced of 
their knowledge, when his anger can only 
be appeased by the worldly destruction of 
his creatures.’’ 

“You look upon the night as porten- 
tous, Don Christopher ! ” 

*‘T have seen omens as ill, though very 
seldom. Had not the caravel this burden- 
some freight, I might view our situation 
less anxiously.’’ 

‘“You surprise me, sir admiral! the 
pilots have regretted that our bark is so 
light.’ 

‘True, as to material substance; but 
it beareth a cargo of knowledge, Luis, 
that it would be grievous to see wasted 
Dost thou not 
perceive how fast and gloomily the cur- 
tain of night gathereth about us, and the 
manner in which the Nina is rapidly get- 
ting to be our whole world? Even the 
Pinta is barely distinguishable, like a 
shapeless shadow on the foaming billows, 
serving rather as a beacon to warn us of 
our own desolation, than as a consort to 
cheer us with her presence and compan- 
ionship.”’ . 

‘‘T have never known you thus moody, 
excellent senor, on account of the aspect 
of the weather ! ’’ 

‘?Tis not usual with me, young lord ; 
but my heart is loaded with its glorious 
secret. Behold !—dost thou remark that 
further sign of the warring of the ele- 
ments ? ”’ 

The admiral, as he spoke, was standing 
with his face toward Spain, while his com- 
panion’s gaze was fastened on the porten- 
tous-looking horizon of the west, around 
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which still lingered sufficient light to ren- | two caravels drove before the gale, under 


der its frowns as chilling as they were 
visible. He had not seen the change that 
drew the remark from Columbus, but, 
turning quickly, he asked an explanation. 
Notwithstanding the season, the horizon 
at the northeast had been suddenly illu- 
minated by a flash of lightning, and even 
while the admiral was relating the fact, 
and pointing out the quarter of the heav- 
ens in which the phenomenon had ap- 
peared, two more flashes followed each 
other in quick succession. 

‘«*Senor Vicente ’’—called out Colum- 
bus, leaning forward in a way to overlook 
a group of dusty figures that was collected 
on the half-deck beneath him—‘‘ Is Senor 
Vicente Yanez of your number ?”’ 

‘“‘T am here, Don Christopher, and note 
the omen. It is the sign of even more 
wind.”’ 

<«* We shall be visited with a tempest, 
worthy Vicente, and it will come from 
that quarter of the heavens, or its oppo- 
site. Have we made all sure in the cara- 
vel? ”’ ; 

‘I know not what else is to be done, 
Senor AJmirante. Our canvas is at the 
lowest, everything is well lashed, and we 
carry as little aloft as can be spared. 
Sancho Ruiz, look you to the tarpaulings, 
lest we ship more water than will be 
safe.” 

«Look well to our light, too, that our 
consort may not part from us in the dark- 
ness. This is no time for sleep, Vicente— 
place your most trusty men at the tiller.” 

‘¢Senor, they are selected with care. 
Sancho Mundoand young Pepe of Moguer 
do that duty at present; others as skilled 
await to relieve them when their watch 
ends.”’ 

<«?Tis well, good Pinzon—neither you 
nor I can close an eve to-night.”’ 

The precautions of Columbus were not 
uncalled for. About an hour after the 
unnatural flashes of lightning had been 
seen the wind rose from the southwest, 
favorably as to direction, but fearfully as 
to force. Notwithstanding his strong de- 
sire to reach port, the admiral found it pru- 
dent to order the solitary sail that was set 
to be taken in; and most of the night the 


bare poles, heading to the northeast. We 
say both, for Martin Alonzo, practiced as 
he was in stormy seas, and disposed as he 
was to act only for himself, now the great 
problem was solved, kept the Punta so 
near the Nina that few minutes passed 
without her being seen careering on the 
summit of a foaming sea, or settling bod- 
ily into the troughs, as she drove head- 
long before the tempest, keeping side by 
side with her consort, however, aS man 
clings to man in moments of dependency 
and peril. 

Thus passed the night of the 13th, the 
day bringing with it a more vivid picture 
of the whole scene, though it was thought 
that the wind somewhat abated in its 
force as the sun rose. Perhaps this 
change existed only in the imaginations 
of the mariners, the light usually lessen- 
ing the appearance of danger by enabling 
men to face it. Each caravel, however, 
set a little canvas, and both went foam- 
ing ahead, hurrying toward Spain with 
their unlooked-for tidings. As the day 
advanced the fury of the gale sensibly 
lessened ; but as night drew on again it 
returned with renewed force, more ad- 
verse, and compelling the adventurers to 
take in every rag of sail they had vent- 
ured to spread. Nor was this the worst. 
The caravels by this time had driven up 
into a tract of ocean where a heavy cross- 
sea was raging, the effects of some other 
gale that had recently blown from a dif- 
ferent quarter. Both vessels struggled 
manfully to lay up to their course under 
these adverse circumstances; but they 
began to labor in a way to excite uneasi- 
ness in those who comprehended the 
fullest powers of the machines, and who 
knew whence the real sources of danger 
were derived. As night approached Co- 
lumbus perceived that the Pinta could 
not maintain her ground, the strain oa 
her after-mast proving too severe to be 
borne, even without an inch of canvas 
spread. Reluctantly did he order the 
Nina to edge away toward her consort, 
separation at such a moment being the 
evil next to positive destruction. 

In this manner the night of the 14th 
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drew around our lone and sea-girt adven- 
turers. What had been merely menace 
and omens the previous night were now a 
dread reality. Columbus himself declared 
he had never known a bark to buffet a 
more furious tempest, nor did he affect to 
conceal from Luis the extent of his appre- 
hensions. With the pilots, and before the 
crew, he was serene, and even cheerful ; 
but when alone with our hero he became 
frank and humble. Still was the cele- 
brated navigator always calm and firm. 
No unmanly complaint escaped him, 
though his very soul was saddened at the 
danger his great discoveries ran of being 
forever lost. 

Such was the state of feeling that pre- 
vailed with the admiral, as he sat in his 
narrow cabin, in the first hours of that 
appalling night, watching for any change, 
relieving or disastrous, that might occur. 
The howling of the winds, which fairly 
scooped up from the surface of the raging 
Atlantic the brine in sheets, was barely 
audible amid the roar and rush of the 
waters. At times, indeed, when the cara- 
vel sunk helplessly between two huge 
waves, the fragment of sail she still car- 
ried would flap, and the air seemed hushed 
and still; and then, again, as the buoy- 
ant machine struggled upward, like a 
drowning man who gains the surface by 
frantic efforts, it would seem as if the 
columns of air were about to bear her off 
before them, as lightly as the driving 
spray. Even Luis, albeit little apt to 
take alarm, felt that their situation was 
critical, and his constitutional buoyancy 
of spirits had settled down into a thought- 
ful gravity that was unusual with him. 
Hada column of a thousand hostile Moors 
stood before our hero, he would have 
thought rather of the means of over- 
turning it than of escape; but this war- 
ring of the elements admitted of no such 
relief. It appeared actually like contend- 
ing with the Almighty. In such scenes, 
indeed, the bravest find no means of fall- 
ing back on their resolution and intrepid- 
ity ; for the efforts of man seem insignifi- 
cant and bootless as opposed to the will 
and power of God. 

“«?Tis a wild night, senor,’’ our hero ob- 
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served calmly, preserving an exterior of 
more unconcern than he really felt. ‘*To 
me this surpasseth all I have yet witnessed 
of the fury of a tempest.”’ 

Columbus sighed heavily; then he re- 
moved his hands from his face, and 
glanced about him, as if in search of the 
implements he wanted. 

“Count of Llera,’? he answered with 
dignity, ‘‘ there remaineth a solemn duty 
to perform. There is parchment in the 
drawer on your side of this table, and here 
are the instruments for writing. Let us 
acquit ourselves of this important trust 
while time is yet mercifully given us, 
God alone knowing how long we have to 
live.”’ 

Luis did not blanch at these portentous 
words, but he looked earnest and grave. 
Opening the drawer he took out the parch- 
ment and laid it upon the table. ‘The ad- 
miral now seized a pen, beckoning to his 
companion to take another, and both com- 
menced writing as well as the incessant 
motion of the light caravel would allow. 
The task was arduous, but was clearly ex- 
ecuted. As Columbus wrote a sentence, 
he repeated it to Luis, who copied it word 
for word on his own piece of parchment. 
The substance of this record was the fact 
of the discoveries made, the latitude and 
longitude of Espanola, with the relative 
positions of the other islands, and a brief 
account of what he had seen. The letter 
was directed to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
As soon as each had completed his ac- 
count, the admiral carefully enveloped his 
missive in a covering of waxed cloth, Luis 
imitating him in all things. Each then 
took a large cake of wax, and scooping a 
hole in it, the packet was carefully secured 
in the interior, when it was covered with 
the substance that had been removed. 
Columbus now sent for the cooper of the 
vessel, who was directed to inclose each 
cake in a separate barrel. These vessels 
abound in ships; and, ere many minutes, 
the two letters were securely inclosed in 
the empty casks. Each taking a barrel, 
the admiral and our hero now appeared 
again on the half-deck. So terrific was 
the night that no one slept, and most of 
the people of the Nina, men as well as 
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officers, were crowded together on the|the latine rig that is so common to the 


gratings near the main-mast, where alone, 
with the exception of the still more privi- 
leged places, they considered themselves 
safe from being swept overboard. Indeed, 
even here they were constantly covered 
with the wash of the sea, the poop itself 
not being protected from rude visits of this 
nature. 

As soon as the admiral was seen again, 
his followers crowded round him, solici- 
tous to hear his opinion, and anxious to 
learn his present object. To have told 
the truth would have been to introduce 
despair where hope had already nearly 
ceased; and, merely intimating that he 
performed a religious vow, Columbus, 
with his own hands, cast his barrel into 
the hissing ocean. That of Luis was 
placed upon the poop, in the expectation 
that it would fioat, should the caravel 
sink. 

Three centuries and a half have rolled 
by since Columbus took this wise precau- 
tion, and no tidings have ever been ob- 
tained of that cask. Its buoyancy was 
such that it might continue to float for 
ages. Covered with barnacles, if may 
still be drifting about the waste of 
waters, pregnant with its mighty revela- 
tions. It is possible it may have been re- 
peatedly rolled upon some sandy beach, 
and as frequently swept off again ; and it 
may have been passed unheeded on a 
thousand occasions, by different vessels, 
confounded with its vulgar fellows that 
are so often seen drifting about the ocean. 
Had it been found, it would have been 
opened ; and had it been opened by any 
civilized man, it is next to impossible that 
an occurrence of so much interest should 
have been totally lost. 

This duty discharged, the admiral had 
leisure to look about him. The darkness 
was now so great that, but for the lit- 
tle light that was disengaged from the 
troubled water, it would have been diffi- 
cult to distinguish objects at the length 
of the caravel. No one who has merely 
been at sea in a tall ship can form any 
just idea of the situation of the Nena. 
This vessel, little more than a large fe- 
lucca, had actually sailed from Spain with 


light coasters of southern Europe; a rig 
that had only been altered in the Canaries. 
As she floated in a bay or a river, her 
height above the water could not have ex- 
ceeded four or five feet, and now that she 
was struggling with a tempest, in a cross 
sea and precisely in that part of the At- 
lantic where the rake of the winds is the 
widest, and the tumult of the waters the 
greatest, it seemed as if she were merely 
some aquatic animal that occasionally 
rose to the surface to breathe. There 
were moments when the caravel appeared 
to be irretrievably sinking into the abyss 
of the ocean ; huge black mounds of water 
rising around her in all directions, the 
confusion in the waves having destroyed 
all the ordinary symmetry of the rolling 
billows. Although so much figurative 
language has been used in speaking of 
mountainous waves, it would not be ex- 
ceeding the literal truth to add that the 
Nina’s yards were often below the sum- 
mits of the adjacent seas, which were 
tossed upward in so precipitous a manner 
as to create a constant apprehension of 
their falling in cataracts on her gratings ; 
for midship-deck, strictly speaking, she 
had done. 

This, indeed, formed the great source 
of danger; since one falling wave might 
have filled the little vessel, and carried 
her, with all in her, hopelessly to the bot- 
tom. As it was, the crests of seas were 
constantly tumbling inboard, or shooting 
athwart the hull of the caravel, in sheets 
of glittering foam, though happily never 
with sufficient power to overwhelm the 
buoyant fabric. At such perilous instants 
the safety of the craft depended on the 
frail tarpaulings. Had these light cover- 
ings given way, two or three successive 
waves would infallibly have so far filled 
the hold as to render the hull water- 
logged; when the loss of the vessel 
would have followed as an inevitable con- 
sequence. 

The admiral had ordered Vicente Yanez 
to carry the foresail close-reefed, in the 
hope of dragging the caravel through 
this choas of waters to a part of the ocean 
where the waves ran more regularly. 
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The general direction of the seas, too, so| moment the helm was righted, and the 


far as they could be said to have a gen- 
eral direction at all, had been respected, 
and the Nina had struggled onward—it 
might be better to say waded onward— 
some five or six leagues, since the disap- 
pearance of the day, and found no change. 
It was getting to be near midnight, and 
still the surface of the ocean presented 
the same wild aspect of chaotic confusion. 
Vicente Yanez approached the admiral, 
and declared that the bark could no 
longer bear the rag of sail she carried. 

“‘The jerk, as we rise on the sea, goes 
near to pull the stern out of the craft,’”’ he 
said; ‘‘and the backward flap, as we set- 
tle into the troughs, is almost as menac- 
ing. The Nzna will bear the canvas no 
longer with safety.”’ 

«Who has seen aught of Martin Alonzo 
within the hour? ’’ demanded Columbus, 
looking anxiously in the direction in which 
the Pinta ought to be visible. ‘‘ Thou 
hast lowered the lantern, Vicente Yanez.”’ 

“Tt would stand the hurricane no longer. 
From time to time it hath been shown, and 
each signal hath been answered by my 
brother. ’’ 

‘‘Let it be shown once more. This is a 
moment when the presence of a friend 
gladdens the soul, even though he be 
helpless as ourselves.”’ 

The lantern was hoisted, and, after a 
steady gaze, a faint and distant light was 
seen glimmering in the rack of the tem- 
pest. The experiment was repeated, at 
short intervals, and as often was the sig- 
nal answered, at increasing distances, 
until the light of their consort was finally 
lost altogether. 

“The Pinta’s mast is too feeble to bear 
even its gear, in such a gale,’’ observed 
Vicente Yanez; ‘‘and my brother hath 
found it impossible to keep as near the 
wind as we have done. He goes off more 
to leeward.”’ 

“« Let the foresail be secured,’’ answered 
Columbus, ‘‘as thou say’st. Our feeble 
craft can no longer bear these violent 
surges.”’ 

Vicente Yanez now mustered a few of 
his ablest men, and went forward himself 
to see this order executed. At the same 


caravel slowly fell off, until she got dead 
before the gale. The task of gathering in 
the canvas was comparatively easy, the 
yard being but a few feet above the deck, 
and little besides the clews being exposed. 
Still it required men of the firmest nerve 
and the readiest hands to venture aloft at 
such an instant. Sancho took one side of 
the mast and Pepe the other, both mani- 
festing such qualities as mark the perfect 
seaman only. 

The caravel was now drifting at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, the term 
scudding being scarcely applicable to the 
motion of a vessel so low, and which was 
so perfectly sheltered from the action of 
the wind by the height of the billows. 
Had the latter possessed their ordinary 
regularity, the low vessel must have been 
pooped ; but, in a measure, her exemption 
from this calamity was owing to an irreg- 
ularity that was only the source of a new 
danger. Still, the Néna drove ahead, and 
that swiftly, though not with the velocity 
necessary to outstrip the chasing water, 
had the waves followed with their custom- 
ary order and regularity. The cross seas 
defeated this; wave meeting wave, actu- 
ally sending those crests, which otherwise 
would have rolled over in combing form, 
upward in terrific jets d’eau. 

This was the crisis of the danger. 
There was an hour when the caravel! 
careered amid the chaotic darkness with 
a sort of headlong fury, not unfrequently 
dashing forward with her broadside to 
the sea, as if the impatient stern was bent 
on overtaking the stem, and exposing all 
to the extreme jeopardy of receiving a 
flood of water on the beam. This immi- 
nent risk was only averted by the activ- 
ity of the man at the helm, where Sancho 
toiled with all his skill and energy, until 
the sweat rolled from his brow, as if ex- 
posed again to the sun of the tropics. At 
length the alarm became so great and 
general, that a common demand was 
made to the admiral to promise the cus- 
tomary religious oblations. For this pur- 
pose, all but the men at the helm assem- 
bled aft, and preparations were made to 
cast lots for the penance. 
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—Mercedes of Castile. 


In vain Luis endeavored to persuade the devoted girl to withdraw. 
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“Ye are in the hands of God, my 
friends,’’ said Columbus, “‘ and it is meet 
that ye all confess your dependence on his 
goodness, placing your security on his 
blessings and favor alone. In this cap, 
which ye see in the hands of the Senor de 
Munos, are the same number of peas that 
we are of persons. One of these peas 
bears the mark of the Holy Cross, and he 
who shall draw forth this blessed emblem 
stands pledged to make a pilgrimage to 
Santa Maria de Gaudalupe, bearing a 
waxen taper of five pounds weight. As 
the chiefest sinner among you, no less 
than as your admiral, the first trial shall 
be mine.”’ 

Here Columbus put his hand into the 
cap, and on drawing forth a pea, and 
holding it to the lantern, it was found to 
bear on its surface the mark he had men- 
tioned. 

‘“‘This is well, senor,’’ said one of the 
pilots; ‘‘ but replace the pea, and let the 
chance be renewed for a still heavier 
penance, and that at a shrine which is 
~ most in request with all good Christians ; 
I mean that of our Lady of Loretto. One 
pilgrimage to that shrine is worth two to 
any other.’’ 

In moments of emergency, the religious 
sentiment is apt to be strong; and this 
proposition was seconded with warmth. 
The admiral cheerfully consented ; and 
when all had drawn, the marked pea was 
found in the hands of a common seaman, 
of the name of Pedro de Villa; one who 
bore no very good name for either piety 
or knowledge. 

«?Tis a weary and costly journey,”’ 
grumbled the chosen penitent, ‘‘and can- 
not cheaply be made.”’ 

‘Heed it not, friend Pedro,’’? answered 
Columbus; ‘‘ the bodily pains shall limit 
thy sufferings, for the cost of the journey 
shall be mine. This night groweth more 
and more terrific, good Bartolemeo Rol- 
dan.”’ 

“That doth it, Senor Admiral, and I 
am little content with such a pilgrim as 
Pedro here, although it may seem as if 
Heaven itself directed the choice. A mass 
in Santa Clara de Moguer, with a watcher 
all night in the chapel. will be of more 
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' account than your distant journeys made 


by such an one as he.”’ 

This opinion wanted not for supporters 
among the seamen of Moguer, and a third 
trial was made to determine the person. 
Again the pea was withdrawn from the 
cap by the admiral. Still the danger did 
not diminish, the caravel actually threaten- 
ing to roll over amid the turbulence of the 
waves. 

“We are too light, Vicente Yanez,”’ 
said Columbus, ‘‘and, desperate as the 
undertaking seemeth, we must make an 
effort to fill our empty casks with sea- 
water. Let hose be carefully introduced 
beneath the tarpaulings, and send careful 
hands below to make sure that the water 
does not get into the hold instead of the 
casks.”’ 

This order was obeyed, and several hours 
passed in efforts to execute this duty. The 
great difficulty was in protecting the men 
who raised the water from the sea, for, 
while the whole element was raging in 
such confusion around them, it was no 
easy matter to secure a single drop in a 
useful manner. Patience and persever- 
ance, however, prevailed in the end, and, 
ere the light returned, so many empty 
casks had been filled as evidently to aid 
the steadiness of the vessel. Toward morn- 
ing it raimed in torrents, and the wind 
shifted from south to west, losing but little 
of its force, however. At this juncture the 
foresail was again got on the bark, and 
she was dragged by it, through a tre- 
mendous sea, a few miles to the eastward. 

When the day dawned, the scene was 
changed for the better. The Pinta was 
nowhere to be seen, and most in the Newa 
believed she had gone to the bottom. But 
the clouds had opened a little, and a sort 
of mystical brightness rested on the ocean, 
which was white with foam, and still hiss- 
ing with fury. The waves, however, were 
gradually getting to be more regular, and 
the seamen no longer found it necessary 
to lash themselves to the vessel, in order 
to prevent being washed overboard. Ad- 
ditional sail was got on the caravel, and, 
as her motion ahead increased, she became 
steadier, and more certainin all her move- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘‘ Hor now, from sight of land diverted clear, 
They drove uncertain o’er the pathless deep; 
Nor gave the adverse gale due course to steer, 
Nor durst they the design’d direction keep; 
The gathering tempest quickly raged so high, 
The wave-encompass’d boat but faintly reach’d 
my eye.’’ —VISION OF PATIENCE. 


SucH was the state of things on the 
morning of the 15th, and shortly after 
the sun arose, the joyful cry of land was 
heard from aloft. It is worthy of being 
mentioned that this land was made directly 
ahead, so accurate were all the admiral’s 
calculations, and so certain did he feel of 
his position on the chart. A dozen opin- 
ions, however, prevailed among the pilots 
and people concerning this welcome sight ; 
some fancying it the continent of Kurope, 
while others believed it to be Madeira. 
Columbus, himself, publicly announced it 
to be one of the Azores. 

Each hour was lessening the distance 
between this welcome spot of earth and 
the adventurers, when the gale chopped 
directly round, bringing the island dead 
to windward. Throughout a long and 
weary day the little bark kept turning up 
against the storm, in order to reach this 
much-desired haven, but the heaviness of 
the swell and the foul wind made their 
progress both slow and painful. The sun 
set in wintry gloom again, and the land 
still lav in the wrong quarter, and appar- 
ently at a distance that was unattainable. 
Hour after hour passed, and still in the 
darkness the Nina was struggling to get 
nearer to the spot where the land had 
been seen. Columbus never left his post 
throughout all these anxious scenes, for 
to him it seemed as if the fortunes of his 
discoveries were now suspended, as it 
might be, by a hair. Our hero was less 
watchful, but even he began to feel more 
anxiety in the result, as the moment ap- 
proached when the fate of the expedition 
was to be decided. 

As the sun arose, every eye turned in- 
quiringly around the watery view, and, to 
the common disappointment, no land was 
visible. Some fancied all had been illu- 
sion, but the admiral believed they had 
passed the island in the darkness, and he 
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1 hove about, with a view to stand further 
south. This change in the course had not 
been made more than an hour or two, 
when land was again dimly seen astern, 
and in a quarter where it could not have 
been previously perceived. For this island 
the caravel tacked, and until dark she 
was beating up for it against a strong 
gale and a heavy sea. Night again drew 
around her, and the land once more van- 
ished in the gloom. 

At the usual hour of the previous night, 
the people of the Nina had assembled to 
chant the salve fac, regina, or the even- 
ing hymn to the Virgin, for it is one of 
the touching incidents of this extraordi- 
nary voyage that these rude sailors first 
carried with them into the unknown 
wastes of the Atlantic the songs of their - 
religion, and the Christian’s prayers. 
While thus employed, a light had been 
made to leeward, which was supposed to 
be on the island first seen, thus encourag- 
ing the admiral in his belief that he was 
in the center of a group, and that by 
keeping well to windward, he would cer- 
tainly find himself in a situation to reach 
a port in the morning. That morning, 
however, had produced no other change 
than the one noted, and he was now pre- 
paring to pass another night, or that of 
the 17th, in uncertainty, when the cry of 
land ahead suddenly cheered the spirits 
of all in the vessel. 

The Nina stood boldly in, and before 
midnight she was near enough to the 
shore to let go an anchor; so heavy 
were both wind and sea, however, that 
the cable parted, thus rejecting them, as 
it were, from the regions to which they 
properly belonged. Sail was made, and 
the effort to get to windward renewed, 
and by daylight the caravel was enabled 
to run in and get an anchorage on 
the north side of the island. Here the 
wearied and almost exhausted mariners 
learned that Columbus was right, as 
usual, and that they had reached the 
island of St. Mary, one of the Azores. 

It does not belong to this tale to record 
all the incidents that occurred while the 
Nina lay at this port. They embraced 
an attempt to seize the caravel, on the 
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part of the Portuguese, who, as they had! ‘Iso consider it, Senor Don Almirante; 


been the last to harass the admiral on his 
departure from the old world, were the 
first to beset him on his return. All their 
machinations failed, however, and after 
having the best portion of his crew in their 
power, and actually having once sailed 
from the island without the men, the ad- 
miral finally arranged the matter, and 
took his departure for Spain, with all his 
people on board, on the 24th of the month. 

Providence seemed to favor the pas- 
sage of the adventurers, for the first 
few days; the wind being favorable and 
the sea smooth. Between the morning 
of the 24th and the evening of the 26th, 
the caravel had made nearly a hun- 
dred leagues directly on her course to 
Palos, when she was met by a foul wind 
and another heavy sea. The gale now 
became violent again, though sufficiently 
favorable to allow them to steer east, a 
little northerly, occasionally hauling more 
ahead. The weather was rough, but as 
the admiral knew he was drawing in with 
the continent of Europe, he did not com- 
plain, cheering his people with the hopes 
of a speedy arrival. In this manner the 
time passed until the turn of the day, 
Saturday, March 2d, when Columbus be- 
lieved himself to be within a hundred 
miles of the coast of Portugal, the long 
continuance of the scant southerly winds 
having set him thus far north. ~ 

The night commenced favorably, the 
caravel struggling ahead through a tre- 
mendous sea that was sweeping down 
from the south, having the wind abeam, 
blowing so fresh as to cause the sails to 
be reduced within manageable size. The 
Nina was an excellent craft, as had been 
thoroughly proved, and she was now 
steadier than when first assailed by the 
tempests, her pilots having filled still 
more of the casks than they had been 
able to do during the late storm. 

‘Thou hast lived at the helm, Sancho 
Mundo, since the late gales commenced,”’ 
said the admiral, cheerfully, as, about the 
last hour of the first watch, he passed near 
the post of the old mariner. ‘It is no 
small honor to hold that station in the 
cruel gales we have been fated to endure.”’ 


and I hope their illustrious and most ex- 
cellent highnesses, the two Sovereigns, 
will look upon it with the same eyes, sc 
far as the weight of the duty is con- 
cerned.’ 

‘© And why not as respects the honor, 
friend Sancho ?”’ put in Luis, who had 
become a sworn friend of the seaman 
since the rescue of the rocks. 

‘‘Honor, Senor Master Pedro, is coid 
food, and sits ill ona poor man’s stomach. 
One dobla is worth two dukedoms to such 
a manasIam, since the dobla would help 
to gain me respect, whereas the dukedoms 
would only draw down ridicule upon my 
head. No, no; Master Pedro, your wor- 
ship, give me a pocket full of gold, and 
leave honors to such as have a fancy for 
them. If a man must be raised in the 
world, begin at the beginning, or lay a 
solid foundation ; after which he may be 
made a knight of St. James, if the sover- 
eigns have need of his name to make out 
their list.’’ 

‘Thou art too garrulous for a helms- 
man, Sancho, though so excellent other- 
wise,’ observed the admiral, gravely. 
‘‘Look to thy course; doblas will not be 
wanting when the voyage is ended.”’ 

‘‘Many thanks, Senor Almirate; and, 
as a proof that my eyes are not shut, even 
though the tongue wags, I will just desire 
your excellency, and the pilots, to study 
that rag of a cloud that is gathering up 
here, at the southwest, and ask yourselves 
if it means evil or good.”’ 

«By the mass! the man is right, Don 
Christopher !’’ exclaimed Bartolemeo Rol- 
dan, who was standing near; ‘‘that is a 
most sinister-looking cloud, and is not un- 
like those that gave birth to the white 
squalls of Africa.”’ 

«See to it—see to it—good Bartole- 
meo,”’ returned Columbus, hastily. ‘*‘We 
have indeed counted too much on our good 
fortune, and have culpably overlooked the 
aspect of the heavens. Let Vicente Yanez 
and all our people be called ; we may have 
need of them.”’ 

Columbus now ascended to the poop, 
where he got a wider and a better view of 
the ocean and the skies. The signs were, 
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indeed, as portentous as they had been sud- 
den in their appearance. The atmosphere 
was filled with a white mist, that resem- 
bled a light smoke, and the admiral had 
barely time to look about him, when a 
roar that resembled the trampling of a 
thousand horses passing a bridge at full 
speed came rushing down with the wind. 
The ocean was heard hissing, as is usual 
at such moments, and the tempest burst 
upon the little bark, as if envious demons 
were determined she should never reach 
Spain with the glorious tidings she bore. 

A report like that of a heavy discharge 
of musketry was the first signal that the 
squall had struck the Nina. It came from 
the rent canvas, every sail having given 
way at the same instant. The caravel 
heeled until the water reached her masts, 
and there was a breathless instant, when 
the oldest seaman feared that she would 
be forced over entirely upon her side. 
Had not the sails split, this calamity 
might truly have occurred. Sancho, too, 
had borne the tiller upin season, and when 
the Nina recovered from the shock, she 
almost flew out of the water as she drove 
before the blast. 

This was the commencement of a new 
gale, which even surpassed in violence 
that from which they had so recently es- 
caped. For the first hour, awe and dis- 
appointment almost paralyzed the crew, 
as nothing was or could be done to relieve 
them from the peril they were in. The 
vessel was already scudding—the last re- 
source of seamen—and even the rags of 
the canvas were torn, piece by piece, from 
the spars, sparing the men the efforts 
that would have been necessary to secure 
them. In this crisis, again the penitent 
people resorted to their religious rites ; 
and again it fell to the lot of the admiral 
to make a visit to some favorite shrine. 
In addition, the whole crew made a vow 
to fast on bread and water, the first Sat- 
urday after they should arrive. 

‘Tt is remarkable, Don Christopher,”’ 
said Luis, when the two were again alone 
on the poop; ‘‘it is remarkable that these 
lots should fall so often on you. Thrice 
have you been selected by Providence to 
be an instrument of thankfulness and 
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penitence. This cometh of your exceed- 


ing faith !” 

‘Say rather, Luis, that it cometh of 
my exceeding sins. My pride, alone, 
should draw down upon me stronger re- 
bukes than these. 1 fear me, I had for- 
gotten that I was merely an agent chosen 
by God, to work his own great ends, and 
was falling into the snares of Satan, by 
fancying that I, of my own wisdom and 
philosophy, had done this great exploit, 
which cometh so truly of God.” 

“Do you believe us in danger, senor ? ”’ 

“‘Greater hazard besets us now, Don 
Luis, than hath befallen us since we left 
Palos. Weare driving toward the conti- 
nent, which cannot be thirty leagues dis- 
tant; and, as thou seest, the ocean is 
becoming more troubled every hour. 
Happily, the night is far advanced, and 
with the light we may find the means 
of safety.” 

The day did reappear as usual; for 
whatever disturbances occur on its sur- 
face, the earth continues its daily revolu- 
tions in the sublimity of its vastness, 
affording, at each change, to the mites on 
its surface, the indubitable proofs that an 
omnipotent power reigns over all its move- 
ments. The light, however, brought no 
change in the aspects of the ocean and sky. 
The wind blew furiously, and the Nina 
struggled along amid the chaos of waters, 
driving nearer and nearer to the continent 
that lay before her. 

About the middle of the afternoon, signs 
of land became quite apparent, and no one 
doubted the vicinity of the vessel to the 
shores of Europe. Nevertheless, naught 
was visible but the raging ocean, the 
murky sky, and the sort of supernatural 
light with which the atmosphere is so of- 
ten charged in a tempest. The spot where 
the sun set, though known by means of 
the compass, could not be traced by the 
eye; and again night closed on the wild, 
wintry scene, as if the little caravel was 
abandoned by hope as well as by day. 
To add to the apprehensions of the peo- 
ple, a high cross sea was running; and, 
as ever happens with vessels so small, 
in such circumstances, tons’ weight of 
water was constantly falling inboard, 
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threatening destruction to the gratings/to keep an offing until morning. 


and their frail coverings of tarred cloth. 

<“This is the most terrible night of all, 
son Luis,’’ said Columbus, about an hour 
after the darkness had drawn around 
them. ‘“‘If we escape this night, well 
may we deem ourselves favored of God !”’ 

«* And yet you speak calmly, senor; as 
calmly as if your heart was filled with 
hope.”’ 

«‘The seaman that cannot command his 
nerves and voice, even in the utmost peril, 
hath mistaken his calling. But I feel 
calm, Luis, as well as seem calm. God 
hath us in his keeping, and will do that 
which most advanceth his own holy will. 
My boys—my two poor boys trouble me 
sorely; but even the fatherless are not 
forgotten !”’ 

‘“‘If we perish, senor, the Portuguese 
will remain masters of our secret: to 
them only is it now known, ourselves 
excepted, since for Martin Alonzo, I 
should think, there is little hope.”’ 

«‘This is another source of grief; yet 
have I taken such steps as will probably 
put their highnesses on the maintenance 
of their rights. The rest must be trusted 
to Heaven.”’ 

At that moment was heard the start- 
ling cry of ‘‘land.’’ This word, which so 
lately would have been the cause of sud- 
den bursts of joy, was now the source of 
new uneasiness. Although the night was 
dark, there were moments when the 
gloom opened, as it might be, for a mile 
or two around the vessel, and when ob- 
jects as prominent as a coast could be 
seen with sufficient distinctness. Both 
Columbus and our hero hastened to the 
forward part of the caravel, at this cry, 
though even this common movement was 
perilous, in order to obtain the best pos- 
sible view of the shore. It was, indeed, 
so near, that all on board heard, or fancied 
they heard, the roar of the surf against 
‘the rocks. That it was Portugal, none 
doubted, and to stand on in the present 
uncertainty of their precise position, or 
without a haven to enter, would be in- 
evitable destruction. There remained 
only the alternative to ware with the 
caravel’s head off shore, and endeavor 
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lumbus had no sooner mentioned this 
necessity, than Vicente Yanez set about 
its execution in the best manner circum- 
stances would allow. 

Hitherto the wind had been kept a little 
on the star-board quarter, the caravel 
steering east, a point or two north, and it 
was now the aim to lay her head so far 
round as to permit her to steer north, a 
point or two west. By the manner in 
which the coast appeared to trend, it was 
thought that this variation in the direction 
might keep them, for a few hours, at a 
sufficient distance from the shore. But 
this maneuver could not be effected without 
the aid of canvas, and an order was issued 
to set the foresail. The first flap of the 
canvas, as it was loosened to the gale, was 
tremendous, the jerk threatening to tear 
the fore-mast from its step, and then all 
was still as death forward, the hull sink- 
ing so low behind a barrier of water as 
actually to becalm the sail. Sancho and 
his associate seized the favorable moment 
to secure the clews, and, as the little bark 
struggled upward again, the canvas filled 
with some such shock as is felt at the sud- 
den checking of a cable. From this mo- 
ment the Nina drew slowly off to sea 
again, though her path lay through such 
a scene of turbulent water, as threatened, 
at each instant, to overwhelm her. 

‘‘Luis!’’ said a soft voice at our hero’s 
elbow, as the latter stood clingiug to the 
side of the door of the cabin appropriated 
to the females—‘‘ Luis—Hayti better— 
Mattinao better—much bad, Luis ! ”’ 

It was Ozema, who had risen from her 
pallet to look out upon the appalling view 
of the ocean. During the mild weather 
of the first part of the passage, the inter- 
course between Luis and the natives on 
board had been constant and cheerful. 
Though slightly incommoded by her situa- 
tion, Ozema had always received his visits 
with guileless delight, and her progress 
in Spanish had been such as to astonish 
even her teacher. Nor were the means of 
communication confined altogether to the 
advance of Ozema, since Luis, in his en- 
deavors to instruct her, had acquired 
nearly as many words of her native 
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tongue as he had taught her of his own. , 


In this manner they conversed, resorting 
to both dialects for terms, as necessity 
dictated. "We shall give a free transla- 
tion of what was said, endeavoring, at the 
same time, to render the dialogue char- 
acteristic and graphic. 

‘‘Poor Ozema!’’ returned our hero, 
drawing her gently to a position where he 
could support her against the effects of 
the violent motion of the caravel—‘‘ thou 
must regret Hayti, indeed, and the peace- 
ful security of thy groves !”’ 

- €* Caonabo there, Luis.”’ 

«‘True, innocent girl; but even Caonabo 
is not as terrible as this anger of the ele- 
ments.’’ | 

«“No— no—no—Caonabo much bad. 
Break Ozema’s heart. No Caonabo—no 
Hayti.”’ 

“Thy dread of the Carib chief, dear 
Ozema, hath upset thy reason, in part. 
Thou hast a God, as well as we Chris- 
tians, and, like us, must put thy trust in 
him; he alone can now protect thee.”’ 

‘What protect ? ’’ 

‘‘Oare for thee, Ozema. See that thou 
dost not come toharm. Look to thy safety 
and welfare.”’ 

‘Luis protect Ozema. So promise 
Mattinao—so promise Ozema—so prom- 
ise heart.’’ 

‘“‘Dear girl, so will I, to the extent of 
my means. But what can I do against 
this tempest ? ”’ 

«What Luis do against Caonabo ?—kill 
him—cut Indians—make him run away ! ”’ 

“This was easy to a Christian knight, 
who carried a good sword and buckler, 
but it is impossible against a tempest. 
We have only one hope, and that is to 
trust in the Spaniards’ God.”’ 

‘‘Spaniards great—have great God.”’ 

‘«‘There is but one God, Ozema, and he 
ruleth all, whether in Hayti or in Spain. 
Thou rememberest what I have told thee 
of his love, and of the manner of his 
death, that we might all be saved, and 
thou didst then promise to worship him, 
and to be baptized when we should reach 
my country.’’ 

‘‘God !—Ozema do what Ozema say. 
Love Luis’ God already.”’ 
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‘Thou hast seen the holy cross, Ozema, 
and hast promised me to kiss it, and bless 
ita | 

‘«‘ Where cross? See no cross—up in 
heaven ?—or where? Show Ozema cross, 
now—Luis’ cross—cross Luis love.’’ 

The young man wore the parting gift 
of Mercedes near his heart, and raising a 
hand he withdrew the small jewel, pressed 
it to his own lips with pious fervor, and 
then offered it to the Indian girl. 

‘‘ See ?’—he said—‘‘ there is a cross; we 
Spaniards revere and bless it. It is our 
pledge of happiness.” 

‘That Luis’ God?” inquired Ozema, 
in a little surprise. 

«¢ Not so, my poor benighted girl—’’ 

“What benighted?’’ interrupted the 
quick-witted Haytian, eagerly, for no 
term that the young man could or did 
apply to her fell unheeded on her vigilant 
and attentive ear. 

‘‘Benighted means those who have 
never heard of the cross, or of its end- 
less mercies.”’ 

‘¢Ozema no benighted now,” exclaimed 
the other, pressing the bauble to her 
bosom. ‘Got cross—keep cross—no be- 
nighted again, never. Cross, Mercedes ” 
—for, by one of those mistakes that are 
not unfrequent in the commencement of 
all communications between those who 
speak different tongues, the young Indian 
had caught the notion, from many of Luis’ 
involuntary exclamations, that ‘* Mer- 
cedes’’ meant all that was excellent. 

‘“‘T would, indeed, that she of whom 
thou speakest had thee in her gentle care, 
that she might lead thy pure soul to a 
just knowledge of thy Creator! That 
cross cometh of Mercedes, if it be not 
Mercedes herself, and thou dost well in 
loving it, and in blessing it. Place the 
chain around thy neck, Ozema, for the 
precious emblem may help in preserving 
thee, should the gale throw us on the 
coast, ere morning. That cross is a sign 
of undying love.’’ 

The girl understood enough of this, es- 
pecially as the direction was seconded by 
a little gentle aid on the part of our hero, 
to comply, and the chain was soon thrown 
around her neck, with the holy emblem 
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resting on her bosom. 
temperature, as well as a sense of pro- 
priety, had induced the admiral to cause 
ample robes of cotton to be furnished all 
the females, and Ozema’s beautiful form 
was now closely enveloped in one, and be- 
neath its folds she had hidden the jewel, 
which she fondly hugged to her heart, as 
a gift of Luis. Not so did the young man 
himself view the matter. He had merely 
meant to lend, in a moment of extreme 
peril, that which the superstitious feeling 
of the age seriously induced him to fancy 
might prove a substantial safeguard. As 
Ozema was by no means expert in man- 
aging the encumbrance of a dress to 
which she was unaccustomed, even while 
native taste had taught her to throw it 
around her person gracefully, the young 
man had half unconsciously assisted in 
placing the cross in its new position, when 
a violent roll of the vessel compelled him 
to sustain the girl by encircling her waist 
with anarm. Partly yielding to the mo- 
tion of the caravel, which was constantly 
jerking even the mariners from their feet, 
and probably as much seduced by the 
tenderness of her own heart, Ozema did 
not rebuke this liberty—the first our hero 
had ever offerred—but stood, in confid- 
ing innocence, upheld by the arm that, of 
all others, it was most grateful to her 
feelings to believe destined to perform 
that office for life. In another moment, 
her head rested on his bosom, and her 
face was turned upward, with the eyes 
fastened on the countenance of the young 
noble. 

‘‘Thou art less alarmed at this terrific 
storm, Ozema, than I could have hoped. 
Apprehension for thee has made me more 
miserable than I could have thought pos- 
sible, and yet thou seemest not to be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

‘<Ozema no unhappy—no want Hayti 
—no want Mattinao—no want anything— 
Ozema happy now. Got cross.”’ 

“Sweet, guileless innocent, may’st thou 
never know any other feelings '—confide 
in thy cross.”’ 

““Cross, Mercedes— Luis, Mercedes. 
Luis and Ozema keep cross forever.”’ 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for this high- 
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The change in the | prized happiness of the girl, that the Nina 


now took a plunge that unavoidably com- 
pelled our hero to release his hold of her 
person, or to drag her with him headlong 
toward the place where Columbus stood, 
sheltering his weather-beaten form from 
a portion of the violence of the tempest. 
When he recovered his feet, he perceived 
that the door of the cabin was closed, and 
that Ozema was no longer to be seen. 

“‘ Dost thou find our female friends ter- 
rified by this appalling scene, son Luis ?”’ 
Columbus quietly demanded, for, though 
his own thoughts had been much occupied 
by the situation of the caravei, he had 
noted all that had just passed so near him. 
“They are stout of heart, but even an 
amazon might quail at this tempest.’’ 

‘«“They heed it not, senor, for I think 
they understand it not. The civilized man 
is so much their superior, that both men 
and women appear to have every confi- 
dence in our means of safety. Ihave just 
given Ozema a cross, and bade her place 
her greatest reliance on that.’’ 

“Thou hast done well; it is now the 
surest protector of us all. Keep the head 
of the caravel as near to the wind as may 
be, Sancho, when it lulls, every inch off 
shore being so much gained in the way 
of security.” 

The usual reply was made, and then the 
conversation ceased; the raging of the 
elements, and the fearful manner in 
which the Vina was compelled to struggle 
literally to keep on the surface of the 
ocean, affording ample matter for the re- 
flections of all who witnessed the scene. 

In this manner passed the night. When 
the day broke, it opened on a scene of 
wintry violence. Thesun was not visible 
that day, the dark vapor driving so low 
before the tempest as to lessen the ap- 
parent altitude of the vault of heaven 
one-half, but the ocean was an undulating 
sheet of foam. High land soon became 
visible nearly abeam of the caravel, and 
all the elder mariners immediately pro- 
nounced it to be the rock of Lisbon. As 
soon as this important fact was ascer- 
tained, the admiral wore with the head of 
the caravel in-shore, and laid his course 
for the mouth of the Tagus. The distance 
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was not great, some twenty miles, per-' 
haps; but the necessity of facing the 
tempest, and of making sail on a wind in 
such a storm, rendered the situation of 
the caravel more critical than it had been 
in all her previous trials. At that mo- 
ment, the policy of the Portuguese was 
forgotten, or held to be entirely a second- 
ary consideration, a port or shipwreck 
appearing to be the alternative. Every 
inch of their weatherly position became of 
importance to the navigators, and Vicente 
Yanez placed himself near the helm to 
watch its play with the vigilance of ex- 
perience and authority. No sail but the 
lowest could be carried, and these were 
reefed as closely as their construction 
would allow. 

In this manner the tempest-tossed little 
bark struggled forward, now sinking so 
low in the troughs that land, ocean, and 
all but the frowning billows, with the 
clouds above their heads, were lost to 
view; and now rising, as it might be, 
from the calm of a somber cavern, into 
the roaring, hissing, and turbulence of a 
tempest. These latter moments were the 
most critical. When the light hull reached 
the summit of a wave, falling over to 
windward by the yielding of the element 
beneath her, it seemed as if the next billow 
must inevitably overwhelm her; and yet, 
so vigilant was the eye of Vicente Yanez, 
and so ready the hand of Sancho, that she 
ever escaped the calamity. To keep the 
wash of the sea entirely out, was, however, 
impossible ; and it often swept athwart 
the deck, forward, like the sheets of a 
cataract, that part of the vessel being com- 
pletely abandoned by the crew. 

‘‘All now depends on our canvas,’’ said 
the admiral, with a sigh; ‘‘if that stand, 
we are safer than when scudding, and I 
think God is with us. To me it seemeth 
as if the wind was a little less violent than 
in the night.’’ 

‘Perhaps it is, senor. I believe we gain 
on the place you pointed out to me.”’ 

‘“Itis yon rocky point. That weathered, 
and we are safe. That not weathered, 
and we see our common grave.’’ 

“The caravel behaveth nobly, and I 
will still hope.’’ 
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An hour later, and the land was so 
near that human being’s were seen moy- 
ing on it. There are moments when life 
and death may be said to be equally pre- 
sented to the seaman’s sight. On one 
side is destruction ; on the other security. 
As the vessel drew slowly in toward the 
shore, not only was the thunder of the 
surf upon the rocks audible, but the 
frightful manner in which the water was 
tossed upward in spray gave additional 
horrors to tbe view. On such occasions, 
it is no uncommon thing to see jets d’ eau 
hundreds of feet in height, and the driv- 
ing spray is often carried to a great dis- 
tance inland, before the wind. Lisbon has 
the whole rake of the Atlantic before 
it, unbroken by island or headland; and 
the entire coast of Portugal is one of 
the most exposed of Europe. The south- 
west gales, in particular, drive across 
twelve hundred leagues of ocean, and the 
billows they send in upon its shores are 
truly appalling. Nor was the storm we 
are endeavoring to describe one of com- 
mon occurrence. The season had been 
tempestuous, seldom leaving the Atlantic 
any peace; and the surges produced by 
one gale had not time to subside, ere an- 
other drove up the water in a new direc- 
tion, giving rise to that irregularity of 
motion which most distresses a vessel, 
and which is particularly hazardous to 
small ones. 

‘“She looks up better, Don Christo- 
pher!’’ exclaimed Luis, as they got 
within musket-shot of the desired point ; 
‘‘another ten minutes of as favorable 
a slant, and we do it !’’ 

«Thou art right, son,’? answered the 
admiral, calmly. ‘‘ Were any calamity 
to throw us ashore on yonder rocks, two 
planks of the Nina would not hold to- 
gether five minutes. Hase her—good 
Vicente Yanez—ease her, quite a pojnt, 
and let her go through the water. All 
depends on the canvas, and we can spare 
that point. She moves, Luis! Regard 
the land, and thou wilt now see our 
motion.’’ 

‘“‘ True, senor, but the caravel is draw- 
ing frightfully near the point!” 

‘‘ Fear not; a bold course is often the 
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safest. It is a deep shore, and we need 
but little water.”’ 

No one now spoke. The caravel was 
dashing in toward the point with appalling 
speed, and every minute brough her per- 
ceptibly nearer to the caldron of water 


that was foaming around it. Without ab- | 


solutely entering within this vortex, the 
Nina flew along its edge, and, in five min- 
utes more, she had a direct course up the 
Tagus open before her. The mainsail was 
now taken in, and the mariners stood fear- 
lessly on, certain of a haven and security. 

Thus, virtually, ended the greatest 
marine exploit the world has ever wit- 
nessed. It is true that a runround to Pa- 
los was subsequently made, but it was in- 
significant in distance, and not fruitful in 
incidents. Columbus had effected his vast 
purpose, and his success was no longer a 
secret. His reception in Portugal is known, 
as well as all the leading occurrences that 
took place at Lisbon. He anchored in the 
Tagus on the 4th of March, and left it 
again onthe 13th. Onthe morning of the 
14th the Nina was off Cape St. Vincent, 
when she hauled in to the eastward, with 
a light air from the north. At sunrise on 
the 15th she was again off the bar of 
Saltes, after an absence of only two hun- 
dred and twenty-four days. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“‘ One evening-tide, as with her crones she sate, 
Making sweet solace of some scandal new, 
A boisterous noise came thund’ring at the gate, 
And soon a sturdie boy approached in view ; 
With gold far glitteraund were his vestments blue, 
And pye-shaped hat, and of the silver sheen 
An huge broad buckle glaunst in either shoe, 
And round his necke an Indian kerchiefe clean, 
And in his hand a switch ;—a jolly wight I ween.” 

—MICKLE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the noble concep- 
tions that lay at the bottom of the voy- 
age we have just related, the perseverance 
and self-devotion that were necessary to 
its accomplishment, and the magnificence 
of the consequences that were dependent 
on its success, it attracted very little at- 
tention amid the stirring incidents and 
active selfishness of the age until the 
result was known. Only a month before 
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the arrangement was made with Colum- 
bus, the memorable edict of the two sov- 


'ereigns for the expulsion of the Jews had 


been signed; and this uprooting of so 
large a portion of the Spanish nation was, 
of itself, an event likely to draw off the 
eyes of the people from an enterprise, 
deemed as doubtful, and which was sus- 
tained by means so insignificant as that 
of the great navigator. The close of the 
month of July had been set as the latest 
period for the departure of thes2 perse- 
cuted religionists; and thus, at the very 
time, almost on the very day, when Co- 
lumbus sailed from Palos, was the atten- 
tion of the nation directed toward what 
might be termed a great national calam- 
ity. The departure was like the setting 
forth from Egypt, the highways being 
thronged with the moving masses, many 
of which were wandering they knew not 
whither. 

The king and queen had left Granada 
in May, and after remaining two months in 
Castile, they passed into Aragon, about 
the commencement of August, in which 
kingdom they happened to be when the 
expedition sailed. Here they remained 
throughout the rest of the season, set- 
tling affairs of importance, and, quite 
probably, disposed to avoid the spectacle 
of the misery their Jewish edict had in- 
flicted, Castile having contained much the 
greater portion of that class of their sub- 
jects. In October, a visit was paid to the 
turbulent Catalans; the court passing 
the entire winter in Barcelona. Nor did 
momentous events cease to occupy them 
while in this part of their territories. On 
the 17th of December an attempt was 
made on the life of Ferdinand ; the as- 
sasin inflicting a severe, though not a 
fatal wound, by a blow on the neck. 
During the critical weeks in which the 
life of the king was deemed to be in dan- 
ger, Isabella watched at his bed-side, with 
the untiring affection of a devoted wife ; 
and her thoughts dwelt more on her affec- 
tions than on any worldly aggranaize- 
ment. Then followed the investigation 
into the motives of the criminal; con- 
spiracies ever being distrusted in such 
cases, although history would probably 
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show that much the greater part of | Quintanilla, the two last of whom had 


these wicked attempts on the lives of 
sovereigns are more the results of indi- 
vidual fanaticism, than of any combined 
plans to destroy. 

Isabella, whose gentle spirit grieved 
over the misery her religious submission 
had induced her to inflict on the Jews, 
was spared the additional sorrow of 
mourning for a husband, taken away by 
means so violent. Ferdinand gradually 
recovered. . All these occurrences, to- 
gether with the general cares of the 
State, had served to divert the thoughts 
of even the queen from the voyage ; while 
the politic Ferdinand, in his mind, had 
long since set down the gold expended in 
the outfit as so much money lost. 

The balmy spring of the south opened 
as usual, and the fertile province of Cata- 
lonia had already become delightful with 
the fresh verdure of the close of March. 
The king had, for some weeks, resumed 
his usual occupations, and Isabella, re- 
lheved from her conjugal fears, had again 
fallen into the quiet current of her duties 
and her usual acts of beneficence. Indis- 
posed to the gorgeousness of her station 
by the recent events, and ever pining for 
the indulgence of the domestic affections, 
this estimable woman, notwithstanding 
the strong natural disposition she had 
always felt for that sort of life, had lived 
more among: her children and confidants, 
of late, than had been even her wont. 
Her earliest friend, the marchioness of 
Moya, as a matter of course, was ever 
near her person, and Mercedes passed 
most of her time either in the immediate 
presence of her royal mistress, or in that 
of her children. 

There had been a small reception one 
evening, near the close of the month; 
and Isabella, glad to escape from such 
scenes, had withdrawn to her private 
apartments to indulge in conversation in 
the circle she so much loved. It was near 
the hour of midnight, the king being at 
work, as usual, in an adjoining closet. 
There were present, besides the members 
of the royal family and Dona Beatriz with 
her lovely niece, the archbishop of Gra- 


been summoned by the prelate to discuss 
some question of clerical finance before 
their illustrious mistress. All business, 
however, was over, and Isabella was ren- 
dering the circle agreeable, with the 
condescension of a princess and the gentle 
grace of a woman. 

‘‘Are there fresh tidings from the un- 
fortunate and deluded Hebrews, lord 
archbishop ?’’ demanded Isabella, whose 
kind feelings ever led her to regret the 
severity which religious dependence on 
her confessors had induced her to sanc- 
tion. ‘Our prayers should surely at- 
tend them, notwithstanding our policy 
and duty have demanded their expul- 
sion.”’ 

‘‘Senora,’’ answered Fernando de Tal- 
avera, ‘‘they are doubtless serving Mam- 
mon among the Moors and Turks, as they 
served him in Spain. Let not your high- 
ness’ gracious mind be disturbed on ac- 
count of these descendants of the enemies 
and crucifiers of Christ, who, if they suffer 
at all, do but suffer justly, for the unutter- 
able sin of their forefathers. Let usrather | 
inquire, my gracious mistress, of the 
Senores St. Angel and Quintanilla here, 
what hath become of their favorite Colon, 
the Genoese ; and when they look for his 
return, dragging the Great Khan, a cap- 
tive, by the beard !”’ 

“We know naught of him, holy pre- 
late,’ put in De St. Angel, briskly, 
‘* since his departure from the Canaries.”’ 

“The Canaries!’? interrupted the 
queen, in a little surprise. ‘‘ Hath aught 
been received that cometh from that 
quarter ? ”’ 

“‘ By report only, senora. Letters have 
not reached any in Spain, that I can learn, 
but there is a rumor from Portugal that 
the admiral touched at Gomera and the 
Grand Canary, where it would seem he 
had his difficulties, and whence he shortly 
after departed, holding a western course ; 
since which time no tidings have been. 
received from either of the caravels.”’ 

‘By which fact, lord archbishop,”’ 
added Quintanilla, “‘ we can perceive that 
trifles are not likely to turn the advent- 


nada, Luis de St. Angel, and Alonzo de} urers back.”’ 
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«7’ll warrant ye, senores, that a Geno- 
ese adventurer, who holdeth their high- 
nesses’ commission as an admiral, will be 
in no unseemly haste to get rid of the dig- 
nity !”’ rejoined the prelate, laughing, 
without much deference to his mistress’ 
concessions in Columbus’s favor. ‘‘ One 
does not see rank, authority, and emolu- 
ment carelessly thrown aside, when they 
may be retained by keeping aloof from 
the power whence they spring.”’ 

‘Thou art unjust to the Genoese, holy 
sir, and judgest him harshly,’’ observed 
the queen. “Truly, I did not know of 
these tidings from the Canaries, and I re- 
joice to hear that Colon hath got thus far 
in safety. Hath not the past been es- 
teemed a most boisterous winter among 
mariners, Senor de St. Angel? ”’ 

‘‘So much so, your highness, that Il 
have heard the seamen here, in Barcelona, 
swear that, within the memory of man, 
there hath not been another like it. 
Should ill-luck wait upon Colon, I trust 
this circumstance may be remembered as 
his excuse; though I doubt if he be very 
near any of our tempests and storms.” 

‘‘Not he!’’ exclaimed the bishop, tri- 
umphantly. “It will be seen that he 
hath been safely harbored in some river 
of Africa; and we shall have some ques- 
tion yet to settle about him with Don 
John of Portugal.’’ 

‘‘Here is the king to give us his opin- 
ion,’’ interposed Isabella. ‘It is long 
since I have heard him mention the name 
of Colon. Have you entirely forgotten 
our Genoese admiral, Don Fernando? ”’ 

‘‘ Before I am questioned on subjects so 
remote,’’ returned the king, smiling, ‘‘ let 
me inquire into matters nearer home. 
How long is it that your highness holdeth 
court, and giveth receptions, past the 
hour of midnight ?’’ 

‘Call you this a court, senor? Here 
are but our own dear children, Beatriz and 
her niece, with the good archbishop, and 
those two faithful servants of your own.”’ 

“True; but you overlook the ante- 
chambers, and those who await your pleas- 
ure without.”’ 

‘None can await without at this un- 
usual hour; surely you jest, my lord.” 


 — —  — 
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‘«‘Then your own page, Diego de Bal- 
lesteros, hath reported falsely. Unwilling 
to disturb your privacy, at this unseason- 
able hour, he hath come to me, saying 
that one of strange conduct and guise is 
in the palace, insisting on an interview 
with the queen, let it be late or early. 
The accounts of this man’s deportment are 
so singular, that I have ordered him to be 
admitted, and have come myself to witness 
the interview. The page telleth me that 
he swears all hours are alike, and that 
night and day are equally made for our 
uses.”’ 

‘‘Dearest Don Fernando, there may be 
treason in this ! ’’ 

‘Hear not, Isabella; assassins are not 
so bold, and the trusty rapiers of these 
gentlemen will prove sufficient for our 
protection—hist ! there are footsteps, and 
we must appear calm, even though we 
apprehend a tumult.”’ 

The door opened, and Sancho Mundo 
stood in the royal presence. The air and 
appearance of so singular a being excited 
both astonishment and amusement, and 
every eye was fastened on him in wonder ; 
and this so much the more, because he had 
decked his person with sundry ornaments 
from the imaginary Indies, among which 
were one or two bands of gold. Mercedes 
alone detected his profession by his air and 
attire, and she rose involuntarily, clasping 
her hands with energy, and suffering a 
slight exclamation to escape her. The 
queen perceived this little pantomime, 
and it at once gave a right direction to 
her own thoughts. 

‘“‘T am Isabella, the queen,’’ she said, 
rising, without any further suspicion of 
danger ; ‘‘and thou art a messenger from 
Colon, the Genoese ? ”’ 

Sancho, who had found great difficulty 
in gaining admittance, now that his end 
was obtained took matters with his native 
coolness. His first act was to fall on his 
knees, as he had been particularly enjoined 
by Columbus to do. He had caught the 
habit of using the weed of Haytiand Cuba 
from the natives, and was, in fact, the first 
seaman who ever chewed tobacco. The 
practice had already got to be confirmed 
with him, and before he answered, or as 
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soon as he had taken this, for him, novel | 


position, he saw fit to fill a corner of his 
mouth with the attractive plant. Then, 
siving his wardrobe a shake, for all the 
decent clothes he owned were on his per- 
son, he disposed himself to make a suitable 
reply. 

<¢ Senora — Dona — your highness,’’ he 
answered, “‘any one might have seen that 
at a glance. Iam Sancho Mundo, of the 
ship-yard gate; one of your highness’ 
excellency’s most faithful subjects and 
mariners, being a native and resident of 
Moguer.’’ 

«¢Thou comest from Colon, I say ?”’ 

««Senora, I do; many thanks to your 
royal grace for the information. Don 
Christopher hath sent me across the 
country from Lisbon, seeing that the wily 
Portuguese would be less likely to distrust 
a simple mariner, like myself, than one of 
your every-day booted couriers. ’Tis a 
weary road, and there is not a mule be- 
tween the stables of Lisbon and the 
palace of Barcelona fit for a Christian 
to bestride.’’ 

‘¢Then hast thou letters. One like thee 
can scarcely bear aught else.”’ 

‘‘Therein, your grace’s highness, Dona 
Reyna, is mistaken ; though lam far from 
bearing half the number of doblas I had at 
starting. Mass! the innkeepers took me 
for a grandee, by the manner in which they 
charged !”’ 

‘‘Give the man gold, good Alonzo—he 
is one that liketh his reward ere he will 
speak.’ 

Sancho coolly counted the pieces that 
were put into his hand, and, finding them 
greatly to exceed his hopes, he had no 
longer any motive for prevarication. 

‘‘“Speak, fellow!’’ cried the _ king. 
“Thou trifiest where thou owest thy 
duty and obedience.”’ 

The sharp, quick voice of Ferdinand had 
much more effect on the ear of Sancho 
than the gentler tones of Isabella, not- 
withstanding his rude nature had been 
impressed with the matronly beauty and 
grace of the latter. 

‘¢Tf your highness would condescend to 
let me know what you wish to hear, I will 
speak in all gladness.”’ 
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‘«“Where is Colon?’? demanded the 
queen. 

‘At Lisbon, lately, senora, though I 
think now at Palos de Moguer, or in that 
neighborhood.’’ 

‘¢ Whither hath he been ?”’ 

‘*To Cipango, and the territories of the 
Great Khan; forty days’ sail from Go- 
mera, and a country of marvelous beauty 
and excellence !”’ 

‘«*Thou canst not—darest not trifle with 
me! Can we put credit in thy words?” 

‘Tf your highness only knew Sancho 
Mundo, you would not feel this doubt. I 
tell you, senora, and all these noble cava- 
liers and dames, that Don Christopher 
Colon hath discovered the other side of 
the earth, which we now know to be 
round, by having circled it; and that he 
hath found out that the north star jour- 
neyeth about in the heavens, like a gossip 
spreading her news; and that he hath 
taken possession of islands as large as 
Spain, in which gold groweth, and where 
the holy Church may employ itself in 
making Christians to the end of time.” 

“¢The letter—Sancho—give me the let- 
ter. Colon would scarce send thee as a 
verbal expositor.”’ 

The fellow now undid sundry coverings 
of cloth and paper, until he reached the 
missive of Columbus, when, without ris- 
ing from his knees, he held it out toward 
the queen, giving her the trouble to move 
forward several paces to receive it. So 
unexpected and astounding were the tid- 
ings, and so novel the whole scene, that 
no one interfered, leaving Isabella to be 
the sole actor, as she was, virtually, the 
sole speaker. Sancho, having thus suc- 
cessfully acquitted himself of a task that 
had been expressly confided to him on ac- 
count of his character and appearance, 
which, it was thought, would prove his 
security from arrest and plunder, settled 
down quietly on his heels, for he had been 
directed not to rise until ordered; and, 
drawing forth the gold he had received, 
he began coolly to count it anew. So ab- 
sorbing was the attention all gave to the 
queen, that no one heeded the mariner or 
his movements. Isabella opened the letter, 
which her looks devoured as they followed 
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line after line. 
bus, the missive was long, and it required 
many minutes to read it. All this time 
not an individual moved, every eye being 
fastened on the speaking countenance of 
the queen. There was seen the height- 
ening flush of pleasure and surprise, the 
glow of delight and wonder, and the look 
of holy rapture. When the letter was 
ended, Isabella turned her eyes upward to 
heaven, clasped her hands with energy, 
and exclaimed : 

‘¢Not unto us, O Lord, but to thee, be 
all the honor of this wonderful discovery, 
all the benefits of this great proof of thy 
goodness and power !”’ 

Thus saying, she sunk into a seat and 
dissolved in tears. 


the letter from her unresisting hand, and 
read it with great deliberation and care. 
It was not often that the wary king of 
Aragon was aS much affected, in appear- 
ance at least, as on this occasion. The 
expression of his face, at first, was that 
of wonder; eagerness, not to say avidity, 
followed; and when he had finished read- 
ing his grave countenance was unequiv- 


Ferdinand uttered a_ 
slight ejaculation at the words of his' 
royal consort; and then he gently took 
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As was usual with Colum- | turbed in a way to which he was unac- 


customed, while caution formed a part of 
his religion, as well as of his policy. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that when he 
and the party he invited to follow him had 
left the room, there remained only the 
princesses, the marchioness of Moya, and 
Mercedes. No sooner had the king and 
queen disappeared than the royal children 
retired to their own apartments, leaving 
our heroine, her guardian, and Sancho, 
the sole occupants of the saloon. The 
latter still remained on his knees, scarce 
heeding what had passed, so intently was 
he occupied with his own situation, and 
his own particular sources of satisfaction. 

‘Thou canst rise, friend,’’ observed 
Dona Beatriz; “‘ their highnesses are no 
longer present.’ 

At this intelligence Sancho quitted his 
humble posture, brushed his knees with 
some care, and looked about him with the 
composure that he was wont to exhibit in 


| studying the heavens at sea. 


‘¢Thou wert of Colon’s company, friend, 
by the manner in which thou hast spoken, 
and the circumstance that the admiral 
hath employed thee as his courier ? ”’ 

‘“You may well believe that, Senora, 


ocally illuminated by exultation and joy. | your excellency, for most of my time was 


“‘Good Luis de St. Angel!’’ he cried, 
‘and thou, honest Alonzo de Quintanilla, 
these must be grateful tidings to you 
both. Even thou, holy prelate, wilt re- 
joice that the Church is like to have ac- 
quisitions so glorious—albeit no favorer 
of the Genoese of old. Far more than all 
our expectations are realized, for Colon 
hath truly discovered the Indies; increas- 
ing our dominions, and otherwise advanc- 
ing our authority in a most unheard-of 
manner.”’ 

It was unusual to see Don Ferdinand so 
excited, and he seemed conscious himself 
that he was making an extraordinary ex- 
hibition, for he immediately advanced to 
the queen, and, taking her hand, he led 
her toward his own cabinet. In passing 
out of the saloon he indicated to the three 
nobles that they might follow to the coun- 
cil. The king made this sudden move- 
ment more from habitual wariness than 
any settled object, his mind being dis- 


passed at the helm, which was within 
three fathoms of the very spot that Don 
Christopher and the Senor de Munos loved 
so well that they never quitted it, except 
to sleep, and not always then.”’ 

‘‘Hadst thou a Senor de Munos of thy 
party ?’’? resumed the marchioness, mak- 
ing a sign to her ward to control her 
feelings. 

«That had we, senora, and a Senor 
Gutierrez, and a certain Don Somebody 
Else, and they all three did not occupy 
more room than one common man. Pri- 
thee, honorable and agreeable senora, is 
there one Dona Beatriz de Cabrera, the 
marchioness of Moya, a lady of the illus- 
trious house of Bobadilla, anywhere about 
the court of our gracious queen ?”’ 

‘J am she, and thou hast a message 
for me from this very Senor de Munos, of 
whom thou hast spoken.”’ 

“T no longer wonder that there are 
great lords with their beautiful ladies, 
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and poor sailors with wives that no one | 
envies! Scarce can I open my mouth, 
but it is known what I wish to say, which 
is knowledge to make one party great 
and the other party little! Mass! Don 
Christopher, himself, will need all his wit, 
if he journeyeth as far as Barcelona !”’ 

<‘Tell us of this Pedro de Munos ; for 
thy message is to me.”’ 

‘¢Then, senora, I will tell you of your 
own brave nephew, the Conde de Llera, 
who goeth by two other names in the car- 
avel, one of which is supposed to be a 
sham, while the other is still the greatest 
deception of the two.”’ 

“Ts it, then, known who my nephew 
really is? Are many persons acquainted 
with his secret ? ”’ 

“‘ Certainly, senora ; it is known, firstly, 
to himself ; secondly, to Don Christopher; 
thirdly, to me; fourthly, to Master Alon- 
zo Pinzon, if he be still in the flesh, as most 
probably he is not. Then it is known to 
your ladyship; and this beautiful seno- 
rita must have some suspicions of the 
matter.’’ 

«¢ Hnough—lI see the secret is not public; 
though how one of thy class came to be of 
it, I cannot explain. Tell me of my 
nephew ; did he, too, write ? if so, let me, 
at once, peruse his letter.’’ 

«Senora, my departure took Don Luis 
by surprise, and he had no time to write. 
The admiral had given the princes and 
princesses, that we brought from Espa- 
nola, in charge to the Conde, and he had 
too much to do to be scribbling letters, 
else would he have written sheets to an 
aunt as respectable as yourself.’’ 

** Princes and princesses !—What mean 
you, friend, by such_ high - sounding 
terms ? ’’ 

‘‘ Only that we have brought several of 
these great personages to Spain, to pay 
their respects to their highnesses. We 
deal with none of the common fry, senora, 
but with the loftiest princes and the most 
beautiful princesses of the Kast.”’ 

*¢ And dost thou really mean that per- 
sons of this high rank have returned with 
the admiral ? ’ 

“‘Out of all question, lady, and one of a 
beauty so rare that the fairest dames of 
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Castile need look to it, if they wish not to 
be outdone. She, in particular, is Don 
Luis’ friend and favorite.’ 

““Of whom speakest thou ?’’ demanded 
Dona Beatriz, in the lofty manner in which 
she was wont to insist on being answered 
directly. “‘What is the name of this 
princess, and whence doth she come ? ” 

‘“‘Her name, your excellency, is Dona 
Ozema de Hayti, of a part of which coun- 
try her brother, Don Mattinao, is cacique 
or king, Senora Ozema being the heiress, 
or next of kin. Don Luis and your hum- 
ble servant paid that court a visit—”’ 

‘‘Thy tale is most improbable, fellow— 
art thou one whom Don Luis would be 
likely to select as a companion on such an 
occasion ? ”’ 

“‘ Look at it as you will, senora, itis as 
true as that this is the court of Don Ferdi- 
nand and Dona Isabella. You must know, 
illustrious marchioness, that the young 
count is a little given to roving about 
among us sailors, and on one occasion, a 
certain Sancho Mundo, of Moguer, hap- 
pened to be of the same voyage ; and thus 
we became known to each other. I kept 
the noble’s secret, and he got to be San- 
cho’s friend. When Don Luis went to pay 
a visit to Don Mattinao, the cacique, 
which word meaneth ‘your highness,’ in 
the eastern tongue, Sancho must go with 
him, and Sancho went. When King Cao- 
nabo came down from the mountains to 
carry off the Princess Dona Ozema for a 
wife, and the princess was unwilling to go, 
why there remained nothing to be done 
but for the Conde de Llera and his friend 
Sancho of the shipyard gate to fight 
the whole army in her defense, which we 
did, gaining as great a victory as Don 
Fernando, our sovereign master, ever 
gained over the Moors.”’ 

‘‘Carrying off the princess yourselves, 
as wouldseem! Friend Sancho, of the ship- 
yard gate, if that be thy appellation, this 
tale of thine is ingenious, but it lacketh 
probability. Were I to deal justly by 
thee, honest Sancho, it would be to order 
thee the stripes thou meritest so well, as a 
reward for this trifling.’’ 

‘The man speaketh as he hath been 
taught,’? observed Mercedes, in a low, 
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unsteady voice; ‘‘I fear, senora, there is | ence was required by the lovely senorita, 


too much truth in his tale !”’ 

*““ You need fear nothing, beautiful se- 
norita,’’ put in Sancho, altogether un- 
moved by the menace implied by the 
words of the marchioness, ‘“‘ since the 
battle hath been fought, the victory 
hath been gained, and both the heroes 
escaped uninjured. This illustrious se- 
nora, to whom I can forgive anything, as 
the aunt of the best friend I have on 
earth—any thing spoken I mean—will re- 
member that the Haytians know nothing 
of arquebuses, by means of which we de- 
feated Caonabo, and, also, that many is 
the column of Moors that Don Luis hath 
broken singly, and by means of his own 
good lance.’’ 

‘Ay, fellow,’’ answered Dona Beatriz, 
*“but that hath been in the saddle, behind 
plaits of steel, and with a weapon that 
hath overturned even Alonzo de Ojedo!”’ 

‘Hast thou truly brought away with 
thee the princess thou hast named ? ’”’ 
asked Mercedes, earnestly. 

TT swear to it, senora and senorita, 
illustrious ladies both, by the holy mass 
and all the saints in the calendar! A 
princess, moreover, surpassing in beauty 
the daughters of our own blessed queen, 
if the fair ladies who passed out of this 
room, even now, are they, as I suspect.”’ 

“Out upon thee, knave!’’ cried the 
indignant Beatriz; ‘‘I will no more of 
this, and marvel that my nephew should 
have employed one of so loose a tongue 
on any of his errands. Go to, and learn 
discretion ere the morning, or the favor 
of even thy admiral will not save thy 
bones. Mercedes, we will seek our rest— 
_the hour is late.’’ 

Sancho was immediately left alone, and 
in a minute a page appeared to show him 
to the place where he was to pass the 
night. The oid mariner had grumbled a 
little to himself concerning the spirit of 
Don Luis’ aunt, counted anew his gold, 
and was about to take possession of his 
pallet, when the same page reappeared 
to summon him to another interview. 
Sancho, who knew little distinction be- 
tween night and day, made no objections, 
especially when he was told that his pres- 


whose gentle, tremulous voice had so 
much interested him in the late interview. 
Mercedes received her rude guest in a 
small saloon of her own, after having 
parted from her guardian for the night. 
As he entered her face was flushed, her 
eye bright, and her whole demeanor, to 
one more expert in detecting female emo- 
tions, would have betrayed intense 
anxiety. 

‘Thou hast had along and weary jour- 
ney, Sancho,’’ said our. heroine, when 
alone with the seaman, ‘“‘and, I pray 
thee, accept this gold, as a small proof of 
the interest with which I have heard the 
great tidings of which thou hast been the 
bearer.”’ 

‘Senorita !’’ exclaimed Sancho, affect- 
ing indifference to the doblas that fell into 
his hand, ‘‘I hope you do not think me 
mercenary ! the honor of being the mes- 
senger, and of being admitted to converse 
with such illustrious ladies, more than 
pays me for anything I could do.’’ 

‘‘Still, thou may’st need money for thy 
wants, and wilt not refuse that which a 
lady offereth.”’ 

“On that ground I would accept it, 
Dona Senorita, even were it twice as 
much.,”’ 

So saying, Sancho placed the money, 
with a suitable resignation, by the side of 
that which he had: previously received by 
order of the queen. Mercedes now found 
herself in the situation that they who task 
their powers too much are often fated to 
endure ; in other words, now she had at 
command the means of satisfying her own 
doubts, she hesitated about using them. 

‘‘Sancho,’’ Mercedes at length com- 
menced, ‘‘thou hast been with the Senor 
Colon throughout this great and extra- 
ordinary voyage, and must know much 
that it will be curious for us, who have 
lived quietly in Spain, to hear. Is all 
thou hast said about the princes and 
princesses true ? ”’ 

‘As true, senorita, as such things need 
be for a history. Mass! Any one who 
hath been in a battle, or seen any other 
great adventure, and then cometh to hear 
it read of afterward, will soon learn to 
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understand the difference between the | 
thing itself and the history that may be 
given of it. Now, 1 was—’’ 

‘Never mind thy other adventures, 
good Sancho; tell me only of this. Are 
there really a Prince Mattinao, and a 
Princess Ozema, his sister, and have both | 
accompanied the admiral to Spain ?”’ | 

‘‘T said not that, beautiful senorita, for 
Don Mattinao remained behind to rule his 
people. It is only his handsome sister 
who hath followed Don Christopher and 
Don Luis to Palos.”’ 

‘‘Followed! Do the admiral and the 
Conde de Llera possess such influence 
over royal ladies as to induce them to 
abandon their native country and to fol- 
low them to a foreign land ?”’ 

«‘ Ay, senorita, that might seem out of 
rule in Castile, or Portugal, or even in 
France. But Hayti is not yet a Christian 
country, and a princess there may not be 
more than a noble lady in Castile, and, in 
the way of wardrobe, perhaps, not even 
as much. Still, a princess is a princess, 
anda handsome princess is a handsome 
princess. Dona Ozema, here, is a won- 
derful creature, and beginneth already to 
prattle your poor Castilian, an’ she had 
been brought up at Toledo or Burgos. 
But Don Luis is a most encouraging mas- 
ter, and no doubt made great headway 
during the time he was living in her pal- 
ace, as it might be, alone with her, before 
that incarnate devil, Don Caonabo, came 
down with his followers to seize the lady.’’ 

“Ts this lady a Christian princess, 
Sancho? ”’ 

‘‘Heaven bless your own pure soul, 
Dona Senorita, she can boast of but little 
in that way ; still, she hath made some- 
thing of a beginning, as 1 see she now 
weareth a cross—one small in size, it is 
true, but precious in material, as indeed 
it ought to be, seeing that it is a present 
from one as noble and rich as the Count 
of Liera.’’ 

‘<A cross, say’st thou, Sancho! ”’ inter- 
rupted Mercedes, almost gasping for 
breath, yet so far subduing her feelings 
as to prevent the old seaman from detect- 
ing them; “hath Don Luis succeeded in 
inducing her to accept of a cross? ”’ 
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‘«‘That hath he, senorita—one of pre- 
cious stones that he once wore at his own 
neck.’’ 

‘“‘Knowest thou the stones ?—was it of 
turquoise, embellished with the finest 
gold ?”’ 

‘For the gold I can answer, lady, 
though my learning hath never reached 
as high as the precious stones. The 
heavens of Hayti, however, are not bluer 
than the stones of that cross. Dona 
Ozema calls it ‘Mercedes,’ by which 1 
understand that she looketh for the mer- 
cies of the crucifixion to help her benighted 
soul.”’ 

“Is this cross, then, held so common, 
that it hath gotten to be the subject of 
discourse even for men of thy class?”’ 

‘“‘Harkee, senorita; a man like me is 
more valued, on board a caravel, in a 
tossing sea, than he is likely to be here, 
in Barcelona, on solid ground. We went 
to Cipango to set up crosses, and to make 
Christians ; so that all hath been in char- 
acter. As for the Lady Ozema, she taketh 
more notice of me than of another, as [ 
was in the battle that rescued her from 
Caonabo, and so she showed me the cross 
the day we anchored in the Tagus, or just 
before the admiral ordered me to bring 
his letter to her highness. Then it was 
that she kissed the cross, and held it to 
her heart, and said it was ‘ Mercedes.’ ”’ 

‘This is most strange, Sancho! Hath 
this princess attendants befitting her rank 
and dignity ? ’’ 

‘“‘You forget, senorita, that the Nia 
is but a small craft, as her name signifieth, 
and there would be no room for a large 
train of lords and ladies. Don Christopher 
and Don Luis are honorable enough to, 
attend on any princess ; and for the rest, 
the Dona Ozema must wait until our 
gracious queen can command her a retinue 
befitting her birth. Besides, my lady, 
these Haytian dames are simpler than 
our Spanish nobles, half of them think- 
ing clothes of no great use in that mild 
climate.”’ 

Mercedes looked offended and incredu- 
lous ; but her curiosity and interest were 
too active to permit her to send the man 
away without further question. 
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«“And Don Luis de Bobadilla was ever 
with the admiral?’ she said; “‘ ever 
ready to support him, and foremost in all 
hazards ? ”’ 

‘‘Senorita, you describe the count as 
faithfully as if you had been present from 
first to last. Had you but seen him deal- 
ing out his blows upon Caonabo’s followers, 
and the manner in which he kept them all 
at bay, with the Dona Ozema near him, 
behind the rocks, it would have drawn 
tears of admiration from your own lovely 
eyes.”’ 

“The Dona Ozema near him—behind 
rocks—and assailants held at bay !”’ 

*“Si, senora; you repeat it all like a 
book. It was much as you say, though 
the Lady Ozema did not content herself 
with being behind the rocks, for, when 
the arrows came thickest, she rushed be- 
fore the count, compelling the enemy to 
withhold, lest they should slay the very 
prize they were battling for ; thereby say- 
ing the life of her knight.”’ 

*‘Saving his life!—the life of Luis—of 
Don Luis de Bobadilla — an Indian 
princess ! ”’ 

** It is just as you say, and a most noble 
girl she is, asking pardon for speaking: so 
light of one of her high rank. Time and 
again, since that day, hath the young 
count told me that the arrows came in 
such clouds that his honor might have 
been tarnished by a retreat, or his life 
been lost, but for the timely resolution 
of the Dona Ozema. She is a rare creat- 
ure, senorita, and you will love her as a 
sister, when you come to see and know 
her.”’ 

“Sancho,”’ said our heroine, blushing 
like the dawn, “‘ thou saidst that the Conde 
de Llera bade thee speak of him to his 
aunt; did he mention no one else ?”’ 

*“No one, senorita.’’ 

‘Art certain, Sancho? Bethink thee 
well—did he mention no other name to 
thee ? ’’ 

“‘ Not that Ican swear. It is true, that 
either he or old Diego, the helmsman, 
spoke of one Clara that keepeth an hos- 
teria, here in Barcelona, as a place famous 
for its wine; but I think it more likely to 
have been Diego than the count, as one 
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thinketh much of these matters, and the 
other would not be apt to know aught of 
Clara.”’ 

‘Thou canst retire, Sancho,”’ said Mer- 
cedes, in a faint voice. ‘“‘ We will say 
more to thee in the morning.’’ 

Sancho was not sorry to be dismissed, 
and he gladly returned to his pallet, little 
dreaming of the mischief he had done by 
the mixture of truth and exaggeration 
that he had been recounting. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘*Mac-Homer, too, in prose or song, 
By the state-papers of Buffon, 
To deep researches led; 
A Gallo-Celtic scheme may botch, 
To prove the Ourang race were cotch, 
Who from the Highlands fled.” 
—LORD JOHN TOWNSHEND. 


THE intelligence of the return of Colum- 
bus, and of the important discoveries he 
had made, spread through Europe like 
wild-fire. It soon got to be, in the gen- 
eral estimation, the great event of the 
age. For several years afterward, or un- 
til the discovery of the Pacific by Balboa, 
it was believed that the Indies had been 
reached by the western passage, and, of 
course, the problem of the earth’s spheri- 
cal shape was held to be solved by actual 
experiment. The transactions of the voy- 
age, the wonders seen, the fertility of the 
soil of the east, the softness of its climate, 
its treasures in gold, spices and pearls, 
and the curious things that the admiral 
had brought as proofs of his success, were 
all the themes of the hour. Men never 
wearied in discussing the subjects. For 
many centuries had the Spaniards been 
endeavoring to expel the Moors from the 
peninsula; but as that much-desired event 
had been the result of time and a pro- 
tracted struggle, even its complete success 
seemed tame and insignificant compared 
with the sudden brilliancy that shone 
around the western discoveries. In a 
word, the pious rejoiced in the hope of 
spreading the gospel; the avaricious 
feasted their imaginations on untold 
hoards of gold; the politic calculated 
the increase of the power of Spain; the 
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scientific exulted in the triumph of mind | and carriage. 


over prejudice and ignorance, while they 
hoped for still greater accessions of knowl- 
edge; and the enemies of Spain wondered 
and deferrea, even while they envied. 

The first days that succeeded the ar- 
rival of Columbus’ courier were days of 
delight and curiosity. Answers were sent 
soliciting his early presence, high honors 
were proffered to him, and his name filled 
all mouths, as his glory was in the heart 
of every true Spaniard. Orders were 


issued to make the necessary outfits for a ; 


new voyage, and little was talked of but 
the discovery and its consequences. In 
this manner passed a month when the 
admiral arrived at Barcelona, attended 
by most of the Indians he had brought 
with him from the islands. His honors 
were of the noblest kind, the sovereigns 
receiving him ona throne placed in a pub- 
lic hall, rising at his approach, and insist- 
ing on his being seated himself, a distinc- 
tion of the highest nature, and usually 
granted only to princes of royal blood. 
Here the admiral related the history of his 
voyage, exhibited the curiosities he had 
brought with him, and dwelt on-his hopes 
of future benefits. When the tale was 
told all present knelt and Ze Deum was 
chanted by the usual choir of the court, 
even Ferdinand’s stern nature dissolving 
into tears of grateful joy at this unlooked- 
for and magnificent behest of heaven. - 

For a long time Columbus was the mark 
of every eye; nor did his honors and con- 
sideration cease until he left Spain, in 
command of the second expedition to the 
east, as the voyage was then termed. 

A few days previously to the arrival of 
the admiral at court Don Luis de Boba- 
dilla suddenly appeared in Barcelona. On 
ordinary occasions the movements of one 
of the rank and peculiarities of the young 
grandee would have afforded a topic for 
the courtiers that would not soon have 
been exhausted, but the all-engrossing 
theme of the great voyage afforded him a 
screen. His presence, however, could not 
escape notice, and it was whispered, with 
the usual smiles and shrugs, that he had 
entered the port in a caravel, coming from 
the Levant; and it was one of the re- 
ceived pleasantries of the hour to say, in 
an undertone, that the young Conde de 
Llera had also made the eastern voyage. 
All this gave our hero little concern, and 
he was soon pursuing his ordinary life 
when near the persons of the sovereigns. 
The day that Columbus was received in 
state he was present in the hall, attired 
in the richest vestments, and no noble of 
Spain did more credit to his lineage, or 
his condition, than Don Luis by his mien 
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It was remarked that Isa- 
bella smiled on him during the pageant ; 
but the head of more than one wary ob- 
server was shaken as its owner remarked 
how grave the queen’s favorite appeared 
for an occasion so joyous; afact that was 
attributed to the unworthy pursuits of 
her truant nephew. No one that day 
gazed at Luis with more delight than San- 
cho, who lingered at Barcelona to share 
in the honors of his chief, and who, in 
virtue of his services, was permitted to 
take his place among the courtiers them- 
selves. Not a little admiration was ex- 
cited by the manner in which he used the 
novel weed called tobacco; and some 
fifteen or twenty of his neighbors were 
nauseated by their efforts te emulate his 
indulgence and satisfaction. Oneof his ex- 
ploits was of a character so unusual, and 
so well illustrates the feeling of the hour, 
that it may be well to record it in detail. 

The reception was over, and Sancho 
was quitting the hall with the rest of the 
crowd, when he was accosted by a man, 
apparently of forty, well attired, and of 
agreeable manner, who desired the honor 
of his presence at a slight entertainment, 
of which several had been prepared for 
the admiral and his friends. Sancho, 
nothing loth, the delights of distinction 
being yet so novel, cheerfully complied, 
and he was quickly led to a room of the 
palace, where he found a party of some 
twenty young nobles assembled to do him 
honor; for happy was he that day in Bar- 
celona who could get even one of the 
meanest of Columbus’ followers to accept 
of his homage. No sooner did the two 
enter the room, than the young Castilian 
lords crowded around them, covering 
Sancho with protestations of admiration, 
and addressing eager questions, a dozen 
at a time, to his companion, whom they 
styled ‘‘Senor Pedro,’”’ ‘‘Senor Matir,”’ 
and occasionally ‘‘Senor Pedro Matir.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that this 
person was the historian, who became 
known to us of these latter days as 
‘* Peter Martyr,’’ an Italian, to whose 
care and instruction Isabella had _ in- 
trusted most of the young nobles of the 
court. The present interview had been 
got up to indulge the natural curiosity of 
the youthful lords, and Sancho had been 
chosen for the occasion, on the principle 
that when the best is denied us, we must 
be content to accept information of an in- 
ferior quality. 

‘‘Congratulate me, senores,’’ cried Pe- 
ter Martyr, as soon as he could find an 
opportunity to speak, ‘‘since my success 
surpasseth our own hopes. As for the 
Liguirian, himself, and all of high condi- 
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tion about him, they are in the hands of 
the most illustrious of Spain for this day ; 
but here is a most worthy pilot, no doubt 
the second in authority on board one of 
the caravels, who consenteth to do us 
honor and to partake of our homely cheer. 
I drew him from a crowd of applicants, 
and have not yet had an opportunity to 
inquire his name, which he is about to 
give us of his own accord.” 

Sancho never wanted for self-posses- 
sion, and had far too much mother-wit to 
be either clownish or offensively vulgar, 
though the reader is not to be told that 
he was neither qualified to be an academi- 
cian, nor had the most profound notions 
of natural philosophy. He assumed an air 
of suitable dignity, therefore, and, some- 
what practiced in his new vocation by the 
thousand interrogatories he had answered 
in the last month, he disposed himself to 
do credit to the information of a man who 
had visited the Indies. 

‘“‘T am called Sancho Mundo, senores, 
at your service—sometimes Sancho of the 
shipyard gate, though I would prefer 
now to be called Sancho of the Indies, un- 
less, indeed, it should suit his excellency 
Don Christopher to take that appellation 
—his claim being somewhat better than 
mine.”’ 

Here several protested that his claims 
were of the highest order; and then fol- 
lowed sundry introductions to Sancho of 
the shipyard gate of several young men 
of the first families in Oastile ; for, though 
the Spaniards have not the same mania 
for this species of politeness as the Ameri- 
cans, the occasion was one in which native 
feeling got the ascendency of conventional 
reserve. After this ceremony, and the 
Mendozas, Guzmans, Cerdas, and Toledos 
present felt honored in knowing this hum- 
ble seaman, the whole party repaired to 
the banqueting-room, where a table was 
spread that did credit to the cooks of 
Barcelona. During the repast, although 
the curiosity of the young men made some 
inroads on their breeding in this particular, 
no question could induce Sancho to break 
in upon the duty of the moment, for which 
he entertained a sort of religious venera- 
tion. Once, when pushed a little more 
closely than common, he laid down his 
knife and fork, and made the following 
solemn reply : 

‘‘ Senores,”’ he said, ‘“‘ I look upon food 
as a gift from God to man, and hold it 
to be irreverent to converse much when 
the bounties of the table invite us to do 
homage to this great dispenser. Don 
Christopher is of this way of thinking, I 
know, and all his followers imitate their 
beloved and venerated chief. As soon as 
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I am ready to converse, Senores Don 
Hidalgos, you shall be told of it, and then 
God help the ignorant and silly !”’ 

After this admonition there remained 
nothing to be said until Sancho’s appetite 
was satisfied, when he drew a little back 
from the table, and announced his readi- 
ness to proceed. 

‘«1] profess to very little learning, Senor 
Pedro Martir,’’ he said ; ‘‘ but what Lhave 
seen | have seen, and that whichis known 
is as well known by a mariner as by a 
doctor of Salamanca. Ask your questions, 
then, o’ Heaven’s sake, and expect such 
answers aS a poor but honest man can 
give.’’ 

The learned Peter Martyr was fain to 
make the best of his subject, for at that 
moment any information that came from 
what might be termed first hands was 
greedily received ; he proceeded, therefore, 
to his inquiries, as simply and as directly 
as he had been invited to do. 

«‘ Well, senor,’? commenced the man of 
learning, ‘‘ we are willing to obtain knowl- 
edge on any terms. Prithee, tell us at 
once which of all the wonderful things that 
you witnessed on this voyage hath made 
the deepest impression on your mind, and 
striketh you as the most remarkable ? ’’ 

‘‘T_ know nothing to compare with the 
whiffling of the north star,’’ said Sancho, 
promptly. ‘‘ That star hath always been 
esteemed among us seamen as being im- 
movable as the cathedral of Seville; but 
in this voyage it hath been seen to change 
its place with the inconstancy of the 
winds.”’ 

‘That is, indeed, miraculous!’ ex- 
claimed Peter Martyr, who scarcely knew 
how to take the intelligence; ‘‘ perhaps 
there is some mistake, Master Sancho, and 
you are not accustomed to sidereal investi- 
gations.’’ 

‘Ask Don Christopher ; when the pher- 
nomerthon, as the admiral called it, was 
first observed, we talked the matter over 
together, and came to the conclusion that 
nothing in this world was as permanent 
as it seemed to be. Depend on it, Senor 
Don Pedro, the north star flits about like 
a weathercock.’’ 

‘‘T shall inquire into this of the illus- 
trious admiral; but, next to this star, 
Master Sancho, what deem you most 
worthy of observation? I speak now of 
ordinary things, leaving science to future 
discussion.”? 

This was too grave a question to be 
lightly answered, and, while Sancho was 
cogitating the matter, the door opened, 
and Luis de Bobadilla entered the room 
in a blaze of manly grace and rich attire. 
A dozen voices uttered his name, and 
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Peter Martyr rose to receive him with | 


a manner in which kindness of feeling 
was blended with reproof. 

‘‘T asked this honor, Senor Conde,’’ he 
said, ‘‘though you have now been be- 
yond my counsel and control some time, 
for it appeared to me that one fond of 
voyages as yourself might find a useful 
lesson, as well as enjoy a high satisfaction 
in listening to the wonders of an expedi- 
tion as glorious as this of Colon’s. This 
worthy seaman, a pilot, no doubt, much 
confided in by the admiral, hath consented 
to share in our poor hospitalities on this 
memorable day, and is about to give us 
many interesting facts and incidents 
of the great adventure. Master Sancho 
Mundo, this is Don Luis de Bobadilla, 
Conde de Llera, a grandee of high lineage, 
and one that is not unknown to the seas, 
having often traversed them in his own 
person.”’ 

‘“It is quite unnecessary to tell me that, 
Senor Pedro,’’ answered Sancho, return- 
ing Luis’ gay and graceful salutation, 
with profound but awkward _ respect, 
‘“since I see it at a glance. His excel- 
lency hath been in the east, as well as 
Don Christopher and myself, though we 
went different ways, and neither party 
went as faras Cathay. Iam honored in 
your acquaintance, Don Luis, and shall 
just say that the noble admiral will bring 
navigation more in fashion than it hath 
been of late years. If you travel in the 
neighborhood of Moguer, I beg you will 
not pass the door of Sancho Mundo with- 
out stopping to inquire if he be within.”’ 

“That I most cheerfully promise, 
worthy master,’’? said Luis, laughing, 
and taking a seat, ‘‘even though it lead 
me to the shipyard gate. And now, 
Senor Pedro, let me not interrupt the 
discourse, which I discovered was most 
interesting as I entered.”’ 

‘“‘T have been thinking of this mat- 
ter, Senores,’’ resumed Sancho, gravely, 
‘and the fact that appears most curious 
to me, next to the whiffling of the north 
star, is the circumstance that there are 
no doblas in Cipango. Gold is not want- 
ing, and it seemeth passing singular that 
a people should possess gold, and not be- 
think them of the convenience of striking 
doblas, or some similar coin.’’ 

Peter Martyr and his young pupils 
laughed at this sally, and then the sub- 
ject was pushed in another form. 

‘Passing by this question, which be- 
longeth rather to the policy of states 
than to natural phenomena,’’ continued 
Peter Martyr, “‘ what most struck you as 
remarkable, in the way of human nat- 
ures 
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‘In that particular, senor, I think the 
island of the women may be set down as ~ 
the most extraordinary of all the phernom- 
erthons we fell in with. I have known 
women shut themselves up in convents ; 
and men, too; but never did I hear, be- 
fore this voyage, of either shutting them- 
selves up in islands ! ”’ 

“And is this true?’ inquired a dozen 
voices, ‘‘did you really meet with such an 
island, senor? ”’ 

‘“‘T believe we saw it at a distance, 
senores; and I hold it to be lucky that we 
went no nearer, for I find the gossips of 
Moguer troublesome enough, without meet- 
ing a whole island of them. Then there 
is the bread that grows like a root—what 
think you of that, Senor Don Luis? Is 
it not a most curious dish to taste of ? ”’ 

‘Nay, Master Sancho, that is a question 
of your own putting, and it must be one of 
your own answering. What know I of 
the wonders of Cipango, since Candia lieth 
in an opposite course? Answer these 
matters for thyself, friend.”’ 

“True, illustrious Conde, and I humbly 
crave your pardon. It is, indeed, the duty 
of him that seeth to relate, as it is the 
duty of him that seeth not to believe. 
I hope all here will perform their several 
duties.”’ 

“Do these Indians eat flesh as re- 
markable as their bread?’’ inquired a 
Cerda. 

‘That do they, noble sir, seeing that 
they eat each other. Neither I nor Don 
Christopher was invited to any of their 
feasts of this sort; for I suppose they 
were well convinced we would not go; but 
we had much information touching them, 
and by the nearest calculation I could 
make, the consumption of men in the 
island of Bohio must be about equal to 
that of beeves in Spain.’’ 

The speaker was interrupted by twenty 
exclamations of disgust, and Peter Martyr 
shook his head like one who distrusted the 
truth of the account. Still, as he had not 
expected any very profound philosophy or 
deep learning in one of Sancho’s charac- 
ter, he pursued the conversation. 

‘*Know you anything of the rare birds 
the admiral exhibited to their highnesses 
to-day ?’’ he asked. 

‘Senor, I am well acquainted with sev- 
eral, more particularly with the parrots. 
They are sensible birds, and, I doubt not, 
might answer some of the questions that 
are put to me by many here, in Barcelona, 
to their perfect satisfaction.’’ 

“Thou art a wag, I see, Senor Sancho, 
and lovest thy joke,’’ answered the man 
of learning, with a smile. ‘‘ Give way to 
thy fancy, and if thou canst not improve 
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us with thy science, at least amuse us| beauties of his descriptions. Even Sancho 


with thy conceits.”’ 

“San Pedro knows that 1 would do 
anything to oblige you, senores; but I 
was born with such a love of truth in my 
heart that I know not how to embellish. 
What I see I believe, and, having been in 
the Indies, I cannot shut my eyes to their 
wonders. There was the sea of weeds, 
which was no every-day miracle, since I 
make no doubt that the devils piled all 
these plants on the water to prevent us 
from carrying the cross to the poor 
heathens who dwell or the other side of 
them. We got through that sea more by 
our prayers than by means of the winds.”’ 

The young men looked at Peter Martyr, 
to ascertain how he received this theo- 
ry, and Peter Martyr, if tinctured with 
the superstition of the age, was not dis- 
posed to swallow all that it pleased 
Sancho to assert, even though the latter 
had made a voyage to the Indies. 

** Since you manifest so much curiosity, 
senores, on the subject of Colon, now Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea by their high- 
_ nesses’ honorable appointment, I will, in 
a measure, relieve your minds on the sub- 
ject by recounting what I know,”’ said 
Luis, speaking calmly, but with dignity. 
“Ye know that I was much with Don 
Christopher before he sailed, and that I 
had some little connection with bringing 
him back to Santa Fe, even when he had 
left the place, as was supposed for the last 
time. This intimacy hath been renewed 
since the arrival of the great Genoese at 
Barcelona, and hours have we passed to- 
gether in private, discoursing on the 
events of the last few months. What I 
have thus learned I am ready to impart, 
if ye will do me the grace to listen.”’ 

The whole company giving an eager as- 
sent, Luis now commenced a general nar- 
rative of the voyage, detailing all the 
leading circumstances of interest, and giv- 
ing the reasons that were most in favor 
at the time concerning the different phe- 
nomena that had perplexed the adven- 
turers. He spoke more than an hour; 
proceeding consecutively from island to 
island, and dilating on their productions, 
imaginary and real. Much that he re- 
lated proceeded from the misconceptions 
of the admiral, and misinterpretations of 
the signs and language of the Indians, as 
a matter of course; but it was all told 
clearly, in elegant, if not in eloquent Jan- 
guage, and witha singular air of truth. 
In short, our hero palmed upon his au- 
dience the result of his own observation as 
the narrative of the admiral, and more 
than once was he interrupted by bursts of 
admiration at the vividness and graphic 


listehed with delight, and when the young 
man concluded he rose from his chair and 
exclaimed heartily : 

*‘Senors, you may take all this as so 
much gospel! Had the nobie senor wit- 
nessed himself that which he hath so well 
described, it could not have been truer, 
and I look on myself to be particularly 
fortunate to have heard this history of 
the voyage, which henceforth shall be my 
history, word for word ; for as my patron 
saint shall remember me, naught else will 
{ tell to the gossips of Moguer, when I 
get back to that blessed town of my child- 
hood.’’ 

Sancho’s influence was much impaired 
by the effects of Luis’ narrative, which 
Peter Martyr pronounced to be one that 
would have done credit to a scholar who 
had accompanied the expedition. A few 
appeals were made to the old seaman, to 
see if he would corroborate the statements 
he had just heard, but his protestations 
became so much the louder in behalf of 
the accuracy of the account. 

It was wonderful how much reputation 
the Conde de Llera obtained by this little 
deception. To be able to repeat, with ac- 
curacy and effect, language that was sup- 
posed to have fallen from the lips of Co- 
lumbus, was a sort of illustration; and 
Peter Martyr, who justly enjoyed a high 
reputation for intelligence, was heard 
sounding the praises of our hero in all 
places, his young pupils echoing his words 
with the ardor and imitation of youth! 
Such, indeed, was the vast reputation ob- 
tained by the Genoese, that one gained 
a species of reflected renown by being 
thought to live in his confidence, and a 
thousand follies of the Count of Llera, real 
or imaginary, were forgotten in the fact 
that the admiral had deemed him worthy 
of being the repository of facts and feel- 
ings such as he had related. As Luis, 
moreover, was seen to be much in the 
company of Don Christopher, the world 
was very willing to give the young man 
credit for qualities, that, by some unex- 
plained circumstance, had hitherto es- 
caped its notice. In this manner did 
Luis de Bobadilla reap some advantages, 
of a public character, from his resolution 
and enterprise, although vastly less than 
would have attented an open admission of 
all that occurred. How far, and in what 
manner, these qualities availed him in his 
suit with Mercedes will appear in our sub- 
sequent pages. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Bach look, each motion,waked a new-born grace, 
That o’er her form its transient glory cast: 
Some lovelier wonder soon usurp’d the place, 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than rei last.”’ 
—IMM.ASON. 


THE day of the reception of Columbus 
at Barcelona had been one of tumultuous 
feelings and of sincere delight with the in- 
genuous and pure- -minded queen of Cas- 
tile. She had been the moving spirit of 
the enterprise, as it was connected with 
authority and means, and never was a 
sovereign more amply rewarded by a 
consciousness of the magnitude of the 
results that followed her well-meant and 
zealous efforts. 

When the excitement and bustle of the 
day were over, Isabella retired to her 
closet, and there, as was usual with her 
on all great occasions, she poured out 
her thankfulness on her knees, entreating 
Divine Providence to sustain her under 
the new responsibilities she felt, and to 
direct her steps aright, equally as a sov- 
ereign and as a Christian woman. She 
had left the attitude of prayer but.a few 
minutes, and was seated with her head 
leaning on her hand, in deep meditation, 
when a slight knock at the door called 
her attention. There was but one person 
in Spain who would be likely to take even 
this liberty, guarded and modest as was 
the tap; rising, she turned the key and 
admitted the king. 

Isabella wasstill beautiful. Her form, al- 
ways of admirable perfection, still retained 
its grace. Her eyes had lost but little of 
their luster, and her smiles, ever sweet and 
beneficent, failed not to reflect the pure 
and womanly impulses of her heart. Ina 
word, her youthful beauty had been but 
little impaired by the usual transition to 
the matronly attractions of a wife, and a 
mother; but this night all her youthful 
charms seemed to be suddenly renewed. 
Her cheek was fiushed with holy enthusi- 
asm; her figure dilated with the subliimity 
of the thoughts in which she had been in- 
dulging; and her eyes beamed with the 
ennobling hopes of religious enthusiasm. 
Ferdinand was struck with this little 
change, and he stood admiring her for a 
minute, in silence, after he had closed the 
door. 

“Is not this a most wonderful reward 
for efforts so small, my husband and 
love?’’ exclaimed the queen, who fancied 
the king’s thoughts similar to her own; ‘‘a 
new empire thus cheaply purchased, with 
riches that the imagination cannot tell, and 
millions of souls to be redeemed from eter- 
nal woe, by means of a grace that must 


|be as unexpected to themselves as the 
knowledge of their existence hath been to 
we 1K 

‘‘Ever thinking, Isabella, of the wel- 
fare of souls! But thou art right; for 
what are the pomps and glories of the 
world to the hopes of salvation, and the 
delights of heaven! I confess Colon hath 
much exceeded all my hopes, and raised 
such a future for Spain, that the mind 
scarce knoweth where to place the limits 
to its pictures.’’ 

«Think of the millions of poor Indians 
that may live to bless our sway, and to 
feel the influence and consolations of holy 
church !’’ 

‘Tl trust that our kinsman and neigh- 
bor, Dom Joao, will not give us trouble in 
this matter. Your Portuguese have so 
keen an appetite for discoveries that they 
little relish the success cf other powers ; 
and it is said many dangerous and wicked 
proposals were made to the king, even 
while our caravels lay in the Tagus.’’ 


‘¢Colon assureth me, Fernando, that he 


doubteth if these Indians have now any 
religious creed, so that our ministers will 
have no prejudices to encounter in pre- 
senting to their simple minds the sublime 
truths of the gospel !”’ 

‘No doubt the admiral hath fully 
weighed these matters. It is his opinion 
that the island he hath called Espanola 
wanteth but little of being of the full 
dimensions of Castile, Leon, Aragon, 
Granada, and, indeed, of all our posses- 
sions within the peninsula ! ”’ 

‘“‘Didst thou attend to what he said, 
touching the gentleness and mildness of 
the inhabitants ? 
struck with the simple, confiding aspects 
of those he hath brought with him ? Such 
a people may readily be brought, first, as 
is due, to worship the one true and living 
God, and next, to regard their sovereigns 
as kind and benignant parents. ”’ 

‘* Authority can ever make itself re- 
spected ; and Don Christopher bath as- 
sured me, ina private conference, that a 
thousand tried lances would overrun all 
that eastern region. We must make early 
application to the Holy Father to settle 
such limits between us and Don John as 
may prevent disputes hereafter touching 
our several interests. I have already 
spoken to the cardinal on this subject, and 
he flattereth me with the hope of having 
the ear of Alexander.”’ 

‘‘T trust that the means of disseminat- 
ing the faith of the cross will not be 
overlooked in the negotiation ; for it pain- 
eth me to find churchmen ’ treating of 
worldly things, to the utter neglect of 
those of their Great Master. “i 


And wert thou not 
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Don Ferdinand regarded his wife in- 
tently for an instant, without making any 
reply. He perceived, as often happened 
in questions of policy, that their feelings 
were not exactly attuned, and he had re- 
course to an allusion that seldom failed to 
draw the thoughts of Isabella from their 
loftier aspirations to considerations more 
worldly when rightly applied. 

«Thy children, Dona Isabella, will reap 
a goodly heritage by the success of this, 
our latest and greatest stroke of policy ! 
Thy dominions and mine will henceforth 
descend in common tothe same heir; then 
this marriage in Portugal may open the 
way to new accessions of territory? Gra- 
nada is already secured to thine by our 
united arms; and here hath Providence 
opened the way to an empire in the east 
that promiseth to outdo all that hath yet 
been performed in Europe.’’ 

«© Are not my children thine, Fernando ? 
Can good happen to one without its equally 
befalling the other? I trust they will learn 
to understand why so many new subjects 
and such wide territories are added to their 
possessions, and will ever remain true to 
their highest and first duty, that of spread- 
ing the gospel, that the sway of the one 
Catholic church may the more speedily be 
accomplished.’’ 

«Still it may be necessary to secure ad- 
vantages that are offered in a worldly 
shape, by worldly means.”’ 

«“Thou say’st true, my lord; and it is 
the proper care of loving parents to look 
well to the interest of their offspring in 
this, as in all other particulars. ”’ 

Isabella now lent a more willing ear to 
the politic suggestions of her consort, and 
they passed an hour in discussing some of 
the important measures that it was 
thought their joint interests required 
should be immediately attended to. After 
this, Ferdinand saluted his wife affection- 
ately, and withdrew to his own cabinet, 
to labor, as usual, until his frame de- 
manded rest. 

Isabella sat musing for a few minutes 
after the king had retired, and then she 


took a light and proceeded through cer- | 


tain private passages, with which she was 
familiar, to the apartment of her daugh- 
ters. Here she spent.an hour, indulging 
in the affections and discharging the 
duties of a careful mother, when, em- 
bracing each in turn, she gave her bless- 
ings, and left the place in the same simple 
manner as she had entered. Instead, 
however, of returning to her own part of 
the palace, she pursued her way in an op- 
posite direction, until, reaching a private 
door, she gently tapped. A voice within 
bade her enter, and complying, the queen 
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' of Castile found herself alone with her old 
and tried friend, the marchioness of Moya. 
A quiet gesture forbade all the usual tes- 
timonials of respect, and knowing her 
mistress’s wishes in this particular, the 
hostess received her illustrious guest much 
as she would have received an intimate of 
her own rank in life. 

‘We have had so busy and joyful a 
day, daughter-marchioness,’’ the queen 
commenced, quietly setting down the little 
silver lamp she carried, ‘‘ that I had near 
forgotten a duty which ought not to be 
overlooked. Thy nephew, the Count de 
Llera, hath returned to court, bearing 
himself as modestly and as prudently as 
if he had no share in the glory of this 
great success of Colon’s! ”’ 

‘Senora, Luis is here, but whether pru- 
dent or modest, I leave for others, who 
may be less partial, to say.”’ | 

“*To me such seemeth to be his deport- 
ment, and a young mind might be par- 
doned some exultation at such a result. 
But [ have come to speak of Don Luis and 
thy ward. Now that thy nephew hath 
given me this high proof of his persever- 
ance and courage, there can remain no 
longer any reason for forbidding their 
union. Thou know’st that I hold the 
pledged word of Dona Mercedes, not to 
marry without my consent, and this night 
will | make her happy as I feel myself, by 
leaving her mistress of her own wishes ; 
nay, by letting her know that I desire to 
see her countess of Llera, and that right 
speedily.’’ 

«Your highness is all goodness to me 
and mine,’’ returned the marchioness, 
coldly. ‘‘ Mercedes ought to feel deeply 
grateful that her royal mistress hath a 
thought for her welfare, when her mind 
hath so many greater concerns to occupy 
Ara 

“Tt is that, my friend, that hath 
brought me hither at this late hour. My 
soul is truly burdened with gratitude, and 
ere I sleep, were it possible, I would fain 
make all as blessed as I feel myself. 
Where is thy ward ? ”’ 

‘‘She left me for the night but as your 
highness entered. I will summon her to 
hear your pleasure.”’ 

«We will go to her, Beatriz; tidings 
such asI bring should not linger on weary 
feet.”’ 

‘“‘It is her duty, and it would be her 
pleasure to pay all respect, senora.’’ 

‘“‘T know that well, marchioness, but it 
is my pleasure to bear this news myself,”’ 
interrupted the queen, leading the way to 
the door. “Show thou the way, which is 
better known to thee than to another. 
We go with little state and ceremony, as 
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thou seest, like Colon going forth to ex- 
plore his unknown seas, and we go bear- 
ers of tidings as grateful to thy ward, as 
those the Genoese bore to the benighted 
natives of Cipango. ‘These corridors are 
our trackless seas, and all these intricate 
passages, the hidden ways we are to ex- 
plore.’’ 

‘Heaven grant your highness make 
not some discovery as astounding as that 
which the Genoese hath just divulged. 
For myself, I scarce know whether to be- 
lieve all things, or to grant faith to none.’’ 

‘“T wonder not at thy surprise; it is a 
feeling that hath overcome all others, 
through the late extraordinary events,”’ 
answered the queen, evidently misconceiv- 
ing the meaning of her friend’s words. 
‘*But we have still another pleasure in 
store; that of witnessing the joy of a 
pure female heart which hath had its 
trials, and which hath borne them as be- 
came a Christian maiden.”’ 

Dona Beatriz sighed heavily, but she 
made no answer. By this time they were 
crossing the little saloon in which Mer- 
cedes was permitted to receive her female 
acquaintances, and were near the door of 
her chamber. Here they met a maid, 
who hastened onward to inform her mis- 
tress of the visit she was about to receive. 
Isabella was accustomed to use a mother’s 
liberties with those she loved, and open- 
ing the door, without ceremony, she stood 
before our heroine, ere the latter could 
advance to meet her. 

** Daughter,’’ commenced the queen, 
seating herself, and smiling benignantly 
on the startled girl, ‘“‘I have come to dis- 
charge a solemn duty. Kneel thou here, 
at my feet, and listen to thy sovereign as 
thou wouldst listen to a mother.’’ 

Mercedes gladly obeyed, for, at that 
moment, anything was preferable to being 
required to speak. When slie had knelt, 
the queen passed an arm affectionately 
round her neck, and drew her closer to 
her person, until, by a little gentle vio- 
lence, the face ef Mercedes was hid in the 
folds of Isabelia’s robe. 


“‘T have all reason to extol thy faith and, 


duty, child,’’ said the queen, as soon as 
this little arrangement to favor the feel- 
ings of Mercedes had been considerately 
made; ‘‘thou hast not forgotten thy 
promise, in aught; and my object now is 
to leave thee mistress of thine own inclina- 
tions, and to remove all impediments to 
their exercise. Thou hast no longer any 
pledge with thy sovereign; for one who 
hath manifested so much discretion and 
delicacy may be surely trusted with her 
own happiness.”? _ 

Mercedes continued silent, though Isa- 
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bella fancied that she felt a slight shud- 
der passing convulsively through her deli- 
cate frame. 

‘“No answer, daughter? Is it more 
preferable to leave another arbitress of 
thy fate, than to exercise that office for 
thyself? Well, then, as thy sovereign 
and parent, I will substitute command for 
consent, and tell thee it is my wish and 
desire that thou becomest, as speedily as 
shall comport with propriety and thy high 
station, the wedded wife of Don Luis de 
Bobadilla, Conde de Llera.’’ 

** No—no—no—senora—never—never ”’ 
—murmured Mercedes, her voice equally 
stifled by her emotions, and by the man- 
ner in which she had buried her face in 
the dress of the queen. 

Isabella looked at the marchioness of 
Moya in wonder. Her countenance did 
not express either displeasure or resent- 
ment, for she too well knew the character 
of our heroine to suspect caprice, or any 
weak prevarication in a matter that so 
deeply touched the feelings; and the con- 
cern she felt was merely overshadowed 
at the suddenness of the intelligence, by a 
feeling of ungovernable surprise. — 

‘‘Canst thou explain this, Beatriz ? ”’ 
the queen at length inquired. ‘‘ Have I 
done harm where I most intended good ? 
I am truly unfortunate, for I appear to 
have deeply wounded the heart of this 
child, at the very moment I fancied I was 
conferring supreme happiness ! ” 

‘* No—no—no—senora,”’ again mur- 
mured Mercedes, clinging convulsively to 
the queen’s knees. ‘‘ Your highness hath © 
wounded no one—would wound no one— 
can wound no one—you are all gracious 
goodness and thoughtfulness. ”’ : 

‘‘ Beatriz, I look to thee for the ex- 
planation! Hath aught justifiable oc- 
curred to warrant this change of feel- 
Inge. 

‘‘T fear, dearest. senora, that the feel- 
ings continue too much as formerly, and 
that the change is not in this young and 
unpracticed heart, but in the fickle in- 
clinations of man.”’ 

A flash of womanly indignation darted 
from the unusually serene eyes of the 
queen, and her form assumed all of its 
native majesty. 

‘“‘Can this be true?’ she exclaimed. 
“Would a subject of Castile dare thus to 
trifle with his sovereign—thus to trifle 
with one sweet and pure as this girl—thus 
to trifle with his faith with God! If the 
reckless Conde thinketh to do these acts 
of wrongfulness with impunity, let him 
look to it! Shall I punish him that mere- 
ly depriveth his neighbor of some paltry 
pieces of silver, and let him escape who 
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woundeth the soul? 
calmness, daughter-marchioness; thou, 
who art so wont to let an honest indigna- 
tion speak out in the just language of a 
fearless and honest spirit ! ’’ 

“* Alas! senora, my beloved mistress, 
my feelings have had vent already, and 
nature will no more. This boy, moreover, 
is my brother’s son, and when I would fain 
arouse a resentment against him, such as 
befitteth his offense, the image of that 
dear brother, whose very. picture he is, 
hath arisen to my mind in a way to 
weaken all its energy.”’ 

‘“This is most unusual! A creature so 
fair—so young—so noble—so rich—every 
way so exceilent, to be so soon forgotten ! 
Canst thou account for it by any wander- 
ing inclination, lady of Moya ?”’ 

Isabella spoke musingly, and, as one of 
her high rank is apt to overlook minor 
considerations, when the feelings are 
strongly excited, she did not remember 
that Mercedes was a listener. The con- 
vulsive shudder that again shook the 
frame of our heroine, however, did not 
fail to remind her of this fact, and the 
queen could not have pressed the Princess 
Juana more fondly to her heart, than 
she now drew the yielding form of our 
- heroine. 

“«“ What would you, senora?’’ returned 
the marchioness, bitterly. ‘‘ Luis, thought- 
less'and unprincipled boy as he is, hath 
induced a youthful Indian princess to 
abandon home and friends, under the pre- 
tense of swelling the triumph of the ad- 
miral, but really, in obedience to a wan- 
dering fancy, and in submission to those 
evil caprices, that make men what, in 
sooth, they are and which so often ren- 
der unhappy women their dupes and their 
victims.”’ 

*“An Indian princess, say’st thou? 
The admiral made one of that rank 
known to us, but she was already a wife, 
and far from being one to rival Dona Mer- 
cedes of Valverde.”’ 

«© Ah! dearest senora, she of whom you 
speak will not compare with her | mean— 
Ozema—for so is the Indian lady called— 
Ozema is a different being, and is not 
without high claims to personal beauty. 
Could mere personal appearances justify 
the conduct of the boy, he would not be 
altogether without excuse.’’ 

‘“< How know’st thou this, Beatriz ? ’’ 

** Because, your highness, Luis hath 
brought her to the palace, and she is, at 
this moment, in these very apartments. 
Mercedes hath received her like a sister 
even while the stranger hath unconscious- 
ly crushed her heart.”’ 


“Here, say’st thou,  marchioness ? 


I wonder at thy, 
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Then can there be no vicious. union be- 
tween the thoughtless young man and the 
stranger. The nephew would not thus 
presume to offend virtue and innocence.”’ 

“Of that we complain not, senora. 
*Tis the boyish inconstancy and thought- 
less cruelty of the count that hath awak- 
ened my feelings against him. Never 
have I endeavored to- influence my ward 
to favor his suit, for | would not that 
they should have it in their power to say 
I sought a union so honorable and advan- 
tageous to our house; but now do I most 
earnestly desire her "to steel her noble 
heart to his unworthiness.’ 

‘Ah! senora—my guardian,” mur- 
mured Mercedes, ‘‘ Luis is not so very 
culpable. Ozema’ s beauty, and my own 
want of the means to keep him true, are 
alone to blame.’’ 

““Ozema’s beauty!’ slowly repeated 
the queen. ‘‘Is this young Indian, then, 
so very perfect, Beatriz, that thy ward 
need fear or envy her? I did not think 
that such a being lived ! ’’ 

‘© Your highness knoweth how it is with 
men. They love novelties, and are most 
captivated with the freshest faces. San 
Iago !—Andres de Cabrera hath caused 
me to know this, though it were a crime 
to suppose any could teach this hard les- 
son to Isabella of Trastamara.’’ 

‘‘Restrain thy strong and impetuous 
feelings, daughter-marchioness,’’ return- 
ed the queen, glancingy her eye at the 
bowed form of Mercedes, whose head was 
now buried in her lap; ‘‘ truth seldom as- 
serts its fullest power when the heart is 
overflowing with feeling. Don Andres 
hath been a loyal subject, and doth justice 
to thy merit; and, as to my lord the king, 
he is the father of my children, as well as 
thy sovereign. But touching this Ozema 
—can I see her, Beatriz? ”’ 

“You have only to command, senora, 
to see whom you please. But Ozema is, 
no doubt, at hand, and can be brought 
into your presence as soon as it may please 


| your highness to order it done.’’ 


‘““Nay, Beatriz, if she be a princess, and 
a stranger in the kingdom, there is a con- 
sideration due to her rank and to her posi- 
tion. Let Dona Mercedes go and prepare 
her to receive us; I will visit her in her 
own apartment. The hour is late, but she 
will overlook the want of ceremony in the 
desire to do her service.”’ 

Mercedes did not wait a second bidding 
but, rising from her knees, she hastened 
to do as ‘the queen had suggested. Isa- 
bella and the marchioness were silent 


some little time when left to themselves ; 
then the former, as became her rank, 
opened the discourse. 
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“Tt is remarkable, Beatriz, that Colon 
should not have spoken to me of this 
princess !’’ she said. ‘‘One of her con- 
dition ought not to have entered Spain 
with so little ceremony.”’ 

“The admiral hath deemed her the 
chosen subject of Luis’ care, and hath 
left her to be presented to your highness 
by my recreant nephew. Ah, senora?! is 
it not wonderful, that one like Mercedes 
could be so soon supplanted by a half- 
naked, unbaptized, benighted being, on 
whom the Church hath never yet smiled, 
and whose very soul may be said to be in 
jeopardy of instantaneous condemnation?”’ 

‘‘That soul must be cared for, Beatriz, 
and that right quickly. Is the princess 
really of sufficient beauty to supplant a 
creature as lovely as the Dona Mer- 
cedes ?’’ 

‘It is not that, senora—it is not that. 
But men are fickle—and they so love nov- 
elties! Then is the modest restraint of 
cultivated manners less winning to them 
than the freedom of those who deem even 
clothes superfluous. I mean not to ques- 
tion the modesty of Ozema; for, accord- 
ing to her habits, she seemeth irreproach- 
able in this respect; but the ill-regulated 
fancy of a thoughtless boy may find a 
momentary attraction in her unfettered 
conduct and half-attired person, that is 
wanting to the airand manners of a high- 
born Spanish damsel, who hath been 
taught rigidly togrespect berself and her 
sex.’’ 

“This may be true, as toucheth the 
vulgar, Beatriz, but such unworthy mo- 
tives can never influence the Conde de 
Llera. If thy nephew hath really proved 
the recreant thou supposest, this Indian 
princess must be of more excellence than 
we have thought.’’ 

‘“‘Of that, senora, you can soon judge 
for yourself; here is the maiden of Mer- 
cedes to inform us that the Indian is ready 
to receive the honor that your highness 
intendeth.”’ 

Our heroine had prepared Ozema to 
meet the queen. By this time, the young 
Haytian had caught so many Spanish 
words, that verbal communication with 
her was far from difficult, though she still 
spoke in the disconnected and abrupt man- 
ner of one to whom the language was new. 
She understood perfectly that she was to 
- meet that beloved sovereign, of whom 
Luis and Mercedes had so often spoken 
with reverence; and accustomed, herself, 
to look up to caciques greater than her 
brother, there was no difficulty in making 
her understand that the person she was 
now about to receive was the first of her 
sex in Spain. The only misconception 
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' which existed, arose from the circum- 

stance that Ozema believed Isabella to be 
the queen of all the Christian world, in- 
stead of being the queen of a particular 
country; for, in her imagination, both 
Luis and Mercedes were persons of royal 
station. 

Although Isabella was prepared to see 
a being of surprising perfection of form, 
she started with surprise as her eye first 
fell on Ozema. It was not so much the 
beauty of the young Indian that aston- 
ished her, as the native grace of her 
movements, the bright and happy expres- 
sion of her countenance, and the perfect 
self-possession of her mien and deport- 
ment. Ozema had got accustomed toa 
degree of dress that she would have 
found oppressive at Hayti:; the sensitive- 
ness of Mercedes, on the subject of female 
propriety, having induced her to lavish on 
her new friend many rich articles of attire, 
that singularly, though wildly, contrib- 
uted to aid her charms. Still the gift of 
Luis was thrown over one shoulder, as the 
highest-prized part of her wardrobe, and 
the cross of Mercedes rested on her bosom, 
the most precious of all her ornaments. 

‘‘This is wonderful, Beatriz!’’ . ex- 
claimed the queen, as She stood at one side 
of the room, while Ozema bowed her body 
in graceful reverence on the other; ‘* can 
this rare being really have a soul that 
knoweth naught of its God and Redeem- 
er! But let her spirit be benighted as 
it may,there is no vice in that simple mind, 
or deceit in that pure heart.”’ 

‘‘Senora, all this is true. Spite of our 
causes of dissatisfaction, my ward and 1 
both love her already, and could take her 
to our hearts forever; one as a friend, 
and the other as a parent.”’ 

** Princess,’’ said the queen, advancing 
with quiet dignity to the spot where 
Ozema stood, with downcast eyes and 
bended body, waiting her pleasure, ‘‘ thou 
art welcome to our dominions. ‘The ad- 
miral hath done well in not classing one 
of thy evident claims and station among 
those whom he hath exhibited to vulgar 
eyes. In this he hath shown his custom- 
ary judgment, no less than his deep re- 
spect for the sacred office of sovereigns.” 

‘‘ Almirante !’’ exclaimed Ozema, her 
looks brightening with intelligence, for 
she had long known how to pronounce 
the well-earned title of Columbus; “ Al- 
mirante, Mercedes—Isabella, Mercedes— 
Luis, Mercedes, Senora Reyna.”’ 


' Beatriz, what meaneth this? Why 
doth the princess couple the name of thy 
ward with that of Colon, with mine, and 
even with that of the young Count. of 
Llera.?.”’ 
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«Senora, by some strange delusion she ; hath told us of the manner in which he 


hath got to think that Mercedes is the 
Spanish term for everything: that 1s ex- 
cellent or perfect, and thus doth she 
couple it with all that she most desireth 
to praise. Your highness must observe 
that she even united Luis and Mercedes, a 
union that we once fondly hoped might 
happen, but which now would seem to be 
impossible; and which she herself must 
be the last really to wish.”’ 

‘‘Strange delusion!’’ repeated the 
queen; ‘‘the idea hath had its birth in 
some particular cause, for things like this 
come not of accidents; who but thy 
nephew, Beatriz, would know aught of 
thy ward, or who but he would have 
taught the princess to deem her very name 
a sign of excellence ?”’ | 

‘¢Senora!’’ exclaimed Mercedes, the 
color mounting to her pale cheek, and joy 
momentarily flashing in her eyes, ‘can 
this be so?”’ 

“Why not, daughter? We may have 
been too hasty in this matter, and mis- 
taken what are truly signs of devotion to 
thee for proofs of fickleness and incon- 
stancy.”’ 

‘Ah! senora! but this can never be, 
else would not Ozema so love him.”’ 

“How knowest thou, child, that the 
princess hath any other feeling for the 
count than that which properly belongeth 
to one who is grateful for his care, and 
for the inexpressible service of being made 
acquainted with the virtues of the cross ? 
Here is some rash error, Beatriz.”’ 

‘J fear not, your highness. Touching 
the nature of Ozema’s feelings, there can 
be no misconception, since the mnocent 
and unpracticed creature hath not art suf- 
ficient to conceal them. That her heart 
is all Luis’, we discovered in the first few 
hours of our intercourse; and it is too 
pure, unsought, to be won. The feeling 
of the Indian is not merely admiration, 
but it is such a passionate devotion as 
partaketh of the warmth of that sun, 
which, we are told, glows with a heat so 
genial in her native clime.”’ 

‘¢ Vould one see so much of Don Luis, 
senora,’’ added Mercedes, ‘‘ under cir- 
cumstances to try his martial virtues, 
and so long daily be in communion with 
his excellent heart, and not come to view 
him as far above all others ?’’ 

‘‘Martial virtues—excellent heart ! ’’— 
slowly repeated the queen, ‘‘and yet so 
regardless of the wrong he doeth! He is 
neither knight nor cavalier worthy of the 
sex, if what thou thinkest be true, child.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, senora,’’ earnestly resumed the 
girl, whose diffidence was yielding to the 
wish to vindicate our hero, ‘‘ the princess 


\rescued her from her greatest enemy and 


persecutor, Caonabo, a headstrong and 
tyrannical sovereign of her island, and of 
his generous self-devotion in her behalf.’’ 

‘‘Paughter, do thou withdraw, and, 
first calling on Holy Maria to intercede 
for thee, seek the calm of religious peace 
and submission, on thy pillow. Beatriz, 
I will question the princess alone.’’ 

The marchioness and Mercedes imme- 
diately withdrew, leaving Isabella with 
Ozema in possession of the room. The in 
terview that followed lasted more than an 
hour, that time being necessary to enable 
the queen to form an opinion of the 
stranger’s explanations, with the imper- 
fect means of communication she pos- 
sessed. That Ozema’s whole heart was 
Luis’, Isabella could not doubt. Unac- 
customed to conceal her preferences, the 
Indian girl was too unpracticed to suc- 
ceed in such a design, had she even felt 
the desire to attempt it; but, in addition 
to her native ingenuousness, Ozema be- 
lieved that duty required her to have no 
concealments from the sovereign of Luis, 
and she laid bare her whole soul in the 
simplest and least disguised manner. 

‘¢ Princess,’’ said the queen, after the 
conversation had lasted some time, and 
Isabella believed herself to be in posses- 
sion of the means of comprehending her 
companion, ‘‘ [ now understand your tale. 
Caonabo is the chief, or, if thou wilt, the 
king of a country adjoining thine own; he 
sought thee for a wife, but being already 
married to more than one princess, thou 
didst very properly reject his unholy pro- 
posals. He then attempted to seize thee 
by violence. The Conde de Llera was on 
a visit to thy brother at the time—”’ 

** Luis—Luis—”’ the girl impatiently in- 
terrupted, in her sweet, soft voice—‘‘ Luis 
no Conde—Luis.”’ 

«True, princess, but the Conde de Llera 
and Luis de Bobadilla are one and the 
same person. Luis, then, if thou wilt, was 
present in thy palace, and he beat back 
the presumptuous cacique, who, not satis- 
fied with fulfilling the law of God by the 
possession of one wife, impiously sought, 
in thy person, a second, or a third, and 
brought thee off in triumph. Thy brother, 
next, requested thee to take shelter fora 
time in Spain, and Don Luis, becoming thy 
guardian and protector, hath brought thee 
hither to the care of his aunt ?”’ 

Ozema bowed her head in acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of this statement, most 
of which she had no difficulty in under- 
standing, the subject having’, of late, oc- 
cupied so much of her thoughts. 

‘‘And now, princess,’’ continued Isa- 
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bella, ‘‘I must speak to thee with mater- | the same disposition of one who had fewer 


nal frankness, for I deem all of thy birth, 
my children while they dwell in my 
realms, and have a right to look to me 
for advice and protection. Hast thou any 
such love for Don Luis as would induce 
thee to forget thine own country, and to 
adopt his in its stead ? ”’ 

<¢Ozema don’t know what ‘ adopt his,’ 
means,’’ observed the puzzled girl. 

«¢7T wish to inquire if thou wouldst con- 
sent to become the wife of Don Luis de 
Bobadilla ? ’’ | 

‘Wife’? and ‘‘ husband ’’ were words 
of which the Indian girl had early learned 
the signification, and she smiled guileless- 
ly, even while she blushed and nodded her 
assent. 

‘‘Tam, then, to understand that thou 
expectest to marry the count, for no mod- 
est young female, like thee, would so 
cheerfully avow her preference without 
having that hope ripened in her heart to 
something like a certainty.”’ 

«¢ Si, senora—Ozema, Luis’ wife.’’ 

«Thou meanest, princess, that Ozema 
expecteth shortly to wed the count— 
shortly become his wife! ”’ 

‘«¢ No—no—no—Ozema now Luis’ wife. 
Luis marry Ozema, already.”’ 

‘¢Can this be so? ’’ exclaimed the queen, 
looking steadily into the face of the beau- 
tiful Indian to ascertain if the whole were 
not anartful deception. But the open and 
innocent face betrayed no guilt, and Isa- 
bella felt compelled to believe what she 
had heard. In order, however, to make 
certain of the fact, she questioned and 
cross-questioned Ozema, for near half 
an hour longer, and always with the same 
result. 

When the queen arose to withdraw, she 
kissed the princess, for so she deemed this 
wild creature of an unknown and novel 
state of society, and whispered a devout 
prayer for the enlightenment of her mind 
and for her future peace. On reaching 
her own apartment, she found the march- 
ioness of Moya in attendance, that tried 
friend being unable to sleep until she had 
learned the impressions of her royal mis- 
tress. 

‘«*Tis even worse than we had imagined, 
Beatriz,’’ said Isabella, as the other closed 
the door behind her. ‘“‘ Thine heartless, 
inconstant nephew hath already wedded 
the Indian, and she is, at this moment, 
his lawful wife.”’ 

«Senora, there must be some mistake 
in this! Therash boy would hardly dare 
to practice this imposition on me, and that 
in the very presence of Mercedes.”’ 

‘He would sooner place his wife in thy 
care, daughter-marchioness, than make 


claimson him. But there can be no mis- 
take. I have questioned the princess 
closely, and no doubt remaineth in my 
mind that the nuptials have been solem- 
nized by religious rites. It is not easy to 
understand all she would wish to say, but 
that much she often and distinctly hath 
affirmed. ’’ 

‘* Your highness—can a Christian con- 
tract marriage with one that is yet un- 
baptized ? ”’ : 

‘“‘Certainly not, in the eye of the 
Church, which is the eye of God. But I 
rather think Ozema hath received this 
holy rite, for she often pointed to the 
cross she weareth, when speaking of the 
union with thy nephew. Indeed, from her 
allusions, I understood her to say that she 
became a Christian, ere she became a 
wife.”’ | 

«« And that blessed cross, Senora, was a 
gift of Mercedes to the reckless, fickle- 
minded boy; a parting gift in which the 
holy symbol was intended to remind him 
of constancy and faith! ’’ 

‘«*The world maketh so many inroads 
into the hearts of men, Beatriz, that they 
know not woman’s reliance and woman’s 
fidelity. But to thy knees, and bethink 
thee of asking for grace to sustain thy 
ward, in this cruel, but unavoidable ex- 
tremity.”’ 

Isabella now turned to her friend, who 
advanced and raised the hand of her royal 
mistress to her lips. The queen, however, 
was not content with this salutation, 
warm as it was; passing an arm around 
the neck of Dona Beatriz, she drew her to 
her person, and imprinted a kiss on her 
forehead. 

‘* Adieu, Beatriz—true friend as thou 
art!’ she said. ‘‘If constancy hath de- 
serted all others, it hath still an abode in 
thy faithful heart.” 

With these words the queen and the 
marchioness separated, each to find her 
pillow, if not her repose. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘“‘Now, Gondarino, what can you put on now 
That may deceive us ? 
Have ye more strange illusions, yet more mists, 
sahpene which the weak eye may be led to er- 

ror 
What can ye say that may do satisfaction 
Both for her wronged honor and your ill ?”’ 
—BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


THE day which succeeded the interview 
related in the preceding chapter was that 
which Cardinal Mendoza had selected for 
the celebrated banquet given to Columbus. 
On this occasion, most of the high nobil- 
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ity of the court were assembled in honor | cried Luis de St. Angel, raising his cup so 


of the admiral, who was received with a 
distinction which fell little short of that 
usually devoted to crowned heads. The 
Genoese bore himself modestly, though 
nobly, in all these ceremonies; and, for 
the hour, all appeared to delight in doing 
justice to his great exploits, and to sym- 
pathize in a success so much surpassing 
the generalexpectation. Every eye seemed 
riveted on his person, every ear listened 
eagerly to the syllables as they fell from 
his lips, every voice was loud and willing 
in his praise. 

As a matter of course, on such an occa- 
sion, Columbus was expected to give some 
account of his voyage and adventures. 
This was not an easy task, since it was 
virtually asserting how much his own 
perseverance and spirit, his sagacity and 
skill, were superior to the knowledge and 
enterprise of the age. Still, the admiral 
acquitted himself with dexterity and 
credit, touching principally on those heads 
which most redounded to the glories of 
Spain, and the luster of the two crowns. 

Among the guests was Luis de Boba- 
dilla. The young man had been invited 
on account of his high rank, and in con- 
sideration of the confidence and familiar- 
ity with which he was evidently treated 
by the admiral. The friendship of Co- 
lumbus was more than sufficient to erase 
the slightly unfavorable impressions that 
had been produced by Luis’ early levities, 
and men quietly submitted to the influ- 
ence of the great man’s example, without 
stopping to question the motive or the 
end. The consciousness of having done 
that which few of his station and hopes 
would ever dream of attempting, gave 
to the proud mien and handsome counte- 
nance of Luis a seriousness and elevation 
that had not always been seated there, 
and helped to sustain him in the good 
opinion that he had otherwise so cheaply 
purchased. The manner in which he had 
related to Peter Martyr and his compan- 
ions the events of the expedition was also 
remembered, and, without understanding 
exactly why, the world was beginning to 
associate him, in some mysterious man- 
ner, with the great western voyage. Ow- 
ing to these accidental circumstances, our 
hero was actually reaping some few of the 
advantages of his spirit, though in a way 
he had never anticipated; a result by 
no means extraordinary, men as often 
receiving applause, or reprobation, for 
acts that were never meditated, as for 
those for which reason and justice would 
hold them rigidly responsible. 

‘‘Here is a health to my lord, their 
highnesses’ Admiral of the Ocean Sea,”’ 


that all at the board might witness the 
act. ‘‘Spain oweth him her gratitude for 
the boldest and most beneficial enterprise 
of the age, and no good subject of the two 
sovereigns will hesitate to do him honor 
for his services.’’ 

The bumper was drunk, and the meek 
acknowledgments of Columbus listened to 
in respectful silence. 

‘‘Lord cardinal,’’ resumed the free: 
speaking accountant of the Church’s reve- 
nues, ‘‘ J look upon the Church’s cure as 
doubled by these discoveries, and esteem 
the number of souls that will be rescued 
from perdition by the means that will now 
be employed to save them, as forming no 
small part of the luster of the exploit, 
and a thing not likely to be forgotten at 
Rome.”’ 

‘Thou say’st well, good De St. Angel,”’ 
returned the cardinal, ‘‘and the Holy 
Father will not overlook God’s agent, or 
his assistants. Knowledge came from the 
east, and we have long looked forward to 
the time when, purified by revelation and 
the high commission that we hold direct 
from the source of all power, it would be 
rolled backward to its place of beginning ; 
but we now see that its course is still to be 
westward, reaching Asia by a path that, 
until this great discovery, was hid from 
human eyes.”’ 

Although so much apparent sympathy 
ruled at the festival, the human heart was 
at work, and envy, the basest, and ‘per- 
haps the most common, of our passions, 
was fast swelling in more than one breast. 
The remark of the cardinal produced an 
exhibition of the influence of this unworthy 
feeling that might otherwise have been 
smothered. Among the guests was a 
noble of the name of Juan de Orbitello, 
and he could listen no longer in silence to 
the praises of those whose breath he had 
been accustomed to consider fame. 

‘Is it so certain, holy sir,’’ he said, ad- 
dressing his host, ‘‘that God would not 
have directed other means to be employed 
to effect this end had these of Don Chris- 
topher failed? Or, are we to look upon 
this voyage as the only known way in 
which all these heathen could be rescued 
from perdition ? ”’ 

‘‘No one may presume, senor, to limit 
the agencies of Heaven,’’ returned the 
cardinal, gravely; ‘‘nor is it the office of 
man to question the means employed, or 
to doubt the power to create others, as 
wisdom may dictate. Least of all should 
laymen call in question aught that the 
Church sanctioneth.’’ 

Lbs) Li adinit,..lord cardinal,’ ”, an- 
swered the Senor de Orbitello, a little 
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embarrassed, and somewhat vexed at the 
implied rebuke of the churchman’s re- 
marks, ‘“‘and it was the least of my 
intentions to do so. But you, Senor Don 
Christopher, did you deem yourself an 
agent of Heaven in this expedition ?”’ 

‘‘T have always considered myself a 
most unworthy instrument, set apart for 
this great end, senor,’’ returned the ad- 
miral, with a grave solemnity that was 
well suited to impose on the spectators. 
‘From the first I have felt this impulse 
as being of divine origin, and I humbly 
trust Heaven is not displeased with the 
creature it hath employed.’’ 

‘“Do you then imagine, Senor Almi- 
rante, that Spain could not produce an- 
other, fitted equally with yourself, to 
execute this great enterprise, had any 
accident prevented either your sailing or 
your success ? ”’ 

The boldness, as well as the singularity 
of this question, produced a general pause 
in the conversation, and every head was 
bent a little forward in expectation of the 
reply. Columbus sat silent for more than 
a minute; then, reaching forward, he 
took an egg, and, holding it up to view, 
he spoke mildly, but with great gravity 
and earnestness of manner. 

““Senores,’’ he said, ‘‘is there one here 
of sufficient expertness to cause this egg 
to stand on its end? If such a man be 
present, I challenge him to give us an 
exhibition of his skill.’’ 

The request produced a good deal of 
surprise; but a dozen immediately at- 
tempted the exploit amid much laughter 
and many words. More than once some 
young noble thought he had succeeded, 
but the instant his fingers quitted the egg 
it rolled upon the table, as if in mockery 
of his awkwardness. 

«By St. Luke, Senor Almirante, but 
this notable achievement surpasseth our 
skill,’’? cried Juan de Orbitello. ‘‘ Here is 
the Conde de Llera, who hath slain so 
many Moors, and who hath even unhorsed 
Alonzo de Ojeda ina tourney, can make 
nothing of his egg, in the way you’ men- 
tion.”’ 

“And yet it will no longer be difficult to 
him, or even to you, senor, when the art 
shall be exposed.”’ 

Saying thus, Columbus tapped the 
smaller end of his egg lightly on the 
table, when, the shell being forced in, it 
possessed-a base on which it stood firmly 
and without tremor. A murmur of ap- 
plause followed this rebuke, and the lord 
of Orbitello was fain to shrink back into 
an insignificance from which it would have 
been better for him never to have emerged. 
At this precise instant a royal page spoke 
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to the admiral, and then passed on to the 
seat of Don Luis de Bobadilla. 

‘“‘T am summoned hastily to the pres- 
ence of the queen, lord cardinal,’’ ab- 
served the admiral, ‘‘and look to your 
grace for an apology for my withdrawing. 
The business is of weight, by the manner 
of the message, and you will pardon my 
now quitting ‘the board, though it seem 
early.” 

The usual reply was made; and, bowed 
to the door by his host and all present, 
Columbus quitted the room. Almost at 
the same instant he was followed by the 
Conde de Llera. 

“Whither goest thou in this hurry, 
Don Luis?’’? demanded the admiral, as 
the other joined him. ‘Art thou in so 
great haste to quit a banquet such as 
Spain hath not often seen, except in the © 
palaces of her kings ?”’ 

‘“‘By San lago! nor there, neither, se- 
nor,’’ answered the young man, gayly, 
‘if King Ferdinand’s board be taken as 
the sample. But I quit this goodly com- 
pany in obedience to an order of Dona 
Isabella, who hath suddenly summoned 
me to her royal presence.” 

‘«‘Then, Senor Conde, we go together, 
and are like to meet on the same errand. 
I, too, am hastening to the apartments of 
the queen.’ | : 

‘““It gladdens my heart to hear this, 
senor, as | know of but one subject on 
which a common summons should be sent 
to us. This affair toucheth on my suit, 
and, doubtless, you will be required to 
speak of my bearing in the voyage.’’ 

‘*My mind and my time have been so 
much occupied of late with public cares, 
Luis, that I have not had an occasion to 
question you of this. How fareth the lady 
of Valverde, and when will she deign to 
reward thy constancy and love?”’ 

“Senor, I would 1 could answer the last 
of these questions with greater certainty, 
and the first with a lighter heart. Since 
my return I have seen Dona Mercedes but 
thrice; and, though she was all gentle- 
ness and truth, my suit for the consum- 
mation of my happiness hath been coldly 
and evasively answered by my aunt. 
Her highness is to be consulted, it would 
seem; and the tumult produced by the 
success of the voyage hath so much oc- 
cupied her that there hath been no leisure 
to wait on trifles such as those that lead 
to the felicity of a wanderer like myself.”’ 

‘‘Then is it like, Luis, that we are in- 
deed summoned on this very affair; else, 
why should thou and I- be brought to- 
gether in a manner so unusual and so 
sudden.”’ 

Our hero was not displeased to fancy 
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this, and he entered the apartments of | well as the history of this fair being, who 


the queen with a step as elastic and a 
mien as bright as if he had come to wed 
his love. The Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 
as Columbus was now publicly called, had 
not long to wait in ante-chambers, and 
ere many minutes he and his companion 
were ushered into the presence. 

Isabella received her guests in private, 
there being noone in attendance but the 
marchioness of Moya, Mercedes, and 
Ozema. The first glances of their eyes 
told Columbus and Luis that all was not 
right. HKvery countenance denoted that 
its owner was endeavoring to maintain a 
calmness that was assumed. The queen 
herself wasserene and dignified, it is true, 
but her brow was thoughtful, her eye 
melancholy, and her cheek — slightly 
flushed. As for Dona Beatriz, sorrow and 
indignation struggled in her expressive 
face, and Luis saw, with concern, that 
her look was averted from him in a way 
she always adopted when he had seriously 
incurred her displeasure. Mercedes’ lips 
were paleas death, though a bright spot, 
like vermilion, was stationary on each 
cheek; her eyes were downcast, and all 
her mien was humbled and timid. Ozema 
alone seemed perfectly natural; still, her 
glances were quick and anxious, though 
a gleam of joy danced in her eyes, and 
even a slight exclamation of delight es- 
caped her, as she beheld Luis, whom she 
had seen but once since her arrival in Bar- 
celona, already near a month. 

Isabella advanced a step or two to meet 
the admiral, and, when the last would 
have kneeled, she hurriedly prevented the 
act by giving him her hand to kiss. 

‘Not so—not so—lord admiral,’’ ex- 
claimed the queen; ‘‘ this is homage un- 
suited to thy high rank and eminent ser- 
vices. If we are thy sovereigns, so are 
we also thy friends. I fear my lord cardi- 
nal will scarce pardon the orders I sent 
him, seeing that it hath deprived him of 
thy society somewhat sooner than he 
may have expected.’’ 

‘* His eminence, and all his goodly com- 
pany, have that to muse on, senora, that 
may yet occupy them some time,” re- 
turned Columbus, smiling in his grave 
manner; ‘doubtless they will less miss 
me that at an ordinary time. Were it 
otherwise, both I and this young count 
would not scruple to quit even a richer 
banquet to obey the summons of your 
highness.”’ 

‘‘7] doubt it not, senor, but I have de- 
sired to see thee this night on a matter of 
private, rather than of public concern- 
ment. Dona Beatriz, here, hath made 
known to me the presence at court, as 


giveth one an idea so much more exalted 
of thy vast discoveries that I marvel she 
should ever have been concealed. Know’st 
thou her rank, Don Christopher, and the 
circumstances that have brought her to 
Spain ? ”’ 

«Senora, Ido; in part through my own 
observation, and in part from the state- 
ments of Don Luis de Bobadilla. I con- 
sider the rank of the Lady Ozema to be 
less than royal, and more than noble, if 
our opinions will allow us to imagine ‘a 
condition between the two; though it 
must always be remembered that Hayti 
is not Castile; the one being benighted 
under the cloud of heathenism, and the 
other existing in the sunshine of the 
Church and civilization.”’ 

<‘ Nevertheless, Don Christopher, sta- 
tion is station, and the rights of birth 
are not impaired by the condition of 
a country. Although it hath pleased 
him already, and will still further please 
the head of the Church, to give us rights, 
in our characters of Christian princes, 
over these caciques of India, there is 
nothing unusual or novel in the fact. 
The relation between the suzerain and 
the lieges is ancient and well established; 
and instances are pet wanting in which 
powerful monarchs have held certain of 
their states by this tenure, while others 
have come direct from God. In this 
view, I feel disposed to consider the In- 
dian lady as more than noble, and have 
directed her to be treated accordingly. 
There remaineth only to relate the cir- 
cumstances that have brought her to 
Spain.”’ 

‘«‘These can better come from Don 
Luis than from me, senora; he being 
most familiar with the events.”’ 

‘‘Nay, senor, 1 would hear them from 
thine own lips. 1] am already possessed 
of the substance of the Conde de Llera’s 
story.” 

Columbus looked both surprised .and 
pained, but he did not hesitate about 
complying with the queen’s request. 

‘‘Hayti hath its greater and its lesser 
princes, or caciques, your highness,’’ he 
added; “‘the last paying a species of 
homage, and owing a certain allegiance 
to the first, as hath been said—’’ 

“Thou seest, daughter-marchioness, 
this is but a natural order of govern- 
ment, prevailing equally in the east and 
in the west ! ’’ 

‘“‘Of the first of these was Guacana- 
gari, of whom I have already related so 
much to your highness,’’ continued Co- 
lumbus; ‘‘and of the last, Mattinao, the 
brother of this lady. Don Luis visited 
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the Cacique Mattinao, and was present at 
an inroad of Caonabo, a celebrated Carib 
chief, who would fain have made a wife of 
her who now stands in this ilustrious 
presence. The Conde conducted himself 
like a gallant Castilian cavalier, routed 
the foe, saved the lady, and brought her 
in triumph to the ships. Here it was de- 
termined she should visit Spain, both as a 
means of throwing more luster on the two 
crowns, and of removing her for a Season 
from the attempts of the Carib, who is 
too powerful and warlike to be withstood 
by a race as gentle as that of Mattinao’s.”’ 

‘*This is well, senor, and what I have 
already heard ; but how happeneth it that 
Ozema did not appear with the rest of thy 
train in the public reception of the town ?”’ 

‘‘Tt was the wish of Don Luis it should 
be otherwise, and I consented that he and 
his charge should sail privately from 
Palos, with the expectation of meeting me 
in Barcelona. We both thought the Lady 
Ozema too superior to her companions to 
be exhibited to rude eyes as a spectacle.’’ 

«‘There was delicacy, if there were not 
prudence, in the arrangement,’’ the queen 
observed, a little dryly. ‘‘ Then, the Lady 
Ozema hath been some weeks solely in 
the care of the Conde de Llera.”’ 

‘7 so esteem it, your highness, except 
as she hath been placed under the guar- 
dianship of the marchioness of Moya.’’ 

“Was this altogether discreet, Don 
Christopher, or as one prudent as thou 
shouldst have consented to ? ”’ 

‘‘Senora !’? exclaimed Luis, unable to 
restrain his feelings longer. 

‘‘Horbear, young sir,’’ commanded the 
queen. ‘‘I shall have occasion to question 
thee presently, when thou mayst have a 
need for all thy readiness to give the fit- 
ting answers. Doth not thy discretion 
rebuke thy indiscretion in this matter, 
lord admiral ? ’’ 

‘Senora, the question, like its motive, 
is altogether new to me; I have the ut- 
most reliance on the honor of the count, 
and then did I know that his heart hath 
long been given to the fairest and worthi- 
est damsel of Spain; besides, my mind 
hath been so much occupied with the 
grave subjects of your highness’s inter- 
ests, that it hath had but little opportu- 
nity to dwell on minor things.”’ 

‘*T believe thee, senor, and thy pardon 
is secure. Still, for one so experienced, it 
was a sore indiscretion to trust to the 
constancy of a fickle heart, when placed 
in the body of a light-minded and truant 
boy. And now, Conde de Llera, I have 
that to say to thee which thou mayst find 
it difficult to answer. Thou assentest to 
all that hath hitherto been said ? ”’ 
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‘‘Certainly, senora. Don Christopher 
can have no motive to misstate, even were 
he capable of the meanness. I trust our 
house hath not been remarkable in Spain 
for recreant and false cavaliers.’’ 

‘‘In that { fully agree. If thy house 
hath had the misfortune to produce one 
untrue and recreant heart, it hath the 
glory ’’— glancing at her friend —‘ of 
producing others that might equal the 
constancy of the most heroic minds of 
antiquity. The luster of the name of 
Bobadilla doth not altogether depend on 
the fidelity and truth of its head—nay, 
hear me, sir, and speak only when thou 
art ready to answer my questions. Thy 
thoughts, of late, have been bent on mat- 
rimony ? ”’ 

‘‘Senora, I confess it. Is it an offense 
to dream of the honorable termination of 
a suit that hath been long urged, and 
which I had dared to hope was finally 
about to receive your own royal appro- 
bation P ”’ 

‘‘Tt is, then, as I feared, Beatriz!’ ex- 
claimed the queen; ‘‘and this benighted 
but lovely being hath been deceived by 
the mockery of a marriage; for no sub- 
ject of Castile would dare thus to speak of 
wedlock, in my presence, with the con- 
sciousness that his vows had actually and 
lawfully been given to another. Both the 
Church and the prince would not be thus 
braved, by even the greatest profligate of 
Spain !”’ 

‘Senora, your highness speaketh most 
cruelly, even while you speak in riddles ! ” 
cried Luis. ‘‘May I presume to ask if I 
am meant in these severe remarks?” — 

‘‘Of whom else should we be speaking, 
or to whom else allude? Thou must have 
the inward consciousness, unprincipled 
boy, of all they unworthiness; and yet 
thou darest thus to brave thy sovereign— 
nay, to brave that suffering and angelic 
girl, with a mien as bold as if sustained 
by the purest innocence ! ”’ 

“Senora, | am no angel, myself, how- 
ever willing to admit Dona Mercedes to 
be one; neither am I a saint of perfect 
purity, perhaps—in a word, lam Luis de 
Bobadilla—but as far from deserving 
these reproaches as from deserving the 
crown of martyrdom. Letme humbly de- 
mand my offense ? ”’ 

‘Simply that thou hast eitber cruelly 
deceived, by a feigned marriage, this un- 
instructed and confiding Indian princess, 
or hast insolently braved thy sovereign 
with the professions of a desire to wed 
another, with thy faith actually plighted 
at the altar to another. Of which of these 
crimes thou art guilty, thou know’st best 
thyself.”’ 
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«And thou, my aunt—thou, Mercedes |and it behoveth my justice to act speed- 


—dost thou, too, believe me capable of 
this ? ”’ 

«‘T fear it is but too true,’’ returned the 
marchioness, coldly; ‘‘the proof is such 
that none but an infidel could deny belief.’ 

“© Mercedes ? ”’ 

‘¢ No, Luis,’’ answered the generous girl, 
with a warmth and feeling that broke 
down the barriers of all conventional re- 
straint, “‘I do not think thee base as this 
—I do not think thee base at all; merely 
unable to restrain thy wandering inclina- 
tions. I know thy heart too well, and thine 
honor too well, to suppose aught more than 
a weakness that thou wouldst fain subdue, 
but canst not.” 

‘*God and the Holy Virgin be blessed 
for this !’’ cried the count, who had scarcely 
breathed while his mistress was speaking. 
«« Anything but thy entertaining so low an 
opinion of me may be borne !”’ 

‘¢There must bean end of this, Beatriz ; 
and I see no surer means than by pro- 
ceeding at once to the facts,’’ said the 
queen. ‘‘Come hither, Ozema, and let 
thy testimony set this matter at rest for- 
ever.”’ 

The young Indian, who comprehended 
Spanish much better than she expressed 
herself in the language, although far from 
having even a correct understanding of 
all that was said, immediately complied, 
her whole soul being engrossed with what 
was passing, while her intelligence was 
baffled in its attempts thoroughly to com- 
prehend it. Mercedes alone had noted 
the workings of her countenance, as Isa- 
bella reproved, or Luis made his protesta- 
tions, and they were such as completely 
denoted the interest she felt in our hero. 

‘‘Ozema,’’ resumed the queen, speaking 
slowly, and with deliberate distinctness, 
in order that the other might get the 
meaning of her words as she proceeded, 
“ speak—art thou wedded to Luis de Bo- 
badilla, or not?’ 

‘“Ozema, Luis’ wife,’’ 
girl, laughing and blushing. 
Ozema’s husband.”’ 

«This is plain as words can make it, 
Don Christopher, and is no more than she 
hath already often affirmed, on my anxious 
and repeated inquiries. How and when 
did Luis wed thee, Ozema ? ”’ 

‘‘Tuis wed Ozema with religion—with 
Spaniard’s religion. Ozema wed Luis with 
love and duty—with Hayti manner.”’ 

«This is extraordinary, senora,’’ ob- 
served the admiral, ‘‘and I would gladly 
look into it. Have I your highness’ per- 
mission to inquire into the affair myself ? ”’ 

‘‘Do as thou wilt, senor,’’ returned the 
queen coldly. ‘‘ My own mind is satisfied, 


answered the 
“* Luis, 


hye? 

‘Conde de Llera, dost thou admit, or 
dost thou deny, that thou art the husband 
of the Lady Ozema?’’ demanded Colum- 
bus, gravely. 

‘‘Lord Admiral, I deny it altogether. 
Neither have I wedded her, nor hath the 
thought of so doing, with any but Mer- 
cedes, ever crossed my mind.’’ 

This was said firmly, and with the open 
frankness that formed a principal charm 
in the young man’s manner. 

‘‘Hast thou, then, wronged her, and 
given her a right to think that thou didst 
mean wedlock ? ”’ 

‘‘T have not. Mine own sister would 
not have been more respected than hath 
Ozema been respected by me, as is shown 
by the fact that I have hastened to place 
her in the care of my dear aunt, and in 
the company of Dona Mercedes.”’ 

‘*This seemeth reasonable, senora ; for 
man hath ever that much respect for vir- 
tue in your sex, that he hesitateth to offend 
it even in his levities.’’ 

“In opposition to all these protestations, 
and to so much fine virtue, Senor Colon, 
we have the simple declaration of one un: 
tutored in deception—a mind too simple 
to deceive, and of a rank and hopes that 
would render such a fraud as unnecessary 
as it would be unworthy. Beatriz, thou 
dost agree with me, and it cannot find an 
apology for this recreant knight, even 
though he were once the pride of thy 
house ? ”’ 

‘Senora, I know not. Whatever may 
have been the failings and weaknesses of 
the boy—and Heaven it knows that they 
have been many—deception and untruth 
have never made a part. I have even as- 
cribed the manner in which he hath placed 
the princess in my immediate care to the 
impulses of a heart that did not wish to 
conceal the errors of the head, and to the 
expectation that her presence in my family 
might sooner bring me to a knowledge of 
the truth. I could wish that the Lady 
Ozema might be questioned more closely, 
in order that we make certain of not be- 
ing under the delusion of scme strange 
error.”’ 

“This is right,’’ observed Isabella, 
whose sense of justice ever inclined her 
to make the closest examination into the 
merits of every case that required her 
decision. ‘The fortune of a grandee 
depends on the result, and it is meet he 
enjoy all fair means of vindicating himself 
from so heinous an offense. Sir Count, 
thou canst, therefore, question her, in 
our presence, touching all proper grounds 
of inquiry.’’ 
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“‘Senora, it would ill become a knight. 


to put himself in array against a lady, 
and she, too, of the character and habits 
of this stranger,’’? answered Luis, proud- 
ly; coloring as he spoke, with the con- 
sciousness that Ozema was utterly unable 
to conceal her predilection in his favor. 
‘““Tf such an office is, indeed, necessary, 
its functions would better become an- 
other. ”’ 

«“Asthe stern duty of punishing must 
fall on me,’’ the queen calmly observed, 
‘‘T will then assume this unpleasant office. 
Senor Almirante, we may not shrink from 
any obligation that brings us nearer to 
the greatest attribute of God, his justice. 
Princess, thou hast said that Don Luis 
hath wedded thee, and that thou consid- 
erest thyself his wife. When and where 
didst thou meet him before a priest? ”’ 

So many attempts had been made to 
convert Ozema to Christianity, that she 
was more familiar with the terms con- 
nected with religion than with any other 
part of the language, though her mind 
was a confused picture of imaginary ob- 
ligations, and of mystical qualities. Like 
all who are not addicted to abstractions, 
her piety was more connected with forms 
than with principles, and she was better 
disposed to admit the virtue of the cere- 
monies of the Church than the importance 
of its faith. The question of the queen 
was understood, and, therefore, it was 
answered without guile or a desire to 
deceive. 

“Luis wed Ozema with Christian’s 
cross,’’ she said, pressing to her heart 
the holy emblem that the young man had 
given to her in a moment of great peril, 
and in a manner the reader already 
knows. ‘Luis think he about to die— 
Ozema think she about to die—both 
wish to die man and wife, and Luis 
wed with the cross, like good Spanish 
Christian. Ozema wed Luis in her heart, 
like Hayti lady, in her own country.’’ 

‘‘ Here is some mistake—some sad mis- 
take, growing out of the difference of 
language and customs,’’ observed the 
admiral. ‘‘Don Luis hath not been 
guilty of this deception. J witnessed the 
offering of that cross, which was made at 
sea, during a tempest, and in a way to 
impress me favorably with the count’s 
zealin behalf of a benighted soul. ‘There 
was no wedlock there; nor could any, but 
one who hath confounded our usages 
through ignorance, imagine more than 
the bestowal of a simple emblem, that it 


was hoped might be useful in extremity: 


to one that had not enjoyed the advan- 
tages of baptism and the Church’s of- 
fices.”’ 
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“Don Luis, dost thou confirm this 
statement, and also assert that thy gift 
was made solely with this object ? ”’ asked 
the queen. 

‘*Senora, it is most true. Death was 
staring us in the face; and J felt that 
this poor wanderer, who had trusted her- 
self to our care with the simple confidence 
of a child, needed some consolation; none 
seemed so meet, at the moment, as that 
memorial of our blessed Redeemer and of 
our own redemption. To me it seemed 
the preservative next to baptism.”’ 

‘* Hast thou never stood before a priest 
with her, nor in any manner abused her 
guileless simplicity ? ’’ 

*‘Senora, it is not my nature to de- 
ceive, and every weakness of which I 
have been guilty in connection with 
Ozema shall be revealed. Her beauty 
and her winning manners speak for them- 
selves, as doth her resemblance to Dona 
Mercedes. The last greatly inclined me 
to her, and, had not my heart been alto- 
gether another’s, it would have been my 
pride to make the princess my wife. But 
we met too late for that; and even the 
resemblance led to comparisons, in which 
one educated in infidelity and ignorance 
must necessarily suffer. That I have had 
moments of tenderness for Ozema, I will 
own; but that they ever supplanted, or 
came near supplanting, my love for Mer- 
cedes, Ido deny. If I have any fault to 
answer for to the Lady Ozema, it is be- 
cause | have not always been able to sup- 
press the feelings that her likeness to the 
Dona Mercedes and her own ingenuous 
simplicity—chiefly the former—have in- 
duced. Never, otherwise, in speech or 
act, have I offended against her.”’ 

«This soundeth upright and true, Bea- 
triz. Thou know’st the count better than 
I, and can easier say how far we ought 
to confide in these explanations.’’ 

*« My life on their truth, my beloved mis- 
tress! Luis is no hypocrite, and I re- 
joice !—oh ! how exultingly do I rejoice! 
at finding him able to give this fair vindi- 
cation of his conduct. Ozema, who hath 
heard of our form of wedlock, and hath 
seen our devotion to the cross, hath mis- 
taken her position, as she hath my neph- 
ew’s feelings, and supposed herself a wife, 
when a Christian girl would not have been 
so cruelly deceived.”’ 

‘This really hath a seeming probability, 
senores,’’ continued the queen, with her 
sex’s sensitiveness to her sex’s delicacy of 
sentiment, not to say to her sex’s rights. 
“This toucheth of a lady’s—nay, of a 
princess’ feelings, and must not be treated 
of openly. It is proper that any further 
explanations should be made only among 
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females, and I trust to your honor, as 
cavaliers and nobles, that what hath this 
night been said will never be spoken of 
amid the revelsof men. The Lady Ozema 
shall be my care ; and count of Llera, thou 
shalt know my final decision to-morrow, 
concerning Dona Mercedes and thyself.” 

As this was said with a royal, as wellas 
with a womanly dignity, no one presumed 
to demur, but, making the customary 
reverences, Columbus and our hero left the 
presence. It was late before the queen 
quitted Ozema, but what passed in this in- 
terview will better appear in the scenes 
that are still to be given. 


——— 


CHAPTER XXX. 


«* When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no arm outstretch’d to save, 
Fair, as the bosom of the swan 
* That rises graceful o’er the wave, 
I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love you, sweet Genevieve !” 
—COLERIDGE, 


WHEN Isabella found herself alone with 
Ozema and Mercedes (for she chose that 
the last should be present), she entered 
on the subject of the marriage with the 
tenderness of a sensitive and delicate 
mind, but with a sincerity that rendered 
further error impossible. The result 
showed how naturally and cruelly the 
young Indian beauty had deceived her- 
self. Ardent, confiding, and accustomed 
to be considered the object of general ad- 
miration among her own people, Ozema 
had fancied that her own inclinations had 
been fully answered by the young man. 
From the first moment they met, with 
the instinctive quickness of a woman, she 
perceived that she was admired, and, as 
she gave way to the excess of her own 
feelings, it was almost a necessary conse- 
quence of the communications she held 
with Luis that she should think they were 
reciprocated. The very want of language 
in words, by compelling a substitution of 
one in looks and acts, contributed to the 
mistake ; and it will be remembered that, 
if Luis’ constancy did not actually waver, 
it had been sorely tried. The false signi- 
fication she attached to the word ‘‘ Mer- 
cedes’’ largely aided in the delusion, and 
it was completed by the manly tenderness 
and care with which our hero treated her 
on all occasions. Even the rigid decorum 
that Luis invariably observed, and the 
severe personal respect which he main- 
tained toward his charge, had their effect 
on her feelings; for, wild and unsophisti- 
cated as had been her training, the deep 
and unerring instinct of the feeble told 


' her the nature of the power she was wield- 
ing over the strong. 

Then came the efforts to give her some 
ideas of religion, and the deep and lament- 
able mistakes which imperfectly explained, 
and worse understood subtleties, left on 
her plastic mind. Ozema believed that the 
Spaniards worshiped the cross. She saw 
it put foremost in all public ceremonies, 
knelt to and apparently appealed to, on 
every occasion that called for an engage- 
ment more solemn than usual. Whenever 
a knight made a vow, he kissed the cross of 


his sword-hilt. The mariners regarded it 
with reverence, and even the admiral had 
caused one to be erected as a sign of his 
right to the territory that had been ceded 
to him by Guacanagari. Ina word, to her 
uninstructed imagination, it seemed as if 
the cross were used as a pledge for the 
fidelity of all engagements. Often had 
she beheld and admired the beautiful em- 
blem worn by our hero ; and, as the habits 
of her own people required the exchange 
of pledges of value as a proof of wedlock, 
she fancied, when she received this much- 
valued jewel, that she received the sign 
that our hero took her for a wife, at a mo- 
ment when death was about to part them 
forever. Further than this her simplicity 
and affections did not induce her to reason 
or to believe. 

It was an hour before Isabella elicited 
all these facts and feelings from Ozema, 
though the latter clearly wished to con- 
ceal nothing; in truth, had nothing to 
conceal. The painful part of the duty 
remained to be discharged. It was to un- 
deceive the confiding girl, and to teach 
her the hard lesson of bitterness that fol- 
lowed. This was done, however, and the 
queen, believing it best to remove all de- 
lusion on the subject, finally succeeded in 
causing her to understand that, before the 
count had ever seen herself, his affections 
were given to Mercedes, who was, in 
truth, his betrothed wife. Nothing could 
have been gentler, or more femininely 
tender, than the manner in which the 
queen made her communication; but the 
blow struck home, and Isabella, herself, 
trembled at the consequences of her own 
act. Never before had she witnessed the 
outbreaking of feeling in a mind so en- 
tirely unsophisticated, and the images of 
what she then saw haunted her troubled 
slumbers for many succeeding nights. 

As for Columbus and our hero, they 
were left mainly in the dark, as to what 
had occurred, for the following week. It 
is true Luis received a kind and encourag- 
ing note from his aunt, the succeeding 
day, and a page of Mercedes silently 
placed in his hand the cross that he had 
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so long worn; but, beyond this, he was 
left to his own conjectures. 
for explanation, however. arrived, and the 
young man received a summons to the 
apartment of the marchioness. 

Luis did not, as he expected, meet his 
aunt on reaching the saloon, which he 
found empty. Questioning the page who 
had been his usher, he was desired to wait 
for the appearance of some one to receive 
him. Patience was not a conspicuous 
virtue in our hero’s character, and he ex- 
cited himself by pacing the room, for near 
half an hour, ere he discovered a single 
sign that his visit wasremembered. Just 
as he was about to summon an attendant, 
however, again to announce his presence, 
a door was slowly opened, and Mercedes 
stood before him. 

The first glance that the young man 
cast upon his betrothed, told him that she 
was suffering under deep mental anxiety. 
The hand which he eagerly raised to his 
lips trembled, and the color came and went 
on her cheeks, in a way to show that she 
was nearly overcome. Still she rejected 
the glass of water that he offered, putting 
it aside with a faint smile, and motioning 
her lover to take a chair, while she calmly 
placed herself on a tabouwret—one of the 
humble seats she was accustomed to oc- 
cupy in the presence of the queen. 

“‘T have asked for this interview, Don 
Luis,’? Mercedes commenced, as soon as 
she had given herself time to command 
her feelings, ‘‘in order that there may no 
longer be any reasons for mistaking our 
feelings and wishes. You have been sus- 
pected of having married the Lady Ozema ; 
and there was a moment when you stood 
on the verge of destruction, through the 
displeasure of Dona Isabella.”’ 

‘* But, blessed Mercedes, you never im- 
puted to me this act of deception and un- 
faithfulness ? ”’ 

“I told you truth, senor—for that I 
knew you too well. I felt certain that, 
whenever Luis de Bobadilla had made ap 
his mind to the commission of such a step, 
he would also have the manliness and 
courage to avow it. J never, for an in- 
stant, believed that you had wedded the 
princess. ”’ 

“Why, then, those cold and averted 
looks ?—eyes that sought the floor, rather 
than the meeting of glances that love de- 
lights in; and a manner which, if it hath 
not absolutely displayed aversion, hath at 
least manifested a reserve and distance 
that I had never expected to witness from 
thee to me ?”’ 

Mercedes’ color changed, and she made 
no answer for a minute, during which 
little interval she had doubts of her ability 


The moment | 
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'to carry out her own purpose. Rallying 
her courage, however, the discourse was 
continued in the same manner as before. 

‘‘Hear me, Don Luis,’’ she resumed, 
‘‘for my history will not be long. When 
you left Spain, at my suggestion, to enter 
on this great voyage, you loved me—of 
that grateful recollection no earthly power 
can deprive me! Yes, you then loved me, 
and me only. We parted, with our troth 
plighted to each other; and not a day 
went by, during your absence, that I did 
not pass hours on my knees, beseeching 
Heaven in behalf of the admiral and his 
followers.’’ 

‘‘ Beloved Mercedes! It is not surpris- 
ing that success crowned our efforts ; such 
an intercessor could not fail to be heard !’” 

*‘T entreat you, sir, to hear me. Until 
the eventful day which brought the tid- 
ings of your return, no Spanish wife could 
have felt more concern for him on whom 
she had placed all her hopes, than I felt 
for you. To me, the future was bright 
and filled with hope, if the present was 
loaded with fear and doubt. The mes- 
senger who reached the court first opened 


my eyes to the sad realities of the world and 
taught me the hard lesson the young are 
ever slow to learn—that of disappoint- 
ment. It was then I first heard of Oze- 
ma—of your admiration of her beauty— 
your readiness to sacrifice your life in her 
behalf !”’ 

‘‘Holy Luke! Did that vagabond, San- 
cho, dare to wound thy ear, Mercedes, 
with an insinuation that touched the 
strength or the constancy of my love for 
thee ? ’’ 

‘He related naught but the truth, 
Luis, and blame him not. I was prepared 
for some calamity by this report, and I 
bless God that it came on me by such 
slow degrees, and with the means of pre- 
paration to bear it. When I beheld Oze- 
ma, I no longer wondered at thy change 
of feeling—scarced blamed it. Her beauty, 
I do think, thou might’st have withstood ; 
but her unfeigned devotion to thyself, her 
innocence, her winning simplicity, and her 
modest joyousness and nature, are suffi- 
cient to win a lover from any Spanish 
maiden—”’ 

“* Mercedes ! ”’ 

“Nay, Luis, I have told thee that 1 
blame thee not. It is better that the 
blow come now, than later, when I should 
not be able to bearit. There is something 
which tells me that, as a wife, I should 
sink beneath the weight of blighted affec- 
tions; but now there are open to me the 
convent and the espousals of the Son of 
God. Do not interrupt me, Luis,’’ she 
added, smiling sweetly, but with an effort. 
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that denoted how difficult it was to seem | lovely; then, rising, he paced the room 


easy. ‘‘l have to struggle severely to 
speak at all, and to an argument | am 
altogether unequal. Thou hast not been 
able to control thy affections, and to the 
strange novelties that have surrounded 
Ozema, as well as to her winning ingenu- 
ousness, I owe my loss, and she oweth her 
gain. Itis the willof Heaven, and I strive 
to think itis to my everlasting advantage. 
Had I really wedded thee, the tenderness 
that is even now swelling in my heart—l 
wish not to conceal it—might have grown 
to such a strength as to supplant the love 
I owe to God; it is, therefore, doubtless 
better as it is. If happiness on earth is 
not to be my lot, I shall secure happiness 
hereafter. Nay, all happiness here will 
not be lost; 1 can still pray for thee as 
well as for myself—and thou and Ozema, 
of all earthly beings, will ever be upper- 
most in my thoughts.”’ 

“This is so wonderful, Mercedes—so 
cruel—so unreasonable—and so unjust, 
that 1 cannot credit my ears !”’ 

“T have said that I blame thee not. 
The beauty and frankness of Ozema are 
more than sufficient to justify thee, for 
men yield to the senses rather than to the 
heart in bestowing their love. Then ’’— 
Mercedes blushed crimson as she continued 
—‘“a Haytian maid may innocently use a 
power that it would ill become a Christian 
damsel to employ. And now we will come 
to facts that press for a decision. Ozema 
hath been ill—is still ill—dangerously so, 
as her highness and my guardian believe 
—even as the physicians say—but it is in 
thy power, Luis, to raise her, as it might 
be, from the grave. See her—say but the 
word that will confer happiness—tell her, 
if thou hast not yet wedded her after the 
manner of Spain, that thou wilt—nay, let 
one of the holy priests, who are in con- 
stant attendance on her to prepare the 
way for baptism, perform the ceremony 
this very morning, and we shall presently 
see the princess again the smiling, radiant, 
joyous creature she was when thou first 
placed her in our care.”’ 

““And this thou say’st to me, Mercedes, 
calmly and deliberately, as if thy words 
express thy very wishes and feelings! ”’ 

“‘Calmly I may seem to say it, Luis,”’ 
answered our heroine, in a smothered 
tone, ‘‘and deliberately I do say it. 
Marry me, loving another better, thou 
canst not; and why not, then, follow 
whither thy heart leadeth. The dowry 
of the princess shall not be small, for the 
convent recluse hath little need of gold, 
and none of lands.’’ 

Luis gazed earnestly at the enthusiastic 
girl, who in his eyes never appeared more 


for three or four minutes,, like one who 
wished to keep down mental agony by 
physical action. When he had obtained 
a proper command of himself, he returned 
to his seat, and taking the unresisting 
hand of Mercedes, he replied to her ex: 
traordinary proposal. 

‘‘ Watching over the sick couch of thy 
friend, and too much brooding on this 
subject, love, hath impaired thy judg- 
ment. Ozema hath no hold on my heart, 
in the way thou fanciest—never had, be- 
yond a passing and truant inclination—’’ 

“‘ Ah! Luis, those ‘ passing and truant 
inclinations.’ None such ’’—pressing both 
her hands on her own heart—‘‘ have ever 
found a place here !”’ 

“Thy education and mine, Mercedes— 
thy habits and mine—nay, thy nature and 
the ruder elements of mine, are not, can- 
not be the same. Were they so, I should 
not worship thee as I nowdo. But didst 
thou not exist, the certainty that I should 
wed Ozema would not give me happiness 
—but thou existing, and beloved as thou 
art, it would entail on me a misery that 
even my buoyant nature could not endure. 
In no case can I ever be the husband of 
the Indian.’’ 

Although a gleam of happiness illum 
ined the face of Mercedes for a moment. 
her high principles and pure intentions 
soon suppressed the momentary and un- 
bidden triumph, and, even with a reprov- 
ing manner, she made her answer. 

‘‘TIs this just to Ozema? Hath not her 
simplicity been deluded by those ‘ passing 
and truant inclinations,’ and doth not 
honor require that thy acts now redeem 
the pledges that have been given by at 
least thy manner ? ”’ 

‘*‘ Mercedes— beloved girl, hearken to 
me. Thou must know that, with all my 
levities and backslidings, I am no cox- 
comb. Never hath my manner said aught 
that the heart did not confirm, and never 
hath the heart been drawn toward any 
but thee. In this is the great distinction 
that I make between thee and ail others 
of thy sex. Ozema’s is not the only form, 
her’s are not the only charms that may 
have caught a truant glance from my 
eyes, or extorted some unmeaning and 
bootless admiration, but thou, love, art 
enshrined here, and seemest already a 
part of myself. Didst thou know how 
often thy image hath proved a monitor 
stronger than conscience ; on how many 
occasions the remembrance of thy virtues 
and thy affections hath prevailed, when 
even duty, and religion, and early lessons 
would have been forgotten, thou wouldst 
understand the difference between the 
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love I bear thee, and what thou hast so 
tauntingly repeated as truant and pass- 
ing inclinations.’’ 

‘‘Tuis, I ought not to listen to these 
alluring words, which come from a good- 
ness of heart that would spare me present 
pain, only to make my misery in the end 
the deeper. If thou hast never felt other- 
wise, why was the cross that I gave thee 
at parting, bestowed on another ? ”’ 

‘“* Mercedes, thou knowst not the fearful 
circumstances under which I parted with 
that cross. Death was staring us in the 
face, and I gave it as a symbol that might 
aid a heathen soul in its extremity. That 
the gift, or rather that the thing I lent, 
was mistaken for a pledge of matrimony, 
is an unhappy misconception, that your 
own knowledge of Christian usages will 
tell you I could not foresee; otherwise I 
might now claim thee for my wife, in 
consequence of having first bestowed it 
on me.” 

“Ah! Luis; when I gave thee that 
cross, I did wish to be understood as plight- 
ing my faith to thee forever !’’ 

‘‘And when thou didst send it back to 
me, now within the week, how was it thy 
wish to be understood ? ”’ 

‘<T sent it to thee, Luis, in a moment of 
reviving hope, and by the order of the 
queen. Her highness is now, firmly thy 
friend, and would fain see us united, but 
for the melancholy condition of Ozema, to 
whom all has been explained—all, as I 
fear, except the real state of thy feelings 
toward us both.”’ 

‘Cruel girl! Am I, then, never to be 
believed—never again to be happy? I 
swear to thee, dearest Mercedes, that thou 
alone hast my whole heart—that with 
thee, I could be contented in a hovel, and 
that without thee I should be miserable 
onathrone. Thou wilt velieve this, when 
thou see’st me a wretch, wandering the 
earth, reckless alike of hopes and objects, 
perhaps of character, because thou alone 
canst make me, and keep me the man I 
ought to be. Bethink thee, Mercedes, of 
the influence thou canst have—must have 
—wilt have on one of my temperament 
and passions. I have long looked upon 
thee as my guardian angel, one that can 
mold me to thy will, and rule me when 
all others fail. With thee—the impa- 
tience produced by thy doubts excepted 
—am | not ever tractable and gentle? 
Hath Dona Beatriz ever exercised a tithe 
of thy power over me, and hast thou ever 
failed to tame even my wildest and rash- 
est humors? ”’ 

*¢ Tuuis—Luis—no one that knew it, ever 
doubted of thy heart !’’ Mercedes paused, 
and the working of her countenance 
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' proved that the earnest sincerity of her 


lover had already shaken her doubts of his 
constancy. Still, her mind reverted to 
the scenes of the voyage, and her imagi- 
nation portrayed the couch of the stricken 
Ozema. After a minute’s delay, she pro-. 
ceeded, in a low, humbled tone—*‘ I will 
not deny that itis soothing to my heart to 
hear this language, to which, I fear, I 
listen too readily,’’ she said. ‘Still, I 
find it difficult to believe that thou canst 
ever forget one who hath even braved the 
chances of death in order to shelter thy 
body from the arrows of thy foes.’’ 

‘* Believe not this, beloved girl; thou 
wouldst have done that thyself, in 
Ozema’s place, and so I shall ever con- 
sider it.’’ : 

“*T should have the wish, Luis,’’? Mer- 
cedes contined, her eyes suffused with 
tears, ‘“‘ but | might not have the power ! ”’ 

‘Thou wouldst—thou wouldst—I know 
thee too well to doubt it.”’ 

**T could envy Ozema the occasion, 
were it not sinful! IJfear thou wilt think 
of this when thy mind shall have tired 
with attractions that have lost their nov- 
elty.”’ 

“Thou wouldst not only have done it, 
but thou wouldst have done it far better. 
Ozema, moreover, was exposed in her own 
quarrel, whilst thou ,wouldst have exX- 
posed thyself in mine.’ 

Mercedes again paused, and appeared 
to muse deeply. Her eyes had bright- 
ened under the soothing asseverations of 
her lover, and, spite of the generous self- 
devotion with which she had determined 
to sacrifice all her own hopes to what she 
had imagined would make her lover 
happy, the seductive influence of requited 
affection was fast resuming its power. 

+ Come with me, then, Luis, and behold 
Ozema,’’ she at length continued «When 
thou see’st her, in her present state, thou 
wilt better understand thine own inten- 
tions. I ought not to have suffered thee 
thus to revive thy ancient feelings in 2 
private interview, Ozema not being pres- 
ent; it is like forming a judgment on the 
hearing of only one side. And, Luis’’— 
her heightened color, the effect of feeling, 
not of shame, rendered the girl surpass- 
ingly beautiful—‘‘ and, Luis, if thou 
shouldst find reason to change thy lan- 
guage after visiting the princess, how- 
ever hard I may find it to be borne, thou 
wilt be certain of my forgiveness for all 
that hath passed, and of my prayers—” 

Sobs interrupted Mercedes, and she 
stopped an instant to wipe away her 
tears, rejecting Luis’ attempt to fold her 
in his arms, in order to console her, with 
a sensitive jealousy of the result; a feel- 
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ing, however, in which delicacy had more ; that the sick among them, at Seville and 


weight than resentment. When she had 
dried her eyes, and otherwise removed the 
traces of her agitation, she led the way to 
the apartment of Ozema, where the pres- 
ence of the young man was expected. 

Luis started on entering the room; a 
little on perceiving that the queen and 
the admiral were present, and more at 
-_ observing the inroads that disappointment 
had made on the appearance of Ozema. 
The color of the latter was gone, leaving 
a deadly paleness in its place; her eyes 
possessed a brightness that seemed super- 
natural, and yet her weakness was so evi- 
dent as to render it necessary to support 
her, in a half-recumbent posture, on pil- 
lows. An exclamation of unfeigned de- 
light escaped her when she beheld our 
hero, and then she covered her face with 
both her hands, in childish confusion, as 
if ashamed of betraying the pleasure she 
felt. Luis behaved with manly propriety, 
for, though. his conscience did not alto- 
gether escape a few twinges, at the recol- 
lection of the hours he had wasted in Oze- 
ma’s society, and at the manner in which 
“he had momentarily submitted to the 
- influence of her beauty and seductive sim- 
plicity, on the whole he stood self-ac- 
_ quitted of anything that might fairly be 
urged asa fault, and most of all, of any 
thought of being unfaithful to his first 
love, or of any design to deceive. He 
took the hand of the young Indian re- 
spectfully, and he kissed it with an open- 
ness and warmth that denoted brotherly 
tenderness and regard, rather than pas- 
sion, or the emotion of a lover. Mercedes 
did not dare to watch his movements, but 
she observed the approving glance that 
the queen tlirew at her guardian, when he 
had approached the couch on which Oze- 
ma lay. This glance she interpreted into a 
sign that the count had acquitted himself 
in a manner favorable to her own interests. 

“Thou findest the Lady Ozema weak 
and changed,’’ observed the queen, who 
alone would presume to break a silence 
that was already awkward. ‘‘ We have 
been endeavoring to enlighten her simple 
mind on the subject of religion, and she 
hath, at length, consented to receive the 
holy sacrament of baptism. The lord 
archbishop is even now preparing for the 
ceremony in my oratory, and we have the 
blessed prospect of rescuing this one pre- 
cious soul from perdition.”’ 

‘“* Your highness hath ever the good of 
all your people at heart,’’ said Luis, bow- 
ing low to conceal the tears that the con- 

dition of Ozema had drawn from his eyes. 
- 7 fear this climate of ours illagrees with 
the poor Haytians, generally, for I hear 


Palos, offer but little hope of recovery.’’ 
“‘Ts this so, Don Christopher ? ”’ 
‘“‘Senora, I believe it is only too true. 

Care hath been had, however, to their 

souls, as well as to their bodies, and Ozema 

is the last of her people, now in Spain, to 
receive the holy rite of Christian baptism.’’ 

‘‘Senora,’’ said the marchioness, com- 
ing from the couch, with surprise and con- 
cern in her countenance, ‘‘1 fear our 
hopes are to be defeated after all! The 
Lady Ozema hath just whispered me that 
Luisand Mercedes must be married in her 
presence ere she will consent to be admitted 
within the pale of the Church herself.” 

‘“‘This doth not denote the right spirit, 
Beatriz, and yet what can be done with a 
mind so little illuminated with the light 
from above. ‘Tis merely a passing ca- 
price, and will be forgotten when the 
archbishop shall be ready.” 

‘«‘T think not, senora. Never have I 
seen her so decided and clear. In com- 
mon we find her gentle and tractable, but 
this hath she thrice said, in a way to 
cause the belief of her perfect seriousness. ’’ 

Isabella now advanced to the couch and 
spoke long and soothingly to the invalid. 
In the meantime, the admiral conversed 
with the marchioness, and Luis again ap: 
proached our heroine. The evidences of 
emotion were plain in both, and Mercedes — 
scarce breathed, not knowing what to ex- 
pect. But afew low words soon brought 
an assurance that could not fail to bring 
happiness, spite of her generous efforts to 
feel for Ozema—that the heart of our hero 
was all her own. From this moment Mer- 
cedes dismissed every doubt, and regarded 
Luis as had so long been her wont. 

As is usual in the presence of royalty 
the conversation was carried on in a low 
tone, and a quarter of an hour elapsed be- 
fore a page announced that the oratory 
was ready, opening a door that communi- 
cated directly with it as he entered. 

‘This willful girl persisteth, daughter- 
marchioness,”’ said the queen, advancing 
from the side of the couch, ‘and [I know 
not what to answer. It is cruel to deny 
her the offered means of grace, and yet it 
is a sudden and unseemly request tc make 
of thy nephew and thy ward !”’ 

<* As for the first, dearest Senora, never 
distrust his forgiveness, though I much 
doubt the possibility of prevailing on Mer- 
cedes. Her very nature is made up of re- 
ligion and female decorum.” 

‘‘Ttis, indeed, scarce right to think of if. 
A Christian maiden should have time to 
prepare her spirit for the holy sacrament 
of marriage by prayer.”’ 

«And yet, senora, many wed without 
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it! The time hath been when Don Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon and Dona Isabella might 
not have hesitated for such a purpose.”’’ 

‘That time never was, Beatriz. Thou 
hast a habit of making me look back to 
our days of trial and youth whenever thou 
wouldst urge on me some favorite but ill- 
considered wish of thine own. Dost really 
think thy ward would overlook the want 
of preparation and time ? ”’ 

‘‘T know not what she might feel dis- 
posed to overlook, senora, but I do know 
that if there be one woman in Spain who 
is at all times ready in spirit for the most 
sacred rites of the Church, it is your 
highness; and if there be another it is my 
ward.” 

‘‘Go to—go to—good Beatriz ; flattery 
sitteth illonthee. Noneare always ready, 
and all have an unceasing need for watch- 
fulness. Bid Dona Mercedes follow to my 
closet! I will converse with her on this 
subject. At least there shall be no un- 
feminine and unseemly surprise.”’ = 

So saying, the queen withdrew. She had 
hardly reached her closet before our hero- 
ine entered, with a doubtful and timid step. 
As soon as her eyes met those of her sov- 
ereign, Mercedes burst into tears, and 
falling on her knees she again buried her 
face in the robe of Dona Isabella. This 
outbreak of feeling was soon subdued, how- 
ever, and then the girl stood erect waiting 
her sovereign’s pleasure. 

‘¢ Daughter,’’? commenced the queen, ‘‘ I 
trust there is no longer any misapprehen- 
sion between thee and the Conde de Llera. 
Thou know’st the views of thy guardian 
and myself, and may’st in a matter like 
this with safety defer to our cooler heads 
and greater experience. Don Luis loveth 
thee, and hath never loved the princess, 
though it would not be out of character did 
an impetuous young man, who hath been 
much exposed to temptation, betray some 
transient and passing feeling toward one 
of so much nature and beauty.”’ 

‘‘ Luis hath admitted all, senora; incon- 
stant he hath never been, though he may 
have bad his weaknesses.”’ 

“°Tis a hard lesson to learn, child, even 
in this stage of thy life,’ said the queen, 
gravely; ‘‘but it would have been harder 
were it deferred until the nearer tender- 
ness of a wife had superseded the impulses 
of the girl. Thou hast heard the opinions 
of the learned ; there is little hope that the 
Princess Ozema can long survive.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! senora, ’tis a cruel fate! To die 
among strangers, in the flower of her 
beauty, and with a heart crushed by the 
weight of unrequited love !”’ 

‘* And yet, Mercedes, if Heaven open on 
her awakening eyes, when the last earthly 
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scene is over, the transition will be most 
blessed ; and they who mourn her loss 
would do wiser to rejoice. One so youth- 
ful and so innocent; whose pure mind 
hath been laid bare to us, as it might be, 
and which we have found wanting in noth- 
ing besides the fruits of a plous instruc- 
tion, can have little to apprehend on the 
score of personal errors. All that is re- 
quired for such 4 being is to place her with- 
in the covenant of God’s grace, by obtain- 
ing the right of baptism, and there is not a 
bishop of the Church that could depart 
with brighter hopes for the future.’’ 

‘‘That holy office is my lord archbishop 
about to administer, as I hear, senora.’’ 

“That somewhat dependeth on thee, 
daughter. Listen, and be not hasty in 
thy decision, which may touch on the se- 
curity of a human soul.”’ 

The queen now related to Mercedes the 
romantic request of Ozema, placing it be- 
fore her listener in terms so winning and 
gentle, that it produced less surprise and 
alarm that she had anticipated. 

‘‘Dona Beatrice hath a proposal that 
may, at first, appear plausible, but which 
reflection will not sanction. Her design 
was to cause the count actually to wed 
Ozema *’’—Mercedes started, and turned 
pale—‘‘in order that the last hours of the 
young stranger might be soothed by the 
consciousness of being the wife of the man 
she idolized ; but I have found serious ob- 
jections to the scheme. What is thy opin- 
ion, daughter ? ”’ 

‘‘Senora, could I believe—as lately I 
did, but now do not—that Luis had such 
a preference for the princess as might lead 
him, in the end, to the happiness of that 
mutual affection without which wedlock 
must be a curse instead of a blessing, I 
would be the last to object; nay, I think 
I could even beg the boon of your high- 
ness on my knees, for she who so truly 
loveth can only seek the felicity of its ob- 
ject. But I am assured the count hath 
not the affection for the Lady Ozema that 
is necessary to this end: and would it not 
he profane, senora, to receive the Church’s 
sacraments under vows that the heart not 
only does not answer to, but against which 
it is actually struggling ? ’’ 

‘Excellent girl! These are precisely 
my own views, and in this manner have I 
answered the marchioness. The rites of 
the Church may not be trified with, and 
we are bound to submit to sorrows that 
may be inflicted, after all, for our eternal 
good ; though it be harder to bear those 
of others than to bear our own. It remain- 
eth only to decide on this whim of Ozema’s, 
and to say if thou will now be married, in 
order that she may be baptized.’’ 
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Notwithstanding the devotedness of feel- | of Ozema, whose features she watched 


ing with which our heroine loved Luis, it 
required a strong struggle with her hab- 
its and her sense of propriety to take this 
- great step so suddenly, and with so little 
preparation. The wishes of the queen, 
however, prevailed; for Isabella felt a 
deep responsibility on her own soul, in let- 
ting the stranger depart without being 
brought within the pale of the Church. 
When Mercedes consented, she dispatched 
a messenger to the marchioness, and then 
she and her companion both knelt, and 
passed near an hour together, in the spirit- 
ual exercises that were usual to the occa- 
sion. In this mood did these pure-minded 
females, without a thought to the vanities 
of the toilet, but with every attention to 
the mental preparations of which the case 
admitted, present themselves at the door 
of the royal chapel, through which Ozema 
had just been carried, still stretched on 
her couch. The marchioness had caused a 
white veil to be thrown over the head of 
Mercedes, and a few proper but slight 
alterations had been made in her attire, 
out of habitual deference to the altar and 
its ministers. 

About a dozen persons, deemed worthy 
of confidence, were present, already ; and 
just as the bride and bridegroom were 
about to take their places, Don Ferdinand 
hastily entered, carrying in his hand some 
papers which he had been obliged to cease 
examining, in order to comply with the 
wishes of his royal consort. The king was 
a dignified prince > and when it suited him 
no severeigy enacted his part more grace- 
fully or in better taste. Motioning the 
archbishop to pause, ne directed Luis to 
kneel. Throwing over the shoulder of the 
young man the collar of one of his own 
orders, he said— 

“Now, arise, noble sir, and ever do thy 
duty to thy Heavenly Master, as thou 
hast of late discharged it toward us.”’ 

Isabella rewarded her husband for this 
act of grace by an approving smile, and 
the ceremony immediately proceeded. In 
the usual time, our hero and heroine were 
pronounced man ‘and wife, and the solemn 
rites were ended. Mercedes felt, in the 
warm pressure with which Luis held her 
to his heart, that she now understood him ; 
and, for a blissful instant, Ozema was for- 
gotten in the fullness of her own happiness. 
Columbus had given away the bride—an 
office that the king had assigned to him, 
though he stood at the bridegroom’s side 
himself, with a view to do him honor, and 
even so far condescended as to touch the 
canopy that was held above the heads of 
the new married couple. But Isabella 
kept aloof, placing herself near the couch 


throughout the ceremony. She had felt 
no occasion for public manifestations of 
interest in the bride, their feelings having: 
so lately been poured out together in dear 
and private communion. The congratu: 
lations were soon over, and then Don Fer- 
dinand, and all but those who were in the 
secret of Ozema’s history withdrew. 

The queen had not desired her husband, 
and the other attendants, to remain and 
witness the baptism of Ozema, out of a 
delicate feeling for the condition of a fe- 
male stranger, whom her habits and 
opinions had invested with a portion of 
the sacred rights of royalty. She had 
noted the intensity of feeling with which 
the half-enlightened girl watched the 
movements of the archbishop and the 
parties, and the tears had forced them- 
selves from her own eyes, at witnessing 
the struggle between love and friendship, 
that was portrayed in every lineament of 
her pale, but still lovely countenance. 

‘‘ Where cross?’’ Ozema eagerly de- 
manded, as Mercedes stooped to fold the 
wasted form of the young Indian in her 
arms, and to kiss her cheek. ‘‘ Give cross 
—lLuis no marry with cross—give Ozema 
cross.’’ Mercedes herself took the cross 
from the bosom of her husband, where it 
had lain near his heart, since it had been 
returned to him, and put it in the hands of 
the princess. | 

‘“No marry with cross, then,’’ mur- 
mured the girl, the tears suffusing her 
eyes, So aS nearly to prevent her gazing 
at the much-prized bauble. ‘‘ Now, quick, 
senora, and make Ozema Christian.’’ 

The scene was getting to be too solemn 
and touching for many words, and the 
archbishop, at a sign from the queen, 
commenced the ceremony. It wasof short 
duration ; and Isabella’s kind nature was 
soon quieted with the assurance that the 
stranger whom she deemed the subject of 
her especial care was put within the cov- 
enant for salvation that had been made 
with the visible Church. 

**Ts Ozema Christian now ?’’ demanded 
the girl, with a suddenness and simplicity, 
that caused all present to look at each. 
other with pain and surprise. 

‘“Thou hast, now, the assurance that 
God’s grace will be offered to thy prayers, 
daughter,’’? answered the prelate. ‘‘ Seek 
it with thy heart, and thy end, which is 
at hand, will be more blessed.”’ 

‘‘ Christian no marry heathen ?—Chris- 
tian marry Christian? — 

‘‘This hast thou been often told, my 
poor Ozema,’’ returned the queen; ‘‘ the 
rite could not be duly solemnized between 
Christian and heathen.’’ 
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‘‘Christian marry first lady he love! the countenance of the corpse a lively im- 


best ? ’’ 

‘‘Certainly. To do otherwise would be a 
violation of his vow—a mockery of God.”’ 

“So Ozema think—but he can marry 
second wife—inferior wife—lady he love 
next. Luis marry Mercedes, first wife, 
because he love best—then he marry 
Ozema, second wife—lower wife—because 
he love next best—Ozema Christian now, 
and no harm. Come, archbishop; make 
Ozema Luis’ second wife.’’ 

Isabella groaned aloud, and walked te 
a distant part of the chapel, while Mer- 
cedes burst into tears, and sinking on her 
knees, she buried her face in the cloth of 
the couch, and prayed fervently for the 
enlightening of the soul of the princess. 
The churchman did not receive this proof 
of ignorance in his penitent, and of her un- 
fitness for the rite he had just adminis- 
tered, with the same pity and indulgence. 

“The holy baptism thou hast just 
received, benighted woman,” he said, 
sternly, “is healthful, or not, as it is im- 
proved. Thou hast just made such a 
demand as already loadeth thy soul with 
a fresh load of sin, and the time for re- 
pentance is short. No Christian can have 
two wives at the same time, and God 
knoweth no higher or lower, no first or 
last, between those whom his church hath 
united. Thou canst not be a second wife, 
che first still living.’’ 

‘“No would be to Caonabo—to Luis, 
yes. Fifty, hundred wife to dear Luis! 
No possible ? ”’ 

«‘ Self-deluded and miserable girl, I tell 
thee no. No—no—no—never — never— 
never. There is such a taint of sin in 
the very question as profaneth this holy 
chapel and the symbols of religion by 
which it is filled. Ay, kiss and embrace 
thy cross, and bow down thy very soul in 
despair, for—”’ 

‘‘Lord Archbishop,’’ interrupted the 
marchioness of Moya, with a sharpness of 
manner that denoted how much her an- 
cient spirit was aroused, ‘‘ there is enough 
of this. The ear thou wouldst wound, at 
such a moment, is already deaf, and the 
pure spirit hath gone to the tribunal of 
another, and, as | trust, a milder judge. 
Ozema is dead !”’ 

It was, indeed, true. Startled by the 
manner of the prelate—bewildered with 
the confusion of ideas that had grown 
up between the dogmas that had been 
crowded on her mind of late, and those 
in which she had been early taught; and 
physically paralyzed by the certainty that 
her last hope of a union with Luis was 
gone, the spirit of the Indian girl had de- 
serted its beautiful tenement, leaving on 


pression of the emotions that had pre- 
vailed during the last moments of its 
earthly residence. 

Thus fled the first of those souls that 
the great discovery was to rescue from 
the perdition of the heathen. Casuists 


‘may refine, the learned dilate, and the 


pious ponder on its probable fate in the 
unknown existence that awaited it; but 
the meek and submissive will hope all 
from the beneficence of a merciful God. 
As for Isabella, she received a shock 
from the blow that temporarily checked 
her triumph at the success of her zeal and 
efforts. Little, however, did she foresee 
that the event was but a type of the 
manner in which the religion of the cross 
was to be abused and misunderstood ; a 
sort of practical prognostic of the defeat 
of most of her own pious and gentle 
hopes and wishes. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light.”’ 
— WORDSWORTH. 


THE luster that was thrown around the 
voyage of Columbus brought the seas inte 
favor. It was no longer deemed an infe- 
rior occupation, or unsuited to nobles to 
engage in enterprises on its bosom; and 
that very propensity of our hero, which 
had so often been mentioned to his prej- 
udice in former years, was now frequently 
named to his credit. Though his real con- 
nection with Columbus is published, for | 
the first time, in these pages, the circum- 
stance having escaped the superficial in- 
vestigations of the historians, it was an 
advantage to him to be known as having 
manifested what might be termed a mari- 
time disposition, in an age when most of 
his rank and expectations were satisfied 
with the adventures of the land. <A sort 
of fashion was got up on behalf of the 
ocean; and the cavalier who had gazed 
upon its vast and unbroken expanse, be- 
yond the view of his mother earth, re- 
garded him who had not muchas he who 
had won his spurs looked down upon him 
who had suffered the proper period of life 
to pass without making the effort. Many 
of the nobles whose estates touched the 
Mediterranean or the Atlantic fitted out 
small coasters—the yachts of the fifteenth 


century—and were met following the sin- 


uosities of the glorious coasts of that part 
of the world, endeavoring to derive a satis- 
faction from a pursuit that it seemed 
meritorious to emulate. That all suc- 
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ceeded who attempted thus to transfer! anchor well,’ said the//last, Ad ‘he / in; 
int / | 


the habits of courts and castles to the 
narrow limits of xebecs and feluccas, it 
would be hazarding too much to assert; 
but there is little doubt that the spirit of 
the period was sustained by the experi- 
ments, and that men were ashamed to 
condemn that which it was equally the 
policy and the affectation of the day to 
extol. The rivalry between Spain and 
Portugal, too, contributed to the feeling 
of the times ; and there was soon greater 
danger of the youth who had never quitted 
his native shores being pointed out for his 
want of spirit, than that the adventurer 
should be marked for his eccentric and 
vagrant instability. 

In the meanwhile the seasons advanced 
and events followed, in their usual course, 
from cause to effect. About the close of 


the month of September the ocean, just 


without that narrow and romantic pass 
that separates Europe from Africa, while 
it connects the transcendent Mediterra- 


nean with the broader wastes of the At- 


lantic, was glittering with the rays of the 
rising sun, which, at the same time, was 
gilding the objects that rose above the 
surface of the blue waters. The latter 
were not numerous, though a dozen differ- 
ent sails were moving slowly on their sev- 
eral courses, impelled by the soft breezes 
of the season. Of these, our business is 
with one alone, which it may be well to 
describe in a few general terms. 

The rig of the vessel in question was 
lateen, perhaps the most picturesque of 
all that the ingenuity of man has invented 
as the accessory of a view, whether given 
to the eye by means of the canvas, or in 
its real dimensions and substance. Its 
position, too, was precisely that which a 
painter would have chosen as the most 
favorable to his pencil, the little felucca 
running before the wind, with one of its 
high, pointed sails extended on each side, 
resembling the pinions of some enormous 
bird that was contracting its wings as it 
settled toward its nest. Unusual sym- 
metry was apparent in the spars and rig- 
ging; while the hull, which was distin- 
guished by lines of the fairest proportions, 
had a neatness and finish that denoted 
the yacht of a noble. 

The name of this vessel was the Ozema, 
and she carried the count of Llera with 
his youthful bride. Luis, who had ac- 
quired much of the mariner’s skill in his 
many voyages, directed the movements 
in person, though Sancho Mundo strutted 
around her decks with an air of author- 
ity, being the titular, if not the real, 
patron of the craft. 

« Ay—ay—good Bartolemeo, lash that 


spected the forecastle, “bi hourly 
rounds; ‘‘for fair as may be the bre&zes, , , 

and mild as is the season, no pa LEM (OLY, 
know what humor the Atlantic may be 
in when it fairly waketh up. In the great 
voyage to Cathay, nothing could have 
been more propitious than our outward 
passage, and nothing savor more of dev- 
ils incarnate than the homeward. Dona 
Mercedes maketh an excellent sailor, as 
ye all may see; and no one can tell which 
way, or how far, the humor of the Conde 
may carry him, when he hath once taken 
his departure. I tell ye, fellows, that 
glory and gold may alight upon ye all, 
any minute, in the service of such a 
noble; and I hope none of ye have for 
gotten to come provided with hawk’s- 
bells, which are as remarkable for as- 
sembling doblas, as the beils of the Seville 
cathedral are for assembling Christians.’’ 

‘“*Master Mundo,’’ called out our hero, 
from the quarter-deck, ‘‘let there be a 
man sent to the extremity of the fore- 
yard, and bid him look along the sea te 
the north and east of us.’’ 

This command interrupted one of San- 
cho’s self-glorifying discourses, and com- 
pelled him to see the order executed. 
When the seaman who was sent aloft had 
‘‘shinned ” his way to the airy and seem- 
ingly perilous position he had been told 
to occupy, an inquiry went up from the 
deck, to demand what he beheld. 

‘«*Senor Conde,’’? answered the fellow, 
‘‘the ocean is studded with sails in the 
quarter your excellency hath named, look- 
ing like the mouth of the Tagus at the 
first of a westerly wind.”’ 

‘*Canst thou tell them, and let me know 
their numbers? ’’ called out Luis. 

«‘By the mass, senor,’’ returned the 
man, after taking time to make his count, 
‘IT see no less than sixteen—nay, now I 
see another, a smaller, just opening from 
behind a carrack of size—seventeen | make 
them in all.”’ 

«Then we are in season, love!’’ ex- 
claimed Luis, turning toward Mercedes 
with delight; ‘‘once more shall I grasp 
the hand of the admiral ere he quitteth us 
again for Cathay. Thou seemest glad as 
myself that our effort hath not failed.”’ 

‘«“That which gladdeneth thee, Luis, is 
sure to gladden me,’’ returned the bride ; 
‘Swhere there is but one interest, there 
ought to be but one wish.”’ 

“ Beloved—beloved Mercedes—thou wilt 
make me everything thou canst desire. 
This heavenly disposition of thine, and 
this ready consenting to voyage with me, 
will be sure to mold me in such a way 
that I shall be less myself than thee.’’ 


(on 


4 Als vet, Twuis\”’? returned the young 
wife, smiling, ‘‘ the change promiseth to 
i \be the other way, since thou art much 
likelier to make me a rover than I to make 
thee a fixture of the castle of Llera.’’ 

“Thou comest not out upon the sea, 
Mercedes, contrary to thine own wishes ? ”’ 
demanded Luis, with the earnest quickness 
of one who was fearful he might uncon- 
sciously have done an act of indiscretion. 

‘No, dearest Luis; so far from it, that 
I have come with satisfaction, apart from 
the pleasure I have had in obliging thee. 
Fortunately I feel no indisposition from the 
motion of the felucca, and the novelty is of 
the most agreeable and exciting kind.’’ 

To say that Luis rejoiced to hear this on 
more accounts than one, is but to add that 
he still found a pleasure in the scenes of 
the ocean. 

In half an hour the vessel of the admiral 
was visible from the Ozema’s deck, and 
ere the sun had reached the meridian the 
little felucca was gliding into the center of 
the fleet, holding her course toward the 
carrack of Columbus. The usual hailing 
passed, when, apprised of the presence 
of Mercedes, the admiral gallantly re- 
paired on board the Ozema, to pay his 
respects in person. The scenes through 
which they had passed together had cre- 
ated in Columbus a species of paternal re- 
gard for Luis, in which Mercedes shared, 
through the influence of her noble conduct 
during the events that occurred at Barce- 
lona. He met the happy pair, therefore, 
with dignified affection, and his reception 
partook of the feelings that the count and 
countess so fully reciprocated. 

Nothing could be more striking, to one 
who had an opportunity of witnessing 
both, than the contrast between the 
means with which the Genoese sailed on 
this and on his former voyage. Then he 
had set forth neglected, almost forgotten, 
in three vessels, ill-found, and worse 
manned, while now the ocean was whit- 
ened with his canvas, and he was sur- 
rounded by no inconsiderable portion of 
the chivalry of Spain. As soon as it was 
known that the countess of Llera was in 
the felucca that had stopped the fleet, 
boats put off from most of the vessels, 
and Mercedes held a sort of court on the 
broad Atlantic; her own female attend- 
ants, among whom were two or three of 
the rank of ladies, assisting her in doing 
proper honor to the cavaliers who throng ed 
the deck. The balmy influence of the pure 
air of the ocean contributed to the happi- 
ness of the moment; and, for an hour, 
the Ozema presented a scene of cayety 
and splendor such as had never before 
been witnessed by any person present. 
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‘Beautiful countess,’’ cried one, who 


had been a rejected suitor of our heroine, 
“you see to what acts of desperation your 
cruelty hath driven me, who am going 
forth on an adventure to the furthest 
Kast. It is well for Don Luis that I did 
not make this venture before he won your 
favor; as no damsel in Spain is expected, 

henceforth, to withstand the suit of one 
of the admiral’s followers.” 

‘“‘It may be as vou say, senor,’’ re- 
turned Mercedes, her heart swelling with 
the consciousness that he whom she had 
chosen had made this same boasted ad- 
venture while others shrunk from its haz- 
ard, and when its result was still a 
mystery in the unknown future. ‘It 
may be as you say; but one of moderate 
wishes, like myself, must be content with 
these unambitious voyages along the 
coast, in which, happily, a wife may be 
her husband’s companion. 

*‘ Lady,’’ cried the gallant and reckless 
Alonzo de Ojeda, in his turn, ‘‘Don Luis 
caused me to roll upon the earth, in the 
tourney, by a fair and manly effort, that 
hath left no rancor behind it; but I shall 
outdo him now, since he is content to keep 
the shores of Spain in view, leaving to us 
the glory of seeking the Indies, and of re- 
ducing the infidels to the sway of the two 
sovereigns ! ”’ 

‘‘ It is a sufficient honor to my husband, 
senor, that he can boast of the success you 
name, and he must rest satisfied with the 
reputation acquired in that one deed.”’ 

“Countess, a year hence yeu would love 
him better, did he come forth with us, and 
show his spirit among the people of the 
Grand Khan! ’ 

** Thou see’st, Don Alonzo, that the illus- 
trious admiral doth not altogether despise 
him as it is. They seek a private inter- 
view in my cabin together; an attention 
Don Christopher would not be apt to pay 
a recreant, or a laggard.”’ 

“«?Tis surprising !’? resumed the re- 
jected suitor; “the favor of the Conde 
with our noble admiral hath surprised us 
all at Barcelona. Can it be, De Ojeda, 
that they have met in some of their earlier 
nautical wanderings ?”’ 

‘* By the mass! senor,’’ cried Alonzo, 
laughing, ‘‘if Don Luis ever met the ad- 
miral, as he met me in the lists, I should 
think one interview would answer for the 
rest of their days! ”’ 

In this manner did the discourse pro- 
ceed, some speaking in levity, some in 
more sober mood, and all inamity. While 
this was passing on deck, Columbus had, 
indeed, retired to a cabin with our hero. 

“‘“Don Luis,’’ said the admiral, when 
they were seated near each other, and 
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alone, ‘‘thou knowest the regard I bear! heaven. 


. thee, and I feel certain that thou return- 
est it with an equal degree of esteem. I 
now go forth from Spain on a far more 
perilous adventure than that in which 
thou wert my companion. Then I sailed 
concealed in contempt, and veiled from 
human eyes by ignorance and pity ; now 
have I left the old world followed by 
malignancy and envy. These facts am I 
too old not to have seen, and foreseen. 
In my absence many will be busy with 
my name. Even they who now shout 
at my heels will become my calumniators, 
revenging themselves for past adulation 
by present detraction. The sovereigns 
will be beset with lies, and any disap- 
pointment in the degree of success will 
be distorted into crimes. I leave friends 
behind me, too—friends, such as Juan 
Perez, De St. Angel, Quintanilla, and thy- 
self. On ye, then, do I greatly rely, not 
for favors, but for the interest of truth 
and justice.’’ 

‘«Senor, you may count upon my small 
influence under all circumstances. I have 
seen you in the day of trial, and it exceed- 
eth ordinary misrepresentations to weaken 
my faith in you.”’ 

*“This did I believe, Luis, even before it 
was So warmly and sincerely said,’’ re- 
sarned the admiral, squeezing the young 
man’s hand with fervor. ‘“‘I doubt if 
Fonseca, who hath now so much power in 
the affairs of India, is truly my friend. 
Then, there is one of thy blood and name, 
who hath already regarded me with un- 
favorable eyes, and whom I! distrust ex- 
ceedingly, should an occasion offer in 
which he might do me injury.’’ 

“I know him well, Don Christopher, 
and account him as doing no credit to the 
house of Bobadilla.”’ 

‘* He hath credit, nevertheless, with the 
king, which is of more importance just 
now !”’ 

“Ah! senor, to that wily and double- 
faced monarch, you must look for nothing 
generous. So long as Dona Isabella’s ear 
can be kept open to the truth, there is 
nothing to fear, but Don Ferdinand grow- 
eth each day more worldly and. temporiz- 
ing. Mass !—that one who, in youth, was 
30 bold and manly a knight, should in his 
age betray so many of the meannesses that 
would disgrace a Moor! My noble aunt, 
however, is a host in herself, and will ever 
remain true to you, as she commenced.’’ 

~*€God overruleth all, and it were sinful 
to distrust either his wisdom or justice. 
And now, Luis, one word touching thy- 
self. Providence hath made thee the 
guardian of the happiness of such a being 
as is seldom found this side the gates of 
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The man whigji bledséd With a 
virtuous and amiabie wife, like her'thou 
hast wedded, should erect an altar in ai 
heart, on which he ought to make, daily, // 
nay, hourly sacrifices of gratitude to God 
for the boon ; since of all earthly blessings 
he enjoyeth the richest, the purest, and 
the most lasting, should he not be un- 
mindful of his own riches. But a woman 
like Dona Mercedes is a creature as deli- 
cate as she is rare. Let her equanimity 
check thy impetuosity ; her purity rebuke 
the less refined elements of thy compo- 
sition; her virtue stimulate thine own; 
her love keep thine in an unceasing flame, 
and her tenderness be a constant appeal 
to thy manly indulgence and protection. 
Fulfill all thy duties as a Spanish grandee, 
son, and seek felicity in the partner of thy 
bosom, and in love to God.’’ 

The admiral now gave Luis his bless- 
ing, and taking leave of Mercedes in the 
same solemn manner, he hastened to his 
carrack. Boat after boat quitted the 
felucca, many calling out their leave- 
takings even after they were at a dis- 
tance. Ina few minutes, the heavy yards 
swung around, and the fleet was again, 
sweeping off toward the southwest, hold- 
ing its way, aS was then fancied, toward 
the distant shores of India. For an hour 
the Ozema lay where she had been left by 
Columbus, as if gazing at her retiring 
friends ; then her canvas filled, and she 
hauled up toward that bight of the coast, 
at the bottom of which lay the port of 
Palos de Moguer. 

The afternoon was deliciously balmy, 
and when the felucca drew in with the 
land, the surface of the sea was as smooth 
as that of an inland lake. There was just 
wind enough to cool the air, and to propel 
the little vessel three or four knots through 
the water. The day apartment occupied 
by our hero and heroine, was on the 
quarter-deck. It was formed, on the ex- 
terior, by a tarpauling, bent like the tilt 
of a wagon, while the interior was em- 
bellished with a lining of precious stuffs 
that converted it into a beautiful little 
saloon. In front, a canvas bulkhead pro- 
tected it from the gaze of the crew; and, 
toward the stern a rich curtain fell, when 
it became necessary to shut out the view. 
The latter was now carelessly festooned, 
permitting the eye to range over a broad 
expanse of the ocean, and to watch the 
glories of the setting sun. 

Mercedes reclined on a luxurious couch, 
gazing on the ocean, and Luis touched a 
guitar, seated on a stool at her feet. He 
had just played a favorite national air, 
which he had accompained with his voice, 
and had laid aside the instrument, when 
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he perceived that) his young wife did not 'it continued to be melancholy. An hour 
lishen;’ with her dsual fondness and ad- passed in this manner, during which the - 
miration, ‘to his music. Peoninien was of the sweet character 
\\\\\fThow art thoughtful, Mercedes,’’ he | that pervades the intercourse of those who 
said,|leaning forward to read the melan-| love tenderly. Mercedes had already ac- 
choly expression of those eyes that were | quired a powerful command over the head- 
so often glowing with enthusiasm. long propensities and impetuous feelings 
‘*The sun is setting in the direction of | of her husband, and was gradually mold- 
the land of poor Ozema, Luis,’? Mercedes | ing him, unknown to herself, to be the 
answered, a slight tremor pervading her) man that was necessary to her own feel- 
voice; ‘“‘ the circumstance, in connection | ings. In this change, which was the re- 
with the sight of this boundless ocean, | sult of influence, and not of calculation or 
that so much resembleth eternity, hath | design, she was aided by the manly qual- 
led me to think of her end. Surely—|ities of our hero, which were secretly 
surely—a creature so innocent can never | persuading him that he had now the hap- 
be consigned to eternal misery, because | piness of another in his keeping, as well 
her unenlightened mind and impassioned | as his own. This isan appeal that a really 
feelings were unable to comprehend all| generous mind seldom withstands, and far 
the Church’s mysteries ! ’’ oftener produces the correction of minor 
‘‘T would that thou thought’st less on | faults than any direct management or open 
this subject, love; thy prayers, and the| rebukes. Perhaps Mercedes’ strongest 
masses that have been said for her soul, | arm, however, was her own implicit con- 
should content thee; or, if thou wilt, the | fidence in her husband’s excellence, Luis 
last can be repeated again and again.’’ feeling a desire to be that which she so 
‘We will offer still more,’’ returned | evidently thought him; an opinion that 
the young wife, scarce speaking above | his own conscience did not, in the fullest 
her breath, while the tears fell down | extent, corroborate. 
her cheeks. ‘‘ The best of us will need Just as the sun had set, Sancho came to 
masses, and we owe this to poor Ozema. | announce that he had let go the anchor. 
Didst thou bethink thee to intercede again ‘‘ Here we are, Senor Conde—here we 
with the admiral, to do all service to Mat- | are. at last, Senora Dona Mercedes, lying 
tinao, on reaching Espanola ? ’’ off the town of Palos, and within a hundred 
“That hath been attended to, and so| yards of the very spot where Don Chris- 
dismiss the subject from thy mind. The|topher and his gallant companions de- 
monument is already erected at Llera,| parted for the discovery of the Indies— 
and we may feel regret for the loss of the | God bless him a hundred-fold, and all who 
sweet girl, but can scarce mourn for her. | went with him. The boat is ready to take 
Were I not Luis de Bobadilla, thy hus- | you to the shore, senora; and there, if 
band, dearest, I could think her the sub-| you do not find Seville, or Barcelona, 
ject of envy, rather than of pity.” cathedrals and palaces, you will find 
“Ah! Luis, thy flattery is too pleas- | Palos, and Santa Clara, and the shipyard 
ing to bring reproof, but it is scarce seem- | gate—three places that are, henceforth, 
ly, Even the happiness I feel in being | to be more renowned than either; Palos, 
assured of thy love—that our fortunes, | as having set forth the expedition; Santa 
fate, name, interests are one—is, in truth, | Clara, as having saved it from destruc- 
but misery, compared with the seraphic | tion, by vows fulfilled at its altars; and 
joys of the blessed; and to such joys I| the gate, for having had the ship of the 
could wish Ozema’s spirit might be ele- | admiral built within it.”’ 
vated.”’ “And. other great events, good 
‘Doubt it not, Mercedes; she hath all} Sancho!’’ put in the count. 
that her goodness and innocence can ‘* Just so, your excellency; and for other 
claim. Mass! if she even have half that | great events. Am I to land you, lady? ** 
I feel, in holding thee thus to my heart,| Mercedes assented, and in ten minutes 
she is no subject for grief, and thou say’st | she and her husband were walking on the 
she hath, or wilt have, tenfold more.” beach, within ten yards of the very spot 
‘* Vuis—Luis—speak not thus! We| where Columbus and Luis had embarked 
‘Tili have other masses said at Seville, as| the previous year. The firm sands were 
well as at Burgos and Salamanca.”’ now covered with people, walking in the. 
“As thou-wilt, love. Let them be said | cool of the evening. Most of them were 
yearly, monthly, weekly, forever, or as | of the humbler classes, this being the only 
long as the churchmen think they may | land, we believe, in which the population 
have virtue.” of countries that possess a favorable cli- 
Mercedes smiled her gratitude, and the | mate, do not thus mingle in their public 
conversation became less painful, though | promenades, at that witching hour. 
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Luis and his beautiful wife had landed 
merely for exercise and relaxation, well 
knowing that the felucca possessed better 
accommodations than any hosteria of Pa- 
los; and they fell.into the current of the 
walkers. Before them was a group of 
young matrons, who were conversing 
eagerly and sufficiently loud to be over- 
heard. Our hero and heroine ceased their 
own discourse when they found that the 
subject was the voyage to Cathay. 

«This day,’’ said one of the party, in a 
tone of authority, ‘did Don Christopher 
sail from Cadiz; the sovereigns deeming 
Palos too small a port for the equipment 
of so great an enterprise. You may de- 
pend on what I tell ye, good neighbors ; my 
husband, as you all well know, holding an 
appointment in the admiral’s own ship.”’ 

‘¢ You are to be envied, neighbor, that he 
is in so good repute with so great a man !”’ 

‘‘How could he be otherwise, seeing 
that he was with him before, when few 
had courage to be his companions, and was 
ever faithful to his orders. ‘Monica ’— 
nay, it was ‘good Monica ’—said the ad- 
miral to me, with his own mouth, ‘ thy 
Pepe is a true- hearted mariner, and hath 
cunducted to my entire satisfaction. He 
shall be made the boatswain of my own 


- carrack, and thou, and thy posterity to the 


latest antiquity, may boast that you belong 
to so good a man.’ These were his words; 
and what he said, he did—Pepe being now 
a boatswain. But the paters and aves 
that I said to reach this good fortune 
would pave this beach !’”’ 

Luis now stepped forward and saluted 
the party, making curiosity to know the 
particulars of the first departure his ex- 
cuse. As he expected, Monica did not 
recognize him in his present rich attire, 
and she willingly related all she knew, and 
not a little more. The interview showed 
how completely this woman had passed 
from despair to exultation, reducing the 
general and more public change of senti- 
ment, down to the individual example of a 
particular case. 

‘“‘T have heard much of one Pinzon,’ 
added Luis, ‘‘ who went. forth as pilot y 
a caravel in the voyage; what hath be- 
come of him? ”’ 

<‘ Senor, he is dead !’’ answered a dozen 
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was once a great alll | in’ this, Adler: 
but now his name is lost, like his Jyfes, He 
was untrue, and died of grief, it is "shddi, i 
when he found the Nina lying ‘in the 
river, when he expected to have had all 
the elory toehimself.’’ 

Luis had been too much engrossed with 
his own feelings to have heard this news 
before, and he continued his walk, mus- 
ing and sad. 

‘*So much for unlawful hopes, and de- 
signs that God doth not favor!’ he ex- 
claimed, when they had walked a consid- 
able distance. ‘‘ Providence hath, I think, 
been of the admiral’s:side ; and certainly, 
my love, it hath been of mine.”’ 

‘This is Santa Clara,’’ observed Mer- 
cedes. ‘‘ Luis, I would enter, and return 
a thanksgiving at its altars for thy safety 
and return, and offer a prayer for the 
future success of Don Christopher.”’ 

They both entered the church, and they 
knelt together at the principal altar ; for, 
in that age, the bravest warriors were not 
as much ashamed, as in our own times, of 
publicly acknowledging their gratitude to, 
and their dependence on God. This duty 
performed, the happy pair returned silent- 
ly to the beach, and went off to the felucca. 

Early in the morning, the Ozema sailed 
for Malaga again, Luis being fearful he 
might be recognized if he continued at 
Palos. Their port was reached in safety ; 
and shortly after the party arrived at 
Valverde, the principal estate of Mercedes, 
where we shall leave our hero and heroine 
in the enjoyment of a felicity that was as 
great as could be produced by the con- 
nection between manly tenderness on one 
side, and purity of feeling and disinterested 
Ww omanly love on the other. 

At a late day, there were other Luis de 
Bobadillas in Spain, among her gallant 
and noble, and other Mercedes, to cause 
the hearts of the gay and aspiring to ache; 
but there was only one Ozema. She ap- 
peared at court, in the succeeding reign, 
for a time, blazed like a star that had just 
risen in a pure atmosphere. Her career, 
however, was short, dying young and 
lamented ; since which time, the name it- 
self has perished. It is, in part, owing to 
these circumstances, that we have been 
obliged to drag so much of our legend 


voices, Monica’s, however, so far getting |from the lost records of that eventful 


the ascendency, as to tell the story. 
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